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CREATING  A  SHIPPING  BOARD,  A  NAVAL  AUXILIARY,  AND  A 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 


Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries^ 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  10, 1916. 

The  committee  this  day  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  This  hearing  is  on  H.  R.  10500,  '*A  bill  to  estab* 
bsh  a  United  States  shipping  board  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging, 
developing,  and  creating  a  naval  auxiliary  and  naval  reserve  and  a 
merchant  marine  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  its  territories  and  possessions,  and  with  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conmexs  asi'emhlcd.  That  a  board  is  hereov  created  and  established,  to  be  known 
as  the  United  States  shipping  board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  board)  with  powers 
ind  duties  hereinafter  enumerated.  The  board  shall  be  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  members  ex  oflScio,  and  three  com- 
miasioners,  to  be  appointed  b>r  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate;  one  of  such  commissioners  to  be  desi^ated  by  the  President  as  chairman 
of  the  board  and  one  as  vice  chairman.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  subject  to  its 
supervision,  shall  be  the  active  executive  officer.  The  first  commissioners  appointed 
shall  continue  in  office  for  terms  of  two,  four,  and  six  years,  respectively,  from  the 
dat€  of  their  appointment,  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  President,  but 
their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years,  except  that  any  person 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  commis- 
sioner whom  he  shall  succeed.  No  commissioner  shall  engj^e  in  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment,  and  any  commissioner  may  be  removed  by  the  President 
lor  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office.  A  vacancy  in  the  board 
shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  of 
the  board.  The  board  shall  have  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 
Sec.  2.  That  each  member  of  the  board,  except  the  ex  officio  members,  shall  receive 
a  salary-  of  $  10,000  per  annum.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  receive 
a  salarj'  of  $5,000  per  annum,  and  it  shall  have  the  authority  to  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  attorneys,  officers,  naval  architects,  clerks,  and  other  employees 
a?  it  may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the  propar  performance  of  its  duties  and 
afi  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  for  by  the  Congress.  The  President  may 
authorize  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the  United  States 
for  euch  duties  in  connection  with  the  board  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

With  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  a  clerk  to  each  commissioner,  the  attorneys, 
naval  architects,  and  such  special  experts  and  examiners  as  the  board  may  from  time 
t/)  tim»-  find  necessary  to  employ  for  the  conduct  of  its  work,  all  employees  of  the  board 
fihall  be  a  part  of  the  classified  civil  ser\'ice  and  shall  enter  the  service  of  the  board 
undff  «urh  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  and  the  Civil 
.^orsi(c  Commission. 

.Mi  the  expc'uses  of  the  board,  including  all  necessary  expenses  for  transportation, 
inrum*(l  bv  the  members  of  the  board  or  by  its  employees  under  its  orders,  in  making 
any  investigation,  or  upon  official  business  in  any  other  place  than  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, .'.hall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor 
approved  by  the  board. 
i  niil  otherwise  provided  by  law  the  board  may  rent  suitable  officios  for  its  u.se. 
The  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Departments  shall  receive  and  examine  all 
*< counts  of  expenditures  of  the  board. 
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Sec.  3.  That  the  United  States,  through  the  board  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  is  authorized  to  construct  in  American  shipyards  and  navy  yards,  as  that 
capacity  will  permit,  or  elsewhere,  or  to  purchase  or  charter  vessels  of  a  type,  as  far  as 
the  commercial  requirements  of  the  marine  trade  of  the  United  States  may  permit 
suitable  for  use  as  naval  auxiliaries  and  Army  transports,  or  for  other  naval  and  mditary 
purposes,  with  a  view  to  chartering,  leasing,  or  selling  suck  vessels  to  any  corporation, 
firm,  or  individual,  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  desiring  to  use  them  in 
the  transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  or  with 
Alaska,  tne  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the 
islands  of  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  Tutuila,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  upon  the  request  of  the  board  and  the  approval  of  the  President,  may  from 
time  to  time  issue  and  sell  or  use  for  such  purchase:^,  chartering,  or  construction  any 
of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  now  available  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
under  the  act  of  August  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  the  act  of  February  fourth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  and  the  act  of  March  second,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
relating  to  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  a  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000:  Provided j  That  any  Panama  Canal  bonds  issued 
and  sold  or  used  under  the  provbions  of  this  section  may  be  made  payable  at  such  time 
after  issue  not  exceeding  fifty  years  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion, 
may  deem  advisable  and  fix,  instead  of  fifty  years  after  date  of  issue,  as  in  said  Act  of 
August  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  prescribed:  Provided,  further j  That  payments 
for  such  purchases,  chartering,  or  construction  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  bonds,  or 
delivery  of  bonds  in  payment  therefor,  shall  be  made  only  as  ordered  and  directed  by 
the  board. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  board  is  hereby  authorized  to  charter,  lease,  or  sell  the  vessels 
purchased,  chartered,  or  constructed  by  the  United  States,  as  herein  provided,  to  any 
corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  desiring  to 
use  them  in  the  transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
countries,  or  with  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the  islands  of  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  Tutuila,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  and  approved  by  the  President: 
Provided,  That  vessels  constructed  in  American  shipyards  and  navy  yards,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  chartered,  leased,  or  sold  to  any  such  corporation, 
firm,  or  individual,  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  use  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  coasts:  And  provided  further,  That  such  corporation,  firm,  or  individual  shall 
agree  that  any  and  all  vessels  purchased,  leased,  or  chartered  from  the  said  board  shall 
be  operated  under  American  registry  or  enrollment  unless  otherwise  authorized  and 
approved  by  the  said  board,  and  that  no  vessel  purchased,  leased,  or  chartered  from 
the  said  board  will  be  sold,  leased,  chartered,  or  rechartered  to  any  corporation,  firm, 
or  individual  without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  said  board :  And  j!rovided further , 
That  such  corporation,  firm,  or  indiviaual  shall  agree  that  its  or  his  interest  in  any 
and  all  vessels  purchased,  leased,  or  chartered  from  the  board  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
by  the  United  States,  absolutely  or  temporarily,  and  the  vessels  used  as  transports, 
naval  auxiliaries,  cniisers.  or  for  any  other  naval  or  military  purpose,  upon  the  pay- 
ment to  the  corporation,  firm,  or  individual  interested  of  the  fair  actual  value  of  its  or 
his  interest  therein,  based  upon  normal  conditions,  if  the  vessels  are  taken  absolutely, 
or  the  reasonable  rental  value,  based  upon  normal  conditions,  if  taken  temporarily, 
such  fair  actual  value  or  reaj»onable  rental  value,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  determined 
by  the  board  and  approved  by  the  President. 

When  vessels  piurcnased  or  ('(instructed  by  the  board  as  herein  provided,  and  owned 
by  the  United  States,  become  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  unfit  for  the  purposes  for 
which  purchased  or  constructed,  the  same  shall  be  apf>raise(l  and  sold,  either  by 
sealed  proposals  for  the  purchare  of  the  same  or  by  public  aucti^»n  after  advertisement 
of  the  sale  for  such  time  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  the  public  interests  require, 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales,  after  payment  therefrom  of  the  expenses  thereof,  to  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer 
to  the  board  such  naval  auxiliaries  belonging  to  the  Naval  Establishment  of  the 
United  States  as  are  suitable  for  commercial  uses,  and  which  are  not  required  for  use 
in  the  Na\'y  in  time  of  ]>eace,  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  War  Department  suitable 
for  commercial  uses  and  not  required  for  militar\'  transports  in  time  of  peace,  and  to 
cause  to  be  transferred  to  the  board  vessels  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company,  and  not  required  in  the  business  of  such  comj)any,  and  the  board, 
sabject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  is  hereby  authorized  to  charter,  lease,  or  sell 
sucn  vessels  to  any  corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  deling  to  use  them  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
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the  trade  between  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  or  in  the  transportation  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  or  with  Alaska,  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the  islands  of  Porto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  Tutuila,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board,  with  the 
^proval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  perscribe:  Provided,  That  such 
ooq»oration,  firm,  or  individual  shall  agree  that  any  and  all  vessels  purchased,  leased, 
or  chartered  from  the  said  board  shall  be  operated  under  American  registry  or  enroll- 
ment,  unless  otherwise  authorized  and  approved  bv  the  board,  and  that  no  vessel 
purchased,  leased,  or  chartered  from  the  said  board  will  be  sold,  leased,  chartered. 
or  rechartered  to  any  corporation,  firm,  or  lndi\'idual  without  the  consent  and  appro\'al 
of  the  said  board:  And  provided  furthrr.  That  such  corporation,  firm,  or  individual 
fiball  acree  that  its  or  his  mterest  in  any  and  all  vessels  purchased,  leased,  or  chartered 
from  the  said  boanl  may  be  taken  at' any  time  by  the  United  States,  absolutely  or 
temporarily,  and  the  vemels  used  as  transports,  naval  auxiliaries,  cruisers,  or  for  an^ 
other  naval  or  military  purpose,  upon  the  pajTnent  to  the  corporation,  firm,  or  indi- 
vidual interested  of  the  fair  actual  value  of  its  or  his  interest  therein,  based  upon 
normal  conditions,  if  the  vessels  are  taken  absolutely,  or  the  reasonable  rental  value, 
based  upon  normal  conditions,  if  taken  temporarily,  such  fair  actual  value  or  rea.^n- 
ible  rental  value,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  determined  by  the  board  and  approved 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  vessels  purchased,  chartered,  or  leased  from  the  board,  as  herein 
provided,  shall  be  r^;istered  or  enrolled  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  vessels 
of  the  United  States  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  appertaining  to  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  when  and  while  employed  solely  as  merchant 
Teaeld,  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  all  laws,  regulations,  and  liabilities  governing 
merchant  vessels,  whether  the  United  States  be  interested  therein  as  owner,  in  whole  or 
in  put,  or  shall  have  or  hold  any  mortgage,  lien,  or  other  interest  therein,  and  hereafter 
no  vessel  registered  or  enrollea  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  to 
my  person,  firm,  or  corporation  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  trans- 
ieiTea  to  any  foreign  registry  without  the  app!t>val  and  consent  of  the  said  board, 
tod  in  the  e\'ent  that  any  vessel  is  sold  or  transferred  except  as  herein  provided, 
rach  vessel  shall  thereafter  be  refused  clearance  from  any  and  all  American  ports, 
ind  the  vendor  or  transferor  of  such  vessel  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
tod  fihall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  vears 
or  to  the  payment  of  a  fim*  of  not  less  than  SI, 030  and  not  more  thin  $5,000,  or  both. 
Sec  7.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upm  giWng  to  the  corporation, 
finn,  or  individual  interested  such  reawnable  notice  in  writing  as  in  his  judgment 
the  circumstances  will  p.^rmit,  may  take  p^js^ssion,  absolutely  or  temp)rarily,  for 
use  as  transports,  naval  auxiliaries,  cruisi^rs,  or  for  any  other  naval  or  military  purpose, 
of  any  ve5<**el  or  vessels  purchased,  leasod,  or  chartered  from  th?  board,  and  said 
corporation,  firm,  or  individual  shall  be  entitled  to  a  rr^ enable  p  ice  or  rental  therefor, 
baB»d  upon  normal  conditions,  to  be  determined  by  the  board  and  approved  by  the 
President:  Prorld^dj  That  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  an  emergency  exists 
requirini;  ?urh  action,  he  may  take  possession  of  any  such  vessel  or  vessels  without 
notice. 

Sec.  8.  Tiiat  the  board  hereby  created,  if  in  its  judgment  such  action  is  necessary 
to  carr>'  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  may  form  under  the  laws  of  tl  e  United  States, 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  corporation  or  corporations  with  capital  stock  in  such 
amount  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  such  capital  stock,  however,  to  be  within  the 
Umits  of  tiie  appropriations  made  by  this  act,  wiiose  object  shall  be  the  purchase, 
construction,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  mercl  ant  vessels  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  with  foreign  countries  and  with  Alaska,  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  the  Pnilippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the  islands  of  Porto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  Tutuila,  and  the  chartering  or  leasing  of  vessels  for  such  purposes; 
And  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  may  subscribe  to  and  purcliase  not  less  than 
&  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  corporation  or  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
wiiiority  to  vote  the  stock  of  the  United  States  owned  in  such  corporation  or  corpora- 
tions, and  also  to  do  all  other  things  in  r^ard  thereto  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  to  carry  out  tlio  purposes  of  this  act  and  the 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  may  at  any  time  sell  the  stock  of  such  cor- 
poration or  corporations  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  board  herebv  rreatei  shall  have  the  power  and  authority  to  regu- 
late the  operation  of  all  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  engaged  as  common  carriers 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  property  by  water  between  the  |x>rts  of  the 
I'nited  States,  and  not  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  and  between  the 
Ignited  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  between  the  United  States  and  its  territories 
tad  (HHBeeaionB,  and  between  the  territories  and  possossionff  of  the  United  States,  and 
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to  determine  and  prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rates  or  chaises  to  be  demanded  or 
collected  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  pro]>erty  in  such  trade,  and  just, 
fotir,  and  reasonable  classifications,  regulations,  or  practices  to  be  followed  with  regard 
thereto:  Provided^  however y  That  the  board  may  prescribe  preferential  rates  covering 
the  transportation  aforesaid,  if,  in  its  judgment,  such  rates  are  necessary  in  order 
effectually  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  And  Vhen  property  may  be  and  ia 
transported  by  common  carriers  from  a  point  within  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  or  to  or  from  the  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  States,  the  carriage 
beipg  by  a  railroad  or  railroads  or  other  means  of  transportation,  within  the  United 
States,  and  a  vessel  or  vessels  operating  under  American  registry  or  enrollment,  the 
board  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine  and  prescribe  through  routes  between  and 
over  such  rail  and  water  lines,  and  just  and  reasonable  joint  rates  or  charges  to  be 
demanded  and  collected  for  the  transportation  of  property  over  such  routes,  and  to 
determine  and  prescribe  lust,  fair,  and  reasonable  classifications,  regulations,  or 
practices  to  bo  adopted  ana  followed  in  regard  to  such  traffic,  including  the  issuance 
and  form  of  through  bills  of  lading  and  permits  for  shipments  for  specific  sailings, 
which  shipments  are  hereby  expressly  autnorized:  Provided^  however y  That  the  bowi 
may  prescribe  preferential  rates  covering  the  transportation  aforesaid,  if,  in  its  judg^ 
ment,  such  rates  are  necessary  in  order  effectually  to  carr^  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
And  whenever  the  carriers  between  and  over  whose  lines  joint  routes  have  been 
established  and  prescribed,  as  aforesaid,  shall  fail  to  agree  among  themselves  upK>n  the 
apportionment  or  division  of  the  |oint  rate  prescribed  by  the  board,  as  aforesaid^  the 
board  may,  after  a  hearing  prescribe  the  just  and  reasonable  proportion  of  such  joint 
rate  to  be  received  by  each  carrier  party  thereto,  provided  tnat  in  determining  the 
just  and  reasonable  proportion  of  such  joint  rate  to  be  received  by  any  railroad  com- 
^ny  or  companies  the  Doard  shall  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  regard  thereto  and  the  prior  publication  of  such  rates  as  provided 
by  the  interstate  commerce  act  shall  not  be  required. 

The  board  shall  also  have  ]>ower  and  authority  to  make  diligent  investigations  into 
the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  and  into  the  organization,  conduct,  and  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  all  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  engaged  as  common 
carriers  in  the  marine  transportation  aforesaid,  and  to  gather  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  such  information  and  data  as  will  enable  him  to  recommend  to 
tho  Congresj  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  such  commerce  and  for  the  promotion  and 
development  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  declared  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  r^ulate  commerce,  approved  February  fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  all  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mentary thereto,  are  hereby  extended  to  include  common  carriers  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  aiyJ  property  by  water  between  the  ports  ofthe  United 
States,  and  not  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  between  the  United  States  and  its  Territories  and 
possessions,  and  between  the  Territories  and  pos-sessions  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
applicable,  except  that  in  resi;oct  to  such  common  carriers  the  board  hereby  created 
shall  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  tne  IntersUite  Commerce  Commission  mentioned  therein. 

Sec.  10.  That  on  and  after  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  saventeen,  no  cor- 
poration, firm,  or  individual  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  transporting  passengers  or 
property  b)^  water  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  not  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  State,  or  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  or  between 
the  United  States  ana  its  territories  and  possassions,  or  between  the  territories  and 
poesessions  of  the  United  States  without  first  obtaining  a  license  so  to  do  from  the  board 
nerebjr  created,  and  the  collector  of  customs  or  otner  officer  of  customs  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  refuse  clearance  to  any  vessel  unless  the  corporation, 
firm,  or  individual  owning  or  operating  the  same  is  a  nolder  of  such  license.  The  saia 
board  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  promulgate  and  establish  from  time  to 
time  such  rules  and  regulations,  to  be  obsarved  by  all  corporations,  firms,  or  individuids 
engaged  in  the  business  aforesaid,  as  may  in  its  judgment  be  necessary  to  secure  a  full 
and  complete  compliance  with  the  above  provision  and  to  carry  out  in  the  most  effect- 
lye  manner  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ana  is  also  authorized  and  directed  to  revoke 
licenses  theretofore  granted  when  satisfied  that  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
08  aforesaid  are  not  being  observed  or  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  not  being  complied 
with:  Provided,  That  the  authority  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect 
existing  laws  in  regard  to  vessels  or  the  authority  conferred  by  such  laws  upon  any 
oflScer  or  ofiScers  or  department  or  division  of  tne  Government  to  promul^te  and 
establish  rules  and  r^ulations  relating  thereto. 

Sec  II.  That  any  vessel  operated  under  this  act  may  be  listed  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  naval  auxiliarv  reserve,  and  such  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  such  vessels 
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MiDay  vdunte?r  far  tlie  puipoee  mav  be  enrolled  as  members  of  such  reserve  in  various 
n^indntixigBCorreflponmng  to  tnose  of  the  United  States  Navy  not  above  the  rank 
of  firatenant  commander,  provide  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  such 
FpfulatMms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  the  approval  of 
im  botid.  AH  xieraons  thus  enrolled  in  the  said  reserve  shall' be  entitled  to  receive 
retainer  allowancea  from  the  United  States  while  so  enrolled,  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the 
beard,  not  to  exceed  an  allowance  of  $5  per  month  for  enlisted  men,  $10  per  montn  for 
petty  oflkers,  $12  per  montii  iar  warrant  officers,  and  $15  per  month  for  officers. 

8ec.  12.  The  board  AsH,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  make 
arpport,  which  diall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  and  copirsof  which  shall  be  dls- 
tzibated  as  are  the  other  reports  transmitted  to  the  C  ongress.  This  report  shall  contain  a 
record  df  all  transactions  of  the  board  and  of  all  expenditures  and  rrceipts  under  this  act, 
and  of  the  operations  of  any  corporation  or  corporations  in  which  the  United  States  may 
lore  become  a  stockholder,  and  the  names  and  compensation  of  all  persons  employed 
\f7 aid  board. 

Sec.  13.  That  for  the  puipos?  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thb  act,  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  other- 
wic  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Tn^asurv  may  Issue 
aad  self  so  many  of  the  Panama  Canal  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  and  sold  by  section 
thre?,  and  on  the  same  terms,  as  may  be  necessav  to  secure  the  amount  of  $50,000,000, 
and  set  apart  and  us?  the  proceeds  thereof  for  such  purpose. 

Sic.  14.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

The  hearing  has  been  set  down  for  this  morning,  and  wiU  continue 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  to  give  those  interested  in 
this  l^islation  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

We  have  with  us  Mr.  William  H.  Douglas,  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  special  committ^^e  on  merchant  marine  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  I  have  invited  him  to  be  present, 
and,  as  he  has  many  engagements,  I  have  suggested  that  we  would 
be  pleased  to  afford  nim  an  opportunity  at  this  time  to  be  heard  with 
reference  to  the  bill.  I  take  pleasiure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
Douglas. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  H.  DOUOLAS. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  coiu-tosy  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  also  of  tno  Secretary  of  the  Treasiury,  in 
aDowing  me  to  speak  first. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  the  statement  that  I  have 
no  authority  from  the  board  here;  that  is,  from  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, to  make  any  statement,  but,  of  course,  our  records  are  ofiBcial 
Mid  have  been  published,  and  therefore  I  wiD  confine  myself  strictly 
to  the  official  records  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  connection  witn 
this  matter.     I  would  state  that  we  took  the  matter  up  last  year, 
and  very  thoroughly  went  into  it,  and  we  made  a  report  at  the  annual 
meeting,  which  took  place  in  February,  1915.     We  then  sent  out  a 
referendum,  which  is  fairly  well  known  to  all  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  that  referendum 
in  its  entirety  or  to  any  extent.     I  will  simply  state  that  we  did  not 
favor  the  piurchase  or  construction  and  operation  of  vessels  by  the 
United  States  Government,  as  a  vote  on  the  referendum.     We  then 
voted  on  whether,  in  case  the  Government  should  lease  these  vessels, 
and  not  operate  them  as  a  Government  operation,  the  coimtry  would 
favor  that  or  not,  and  the  vote  again  was  adverse  to  any  sucn  action 
by  the  Government. 

We  then  reauested  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  chamber,  to  signify 
their  approval  or  disapproval  on  the  question  of  subventions  and 
subsidies,  as  that  was  a  protection  feature  in  connection  with  the 
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merchant  marine,  and  they  voted  largely  in  favor  of  subventions  to 
create  the  mail  and  freight  lines,  whicn  we  all  acknowledge  we  desire. 

We  then  asked  if  it  would  be  desirable  to  consider  the  question  of 
subsidies  to  offset  the  cost  of  operation  between  sailing  under  the 
American  flag  and  \mder  foreign  flags,  which,  of  course,  has  been  a 
much-discussed  proposition,  and  again  the  vote  by  the  constituent 
bodies  of  the  chamber  was  in  favor  of  that  proposition. 

We  asked  various  questions  with  reference,  first,  to  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  shipping  board,  which,  in  our  judgment,  should  be  a  non- 
partisan board;  ttiat  is,  we  did  not  favor  having  the  officials  of  the 
Government  a  party  to  that  board,  in  ex  officio  positions,  and  the 
idea  of  the  committee  was  sustained  by  leferendum  by  the  constitu- 
ent bodies  in  that  paiticular. 

We  then  asked  aoout  a  marine  development  company,  with  a  view 
to  the  loan  of  money  to  help  the  merchants  in  this  country  to  build 
the  steamers  necessary  for  our  commerce,  but  we  did  not  receive  a 
two-thirds  vote,  and,  therefoie  the  chamber  is  not  in  any  way  com- 
mitted to  any  such  proposition,  and  have  not  advocated  it  since  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  xmderstand  that  the  chamber,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vot«,  decided  against  Government  ownership  and  operation  of 
vessels  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  decided  that  by  a  vote  of  690  opposed,  to 
89  in  favor. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  the  question  of  subsidies,  how  did  they 
vote? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  question  of  subsidy  was  713  in  favor  and  52 
opposed. 

Mr.  CuTiRY.  How  did  they  vote  on  a  Government  loan  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  On  a  Government  loan,  the  vote  was  416  in  favor, 
and  314  opposed.  Not  being  two-thirds,  of  course  the  chamber  at 
once  ceased  any  activity  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  too,  that  you  had  voted 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  should 
be  a  member  of  tnis  board  ex  officio  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  in  our  report,  and  the  recommendation  is 
that  we  consider  it  would  be  wiser,  in  the  judgment  of  the  constituent 
bodies  of  the  chamber — of  course  I  am  speaking  entirely  on  the 
referendum,  which  was  in  favor  of  a  nonpartisan  board — not  to  have 
them  on  the  board. 

The  committee  then  asked  whether  they  would  advise  that  the 
ocean  mail  law  of  1891  should  be  amended,  lowering  the  speed  of  the 
first-class  steamers  from  26  to  16  knots  and  the  second-class  steamers 
from  16  to  12  knots  and  allowing  a  board,  if  estabUshed,  to  grant  such 
compensation  as,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  desirable,  so  as  to 
create  these  foreign  lines,  and  the  vote  on  that  propof^tion  was  692 
in  favor  and  58  opposed.  We  favored  the  board  having  real  direct 
authority  to  estabush  Unes  by  subventions,  but  this  question  also 
was  asked,  because  we  thought  it  had  a  great  bearing,  as  many 
gentlemen,  we  understood,  both  in  Congress  and,  of  course,  many  out 
of  Congress,  perhaps  thought  that  the  amendment  of  the  1891  act 
was  a  desirable  thing  to  do;  in  fact  at  various  times  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  have  that  carried  out,  but  I  think  they  have  always 
been  defeated.     The  committee  recommended — and  in  that  particu- 
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hr  I  think  we  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Alexander's  committee  and  you 
gentlemen — that  legislation  tbould  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  the 
abolishment  of  deferred  rebates,  supervision  of  rates,  and  regulations 
far  filing  rates  and  agreements  among  oversea  lines.  There  were  601 
votes  in  favor,  as  agamst  130  opposed.  I  will  call  attention,  however^ 
to  the  fact  that  in  our  report  ana  in  tha  vote  we  used  the  word  *'  super- 
vision" as  against  *^  regulation."  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  those  two  words,  but,  judging  from  the  popular 
impression,  the  one  is  rather  more  strong  than  the  other,  but  perhaps 
"r^ulation"  is  required  by  reason  of  the  law  in  any  bill. 

We  believe  that  regulation  should  be  adopted.     We  do  not  want 

drastic  legislation  that  is  going  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  shipping 

measures  or  shipping  compames  or  the  proper  regulation,  by  those 

who  may  run  lines,  of  our  shipping;  but  we  do  think  that  a  board 

should  have  the  same  rights  of  supervision  which,  under  the  railroad 

system,  is  now  working  quite  successfully^  in  this  country;  that  is,  if 

snippers  feel  that  they  are  in  any  waj  injured  by  the  rates  or  by 

anytning  else  which  a  company  which  is  running  regular  lines^ 

carries  out  as  a  policy,  that  tney  should  have  the  right  to  go  to  the 

board  and  demejid  a  fair  and  proper  hearing. 

We  presume  the  board  naturally  also  would  grant  a  hearing  to  the 
shipping  company  and  then,  in  their  good  judgment,  they  would 
decide  as  to  wno  was  justified  and  regiilate  the  rate — and  they  should 
liave  the  power  to  do  so,  of  course — ^if,  in  their  judgment,  the  rate 
were  not  what  it  should  be.  I  want  to  make  that  distinct,  simply 
because  we  did  use  the  word  ''supervision,"  and  I  want  to  look  out 
that  I  do  not  transgress  in  any  way  beyond  my  referendum,  because, 
as  1  said,  I  have  no  authority  to  come  here;  so  to  that  extent  only 
do  we  differ,  although  personally  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
word  "regulation"  is  a  fair  and  proper  word,  because  ''supervision" 
might  not  give  them  enough  authority. 

The  Chairman.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  created 
a  great  many  yeais  ago,  and  it  had  the  power  of  supervision,  but  it 
was  only  within  the  last  decade  tliat  it  was  given  the  power  to 
"regulate,"  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that  they  nave  had 
real  power  over  the  railroads  in  the  matter  of  transportation  rates. 
Now,  if  you  will  study  this  bill  you  will  find  that  the  power  is  vested 
ill  this  board  to  regulate.  It  does  not  say  that  they  shall  do  it,  but 
that  thi»y  shall  supervise,  and,  whenever  it  is  necessary,  they  shall 
have  power  to  step  in  and  compel  the  observance  of  reasonable 
regulations. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Personally,  Judge,  I  take  no  exception  to  your 
position;  but  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  refer- 
endum word,  simply  to  make  that  clear. 

The  committee  then  took  up  the  question  of  Federal  license,  and 
we  asked  the  people  their  opinion,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country  were  in  favor  of  having  that  as  an  established 
feature  in  any  bill  which  might  be  passed;  and  I  am  pleased  to  say^ 
because  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord,  that  there  were  610  votes  m 
iavor  of  that  to  120  votes  opposed,  which  is  a  decided  and  pro- 
nounced majority. 

The  question  of  regulation,  as  voted  upon  by  us,  covered  lines  which 
were  run  under  the  American  flag  to  foreign  lands,  and  also  lines  which 
would  be  run  by  foreign  corporations.    We  made  that  a  very  em- 
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phatic  statement  and  plain  point,  because  I  feel  it  would  not  be 
justificable  or  right,  nor  do  I  assume  for  a  moment,  although  I  have 
endeavored  to  get  enlightenment  on  that  subject,  but  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, as  to  what  the  present  bill  intends  to  ao  in  that  particular — I 
think  that  foreign  lines  need  a  license  to  be  taken  out  far  more  than 
American  lines  do:  that  is,  tlmt  you  can  not  discriminate.  If  you 
are  going  to  put  a  license  on  an  American  line — and  I  am  in  favor  of 
doing  so  in  a  proper  way,  with  proper  regulations,  which  the  bo^rd^ 
of  course,  will  have  authority  to  promulgate — I  feel  that  it  would  be 
almost  a  slap  at  American  shipping  if  we  did  not  include  th^".,  and 
also  incorporate  a  license  feature  for  all  foreign  vet^els  that  run  a 
regular  line.  I  hold  and  contend  this  point:  Where  a  foreign  line 
comes  hero  and  establishes  a  home  and  becomes  a  regular  part  of 
our  system  of  Grovemment.  where  they  are  practically  the  same  as 
ourselves  and  run  regular  lines,  establishing  their  offices  and  prac- 
tically making  themselves  a  part  of  our  shipping,  even  though  they 
fly  a  foreign  nag  on  their  vessels,  that  in  tnat  case  we  are  perfectly " 
justified  in  feeling  that  the  American  public  should  have  some  justi- 
fication and  some  rights,  and  that  we  should  not  be  under  the  burden 
which  wo  have  been  for  25  years  and  over  of  having  to  submit  to  a 
great  many  irregularities  and  a  great  many,  you  might  say,  perse- 
cutions wKich  are  not  justified,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  those  men 
are  here  enjoying  our  protection  and  enjoying  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag,  even  though  their  vessels  on  the  ocean  do  not  fly  the 
American  flag. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  at  this  point  that  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  bill  says  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1917,  no  corpora- 
tion, firm,  or  indiviaual  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  transporting 
passengers  or  property  by  water  oetween  the  ,ports  of  the  United 
States  and  not  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  or  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  coxmtries,  or  between  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  and  possessions,  or  between  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  without  first  obtaining  a  license  so  to  do 
from  the  board  hereby  created.  That  section  applies  to  foreign  as 
weD  as  domestic  vessels;  but  if  there  is  any  question  about  it,  we 
would  amend  it  by  saying  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1917,  no  cor- 
poration, firm,  or  indiviaual,  domestic  or  foreign — because  it  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  foreign  vessels  as  well  as  to  American  vessels. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  Question,  Judge,  that  that  was  your  inten- 
tion; but  I  felt,  in  view  of  tne  fact  that  I  asked  you  that  question  by 
letter  twice,  we  had  better  emphasize  it  and  make  quite  certain  that 
that  was  your  intention  imder  the  bill,  so  there  coidd  not  be  any 
doubt  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Could  you  make  the  language  any  clearer  than  thatt 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  I  could.  I  think  it  should  say  that  all  cor- 
porations owned  and  operated  by  United  States  citizens  or  corpora- 
tions, and  all  lines  operated  by  foreign  agencies,  or  where  the  line  was 
owned  by  foreigners,  should  equally  become  a  party  to  the  license. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  any  stronger  than  this 
language,  which  says  that  no  boat  shall  clear  for  a  foreign  port 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  you  should  always  state  just  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  tnat.     We  will  make 
that  plain,  because  we  agree  thoroughly. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  The  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  these  Ucenses  on  the  point  of  whetner  a  tramp 
steamer  coining  here  from  any  port  of  the  world,  with  no  intention  to 
enjoy  our  hospitality  for  more  than,  perhaps,  a  few  days,  within 
wmcn  to  discharge  her  cargo,  and,  perhaps,  take  on  other  cargo  here 
or  go  away  in  ballast,  was  subject  to  this  Ucense,  and  I  have  not Imown 
how  to  answer  that  question.  I  have  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  you 
did  not  intend  that  -a  tramp  steamer,  merely  coming  here  in  that  way, 
that  might  not  be  here  again  for  many  years,  was  to  take  out  a 
Ucen^' 

The  Chairm^".  Of  course,  one  benefit  that  will  come  from  these 
hearings  will  be  to  bring  out  all  these  exceptional  cases^  because  in 
drafting  a  bill  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  everything  in  mind 
that  we  might  have. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  wanted  to  bring  that  out,  because  there  is  a  wide 

distinction  between  the  two,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will  kindly 

pve  that  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Those  are  the  main  features,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 

able  to  say  that  while  we  do  not  accord  entirely  with  the  learned 

gentlemen  around  this  board  with  reference  to  these  matters,  yet  to 

jiuite  a  considerable  extent  we  feel  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  them 

in  our  report.     The  main  thing  in  which  we  are  not  m  sympathy,  of 

course,  is  the  question  of  how  we  are  going  to  estabUsh  these  lines  and 

how  we  are  gomg  to  put  the  American  conmierce  on  the  ocean.     We 

are  all  liable  to  mistake,  and  we  all  get  hobbies,  and  naturally  we 

enjoy  the  privilege  of  speaking  for  our  hobby;  and  the  hobby  oi  the 

ehamber  of  commerce,  I  might  say,  seems  to  be  clearly  that  it  is  a 

cheaper,  more  expedient,  ana  an  easier  way  to  accomplisn  the  putting 

on  01  these  hues  oy  a  direct  subvention,  or  by  amending  the  law  ol 

1891,  than  it  is  to  endeavor  to  start  those  Unes  in  the  way  that  you 

gentlemen  propose.     We  all  reaUze  that  whether  we  start  these  hnes 

or  do  not  start  these  hnes  to  foreign  countries,  there  must  be,  besides 

j     that,  a  large  amount  of  commerce  which  can  not  go  on  those  lines 

and  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide  accommodation,  if  we  are 

ffoing  to  take  the  standard  of  commercial  world  power,  which  we  all 

nope  we  will,  and  I  hope  the  board  intend  in  this  bill  which  they 

finally  may  pass  to  consider  that  thing  very  carefully,  because  the  bill 

does  not  cover  that  point  under  any  possibility  of  conception. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  we  would  secure  imder  this  bill.     The  entire 

amount   of  money  provided   for  in   the   bill  is   $50,000,000;   that 

!     is  all  that  is  appropriated.     It  is,  of  course,  in  doubt,  but  so  far  as 

I     our  judgment  would  go,  as  a  committee  we  did  not  feel  that  under 

I     that  bifl  you   could  secure   more   than  perhaps  60  vessels  of   the 

1    right  type,  standard,  and  size  to  go  on,  you  might  say,  deep-sea 

^1    business.     To-day  we  have  only  about  1,700,000  or  1,500,000  gross 

^\    Ions  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  business,  and  of  that  ship- 

l    pine  there  is  a  very  considerable  portion  which  pertains  entirely  and 

QJJl   wlely,  you  might  say,  to  special  instrumentaUties  of  transportation — 

^i   vesseb  wliich  are  built  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  which,  of  course, 

aii.1   tte  used  for  that  purpose,  but  tney  do  not  go  under  berth  and  do  not 

2^\   earry  general  cargo,  and,  consequently,  are  of  very  httle  use  except 

1   to  those  who  build  them  for  special  purposes.     We  might  refer,  for 

example,  to  a  tank  steamer  built  and  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil 

^20— IQ 2 
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Co.  This  country  needs  to-day,  undoubtedly,  for  any  kind  of 
reasonable  protection  at  least  eight  to  ten  million  gross  tons  of 
shipping,  and  I  understand,  as  does  perhaps  everybody  nere,  that  we 
can  not  acquire  that  shipping  except  by,  you  might  say,  a  gradual 
process  covering  a  number  oi  years,  and  that  to-day,  under  tne  war 
conditions  which  exist,  our  yards  are  full  of  work  and  the  yards 
abroad  are  full  of  work,  and  we  are  unable,  by  reason  of  the  restric- 
tions put  upon  it  by  foreign  countries,  to  buy  vessels  abroad.  These 
are  very,  very  serious  problems,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  committee — 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  public  will  condemn  any  action  of  this 
committee;  in  fact,  I  think  they  will  uphold  it  most  heartily — ^will 
give  any  man  in  this  country,  no  matter  what  part  he  may  live  in, 
who  desires  to  acquire  a  few  ships  of  his  own  an  opportunity  to  have 
them  built,  so  that  he  can  overcome,  in  some  measure,  the  diflFerence 
in  cost  of  operation  of  the  American  ship  under  our  laws — and  I 
understand  and  realize  that  we  can  not  change  aU  our  laws  to  meet 
the  ideas  of  the  whole  public;  there  always  will  be  that  difference 
in  cost,  by  reason  of  the  difference  between  our  system  and  European 
systems,  out  I  want  to  appeal  to  this  committee  most  urgently  to 
give  that  feature  careful  thought.  I  believe  that  you  should  give 
the  board  something  to  do,  something  to  work  on  for  the  benefit  of 
this  country,  and  say  to  them,  practically,  ''We  will  allow  any  man 
who  will  come  to  the  board,  and  who  wishes  to  build  a  sliip  for  the 
good  of  American  commerce,  if  he  wiU  present  his  plans,  and  if  he 
will  build  his  ship  along  lines  which  wul  commend  the  board's  ap- 
proval, which  will  be  useful  for  commercial  purposes  and  useful  in  case 
of  war  or  for  any  other  requirement  of  the  Government — we  will 
meet  him  fairly,  u  ho  will  meet  our  views  as  to  his  ship,  and  we  will 

Say  him  in  some  way.'^  Now,  I  do  not  care  in  what  way,  and  I 
o  not  think  the  public  cares.  This  idea  that  the  public  is  espe- 
cially entitled  to  emy  one  judgment  on  this  subject  is  erroneous, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  themselves  care  particularly  about  the 
method,  but  give  the  board  authority  to  pay  for  those  differences. 
You  might  start  in  and  say  that  the  payment  should  not  be  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  vear  for  the  first  year,  and  it  might  reach  a 
maximum,  and  if  you  did  that,  you  would  get,  in  my  opinion,  in 
five  or  six  years  four  million  or  five  miUion  tons  of  shipping,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  cost  this  Government,  if  you  put  a  maximum 
on  it,  say,  more  than  five  miUion  dollars  in  putting  those  four  or  five 
million  gross  tons  on  the  water  under  the  American  flag. 
Mr.  Ia>xtd.  In  any  one  year? 

Mr.  Douglas,  les;  in  any  one  year,  and  you  would  not  reach 
the  maximum  for  six  or  seven  years.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  public 
of  the  United  States  would  for  one  moment  dream  of  criticizing 
Congress  imder  a  provision  of  that  kind.  It  is  absolutely  essential. 
You  win  never  get  the  ships,  except  by  waiting  many  years,  imless 
you  do  something  of  that  kmd. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  of  how  many 
ships  we  could  get  by  paying  an  annual  subvention  or  subsidy  of 
$5,000,000? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  About  10  years  ago  I  went  into  it 
very  thoroughly,  very  deeply,  and  paid,  myself,  some  of  the  best 
experts  in  the  East  to  look  that  thing  up,  and  to  talk  it  over  with  me^ 
and  I  foimd  at  that  time — of  course,  thmgs  are  entirely  changed ». 
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raitl^xien,  and  you  can  not  do  it  to-day,  and  I  recomize  that — but 
1  found  that  about  between  four  and  five  milhons  of  dollars  at  that 
time — ^10  years  ago,  say — ^would  have  given  us  at  least  eight  lines 
to  foreign  countries,  and  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  increased 
fliose  lines  as  time  went  on,  and  I  figured  at  that  time  that  we  would 
have  had  about,  say,  at  the  end  of  10  years,  xmder  the  $5,000,000 
appropriation,  whicn  would  have  nm  10  years — that  would  have 
beott  $50,000,000,  it  is  true — ^but  I  think  wo  would  have  at  least  two 
or  three  hundred  steamers.  Of  course,  those  estimates  were  based 
OD  conditions  which  existed  then,  which  were,  of  course,  a  lower  cost 
of  building  and  everything  favorable  to  purchases  and  operation. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  can  answer  the  question,  but,  of  course,  what  I 
am  advocatmg  now  is  entirely  different,  because  I  imderstnad  the 
Imes  will  be  established  in  a  dmerent  way. 

I  want  to  touch  upon  just  one  or  two  points,  if  I  am  not  taking  up 
too  much  time,  Mr.  Alexander,  in  connection  with  the  present  Dilf, 
because  it  is  a  very  serious  question. 

Hie  first  point  I  would  Uke  to  bring  up  is  your  section  where  you 
state  that  it  is  the  intention  to  build,lease,  or  buy  here  or  elsewhere 
these  vessels  with  a  view  to  leasing  them  to  American  citizens  or 
oorporations.  I  was  disappointed,  and  I  think  many  others  were, 
that  the  very  pronoimced  and  very  admirable  statements  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  did  not  come  into  play  in  that  bill  a  Uttle 
more  on  that  feature.  I  beheve  he  is  present,  and  I  hope  I  am  not 
oooting  him  wrong  when  I  say  he  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
(Ksire  of  having  fines  established  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  this 
because  there  is  an  inference  on  the  part  of  the  pubUc  that  it  is  a 
Kttle  sidetracked.  I  think  that  the  till  should  say  distinctly  that 
the  fiist  intent  and  purpose  of  the  building  of  these  boats,  if  they 
are  built,  means  the  establishment  of  these  lines,  and  then  make  it 
plain  that  that  language  ^'with  a  view  to''  means  that  those  lines 
are  to  be  first  established  under  private  ownership,  if  it  be  feasible 
to  do  it. 

1  understand  that  the  intent  of  the  gentlemen  present  here  in  this 
committee  is  the  same  as  I  am  urging,  but  if  you  will  just  make  that 
plain  to  the  pubUc,  your  ways  will  be  greaseii;  they  will  have  more 
sympathy  with  the  bill  than  if  you  do  not  make  it  plain.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  this  country  who  does  not  say  that  he  wants  hnes  to 
South  America  and  to  Africa  and  to  Australia,  and  in  every  other 
direction  where  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  can  be  benefited; 
[  and  I  hope  that  will  be  made  clear,  because  the  people  have  the 
idea  that  it  will  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  to  pay  for  the  estabUsluucnt  of  cer- 
tam  lines  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  would  be  the  prime  object,  for  this  reason, 
Judije:  Fifty  n)illions  of  dollars  will  not  establish  those  lines,  because 
the  vessels  built  bv  that  S50,000,000  will  probably  be  ejitirely  taken 
up  in  the  e*^tablisliment  of  those  lines,  so  you  must  look  at  it  as  a 
cold  fact  that  you  will  not  have  any  more  ships  after  tho.^e  lines  are 
established,  if  they  are  established,  to  lease  or  to  sell  to  individuals, 
>  \\\  HOT  will  you  ever  have,  because  you  have  a  coastwise  provision  as 
yesA  ▼rfl  in  tliis  bill,  which  I  did  not  mention,  and  I  have  no  authority  to 
nie.l  spe^k  about.  Our  committee  did  not  take  up  the  coastwise  business, 
cf^\  wil  that  is  a  moct  important  and  a  most  necessary  feature. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  note  that  this  hill  provides  that  if  these 
ships  are  huilt  in  an  American  shipyard,  they  may  he  used  in  coast- 
WLse  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  quite  proper. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  are  not  wiUing  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  propo- 
sition that  a  ship  built  in  an  American  shipyard  should  )iot  be  used 
in  coastwise  as  w  ell  as  in  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  see  how  }*ou  could.  That  is  altogether 
pro])er.  If  a  man  builds  a  sliip  here,  he  has  the  right  to  use  it  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  beyond  questioa,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Curry.  Even  though  sue  is  assisted  by  the  Government? 

M)'.  Douglas.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  the  slightest  difference* 
whether  she  is  assisted  or  whether  she  is  not.  That  is  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  conmiittee.  I  can  only  express  myself  personally  on 
this  proposition;  I  consider  and  I  understand  that  some  of  my 
committee,  perhaps,  and  othei's  differ  with  me  o!i  that  question,  but 
I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question,  because  I  can  express  myself 
personally,  and  personally  I  do  not  think  it  is  esseT)tidl,  if  she  is  built 
m  an  American  shipyard,  to  give  her  that  difference  of  cost  when  she 
is  engaged  in  deep-sea  business,  and  if  I  were  framing  a  bill,  I  would 
distinctly  state  in  the  bill  if  she  were  engaged  in  deep-sea  business  for 
a  continuous  sen  ice  of,  say,  not  loss  than  six  months  at  one  time, 
that,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  they  might  have  authority  to 
give  or  grant  some  compensation,  but  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
ftiat  it  would  be  fair  or  proper  to  give  that  grant  if  she  were  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  an  anomoly  if  one  of  these  ships  built 
in  an  American  shipyard  and  chartered  or  leased  by  this  board  to  a 

Srivate  individual  or  a  corporation,  and  trading  from  New  York  to 
apan  or  China,  might  not  cany  passengers  or  freight  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  and  then  proceed  on  her  jomney  to  the  Far  East. 
I  say  that  would  be  an  anomoly  to  sav  they  should  not  do  that. 
Of  course,  I  assume  the  purpose  oi  this  bill  is  thnt  these  vessels  should, 
primarily,  be  used  in  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  DouGiJ^s.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  one  Unk  in  her  trip,  they  might  trade  from 
coast  to  coast,  because  this  is  a  great  empire  itseli. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  mean,  and  also  carry  a  cargo  that  was  going 
farther  on  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  or  carry  a  cargo  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  and  then  a  cargo  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Part  of  the  cargo,  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course,  if  she  had  no  cargo  after  she  left  San 
Francisco  she  would,  of  course,  start  a  new  voyage. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  that  is  understood  by  the  committee,  and  1 
&m  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  proposition  that  a  vessel  should 
be  permitted  to  go  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  discharge 
50  per  cent  of  her  cargo  at  San  Francisco,  and  she  should  be  eliminate^ 
from  payment  for  any  part  of  that  cargo.     That  would  be  perfectly 
proper.     Naturally  we  are  not  going  to  pay  them  a  subsidy  for  rur^— 
ning  on  the  coast.     That  would  be  all  wrong. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  not  pay  any  ship  subsidy  for  engaging 
in  the  coastwise  trade ;  that  is  dead  sure. 

Mr.  Curry.  An  American-built  vessel  could  go  from  Liverpool  to 
San  Francisco  by  way  of  New  York,  unload  part  of  her  cargo  at 
New  York  and  take  on  some  cargo  at  New  York  for  San  Francisco 
and  then  load  again  at  San  Francisco  back  to  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  it  would  be  imfair  to  the  rest  of  the  shipping 
for  her  to  do  that  and  receive  full  remuneration  in  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  subsidy  at  all.  I  was 
speaking  about  an  American-built  ship.  This  bill  provides  that  if  a 
snip  is  built  at  an  American  shipyard  sne  may  be  used  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 
Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  and  you  can  not  stop  her. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  why  it  should 
be  done. 

Mr.  Douglas.  No.  They  should  be  subsidized  only  for  particidar 
trade. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  your  experience  in  the  shipping  trade  and  in  your 
knowledge  of  general  business  throughout  the  coxmtrjr  have  you  found, 
to  a  lar^e  extent,  any  opposition  to  the  use  of  subsidy;  or  the  use  of 
the  word  ** subsidy"  m  relation  to  building  up  an  American  merchant 
marine? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  best  answer  that  question  by  stating,  if  the 
gentleman  has  heard  what  I  have  i\;st  said  as  to  the  viewpoint  of 
others  throughout  the  country  on  tnat  subject,  he  will  recall  that  I 
8wd  they  overwhelmingly  feel  perfectly  agreeable  to  take  subventions 
or  subsidies,  if  Congress  is  willing  to  grant  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  experience  1  have  had  here  during  the  years  I 
hive  been  in  Congress  is  that,  in  reality,  there  is  no  real  opposition  to 
the  use  of  the  word  ** subsidy"  or  to  subsidy  itself,  except  on  the  part 
of  some  Members  of  Congress  who  represent  dry  districts^  where  ves- 
sels never  go  and  can  not  exist;  they  think  that  subsidy  is  a  horrible 
thing. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  best  answer  that,  Mr.  Greene,  by  stating  this: 
You  can  meet  10  men  in  the  street  and  you  can  indulge  in  a  contro- 
versy— ^because  it  is  always  a  controversial  question,  as  we  know — 
with  all  those  10  men,  andf  after  you  have  discussed  it  with  them  and 
talked  about  it  a  long  time,  you  may  finally  say,  '*You  are  in  favor 
of  having  the  American  flag  on  the  ocean,  are  you  not?''  and  every 
one  of  those  10  men — I  do  not  care  what  section  they  are  from — ^will 
say,  '*Yes;  I  am."  Then  if  you  say,  '* Gentlemen,  ao  you  care  how 
the  flag  ffoes  on  the  ocean  ?  Are  you  weddi*d  to  this  special  way  you 
I  have  tola  me  about?"  And  they  will  say,  **No;  I  do  not  care  how; 
I  I  want  the  American  flag  on  the  ocean,  and  I  will  indorse  anything 
**•  I  that  Congress  does  to  put  it  there.''  That  is  the  sentiment,  and  I  am 
1  that  way,  too ;  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it.  If  you  will  provide 
A  the  way,  I  will  indorse  your  scheme;  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  sub- 
i\\  advor  what  not. 

^^4     Mr.  Saunders.  Are  you  about  through  with  your  remarks,  Mr. 
>^m  Douglas? 
*^^n     Mr.  Douglas.  Practically  through. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  I  want  to  ask  you  i 
number  of  questions,  and  to  get  some  information,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  interrupt  you  if  you  are  not  through. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  be  through  shortly.  I  hope  it  will  be  fair  ii 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  hope  that  the  bill  will  make  promi 
nent  the  question  of  the  commercial  needs  of  the  country.  We  are  a] 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  naval  requirements,  too,  but 
do  not  think  the  naval  requirements  should  be  put  ahead  of  the  com 
mercial  requirements.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  courtesy 
for  which  we  thank  him,  was  agreeable  to  have  us  incorporate  in  ou 
fourth  annual  report  this  question,  the  addendum  in  relation  to  wha 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  desired  in  the  way  of  boats  to  be  built  in 
meet  the  Navy  requirements,  and  I  think  if  you  gentlemen  will  care 
fully  analyze  that  statement,  if  it  is  intended  to  build  on  that  line 
I  am  afraid  we  would  run  against  a  good  many  snags,  and  that  w 
would  not  get  auite  the  commercial  vessels  that  we  require. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Ninety  per  cent  or  more  of  the  people  want  an  Ameri 
can  merchant  marine,  and  do  not  care  how  they  get  it.  Nevertheless 
does  not  yoiur  chamber  of  commerce,  in  the  presentation  you  ar 
tnaking  now,  tend  to  upset  the  obtaining  of  that  merchant  marine  b; 
the  means  proposed  in  this  bill,  and  to  hold  us  down  to  the  one  idei 
of  obtaining  it  by  subsidy  only  ?  If  your  people  can  not  get  it  in  an, 
other  way  than  through  this  bill,  will  they  oDstruct  it  and  filibust^ 
it  to  death  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Hardy,  I  would  like  to  answer  that  questior 
but  it  would  involve  a  big  argument.  I  shall  not  control  Congress 
Unfortunately  I  am  a  Republican,  I  regjret  to  say;  I  would,  perhapj 
rather  be  a  Democrat  unaer  this  administration. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  you  favor  beating  this  bill,  rather  than  t 
accept  it  in  its  present  form  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  answer  you  right  straight:  Personally,  if  yoi 
stick  to  stubbomess,  I  think  we  should,  but  ii  you  yield  to  the  han< 
of  good-fellowship  -and  understand,  now,  I  am  talking  personallj 
I  am  not  talking  for  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  for  anybody  else, 
am  only  talking  for  myself — if  you  will  extend  the  hand  of  sympath; 
and  good-fellowship  to  the  American  people  in  your  bill,  and  if  joi 
will  incorporate  in  it  those  reasonable  and  proper  changes,  I  behev 
the  jpubhc  will  be  with  you. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  if  we  will  go  your  way,  you  will  b 
with  us,  but  you  will  not  go  our  way  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No  :  but  there  is  give  and  take  in  good-fellowship 
and  we  are  willing — I  am  not  speakmg  for  the  pubUc,  only  myself  per 
fionally — I  beUeve  that  the  great  obstacle  and  the  serious  obstacl 
with  your  bill  to-day  is  the  fact  that  you  do  not  come  out  definitely 
and  positively  and  say  that  you  intend  to  spend  this  S50,000,000  fo: 
the  benefit  of  the  coimtry,  and  also  that  you  are  not  for  Govemmen 
operation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  you  are  very  definite  in  your  position,  unless  it 
goes  your  way  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Hardy;  not  any  more  my  way  than  youi 
way.     There  are  two  ways  vou  could  go. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  we  snould  propose  to  put  the  American  mer 
chant  marine  on  the  sea  in  our  way,  will  you  nelp  us  ? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  not  give  you  much  help, 
but  I  will  throw  out  a  suggestion  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  woula  compromise,  your  way  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  I  want  a  compromise,  because  by  compromise 
is  the  only  way  we  will  get  into  this  good-fellowship  that  I  hope  we 
will  ^t  into.  You  can  do  but  one  thing  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
American  pubUc  on  this  question,  and  the  American  public  beyond 
any  doubt,  is  against  you,  Mr.  Hardy,  on  that  proposition — abso* 
lutely. 

Toe  Chairman.  On  what  proposition? 

Mr.  Douglas.  On  the  proposition  of  permanent  Government  opera- 
tion. Now,  why  do  you  not  do  this:  Why  do  you  not  say,  ''We  will 
take  you  into  our  confidence."  Why  do  jou  not  incorporate  in  the 
bill  a  provision  that  the  Government,  if  it  is  forced  to  have  operation, 
will  limit  that  operation  to  a  reasonable  number  of  years  after  the 
war,  and  take  the  sting  out  of  your  bill,  because  what  is  the  use  of 
having  Government  operation  with  $50,000,000  ?  It  is  a  farce  on  the 
face  oi  it,  Mr.  Hardy,  oecause  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get 

gur  60  steamers  with  your  $50,000,000?  Are  you  going  to  go  to 
ingress  next  year  and  say,  ''We  made  a  mistake;  the  United  States 
does  not  want  100  vessels;  they  want  1,000  vessels,"  and  ask  them 
for  $100,000,000  more  ?     You  will  not  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  put  in  a  limit  of,  say,  five  years, 
wo\ild  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  get  behind 
Oiisbill? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  only  answer  that  by  saying  that,  so  far  as  I 
un  personally  concerned,  I  would  hope  they  would  try  to  meet  you 
on  fair  grounds,  but  understand,  as  I  said  when  I  came  here  this 
morning,  I  could  not  get  hold  of  Mr.  Fay,  or  anybody  else;  therefore 
I  can  only  speak  for  the  Chamber  of  dommerce  on  the  referendum 
and  reports ;  out,  personally,  I  do  not  think  I  would  do  much  kicking. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  disposed  to  resent,  and 
that  is  the  impUcation  that  yoa  are  speaking  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Douglas.  So  far  as  the  referendum  goes,  ves. 

The  Chairman.* I  question  that  very  seriously.  Who  were  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  of  which  you  were  chairman,  that 
framed  this  report? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  last  report  or  the  present  report  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  present  report. 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  here  in  the  book,  and  I  will  leave  it  with 
you,  Mr.  Alexander. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  read  them  off,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Paul  C.  Bates,  of  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  could  not  say  exactly  who  he  is,  without  referring 
to  my  letters. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  position  as  to  the  steamship  Unes 

and  the  railroads  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  He  has  taken  a  ^reat  deal  of  interest  in  it,  I  imder- 

s^and,  and  he  has  also  taken  an  mterest  in  the  referendum  in  that 

part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.     He  sent  me  a  very  large 
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number  of  letters,  which  he  told  me  to  file  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  which  he  had  had  from  50  or  60  other  chambers  of  com- 
merce or  other  parties  in  Portland. 

The  Chairman.  I  spent  a  month  in  Portland  last  summer,  and  it 
was  my  privilege  to  meet  many  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  of  its  different  subcommittees,  and  I  have  a  notion 
of  the  influence  that  dictated  the  report  of  that  chamber,  and  I 
told  the  subcommittee  to  be  sure,  when  that  was  written,  that  some 
railroad  man's  hand  was  not  over  their  shoulder,  directing  their 
opinion.  I  said  that  to  the  subcommittee.  I  just  felt  that  influ- 
ence was  so  predominating  that  I  said  that  to  them — but  do  you 
know  Mr.  Bates  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  company  he  is 
associated  with,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  memorv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  is  connected  with  a  steamship  line,  is  he  not! 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know;  really,  I  am  not  sure;  not  to  my 
knowledge;  it  is  not  on  his  letterhead. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  reports  by  the  subcommittee  referred 
to  the  members  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  does  each  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  commerce  express  his  opinion  ?  Just  give  us 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  you  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  thought  the  judge  was  pretty  well  advised  about 
that  without  needing  any  explanation  from  me. 

We  appoint  a  committee;  that  committee,  presumably,  study  the 
subject  and  get  what  information  and  advice  and  judgment  they  can 
on  the  matter.  If  it  is  deemed  proper  to  make  a  report  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  desires  us  to  do  so,  that  committee  maKes  a 
report.  That  report  then  goes  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  cham- 
ber and  they  O.  K.  it  or  make  changes  in  it.  You  wiD  note  we  have  a 
little  memorandum  here  in  our  present  report,  by  which  we  star  cer- 
tain men  that  we  could  not  get  on  the  committee,  could  not  get  hold 
of  them  in  time,  and  we  state  that  since  the  report  was  submitted 
there  were  certain  suggestions  made.  That  report,  I  want  to  say,  in 
the  amended  form,  was^handed  to  me  not  one  minute  before  I  went  to 
the  platform  to  present  it.  I  knew,  of  course,  its  contents,  but  it  had 
to  be  reprinted  with  those  things  added.  Then,  after  that  is  done,  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  report  which  justifies  our  going  to  a  referen- 
dum, why,  of  course,  we  go  to  referendum,  and  then  we  get  an  expres- 
sion, and.  the  committee  itself  and  the  board  of  directors  never  take 
any  action,  as  you  know,  Judge,  on  any  question,  until  they  have  the 
authority  by  a  referendum  confirmed  by  two-tliirds  of  that  vote, 
before  they  feel  justified  in  making  any  expression  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  two-tnirds  vote  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No;  it  is  two-thirds  vote  of  the  constituent  bodies. 
There  are  between  six  and  seven  hundred  of  them  to-day  scattered  all 
over  this  country  and  some  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  do  vou  get  the  senti- 
ment of  the  individual  members  of  the  chambers  oi  commerce.  For 
instance,  in  Portland — I  suppose  you  aU  have  the  same  rules — how 
did  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Portland  get  the  sentiments  of  the 
membership  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Portland  with  reference 
to  this  legislation  I 
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Mr.  DonoL-\s.  Of  course  that  depends  on  the  rules  of  the  various 
bodies.  It  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  chambers  of  commerce 
or  other  commercial  organizations,  because  the}'^  are  not  all  chambers 
of  commerce — these  constituent  bodies. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chamber  ot  Commerce  of  Portland  is  one  of 
your  constituent  bodies  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  ves.  As  to  how  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Portland  took  that  referendum  and  what  way  they  acted  on  it,  T  have 
no  knowle<ige. 

The  Chairman.  Individual  members  of  that  chamber  of  conmierce 
told  me  that,  so  far  as  they  have  ki^owledge,  the  question  was  never 
submitted  to  the  membership  of  the  chamber. 
iir.  DouGi^vs.  That  I  do  not  know,  Jud^e. 

The  Chairman.  Hence,  I  say  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not,  if 
that  is  the  method,  those  reports  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  reflect 
the  sentiment  of  the  indiviclual  members  of  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  only  sav  on  that  question  that  I  am  wiUing  to 
go  with  you,  leavhig  out  a  small  se.,tion  of  the  South,  to  any  chanir)er 
of  conanerce  in  the  United  States  to  which  you  want  to  go  with  me, 
and  let  us  see  whether  the  sentiment  in  that  chamber  oi  commerce 
agrees  with  me  or  with  you.     I  will  be  wilUng  to  take  the  chance. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  I  just  want  to  find  out  how  you  ascertain  the  sen- 
timent of  the  individual  members. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  not  say.  In  New  York  they  have,  for  in- 
stHiice,  ascertained  it  in  a  lot  of  different  ways,  so  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  answer  the  question  frankly. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  On  page  19  you  have  a  statement  here  which  says 
that  on  May  8  nine  Questions  were  placed  before  the  members  of 
the  chamber  separated  on  two  ballots  accordingly  as  the  questions 
were  based  primarily  upon  issues  raised  by  the  report  of  the  special 
committee  or  were  added  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  chamber. 
Under  the  by-laws  of  the  chamber  the  voting  closed  at  midnight  on 
June  22,  when  282  organizations  had  filed  ballots.  These  organiza- 
tions are  situated  in  39  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  the  PhiUppines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Paris,  France.  In  the  bal- 
loting each  organization  casts  as  many  votes  as  it  may  have  delegates 
at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  chamber.  Was  that  done  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  the  way  you  got  your  vote  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Does  not  that  answer  the  chairman's  question,  then  t 
Mr.  Douglas.  It  does,  except  that  the  chairman  is  perfectly  riffht, 
I  think,  in  making  his  point.     I  can  not  say  to  him  how  any  indiviaujd 
constituent  body  reacted  the  result. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  But  that  is  the  general  rule  of  your  chamber  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  that  is  the  wav  it  should  be  done  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  Yes.  I  find  out  tnat  Mr.  Bates — I  have  a  letter 
from  him  in  my  pocket — his  name  is  Paul  C.  Bates,  Portland,  Oreg., 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McCargar,  Bates  &  Lively,  and  the 
heading — I  am  taking  it  from  the  heading — it  is  down  as  ''General 
insurance  agents.** 

Mr.  Greene.  You  are  going  to  give  the  remainder  of  the  names  on 
that  committee  ? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  If  the  conamittee  wishes  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  the  report? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Douglas  this  question:  L 
case  of  any  lines  being  leased  under  this  bill  for  the  foreign  trade 
do  you  think  it  would  oe  a  fair  proposition — assuming,  as  I  do,  tha 
if  tney  are  leased  in  the  foreign  trade  they  will  be  leased  at  a  \o^ 
figure,  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign-budt  vessels,  running  unde 
foreign  regulations — would  it  be  a  f au*  proposition  for  those  leasei 
lines  to  be  admitted  in  competition  with  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  a  special  desire  t 
do  so,  under  the  bill,  unless  there  is  that  one  provision  of  the  bi] 
which  gives  them  authority  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  a  OTeat  question,  because  it  depends  upoi 
to  whom  you  lease  them,  i  ou  may  lease  them  to  people  who  ar 
already  i/the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course,  if  they  get  one  or  two  or  more  of  thos 
steamers,  I  presume  they  are  benefiting  to  some  extent,  and  I  sup 
pose  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  take  a  chance  on  tha 
proposition;  but  I  say  if  you  start  your  lines,  there  will  be  no  vessel 
to  lease.     That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  the  expression  of  th 
opinion  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  o 
the  United  States  is  not  made  through  the  board  of  directors  o 
through  their  executive  committees  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  board  of  directors  here  or  of  the  constituen 
bodies  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  constituent  bodies. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Judge,  I  have  answered  that  three  times  alreadj 
I  do  not  know  the  by-laws  of  these  six  or  seven  hundred  constituen 
bodies.  I  presume  each  one  of  those  bodies  acts  in  accordance  wit! 
its  by-laws.  Whether  or  not  they  have  authority  to  pass  judgmen 
on  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  they  are  men  of  ordinary  mtelli 
gence,  and  I  hardly  think  they  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  membei 
ship  of  their  body  and  put  in  a  report  that  was  not  indorsed  by  th 
average  membership  of  that  body.  It  seems  to  me  they  would  no 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  the  modus  operandi. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  secretary,  might  be  able  to  en 
lighten  you  very  much  better  than  I  could  on  that  subject,  becaus 
he  gets  the  reports. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  under  the  by-laws  of  the  chambe 
the  voting  closed  at  midnight  on  June  22,  when  282  organization 
had  filed  ballots,  and  that  these  organizations  are  situated  in  3 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines 
Porto  Rico,  and  Paris,  France. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there,  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Between  six  and  seven  hundred  to-dav. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  less  than  one-half  of  them  haa  filed  ballots 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  that  is  true.  There  is  one  other  point  I  woul 
like  to  bring  up,  and  then  I  do  not  know  I  will  have  anything  mor 
to  say,  unless  there  are  some  questions. 
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The  supervision  of  firms  is  quite  prominent  in  the  bill.  There  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  tnat,  Judge.  Our  chambers  of  com- 
merce have  not  passed  on  it  at  all,  but  I  hope  the  committee  wiU 
think  that  over  very  carefully,  so  that  the  supervision  or  r^ulation 
ol  firms  will  be  so  that  they  will  not  interfere  too  much  with  corpora- 
tbns.  Some  people  call^  my  attention  to  the  fact — in  fact,  quite 
I  few  during  the  present  convention — that  they  were  a  little  alraid 
of  too  close  lookii^  into  their  private  affairs,  so  that  I  only  mention 
that  as  a  point  which  people  bring  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  have  that  in  mind  at  all — that 
iSy  undue  interference  with  people's  private  affairs. 

Mr.  DouQULS.  The  only  other  provision  I  want  to  bring  up  is  that 
we  make  no  suggestion  in  r^ard  to  the  question  of  that  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  tne  bill  dealing  with  through  bills  of  lading,  because 
we  felt  that  we  did  not  have  enough  information  or  enough  views  of 
the  public  to  really  warrant  our  going  into  that  very  fuUy.    I  dare 
B&y  Secretary  Redneld,  however,  will  tell  the  committee  aoout  that, 
because  he  knows  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  Government,  and  we 
were  not  quite  sure,  and  we  felt,  therefore,  we  should  be  a  little  care- 
ful and  sunply  say  it  should  be  thorougnly  looked  into,  because  I 
piuieistand,  if  I  am  right,  you  confine  that  to  American  ships;  that 
is,  those  through  bills  of  lading  would  not  be  given  where  they  would 
go  on  other  alien  ships. 
The  Chairman.  'So. 

Mr.  DouoLAS.  Of  course,  that  is  an  important  provision. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

ifr.  Douglas.  Because  the  number  of  American  ships,  for  a  long 
time,  will  not  be  nearly  sufficient  to  carry  a  large  quantity  of  freight 
which  will  endeavor  to  secure  those  prdferentials,  and  we  certainly 
do  not  want  great  big  corporations  m  this  country  to  monopolize 
room.  Every  statement  we  have  endeavored  to  make  has  been 
along  the  lines  of  giving  the  small  man  protection;  that  is,  we  want 
the  small  manufacturers  and  the  small  merchants  throughout  the 
comitry  to  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  the  larger 
corporations  of  the  United  States  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  the  intention  that  these  preferential 
rates  may  be  given  not  simply  to  those  ships  leased  or  chartered  from 
the  Government,  but  to  all  ships,  whether  domestic  of  foreign,  to 
facilitate  the  extension  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
Mr.  Douglas.  If  they  fly  the  American  flag. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  just  wanted  to  know  that,  because  a  great  many 
people  have  asked  us  what  we  thought  about  it. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  am  glad  you  called  attention  to  it,  because  we 
want  that  perfectly  clear. 
Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  Judge. 
Mr.  Saunders.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tonnage  to-day  engaged  in 
deep-sea  traffic.  That  shipping  is  owned  bv  foreign  capital  that 
either  had  their  ships  constructed  or  bought  them  already  con- 
structed, and  put  them  into  this  trade.  There  is  plenty  of  private 
capital  in  the  United  States  just  now — I  imagine  more  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world;  that  capital  is  just  as  willing  to  make  monev  in 
dividends  on  that  deep-sea  trade  as  in  any  other  direction.  Tell  me 
^y  it  is  that  American  private  capital  to-day,  under  our  present 
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laws,  can  not  buy  ships  or  have  them  constructed,  put  them  on  the 
high  seas,  and  get  the  profit  in  competition  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors; and,  it  they  can  not  do  it,  just  what  are  the  obstructions 
now  that  hinder  them  from  doing  it? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  gentleman  knows  probably  that  question  as 
well  as  I  do.     He  knows  that  there  are  certain  laws 

Mr.  Saunders  (interposing).  I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  out,  and 
put  it  in  the  record.     What  are  the  laws  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  a  hardship,  and  then,  when  you  come  to 
regular  lines,  you  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  ocean  is  not  any 
longer  what  we  used  to  think  it  was — a  gjreat  big  body  of  water  where 
every  man  could  sad  his  ship ;  of  course,  if  it  is  a  pleasure  ship,  he  can; 
but  we  are  new  to  this  business,  in  a  sense,  as  against  the  older  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  when  you  come  to  lay  out  routes  and  lay  out  serv- 
ice in  this  country,  they  are  past  masters  in  that;  they  know  just  what 
they  are  going  to  do;  they  know  where  their  cargoes  are  coming  from; 
they  know  the  port  they  are  going  to,  and  they  know  thev  will  get  a 
cargo  from  that  port  also.  For  instance,  if  we  grant  under  this  bill 
the  right  to  corporations  to  run  these  vessels,  and  you  run  them  to 
South  America,  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  compete,  to  save  your 
soul,  with  foreign  lines,  nor  will  anybody  else.  The  man  who  lives 
in  London  or  Liverpool,  who  runs  a  regular  line  from  New  York,  he 
sends  her  over  with  such  cargo  as  he  can  get,  and  he  puts  her  on  berth 
for  South  America.  He  knows  he  will  get  a  full  and  remunerative 
cargo  and  make  money  there.  He  then  sends  her  to  Buenos  Aires, 
where  he  knows  he  can  make  money.  For  40  or  50  or  60  years,  per- 
haps, they  have  been  interested  in  the  South  American  trade.  He 
knows  the  hide  business,  the  coflFee  business,  the  grain  business,  and. 
therefore,  before  his  ship  ever  leaves  Liverpool,  a  cable  goes  over,  ana 
there  is  a  cargo  prepared  for  that  ship,  and  then  she  can  come  back 
in  the  other  airection  with  a  cargo  of  frozen  meat,  or  something  of 
the  kind.  He  knows  the  business,  and  he  knows  how  to  get  it.  He 
then  goes  to  that  other  port,  and  there  he  gets  a  cargo;  he  gets  a  full 
cargo  everywhere  he  goes,  and  then  she  makes  the  rounds  again;  but 
what  will  we  do?  lou  ask  me  about  starting  a  line.  Unless  the 
proposition  is  backed  up  by  proper  Government  payments,  you  might 
say,  of  some  character,  we  have  got  to  learn  these  things  and  do  what 
the  other  people  have  done;  we  have  got  to  go  out  there  and  find  that 
there  is  no  cargo  there  for  us;  the  chances  are  nine  out  of  ten  we  will, 
and  it  will  cost  us  dearly  for  that  experience.  That  is  the  condition 
of  the  business,  and  the  Government  must  meet  that  condition. 

Mr.  Saunders.  So  far  as  you  have  gone,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
conditions,  except  those  that  arise  from  the  fact  that  our  competitors 
have  been  longer  at  the  business  than  we  have  been.  You  have  not 
stated  anything  else,  so  far,  except  that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  talking  of  navigation  laws,  seamen's  wages,  etc. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  you  nave  not  brought  up  those  things  yet. 
All  you  have  mentioned  are  the  superior  advantages  that  our  com- 
petitors have. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  gentleman  knows  them  as  well  as  I  do;  he  does 
not  have  to  write  them  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  want  them  put  into  the  record  for  the  purpose  of 
use  in  the  work  on  this  bill.  I  want,  in  a  concret-e  way,  put  into  the 
record  whatever  obstructions  there  are,  if  any,  which  would  prevent 
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an  American  capitalist  from  building  a  ship  or  buying  a  ship  and 
putting  it  into  tne  deep-sea  trade,  ana  making  money  on  it? 

MtTdoxjglas.  To  answer  that,  it  would  take  me  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  you  have  not  the  time  to  give  me.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
some  papers  on  that  subject.  If  you  will  only  review  ancient  history, 
you  will  have  all  the  information  you  want  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  will  give  you  all  the  time  you  want. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  mention  first  the  navigation  laws. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  are  the  navigation  laws  that  obstruct  such 
an  enterprise  as  I  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  think  you  want  to  get  down  to  the  details 
of  navigation  laws.  There  is  the  inspection,  the  question  of  registra- 
tion of  ships.  For  instance,  an  American  ship  going  throu^i  the 
canal  to-day  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  against  foreign  ships.  VVTiy  ? 
Because  she  has  less  registry.     You  know  it  and  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Saunders.  An  American  ship  that  is  a  deep-sea  ship,  operated 
by  American  capital,  going  through  the  canal,  from  a  money  point  of 
view  as  a  result  of  registration,  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  with  a 
foreign  competitor  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Is  that  due  to  our  legislation? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  the  registry  bill. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then  that  is  a  matter  which  we  can  change? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  So  as  to  relieve  that  handicap? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  is  the  next  obstacle? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  question  of  wages  Is  another  difficidty. 

Mr.  Saunders.  How  much  woidd  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  has  been  estimated  by  much  more  able  men 
ftan  I  tim.  It  runs  all  the  way  from  1  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  You 
can  take  your  choice. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  will  put  it  this  way:  What  would  be  the  average 
tonnage — you  spoke  of  the  number  oi  ships  this  $50,000,000  would 
I>uy,  and  1  suppose  that  is  about  correct.  What  would  l)e  the  aver- 
age tonnage  of  those  ships  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  my  judgment,  I  would  not  make  one  of  those 
ships  less  thiin  8,000  or  10,000  tons  if  I  were  building  thom. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  gross  tons? 

Mr.  Dougi^vs.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  make  any  of  those  ships  less 
^n  6,000  to  8,000  tons  dead  weight  capacity. 

Mr.  Saunders.  A  great  many  of  the  ships  operated  by  foreign 
capital  are  operated  as  tramp  ships,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  traffic 
of  the  world  ls  handled  by  tramp  ships  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  undoubtedly;  yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Take  one  of  these  ships,  operating  as  a  tramp,  and 
owned  by  American  capital.  The  first  handicap  that  she  would 
suffer,  as  I  understand  from  you,  in  competing  witn  a  foreign  tramp, 
Would  be  this  question  of  registration  at  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  might  be. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  the  next  would  be  the  matter  of  wages.  In 
4e  course  of  a  year,  suggesting  now  that  that  tramp  would  ply 
between  the  ports  that  a  foreign  competitor,  British  or  otherwise, 
Would  ply  between,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  operating 
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cost  of  the  American  tramp  as  compared  with  the  foreign  tramp, 
just  approximately? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Those  are  technical  questions  which  are  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  who  has  never  run  ships  to  state.  There  are  men  in 
this  room  very  much  better  qualified  than  myself  to  give  you  that 
information,  and  they  are  going  on  the  stand,  I  beUeve,  to  be 
interrogated. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Well,  if  you  are  not  equipped  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion I  will  not  press  it. 

Mr.  Douglas,  I  have  studied  that  question  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Saunders.  There  is  the  question  of  wages  that  American 
capital  undertaking  to  run  a  ship  would  run  up  against? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  We  have  no  law  regulating  wages  in  American 
ports,  have  we  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  So,  there  is  no  law  to  be  Removed  to  remedy  that 
condition  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No;  but  the  fact  remains,  Judge,  that  the  Amer- 
ican wages  are  higher  than  the  wages  of  any  other  coxmtry  in  the 
world,  and  when  you  compare  them  with  the  Jap  wages  or  the  Nor- 
wegian wages,  it  would  make  a  very  heavy  difference  in  the  cost  of 
operation. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  not  gainsaying  that,  but  I  just  want  to  de- 
velop the  fact  and  the  extent  of  it.  What  is  the  next  handicap,  num- 
ber three? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is  the  general  impression — ^it  has  been  con- 
tradicted by  some — that  the  space  allowed  is  better  or  larger  for 
American  seamen,  and  the  food  they  receive  in  some  cases  unques- 
tionably is  very  much  more. 

Mr.  Hardy,   i  ou  know  that  the  space  allowed  is  not  less  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  know  the  law  on  that  ?  Do  you  know  that 
up  to  the  passage  of  the  seaman's  bill,  72  cubic  feet  was  allowed  on 
American  vessels,  and  120  feet  on  English  vessels? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  not  assume  that  is  of 
great  importance,  the  question  of  a  little  space  one  way  or  another. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  seaman's  bill,  as  it  was  reported,  we  pro- 
vided for  increase  of  crew  space  from  72  to  100  feet.  Afterwards  we 
read  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  foreign  vessels  the  crew  space  is  120  feet, 
and  we  thought  we  would  at  least  make  the  crew  space  on  American 
ships  equal  to  that  on  foreign  ships;  hence,  this  contention  that  that 
might  be  a  handicap  was  entirely  exploded,  because  our  laws  were  not 
so  liberal  as  foreign  laws,  and  so  far  as  the  food  is  concerned,  that  is 
all  moonshine,  because,  under  our  navigation  laws,  while  we  have  a 
verv  elaborate  menu  set  out,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  captain 
and  the  crew  may  agree  on  it,  and  tliey  have  not  paid  any  attention 
to  the  law. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  which  soimds  very  well, 
I  do  not  beUeve  it. 

The  CiLArRMAN.  It  is  true,  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  take  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  if  I  can  have  all 
Japs  or  all  Chinese,  practically,  and  only  a  few  men  to  man  her,  I 
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)u  are  trying  to  produce  the  results  with  American  seamen, 

nd  I  Twili  i^^k  away  with  tbe  money. 

AiRMAK.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  particularly  to  the 

I  virill  agree  there  is  a  pecuUar  situation  on  the  Pacific. 
lrdy.  Is   there  not  a  law  requiring  American  seamen  on 
1  ships  % 

3UGLAS.  There  is  a  law  requiring  a  language  test. 
\RDY.  That  was  not  there,  even,  until  last  year? 
OUGLAS.  Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  is  chairman  of  that 
ee,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  seaman's  bill,  because  I 
authority  to  discuss  it  in  any  way  whatever. 
ARDY.  Even  with  the  language  test,  did  you  know  that  the 
hina  with  a  Chinese  crew  passed  that  language  test  ? 
OUGLAS.  I  believe,  by  the  Kindness  and  the  indulgence  of  the 
y,  they  did. 

ARDY.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Schwerin's  testimony  here  was 
\  Chinese  crews  did  understand  tbe  orders  of  the  ojfficers? 
IS  his  testimony  before  this  committee. 

^OUGLAS.  He  is  a  very  great  enthusiast  and  advocate  of  his 
ion,  but  I  think,  as  I  say,  that  is  a  little  outside  of  my  sphere, 
to  the  seaman's  act. 

[ardy.  You  at  least  know  that  if  that  law  does  interfere  it 
interfere  until  last  year,  when  it  was  passed  ? 
>ouGiJis.  I  admit  that.  Everybody  must. 
[ardy.  You  say  it  is  bad  laws  that  have  prevented  our  mer- 
larine.  We  want  you  to  point  out  or  to  put  your  finger  on 
ecific  law.  After  Judge  Saimders  gets  through  I  want  to  go 
it. 

aunders.  Those  are  three  handicaps  that  hinder  American 
Torn  being  disposed  to  make  this  venture.  What  is  the  fourth 
t  you  have  in  mind,  if  you  remember  ? 

)ouGLAS.  You  will  remember  that  it  is  only  recently,  as  the 
iys,  that  there  have  been  some  other  laws  ])assed.     You  did 
aw  aDowing  American  citizens  to  build  abroad,  and  you  took 
limit  of  five  years. 
aunders.  Yes. 

)ouGLAS.  But  since  that  law  was  passed  there  has  been  no 
mity,  by  reason  of  the  'war  coming  on,  for  any  availing  of  that 

•aunders.  I  know;  but  previous  to  that? 

)ouGT^s.  We  will  have  to  wait  to  see  whether  it  will  develop 

e  war  is  over. 

aunders.  That  is  not  in  the  way,  at  any  rate. 

)ouGLAS.  No;  but  that  is  a  question  of  cost.     Again,  there  is  a 

)ntroversy — you  have  five  years'  limitation  to  build  your  ship. 

always  believed  and  still  believe  that  we  have  not  been  able 

1  in  tnis  country  within  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  ship 

1st  a  European  builder. 

5AUNDERS.  But  that  cau  not  possibly  be  any  difficulty  in  the 

"or  this  reason,  because  if  we  can  buy  cheaper  abroad  than  at 

w^e  can  do  it,  and  if  it  is  more  expensive,  there  is  no  reason  to 

>ad,  and  our  foreign  competitors  have  not  any  advantage  over 

lat  respect.     What  is  the  next  handicap? 
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Mr.  DouGiAS.  You  are  dealing  in  the  future.  That  is  something 
that  I  am  a  little  careful  about,  because  I  do  not  know  anything  aboiS 
it.  You  had  better  deal  in  the  past.  Do  not  let  us  get  into  the  realm 
of  specidation. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  this  whole  scheme  is  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  but  you  are  theorizing. 

Mr.  Saunders.  No;  I  am  not  theorizing. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  you  are. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  us  sec  if  I  am.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  handicaps  are  that  exist  to-day  that  would  deter  American  capital 
from  entering  into  competition  on  the  deep  seas  in  the  way  of  tramp 
steamers  with  foreign  capital.  Now,  you  can  not  sav,  with  respect 
to  that  competition,  that  a  law  which  has  been  repealed  is  a  present 
hindrance,  so  I  am  not  theorizing  at  all  about  it.  What  is  the  next 
handicap  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  can  not  buy  or  build  ships  to-day  to  any 
extent,  you  know? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  I  understand,  at  this  moment;  but  I  mean  so 
far  as  the  laws  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Douglas.  After  the  war  is  over,  if  their  shipyards  can  build 
cheaper  than  we  can,  very  naturally  Americans  will  go  there.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then,  that  handicap  is  out  of  the  way? 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  you  will  remember,  again,  that  we  are  in  a 
diflferent  position  than  England,  for  instance,  for  she  is  the  best 
example  to  take.  You  have  to  look  at  facts  and  not  theories.  You 
exemphfied  the  fact  that  an  American  citizen  should  be  as  well  able 
to  sail  a  tramp  ship  as  anybody  else,  but  that  is  not  so.     The  law 

foes  according  to  nationality.  England  is  a  ^eat  power;  she  has 
er  home  trade,  which  is  largely  export;  she  has  ner  colonies  in  India* 
she  owns  Egypt,  and  she  has  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  ana 
prettv  soon  sne  may  have  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now,  EngUsh 
people,  of  course,  trade  with  themselves;  they  had  been  in  this 
Dusmcss  long  before  we  ever  dreamed  of  going  into  it-  even  when 
our  chpper  snips  were  in  the  water,  they  were  m  it;  and  since  then, 
of  course,  they  have  driven  us  off.  Take  all  these  English  ships 
going  to  all  tHcse  English  colonies,  they  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  an  American  ship. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  will  admit  that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  a  serious  handicap.  I  do  not  care  whether 
she  is  a  tramp  or  a  liner;  the  hner  has  a  great  advantage,  but  the 
tramp  still  has  a  considerable  advantage.  Take  the  people  who  load 
tramp  ships  and  do  not  load  liners  abroad.  They  have  their  affilia- 
tions in  Australia;  they  go  out  there  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
and  they  get  their  wool  cargoes,  and  they  go  from  Austraha  to  South 
Africa.  All  that  has  been  built  up  by  a  process  of  evolution,  cover- 
ing a  CTeat  man}"  years. 

Mr.  Saunders.  1  admit  all  that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  say  you  admit  it,  but  you  do  not  admit  it.  It 
is  a  fact  which  is  overlooked  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  will  agree  that  is  a  restatement  of  handicap 
No.  1? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No;  it  is  altogether  different. 
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Mr.  Saundeks.  I  admit  the  force  of  all  that;  but  you  are  shnply 
iplifying  what  you  have  already  stated,  namely,  that  as  a  result  of 
ving  been  long  m  the  business  and  as  a  result  of  their  experience  in 
iding,  and  because  of  the  trade  with  their  colonies,  they  have  that 
vantage,  and  I  admit  all  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  some 
ditional  handicaps. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  you  have  admitted  enough  to  get  the  con- 
lions  that  exist. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  not  England  and  other  foreigp  countries  own 
•minals  and  warehouses  at  the  ports;  for  instance,  in  South  America 
lere  there  is  a  large  trade  which  we  hope  to  get,  have  they  not  estab- 
lied  means  and  methods  of  reaching  the  interior  that  we  have  not, 
d  will  not  have  for  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  own,  of  course,  a  very  much  better  system  of 
ding  stations  than  we  do,  unquestionably,  but  whether  they  have 
J  advantage  going  inland,  I  nardly  think  so;  not  so  far  as  my 
owledge  goes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  thought  they  did. 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  may  have;  but  not  to  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  On  subsidies  in  the  preferential  freight  rates  the 
rman  vessels  get  handicaps  against  our  American  ships. 
Ihe  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  take  it  for  granted  that  is  a  fact. 
Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  yes;  in  Germany  that  is  a  different  proposition. 
I  dockage  charges  at  our  ports  are  very  much  in  excess  of  what 
jy  are  in  Germany  and  in  England. 

file  Chairman.  How  about  the  extra  oflScers  on  the  ships,  and  the 
ter  tenders  required  on  freight  boats;  does  not  that  cost  us  more  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  it  costs  more  money,  and  that  emphasizes  one 
ison  why  I  am  in  favor  of  having  a  ship  run  in  accordance  with  the 
shes  of  Congress,  flying  the  American  flag;  but  if  she  does,  then 
not  let  Congress  try  to  demand  certain  things  without  trying  to 
V  for  them. 

ifr.  Saunders.  You  spoke  of  the  dockage  charges  being  higher. 
>  not  those  foreign  ships,  when  they  come  in  heie,  have  to  pay 
3se  dockage  chafes  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  How  is  it  that  our  ships  will  be  at  any  disadvantage, 
fn?  Our  tramp  ship  competing  with  the  English  tramp  ship  would 
ve  to  pav  the  dockage  here,  I  assume,  and  the  dockage  charge  in 
Inland,  it  we  were  trading  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
Q  would  not  an  English  competitor  trading  between  those  two  ports 
T  exactly  the  same  charges  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  has  been  a  question  that  has  been  debated  in 
e  chamber  of  commerce.     I  claim,  from  all  the  statistics  I  could 
t,  she  would  not  have  to  pay  as  much. 
Mr.  Saunders.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  the  English  boat  gets  preferential  treatment, 
iderstand,  that  is  disputed,  and  was  disputed  then;  but  I  believe 
at  the  English  ship  does  not  pay  what  tne  American  ship  does,  or 
ything  like  it.  In  fact,  you  have  admitted  yourselt  that  she  has  an 
tra  registration,  which  means  a  discrimination.  Take  a  difference 
1,200  tons  on  a  10,000-ton  ship  and  see  what  the  difference  amounts 
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Mr.  Saunders.  I  have  not  admitted  anything,  and  you  and  I  are 
not  engaging  in  any  controversy  at  all. 

Mr.  Douglas.  No.     We  want  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  state  it 

Fositively,  but  that  it  is  your  impression,  upon  the  state  of  facts  that 
have  cited,  that  the  English  tramp  steamer  would  have  the  advan- 
tage over  the  American  tramp  steamer  in  that  she  would  get  prefer- 
ential consideration  at  English  ports  and  would  not  have  to  pay  as 
much  dockage  charges  as  the  American  tramp  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  not  say  dockage  charges  alone,  because,  as 
I  stated,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  the  absolute  facts  necessary  to  make  it  as  a 
definite  statement;  out  I  do  believe  there  is  some  little  difference 
in  the  charges,  and  that  we  do  not  get  the  same  treatment. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  important.  Can  we  get  at  the  facts  with 
regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  you  can  get  at  it  very  much  better  than  I 
can.    As  I  say,  it  is  denied,  but  I  do  not  accept  the  denial. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  just  a  moot  question.  Are  there  any  other 
facts  you  have  in  mind  that  would  deter  American  capital  from  invest- 
ing in  a  tramp  ship  ?  . 

Mr.  Douglas.  1  think  you  have  been  into  it  enough  to  make  it 
apparent  to  my  mind,  if  not  to  yours. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to 
my  question. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  not  answer  it  in  any  other  way.  I  do  not  have 
anything  in  my  mind  very  special. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  different. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  we  have  brought  out  enough. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  we  have  brought 
out  enough  is  not  involved.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  If  there 
are  any  other  handicaps  you  have  in  mind,  I  wish  you  would  state 
them. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then  we  have  covered  the  three  handicaps  which, 
in  your  judgment,  will  deter  American  capital  from  investing  in  a 
tramp  ship  lor  the  purpose  of  deep-sea  trading  t 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  three  or  four  or  five. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  me  ask  you  about  another  feature  of  this  bilL 
You  have  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  ships  we  could  buy  would 
be  absorbed  in  the  lines  and  that  there  would  not  be  any  more  for 
promiscuous  trading.  What,  in  your  judgment  as  a  busmess  man, 
would  be  the  effect  on  business  conditions  of  the  number  of  ships 
operating  imder  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  you  put  them  on  the  regular  lines,  it  seems  to  me 
the  condition  would  be  about  like  this,  you  would  simply  perpetuate 
the  control  of  alien  shipping,  as  against  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  way  of  getting  aroimd  that,  oecause  it  is  a  self-evident  fact. 
You  have  60  ships  you  are  going  to  utilize  on  these  lines;  you  put  on 
a  line  for  one  or  the  other  coast  of  South  America,  Africa,  or  Australia; 
you  have  the  right  to  fix  your  rates  if  vou  operate  yourselves,  and  you 
will  fix  them,  and  we  presume  you  will  fix  them  fairly.  You  are  going 
to  nm  six  boats  in  mat  service;  that  would  probably  be  what  you 
would  have  to  nm  to  have  the  service  every  two  weeks.    Do  you 
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think  the  foreigners  care  anything  about  whether  you  put  those  six 
boats  on  or  not?  No;  they  do  not.  In  my  opinion  the  alien  lines 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  you  put  those  boats  on,  because  you 
would  perpetuate  their  control.  You  will  not  carry  more  than  10 
per  cent  ot  the  trade,  and  you  will  establish  rates  wnich,  in  all  prob- 
ability would  be  fair  rates.  Now,  what  is  the  foreigner,  who  is  going 
to  run  those  boats  with  the  other  85  or  90  per  cent,  going  to  dol 
He  hasjgot  to  do  one  or  two  things;  if  your  rates  are  too  low  for  him^ 
then,  oicourse,  he  is  not  going  to  enter  into  competition  at  that  mo- 
ment with  you;  he  will  let  your  boat  get  away,  and  then  he  will 
fix  the  rate.  You  have  kept  private  enterprises  from  going  on  the 
berth,  and  you  have  left  the  oerth  to  the  mercy  of  the  alien  ship. 
Then,  in  my  judgment,  if  the  Government  should  try  to  operate 
them,  they  are  not  only  going  to  fix  the  rate  too  high,  but  they  are, 
perhaps,  going  to  have  a  ship  that  will  not  compete.  The  honorable 
Secretary  says  we  should  have  16-knot  ships  or  14-knot  ships  for 
Buenos  Aires. 

Hon.  W.  G.  McAdoo  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury).  I  have  not 
fixed  any  speed. 

Mr.  ifouGLAS.  I  would  fully  agree  with  you  if  you  had. 
Secretary  MgAdoo.  No;  but  I  wanted  to  correct  you. 
JAt.  Douglas.  I  was  approving  it,  if  you  had.  What  are  you 
gome  to  do?  The  ahen  steamship  owner  is  sending  his  ship  tnere 
regularly,  too,  with  a  speed  of  say,  9  knots.  He  has  a  great  big  ship 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  tons,  with  every  possible  cubic  foot  avail- 
able for  cargo  and  dead  weight,  with  a  big  deck  load,  and  you  may 
not  have  qmte  so  good  a  ship.  He  will  make  money,  and  good  big 
money,  too,  while  you,  operating  under  the  Government  system, 
will  lose  money,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Grovernment  is  simply  going 
mto  this  business,  if  they  do  go  into  it,  to  throw  money  away.  I  am 
not  advocating  that  you  should,  but  I  think  you  will  put  yourselves 
in  a  very  grave  position,  because  to-day  there  is  a  chance  that  some 
soe,  if  we  live  long  enough,  by  American  enterprise  to  come  in  and 
help  run  those  Unes,  and  what  I  have  been  trying  to  point  out  to 
Judge  Alexander,  who  has  been  very  fair  and  courteous  to  me  always, 
is  that  you  want  the  American  public  to  come  in;  you  do  not  want 
150,000,000  of  Government  money  to  be  spent,  and  then  have  no 
money  left.  You  want  to  attract  $500,000,000  of  the  public  money, 
and  ii  you  start  a  Une  to  South  America,  start  it  on  a  safe  basis,  so 
that  if^that  Une  pays  American  enterprise  and  American  capital, 
thev  will  be  able  to  supplement  that  line  and  put  more  vessels  on, 
-  .  which  theT  can  build  aoroad  or  build  here,  according  to  your  judg- 
*  \  ment,  ancf  build  up  the  Une.  The  Government  will  not  be  able  to 
Ho  it,  because  they  have  not  any  more  moncv.  One  Senator  said 
List  year — or  a  member  of  the  House — he  said,  '*If  thi  bsill  passes, 
I  am  going  to  raise  Cain  if  I  do  not  get  my  quota  of  ships  for  my  part 
of  the  world,  where  we  can  send  them  to  foreign  ports.  He  was  on 
the  west  coast,  I  beUeve. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  condition  in  the 
ship-yards  of  the  world  to-day  is  such  that  there  would  be  no  immedi- 
ate cnance  of  having  the  ships  built  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Saunders.  With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  ships  at  the 
I  present  prices  of  ships  in  the  world,  are  they  very  high  as  a  result  of 
[     that! 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir;  very  high.  You  can  not  buy  many  ships. 
You  can  buy  some. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Suppose  they  can  be  purchased  at  these  high  rates 
by  the  expenditure  oi  the  money  contemplated  by  the  biu;  now, 
suppose  they  are  leased  to  private  shipowners  to  operate;  if  they 
are  leased  to  these  private  shipowners  on  such  rates  as  will  represent 
a  profit  to  the  Government,  what  advantage,  then,  would  that  ship- 
owner or  that  lessee  have  over  any  other  person  with  capital  who 
wanted  to  lease  a  ship  anywhere  in  the  world  and  go  into  the  deep 
sea  business  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  He  woidd  not  have  any. 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  they  are  leased  to  these  people  who  are  going 
to  lease  them  on  terms  tnat  will  represent  a  loss  to  the  Government 
so  far  as  its  investment  is  concerned,  what  would  that  be  except  a 
subsidy  to  that  individual  lessee  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Certainly,  that  woidd  be  a  subsidy  to  him,  un- 
questionably. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  to  get  clearly  and  candidly  your  statement: 
Outside  of  the  question  of  measurements,  of  which  you  spoke  just 
now,  what  handicap,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  seaman's  bill,  was 
there  by  law  on  the  American  mercnantman  in  the  deep-sea  trade  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  never  made  a  very  thorough  study  oi  the  seaman's 
act.  Like  a  good  many  other  laymen,  perhaps,  with  a  good  deal  of 
ignorance,  I  nave  condemned  it.  I  would  lite  to  answer  the  judse 
on  those  questions,  so  far  as  the  seaman's  act  is  concerned,  but,  to  be 
candid,  I  have  never  given  it  proper  study  and  attention  which  it 
should  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  will  allow  me  to  say  something,  and  then  you  may 
comment  upon  it,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  two  years  I  have  been  trying  to  get  somebody 
to  put  liis  finger  on  a  single  American  law  that  is  a  handicap  to  the 
American  trade  on  the  high  seas.  Mr.  Dollar  here  two  years  ago 
stated  that  our  measurements  subjected  us  to  greater  cnarges  m 
foreign  ports  than  foreign  measurements.  That  was  the  first  time 
that  was  ever  called  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  or  any 
member  of  it.  I  asked  him  the  question  had  he  ever  sought  to 
have  our  laws  on  that  amended  or  changed,  and  he  said  he  never 
had.  Mr.  Chamberlain  differs  with  him  about  it,  but  I  am  not  going 
into  that,  and  I  am  permitting  that  to  stand  as  an  objection  imder 
our  law.  I  have  sought  from  every  witness  who  has  come  before 
UB  to  get  him  to  point  out  some  one  of  our  laws  that  Is  a  handicap, 
but  no  one  has  ever  done  it.     Can  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Judge,  I  would  be  glad  to  later  on  advise  you  by 
letter  on  that  point,  and  I  think  it  is  very  possible  to  do  it,  and  1 
think  you  can  get  all  the  men  you  want  who  are  well  qualified  to 
give  you  that  advice  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  asked  all  of  them  who  have  come  before  this 
committee,  and  none  of  them  have  told  me. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  afraid  you  have  asked  them  with  a  prejudged 
impression. 

Mr.  Hardy.  No. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  know  jou  are  a  very  able  man,  but  I  know  you 
have  very  strong  convictions,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  have  some 
little  reasoning  on  that  subject  from  our  standpoint. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  My  prejudgment  does  not  prevent  you  from  pointing 
out  the  handicaps. 
Mr.  Douglas.  I  have  given  a  various  nxmiber  of  handicaps. 
Mr.  Hardy.  What  are  the  various  number  of  handicaps  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  I  refer  you  to  the  record.     What  is  the  use  of  going 
over  it  again  1 
Mr.  Hardy.  The  wages  are  not  fixed  by  law,  are  they  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  fixed  by  usage.     That  is  just  as  good  as 
law. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  is  as  good  as  law. 
ilr.   Douglas.  I  have  answered,  and  you  do  not  agree.     I  say 
usase  is  law. 
ifr.  Hardy.  We  can  not  repeal  usage  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  No;  but  it  exists. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  your  people — the  shipowners — ever  come  before 
Congress  in  the  last  20  years  and  asked  to  have  any  of  the  so-called 
antiquated  laws  repealed  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  I  suppose  there  were  not  enough  to  come. 
Mr.  Hardy.  You  seem  to  be  getting  together  pretty  thoroughly 
every  time  we  meet.     Have  you  ever  asked  for  the  repeal  of  any 
80-caIled  antiquated  navigation  laws  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know.     I  do  not  own  even  a  rowboat 
myself. 

Mr.  ELardy.  But,  I  say,  have  any  of  your  people  ever  come  before 
Congress  and  asked  to  have  any  of  these  so-called  antiquated  navi- 
gation laws  repealed  ? 
Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  always  talked  about  antiquated  American 
navigation  laws,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  point  out  one  of  them. 
You  Handle  that  phrase  as  well  as  every  Dody  else. 
Mr.  Douglas.  I  do. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  what  are  they? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  so  heterogeneous  and  so  scattered 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  So  numerous  that  you  can  not  mention 
any? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think,  as  the  Secretary  says,  they  are  being  put  in 
better  shape,  and  if  the  shipping  board  will  show  me  that  there  are  no 
navigation  laws,  I  will  adnut  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  make  this  suggestion  in  all  kindness, 
because  I  think  all  the  members  of  the  committee  will  be  interested, 
because  the  seaman  s  bill  was  reported  from  this  committee,  if  I  may 
say,  not  with  unanimity,  but  with  practically  imanimity.  I  think 
Jud^e  Saunders  was  opposed  to  it. 
ifr.  Saunders.  Some  provisions  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  passed  the  House  unanimously;  there  was  not  a 
rot-e  ao:ainst  it.  Now,  I  would  Uke  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  pick  their  expert  who  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  seaman  s  bill  should  be  repealed  and  have  him  come  before  this 
comniittee  and  state  why. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know.  Judge,  whether  you  have  seen  the 
referendum  paper,  Mr.  Rhett,  wnom  we  expect  to  be  our  next  Dresi- 
dent,  had  the  matter  m  charge  as  chairman  of  that  committee.  Now, 
he  has  prepared  or  his  committee  has  prepared  a  referendum.  I  have 
not  read  tne  paper,  but  I  think  if  you  will  get  Mr.  Rhett  up  here,  he 
is  the  man  you  want  on  that  subject,  so  lar  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  anybody,  but  while  your 
chamber  was  in  session  here,  and  considering  that  question,  you 
had  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  advice  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  and  others,  who  know  something  about  the  seamen's 
law;  but  men  discussed  it — and  cussed  it,  too — ^who  did  not  know  a 
thing  on  earth  about  it.  It  may  have  its  defects;  I  will  not  say  it 
has  not,  but  for  the  Chamber  oi  Commerce  to  sav  it  should  be  re- 
pealed, when  they  ought  to  know  that  section  14  oi  that  law  contains 
the  International  Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the  earth,  it  shows  how 
absurd  their  position  is. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  sorry  if  they  have 
made  any  statements  that  are  not  correct.  I  am  only  responsible 
for  my  own  statements,  and  I  was  not  on  that  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  thej  should  come  before  the  committee 
and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  views. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  take  CTcat  pleasure  in  stating  your  viewpoint 
on  that  to  Mr.  Fay  and  to  Mr.  Rnett. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one 
of  your  constituent  organizations,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  not  answer  that- 1  do  not  know  that  myseH. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  not  say  that  Mr.  Rhett  would  probably  be 
your  next  president? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  not  Mr.  Rhett  president  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  DouGi^vs.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  can  tell  you  that  he  is  a  member  of  that  organization. 
With  regard  to  the  value  of  your  referendum,  I  want  to  ask  thisi 
Inasmuch  as  this  committee  has  before  it  a  bill  regulating  compulsory 
pilotage,  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Chamber  of  Conmierce  had  presented 
nere  at  a  meeting  last  week  a  resolution  requesting  this  committed 
to  report  that  bill,  and  this  week  the  committee  has  before  it  a  resoiu — 
tion  irom  the  same  chamber  of  commerce,  asking  us  to  vote  againsl^ 
the  bill  which  it  favored  the  week  before.  Do  5^ou  not  thhik  tha^ 
there  is  some  possibility  that  if  the  framer  of  this  bill  should  appeal 
l)efore  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  some  other  organic 
zations  of  that  character,  they  might  behave  in  like  manner,  and 
send  resolutions  up  here  asking  us  to  vote  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  Dougi^s.  Of  course,  I  can  not  answer  those  questions.  MjT 
advocacy  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  along  the  lines  of  the  wort 
they  are  trying  to  do.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  can  not  regulate  the  whole  business  of  this  country;  they  recom- 
mend what  they  think  is  best,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  eventually  be 
of  value  to  the  country.  If  there  is  nothmg  else,  I  would  like  to  get 
down  to  the  Pan  American,  if  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Douglas,  for  coming 
here. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  thank  the  two  Secretaries 
for  what  they  have  done,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  reulize  those 
geotlemen  have  done  everythmg  they  could  to  stir  up  pubhc  opinion 
ind  create  a  desire  to  have  this  subject  thoroughly  investigated 
thjpoughout  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce appreciates  their  efforts,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  public  does, 
ind  altnough  we  may  not  agree  with  them,  and  may  differ  with 
them  on  some  propositions  in  relation  to  the  question,  I  want  them 
to  feel  that  they  nave  our  sympathy,  and  that  we  are  entirely  in 
accord  with  them  in  trying  to  reach  a  fair  conclusion.  I  thank  you 
venr  much. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  a  word  to  the 
committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  came  here  this  morning  with  the  expectation 
that  I  would  have  the  opportimity  of  answering  any  questions  that 
the  conmiittee  might  desire  to  ask  me,  and  to  make  a  statement 
about  the  pending  bill,  but  hearing  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  here 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  I  yielded  to  him, 
and  I  regret  verj'  much  to  say  that  my  engagements  are  of  such  an 
imperative  character  that  I  can  not  possibly  appear  before  the 
committee  to-day.  I  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  give  me  some  other 
day. 

(iUter  informal  discussion  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  McAdoo  will 
appear  before  the  committee  on  Wednesday,  February  16,  1916,  and 
the  C4immittee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

Tlie  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  proceed  with  the  hearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOlf.  WILLIAM  C.  EEDFIELD,  SECEETAET  OF 

COMMEECE. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of 
fi  committee  it  would  seem  to  me  that  I  might  briefly  touch  upon 
c^tain  points  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas  this  morning  ana  then  briefly 
describe  the  actual  conditions  of  our  merchant  marine  as  it  is  to-day 
and  the  very  extraordinary  facts  in  relation  to  it  out  of  which  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  out  of  current  business  conditions,  this  measure 
ttose,  and  then  taking  up  the  measure  try  to  show  what  is  attempted 
to  be  done  by  it.  n  Imay,  then,  briefly  speak  of  certain  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Douglas,  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  disadvantage, 
either  as  regards  the  Panama  Canal  or  elsewhere,  in  the  matter  of  tne 
Kgistered  tonnage  of  American  shipping.  All  vessels,  as  far  as  their 
measurements  are  concerned  in  the  Panama  C^nal,  are  treated  alike, 
fh«  Panama  Canal  rules  applying  to  every  vessel  of  every  nationality 
in  the  same  way,  and  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  rules  used 
fcy  tiie  United  States  are  substantially  the  rules  of  Great  Britain , 
with  the  difference  that  in  certain  details  we  are  a  little  more  lenient 
tiban  Great  Britain  and  do  not  make  ships'  tonnage  quite  as  large  as 
ker  rules  do.  In  that  respect  an  American  ship  woidd  be  at  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  wherever  any  impost 
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placed  upon  tonnage.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Commissioner  of  the  ^■-' 
Bureau  oi  Navigation,  is  here  and  he  has  that  matter  entirely  at  his  ;  ] 
tongue's  end  and  would  be  very  glad  to  give  the  information  in  detail.  :_: 

Tno  Chairman.  Right  in  that  connection  I  will  say,  after  vou  have  C. 
concluded  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  requested  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  appear  before  the  committee  and  I  would  be  very  glad  if 
every  member  would  be  present  at  that  time,  particularly  the  new 
members  of  the  committee.  Ho  will  tell  what,  if  any,  antiquated 
navigation  laws  we  have  and  if  there  are  any  discriminations  against 
American  shipping  in  the  matter  of  measurements  of  vessels  in  foreign 
ports. 

Secretary  Redfield.  May  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  our  depart- 
ment has  caused  to  bo  collocted  the  navigation  laws  of  all  the  leading 
maritime  countries,  and  they  are  now  at  the  service  of  the  committee. 
In  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  they  have  been 
verified  by  the  officials  of  those  countries,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
entire  subject  has  been  presented  in  one  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  wero  they  sent  to  the  Members  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Day  before  yesterday  in  the  evening,  when 
they  first  came  out. 

'The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  may  say  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  few 
months  ago,  having  reference  to  what  Judge  Hardy  said  this  morning, 
I  had  in  my  office  a  group  of  gentlemen  representing  several  of  the 
largest  American  steamship  interests.  I  asked  them  what  changes  : 
they  desired  made  in  the  navigation  laws  and  received  no  answer. 
None  of  them  was  willing  to  suggest — none  of  them  did  suggest  any 
changes  as  desirable.  Ihave,  as  Judge  Hardy  said  he  had  done, 
sought  for  a  year  past  patiently  to  got  from  any  steamship  company 
or  any  person  familiar  with  nautical  matters  a  statement  as  to  what 
change  they  desired  in  the  navigation  laws,  and  thus  far  I  have  failed 
entirely  to  get  a  definite  suggestion  as  to  what  was  wanted. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Right  at  that  point,  if  you  will  allow  me:  Neverthe- 
less, for  the  last  10  years  you  nave  been  hearing  talk  about  our  mer- 
chant marine  disappearmg  on  account  of  our  antiquated  navigation 
laws? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  indeed.  I  have  written  back  to  ask  the 
gentlemen  who  complained  of  the  navigation  laws  what  suggestions 
they  had  to  make  as  to  changes.  I  do  not  recall  receiving  a  reply. 
As  regards  the  facts  concerning  the  oriental  crew  of  the  steamship 
China  under  the  seaman's  law,  I  have  the  original  report  of  the  sur- 
veyor of  customs  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and,  with  the  com- 
mittee's approval,  will  have  it  put  in  the  record.  I  will  read  the  section 
of  it  which  nas  reference  to  this  matter.     It  is  dated  January  11,  1916: 

I  devoted  much  of  the  day  Wednesday  and  most  of  the  night  att^ntivc4v  listening 
to  the  questioning  of  the  (  Hinese  cr^w  by  the  ollicers  of  the  steamship  China  in  the 

gresonce  of  the  three  prot^stants,  Messrs.  Patrick  Flynn.  Paul  ScharrenlK*rg,  and 
lugene  Steidle.  I  thoroughly  realized  the  Importance  of  the  proceeding,  and  was 
keenly  al*^rt  in  an  effort  to  he  completely  impartial  and  fair.  My  conclusions  were 
that  out  of  the  32  men  employed  in  the  deck  a(  partment  6  failed  tno  requisite  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  th«  ir  officers,  also  1  man  m  tho  steward's  department  failed  out 
of  the  57  employe d,  and  28  men  in  the  engineer's  d«  partment  wen?  deficient  out  of  a 
total  of  65  employees.  The  following  day  I  was  pr?»*nt  at  the  examination  of  the  20 
Filipinos,  of  whom  12  were  selected,  which  was  tne  neceasarv  number  to  fill  the  quota 
essential  in  the  engineer's  department.    That  afternoon  Oxq  China  sailed  at  3  o'clock, 
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)  hours  after  the  scheduled  time.  Later  the  manner  of  conducting  the  hearing 
:ite<l  congratulations  both  from  the  labor  men,  who  were  the  protestants,  and  the 
nen  of  the  steamship  company.  In  truth,  the  steamBhip  company  people  publicly 
Dounccd  that  they  immediately  intended  to  purchase  three  additional  steamers 
view  of  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  Government  officers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  the  language  test  contained  in  section  13  of 
le  seaman  bill  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  former  Pacific  Mail 
eamship  China  j  wath  presumably  the  same  crew  that  she  had  under 
le  Pacific  Mail  Co.  She  is  now^  owned  by  the  Chbia  Mail  Steams  hip 
0.,  which,  I  am  informed,  is  capitalized  by  Chinese  merchants  in 
lecity  of  San  Francisco.  They  have  since  attempted  to  purcAase 
ae  Government  transport  Jtistirij  and  I  thmk  they  hitend  lo 
urchase  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  varying  from  a  right 
onstniction  of  this  law  to  make  it  more  lenient? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  took  the  trouble  to  consult  the  statements 
nade  in  debate  by  the  members  of  this  committee,  including  the 
tatements  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  yourself,  and  the 
:onclusion  which  had  been  reached  by  the  law"  officers  of  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Commerce  and  by  myself  before  I  read  the  debates  was  con- 
imied  by  the  statements  maae  by  this  committee  in  the  debates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  the  construction  placed  upon  that  bill  by 
four  department  was  the  construction  that  was  understood  to  apply 
to  it  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill  when  it  was  passed  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  was. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  that  it  has  been 
occasionally  said  by  somebody  who  has  been  abusing  the  bill  that 
four  department  has  failed  to  construe  w^hat  the  law  meant,  and 
that  it  did  not  mean  what  you  construed  it  to  mean. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  have  heard  that  statement  made.  In  the 
matter  of  the  cost  of  operating  ships,  let  me  say  that  there  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  sweeping  and  general  statements  made  and  very  little 
detail  given.  The  cost  of  two  ships  of  the  same  line,  of  the  same  size, 
tod  of  the  same  work  is  not  alike.  A  wasteful  or  negligent  captain 
or  steward  can  radically  alter  the  cost  of  operating  a  ship.  It  is  quite 
»s  important,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  more  important, to  know 
what  a  ship  costs  at  the  dock  as  it  is  to  know  what  it  costs  when  she 
is  at  sea.  To  illustrate  that,  let  me  sav  that  I  have  an  acquaintance 
who  is  the  superintendent  of  one  of  tne  large  steamship  companies 
which  utilizes  Norwegian,  English,  and  American  freignt  steamers. 
I  sent  for  him,  because  I  knew  he  would  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I 
Wked  to  him  very  frankly  about  the  cost  of  operating  the  vessels. 
He  said  w^hat,  of  course,  is  obvious,  that  the  cost  of  operating  a  ship 
depends  very  largely  upon  her  equipment,  and  that  his  experience 
Was  that  a  Norwegian  vessel  cost,  as  far  as  outlay  was  concerned, 
*bout  8500  a  month  less  than  an  American  ship  of  the  same  size  and 
capacity,  but  that  sinc^  the  Norwegian  vessel  in  company  with  the 
European  vessels  generally  was  equipped  with  single  winches  for  each 
k&tch  and  was  not  equipped  with  side  ports,  the  American  vessel  took 
^p  days  less  in  port  at  each  end  of  her  voyage,  and  conseciuently  in 
going  to  points,  say,  four  or  six  days  distant  made  a  coniplote  extra 
Voyage  per  annum  more  than  the  Norwegian  ship,  and  as  a  result 
she  earned  as  much  as  the  Norwegian  vessel  did.  The  American 
ship,  I  neglected  to  state,  has  double  winches  and  is  equipped  with 
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side  ports.    Consequently  her  idle  time  at  the  dock  is  greatlv  reduced.  > 
I  might  say  that  that  is  a  problem  upon  which  so  much  brains  has   i 
been  spent  in  connection  witn  the  lake  traffic — to  reduce  the  idle  time,  - 
which  is  the  nonoaming  time  of  the  ship.     Furthermore,  his  expo-   : 
rience  was  that  upon  the  Norwegian  ship  it  was  impossible  to  get  ^ 
the  best  class  of  seamen  because  the  accommodations  were  so  bad 
better  men  sought  the  better  ships;  that  at  the  end  of  20  years  there  ,- 
was  not  much  left  of  the  Norwegian  ship,  whereas  the  American  vessel    - 
was  good  for  10  years  more,  under  ordinary  care;  that  from  every 
point  of  view,  as  a  practical  man,  speaking  for  himself  personally  and 
not  for  his  company,  he  would  rather  have  American  vessels  in  the   -' 
freight  traffic  than  foreign  ships.     That  was  in  the  fall  of  1915.  ^ 

The  statement  was  made  that  we  are  not  able  to  build  within  40 
per  cent  or  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  price.    I  may  have  something 
to  say  about  that  a  little  later  on,  but  I  point  out  to  the  committee   ^ 
that  ship  plates  are  absolutely  cheaper  in  the  United  States  in  or- 
dinary times  and  structural  steel  of  that  character  is  made  more 
cheaply  here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  our  capacity 
being  so  vastly  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and   ^ 
France  put  together  that  we  produce  steel  of  that  character  more    ; 
cheaply  than  it  is  made  in  other  countries. 

As  to  there  being  conditions  which  deter  American  capital  from 
entering  into  shippmg  business,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  pointing   * 
out  that  American  capital  is  entering  into  shipping  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate,  that  it  has  never  entered  into  it  as  rapidly  in  the  history   ' 
of  our  country  as  it  has  in  the  past  year,  and  is  only  deterred  at 
present  by  the  inability  to  get  ships  built  as  fast  as  they  need  them.    ^ 

The  pomt  was  made  as  to  the  advantage  of  British  ships  all  over 
the  world,  through  the  presence  all  over  the  world  of  British  invest- 
ments. That  is  in  a  measure  true.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that 
England  has  investments  outside  of  her  own  territories  of  about 
$20,000,000,000.  They  derive  a  great  advantage  from  dealing  in 
foreign  lands  with  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen.  The  remedy  for  that 
does  not,  however,  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  merchant  marine,  but 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  extension  of  American  banking  and  investment 
facilities  abroad,  and  that  process  is  going  on.  There  have  been 
American  banks  established  in  many  foreign  ports  in  the  past  year, 
due  to  the  Federal  reserve  law  and  new  American  investments  are 
being  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  reason  why  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  were  put  upon  the  board  proposecl  by  this  bill  is  because 
they  represent  tne  two  great  maritime  departments  of  the  Govern- 
mmt.  We  need  hardly  sav  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  in 
t^e  way  of  vessels.  The  t)epartment  of  Commerce  had,  upon  the 
first  of  the  year,  136  vessels  in  operation,  not  counting  small  launches, 
and  7  building,  making  143  ships  of  its  own  on  almost  all  the  oceans, 
and  designing  our  own  vessels  and  famiUar  with  their  repair  and  con- 
Btruction.  It  was  for  that  reason  thought  desirable  that  whatever 
might  be  gained  from  touch  with  the  civilian  maritime  world  tlirough 
this  board  should  be  supplemented  by  all  that  the  Government  had 
in  the  way  of  maritime  work  of  its  own,  knowing  that  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  we  should  be  able  to  get  the  assistance  of 
the  splendid  service  commanded  by  my  friend.  Cant.  Bertholf, 
and  also  the  aid  of  the  War  Department  running  its  own  fleet  of  trans- 
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oris.  The  purpose,  then,  was  simply  to  unite  all  that  was  best  in 
rivate  as  well  as  in  public  knowledge  in  the  development  of  this 
sheme.  Speaking  for  myself,  if  I  may  do  so,  there  would  be  no 
bjection  on  my  part  to  having  myself  eUminated*  from  the  board,  if 
tie  committee  thinks  it  best. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  charged 
rith  the  administration  of  our  navigation  laws,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  presumably  knows  more  about  them  than  any 
>iher  branch  of  the  Government  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  suggestion  was  made  about  this 
{50,000,000  not  being  sufficient  to  go  a  great  ways,  but  I  thiak  it  was 
forgotten  that  this  money  may  be  used  in  large  part  over  and  over 

r,  and  wo  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  b2l,  if  it  is  not  perfectly 
in  that  respect,  made  so  in  this  way:  That  if  a  ship  is  sold  the 
funds  received  from  the  sale  of  that  ship  may  be  utilized  for  the 
further  pursuance  of  the  objects  of  the  bill. 

The  C^uoRMAN.  I  will  say  at  this  point  that  I  have  an  amendment 
to  propose  to  make  that  perfectly  clear. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  now  I  may  pass,  if  the  committee  will, 
to  the  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  at  the  present  time,  and 
certam  very  interesting  and  notable  developments  that  are  taking 
place  in  it  which  seem  to  make  this  an  opportunity  of  such  a  pecidiar 
character  unlike  any  condition  which  any  of  us  had  ever  faced  con- 
nected with  the  marine,  such  as  would  seem  to  make  it  a  great  pity 
if  this  opportunity  is  not  seized  to  the  full.  I  may  say  that  in  drawing 
tiiis  measure,  so  far  as  I  had  a  minor  part  in  it,  the  purpose  has  been 
to  draw  a  measure  which  did  permit  the  widest  possible  scope  of 
action,  with  a  declared  purpose,  subject  to  a  double  supervision  or  a 
triple  supervision,  if  that  may  be  possible,  namely,  that  the  acts 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  oi  the  President  on  the  one  hand 
Mid  that  on  the  other  hand  they  are  always  subject  to  the  review  of 
Congress  which  can  at  any  time  alter  or  amend  them,  and  that  all 
that  the  board  proposed  by  this  bill  can  do  must  be  done  in  the  open 
and  in  a  manner  subject  to  constant  correction  by  pubUc  opinion. 
That,  in  brief,  is  the  purpose  of  this  measure. 

The  American  merchant  marine  has  added  to  itself  in  the  last  year 
more  than  was  lost  in  the  two  bad  years  of  the  war  between  the  States. 
It  never  was  as  large  as  it  is  to-day.  The  increase  in  it  was  never  as 
large  as  in  the  last  calendar  year.  It  grew  much  faster  than  it  ever 
pew  before.  We  never  needed  ships  as  badly  as  we  need  them  now. 
We  never  were  more  dependent  upon  foreign  ships  than  we  are  now. 
Never  did  this  dependence  rest  on  a  more  shaky  foundation.  Never 
had  we  so  much  of  a  marine.  Never  did  wo  suffer  so  much  from  lack 
of  one.  Never  did  we  add  to  it  so  fast.  Never  was  our  present 
helplessness  to  add  to  it  suflBciently  so  marked. 

icall  your  attention  to  an  excerpt  from  the  London  Economist  of 
November  13,  which  has  great  significance: 

In  future  the  government  may  requisition  for  the  carriap^e  of  grain  and  other  mer- 
*^ndise  any  ship  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  after  December  1  no  British 
■^'p  of  over  500  tons  may  carry  cargo  from  one  foreign  port  to  another  without  first 
, obtaining  a  license  from  a  committee  in  London.  All  British  shipping  is  liable  to  be 
'^iiisitioned  for  commercial  purposes.  All  trade  in  British  bottoms  between  foreign 
porta  is  to  be  under  direct  government  control. 
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These  are  revolutionary  measures  which  notiiing  but  lugeiit  necwaity  could  justify 
and  the  full  efTects  of  which  Lt  is  impoeeible  to  (oietell. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  list  of  vesseb  under  contract  in  private 
American  yards  on  February  1  ■ 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  I  understand  that  article  to  mean  that  a  British 
vessel  is  not  allowed  to  trade  between  two  foreign  ports  without 
special  leave  of  the  British  Govemracpt? 

Secretary  Redfield.  On  November  10,  1915,  there  was  an  order 
of  council  prohibiting  British  ships  carrying  cai^  between  foreign 
ports  unless  hcensed  by  the  board  of  trade. 

Mr.  Hakdt.  I  just  wanted  that  clear. 

Secretary  Redfield,  There  were  under  construction  in  Americaa 
yards  the  first  of  this  month  230  vesseb  of  a  total  merchant  tonnage 
01  901,371  gross  tons.    That  means  that  67  new  vessels  of  231,073 

Eoss  tons,  represent  the  new  orders  received  during  the  months  of 
ecember  and  January,  or  at  the  rate,  as  you  will  observe,  of  a  new 
vessel  every  day,  or  a  little  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  & 
few  yards  on  the  Pacific  from  which  we  have  not  yet  heard,  and  this 
is  perhaps  something  of  an  underestimate.  I  will  file  with  the  com- 
mittee a  statement  showing  the  merchant  and  Government  ship 
building  in  each  yard  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1016. 
(The  statement  follows:) 

Kmdg  of  sMwIt  mdudtd  m  the  ttatemmt  of  ihipbvUding  for  Feb.  1, 1916. 
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Slid  merchant  reueh  tinder  eorutruction  or  under  contract  on  Feb.  1, 1916. 

NEW  YORK  BHIFBUILDINO  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDINQ  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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FORE  RIVEB  8HIPBUILDINC1  CORPORATION,  QUINCr,  UASS. 
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HARLAN  Si  HOLLDJOSWORTH  CORPORATION,  WILinNOTON,  DEL,      " 
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do 
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Siitl  nadtanl  vateU  undrr  conalruclion  or  under  ctmtraet  on  Feb.  1,  iff J6— Continued. 
KBWPOET  NBWS  SHIFBUILDINa  &  DRY  DOCK  CO.. NEWPORT  NEWB.VA.— 
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WILLUM  CR.1MP  &  SONS  SHIP  &  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO.,  PIIILADELPniA,  PA. 
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Sirel  merchant  rcisels  under  conslrvclion  or  under  contract  on  Feb.  1,  1916 — Continued. 
MARYLAND  STEEL  CO.,  aPAEROWS  POINT,  MD. 
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SFEDDEN  BHIPBUILDINO  CO.,  BALTIMOKE,  «D. 
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Nortbem Northern  TrBnsponalionCa... 


Olfc^eV 


June    t,  U»« 


All ERICAN  BRIDOE  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 
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i 
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MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  C 


,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


TO.         -10     Bay  SUle  Flablrg  Co.,  Boston, 

Trawler.-. 

May  IS,  MM 

ffi  US 

Fire  boat. 

Total,  4  TMSsla,  ol  1,0011  groB  tons. 
AMERICAN 


CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


No.  713... 

No.m... 

No.TIS... 


rlaliB  Steamshfp  Co.... 

PlltsbuTKh  Steamship  Co... 

Herbert  K.raVefl 

Plttsbnreh  SteamsblpCo.... 

M.A.HannaACo 

Cart  D.  Bradley 

At  Clfwlond  eard. 
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Sud  merchant  vessels  under  construction  or  under  coTUract  on  Feb.  i,  1916 — Continued. 
AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDINQ  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO-Continned. 


]i«.19». 
lCtLl97. 


Vo,T9. 


RaSM. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 


2,100 


7,000 
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10 


n 


10 
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At  Detroit  yard. 


Geo.  Hall  Coal  Co. 

A.  O.  Llndvig 

do 

Erling  Lund 


At  Chicago  yard. 

Erling  Lund , 

At  Superior  ( Wis.)  yard. 
RoyM.  Wolvin 


Trade. 


Freight.. 

!!!!!dol!!! 

....do.... 


.do. 


.do. 


Probable  date 
of  launch. 


Spring,  1916 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


1916  delivery 


Total,  14  vessds  of  63,300  gross  tons. 

THE  HERRESHOFF  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  BRISTOL,  R.  L 

Ifarintte 

178 

J.  F.  Brown 

Pleasure... 

Apr. 

— .  1916 

C0WLE8  SHIPYARD  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

No.  00 

20 

8 

Harry  J.  Hutchings 

Mar. 

— ,  1916 

THE  CHARLES  BARNES  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Amtralla     

300 

9 

South  Australian  Government 

River   im- 
p  0  V  e  - 
ment. 

Fall, 
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HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  CO.,  JEEFERSONVILLE,  IND. 

450 
500 
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500 
500 
900 
1,200 


W.  F.  Mayo 

Baton  }<ouge  Transportation  Co. 

Union  Ferry  Co 

do 

Amesville  Ferry  Co 

L.  <t  J.  Ferry  do 

L  N.  Co.  of  New  York 


Ferry 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Passenger. 


Total,  7  vessels  of  4,600  gross  tons. 

QUINTARD  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


KvyChOton. 


900 


17 


Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Co. 


Apr.     1, 1916 


DUBUQUE  BOAT  &,  BOILER  W0RK3,  DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 


Ko.35. 


25 


Evansville  R.  R.  Co. 


Pass. 


Mar.  20,1916 


STATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  PORT  RICHMOND,  N.  Y. 


Noi67t. 
Ka«77. 
K0.6W. 
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Ka.6M. 


178 
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500 
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300 

241 


Magnolia  Petroleum  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Intemati<mal  Elevating  Co 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co 

New  York   Central    &.   Hudson 

River  R.  R.  Co. 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co 


Towing... 
do 

Elevator.. 
Stm.  lighter 
House  bge  . 


Tug. 


Launched. 
Feb.    6, 1916 


Total,  6  vessels  of  1,097  gross  tons. 
32910— 16 4 
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BATH  IRON  WORKS,  BATH,  MB. 


Vessel. 
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tonnage. 

Speed. 

Owner. 

Trade. 

Probable  date 
offaumch. 

No.  69 

300 
800 
800 

Knott. 
29 

P.  N.  Rouse 
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Car  float... 
do 

Apr.  — ,  IMS 

No.  71 

No.  72 

No.  73 

26 
26 

Yacht 

.....do. .  • . . 

No.  74 

Total,  5  vessels  of  1,900  gross  tons. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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11 
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Standard  Transportation  Co. 

Delaware . 
Rolph  Navigation  &  Coal  Co. . 


of 


Oil  tanker.. 

do 

.....do 
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cargo. 
Matson  Navigation  Co i  Cargo  and 
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Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York. . . 

J.  W.  Van  Dyke 

— do 

Vacuum  Oil  Co 

Walker-Armstrong  Co 


Rolph  Navigation  &  Coal  Co 
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do 
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....do 

....do 
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July     5,m« 

Aug.  5,  mi 

Apr.  l,lfli 
Nov.  4,10lt 
Aug.  1S,1M# 

Nov.  18,  mo 

Dec.  16,  mf 
Jan.  — ,mT 
Oct.     2,mt 

Do. 
Jan.     2,m7 
leb.     2,1017 
Nov.  25,  mt 

Do. 
Jan.    25,1017 

Do. 
liar.    5,1017 

Do. 


Total,  10  vessels  of  140,658  gron  tons. 

TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


No.  131 
No.  132 
No.  133 
No.  134 
No.  135 
No.  136 
No.  137 


1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
7,700 


10} 


Smith  Shipping  Co.  (Inc.). 
.do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Gieat  Lakes  Steamship  Co. 


Freieht. 

!!!".!do'.! 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 


Apr.,     mi . 

Do. 
May,      lOHy 
June,      ion ' 
July,      lOM ' 
Aug^      ion 

DO. 


Total,  7  vessels  of  17,900  gross  tons. 

CHICAGO  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


No.  79, 


2,100 


01 


For  Norwegian  interests. 


Passenger 
and  freight. 


June,      lOli 


MOORE  A  SCOTT  IRON  WORKS,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


No.  108. 

No.  109. 
No.  110. 


5,000 
6,000 


For  French  owners. 


Rolph  Navigation  Co 

Port  Costa  Steamship  Co. 


Hopper 
barge. 

Cargo 

do 


Total,  3  vesseb  of  10,000  gross  tons. 

JAMES  REES  A  SONS  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


For  foreign  owners . 


River. 


Mmj,      ItU 
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r^refton/  vessels  under  construction  or  under  contract  on  Feb.  1,  191$ — Continued , 
CLINTON  SHIPBUILDING  A  REPAIR  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


560 


Speed. 


EnoU, 


Owner. 


Newton  Supply  Co. 
James  J.  M^ally . . 


Trade. 


Hoister 

Coastwise.. 


Probable  date 
oflaonoh. 


Feb.  15,1016 
June    1,1916 


2  Tcssels  of  560  gross  tons. 


GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


500 

8,000 
4,810 
2,480 

2,500 
2,500 
1,710 

2,480 

2,200 
2,550 

2,550 
7,700 
2,550 


10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


Merritt  &  Chapman. 


Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co 

Wyandotte  Transportation  Co. 
Adler  (Inc. ) 


Clyde  Steamship  Co. 

do 

J.  L.  Crosthwaite 


Adler  (Inc.) 

Argentina  Government. 


Wrecking 

tug. 
Freiiht... 

Coast  col- 
lier. 

Coast  freight 

do 

Lake  and 
coast. 

Coast  col- 
lier. 

Oil 

Coast  ool- 
Uer. 

do 

Bulk  freight 

Collier 


Spring,   1917 
Do. 


of  42y530  grooi  tons. 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE  PUSEY  A  JONES  CO.,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


bar. 


328 
328 
328 
100 
300 
300 


Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co 

do 

do 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R.  Co. 
W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co 


Freieht. 

;!!!!do**. 

Towing, 
do.. 


Not  given do 


Dec.  29,1915 
Jan.  29,1916 
Feb.  29,1916 
Mar.  1, 1916 
Apr.  6, 1916 


6  vessels  of  1,684  gross  tons. 

TAMPA  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 


2,000 


Central  Hudson  Steamboat  Co. 


Tetary  Redfield.  This  shows  that  the  merchant  tonnage  now 
ing  is  considerably  more  than  double  the  amount  of  any  pre- 
;  year  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  it  is  nearly  seven  times 
er  than  the  amount  which  was  built  July  1,  1914,  just  before 
utbreak  of  the  European  war.  The  construction  for  the  Navy, 
or  other  branches  oi  the  Government,  however,  is  not  as  much 
was  in  1913  and  1914,-  and  therefore  the  progress  in  merchant 
construction  is  doubly  noteworthy. 
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The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  says:  . 

war  losses  of  shipfinq. 

February  9,  1916. 

The  most  complete  statement  of  the  losses  of  ships  during  the  war  has  been  carried 
from  week  to  week  in  Fairplay,  a  recognized  standard  British  weeklv  shipping  pub- 
lication. Each  week  since  oarly  in  the  war  this  paper  has  publishea  a  list  of  vessels 
reported  during  the  week  as  sunk  by  submarines,  mines,  war  ships,  etc.  The  asbiw 
of  Fairplay  for  January  13  reports  the  tonnage  lost  up  to  that  date  at  1,816,001  gi09 
tons.  This  includes  ships  under  all  flags,  neutral  as  well  as  belligrrrnt,  both  of  the 
allies  and  the  Grorman  combination.  The  number  is  not  state  d,  nor  is  it  very  impor- 
tant, as  it  includes  hundreds  of  small  trawlers  and  fishing  vessels  sunk  in  the  Nordi 
Sea.  As  the  lost  vessels  are  reported  by  name  from  week  to  week,  if  it  were  worth 
while  the  total  number  could  be  counted  up.  Some  of  the  vessels  rrportrd  in  tUt 
tabulation  were  doubtless  lost  through  ordinary  causrs  and,  of  courso,  it  is  posttblt 
that  some  war  losses  have  not  been  included,  though  the  e£fort  has  evidently  bees 
made  to  make  the  statement  complete.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  >rou  would  be  ssit 
in  saving  that  the  shipping  absolutely  destroyed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  la 
round  numbers  is  approximately  1,800,000  gross  tons. 

London  Syren  anei  Shipping  for  January  5  devotes  several  pages  to  British  ships 
which  have  been  lost  through  the  war,  and  summarizes  these  losses  as  follows: 

Oroatoos. 

British  shipping  interned  in  German  peuts 172, 564 

British  shipping  captured  by  the  Turks 11,570 

British  shipping  sunk  prior  to  Februanr  18,  mainly  by  enemy  cruisers 272, 488 

British  shipping  sunk  since  the  blockaele  was  declared,  missing  vessels,  etc .      762, 534 

Total 1,219,146 

The  same  issue  of  Fairplay,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  states  that  the  total 
German  vessels  captured  or  sunk  by  the  allies  number  537,  of  1,263,539  gross  tons. 
As  you  will  recall,  the  allies  have  captured  a  number  of  German  ships  as  prizes,  but 
have  sunk  very  few,  except  auxiliary  cruisers  such  as  the  Kaiser  Wxlhelm  der  Groise, 
the  Cap  Trafalger  and  similar  vessels.  In  the  British  submarine  blockade  of  the 
Baltic,  however,  between  October  3  and  November  2,  22  German  merchant  ships 
were  sunk,  besides  several  captured.  The  Iobb  of  ScaneUnavian  ships  in  the  so-called 
war  zone  has  been  very  heavy. 

E.  T.  Chamberlain, 

Commisnoner. 

P.  S. — For  comparison,  note  that  from  emlinary  causes  the  losses  of  shipping  durtoi 
1913  amounted  to  667,547  gross  tons;  in  1912,  to  748,965  gross  tons;  in  1911,  to  884,8tt 
gross  tons;  1910,  947,690  gross  tons. 

E.  T.  0. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  will  file  with  the  committee  a  statemeni 
showing  the  comparison  of  vessels  building  in  the  United  States  on 
the  Ist  of  July  for  each  of  the  last  15  years,  a  statement  showing  tha 
merchant  vessels  under  construction  abroad^  and  also  a  statemeni 
dealing  with  the  war  losses  in  shipping,  which  for  the  purposes  of 
the  record  I  will  briefly  state  is  placed  by  the  recognized  P  nglisk 
standard  paper,  called  b'airplay,  at  something  in  excess  of  1,800,000 
tons  up  to  January. 

(The  statements  follow:) 
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Iterehant  vetieU  under  conttmetion  abroad. 


latrifr-HimgaiT  -  - 


38,  S» 
S,2S0 
10,133 


3,R3S 
1,14S'3I7 


23fl,T79 
647,080   . 

""iie."i37'  ■ 


I  FoU;  •mr^TAd  for  t 

•  Almost  vbouy  mgoi 

•  nncd  with  onltra  aj 


'Short  of  coal. 

•  Yards  full;  sending  ordcn  to  Unlud  SIb1«. 


Compariton  of  lUtl  vetitls  building  in  Ute  ThiUd  StaU»,  1900-1915. 


MBTPlmiH. 

aovommanl. 

DM*. 

Laka, 

BiHboard. 

Total. 

Noin 

bor. 

Gtoii 

Num 
bar. 

Gross 

tani. 

Num- 

Oroaa 

Nun..  Dbplace- 
bar.  1    ment. 

"s: 

Tona. 

1900 

39 

30 

33 

I(M,067 

i7s.4;s 
is3,fl4g 

43 

1 

i 

207,  S6l 
2;3,JiOS 

iM^e6.'> 

94,  5»" 
(16,  SM 

\ia,'2m 

149  624 
|4:77S 
127,453 

§6,o;s 

ifi9;6'^ 

2S4;i3a 

57 

1 

78 

1 

277,680 
35,1.1145 
34;,4S6 
25.5. 675 

403,' 473 
14,776 

imI"? 

310;0S9 

47      113,3i9 
Tl  1    2S1,1« 

67     Me,>i90 

11  ill 

4fi     isi,9sa 

i  S 

130         19,446 
M  1     90,790 

1 
i 

i 

1 

Jj[?}.'»^ 

666,466 

S3 

1 
S3 

41,396 

S9,SK 

7s'3H 

39,337 
13,961 

The  Chairman.  Loss  of  British  shipping? 

Swretarv  Redfield.  All  shipping.  Of  course  that  does  not  in- 
clude any  Interned  shipping. 

Then  I  have  also  a  statement  here  of  the  requirements  of  the  Italian 
law  as  regards  licenses  for  shipping  trade,  which  may  be  of  some 
inlerest  to  the  committee. 
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(The  statement  follows:) 

[Ps.  23-25,  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  United  States  Senate.  OM 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  on  S.  J.  Res.  112,  S.  6876,  and  S.  7038,  "To  promote  safety  of  navigation  on  water/'  Tnnn- 
day,  June  6, 1912.] 

LICENSE  FOB  TRADE. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  Italian  emigration  act  of  1901,  so  far  as  they  have  a  beanog 
on  the  first  three  sections  of  S.  6976,  are  found  in  article  13  of  that  law.  That  article 
proyides  for  the  license  of  a  person  or  corporation  to  engage  in  the  emigration  businees^ 
provided  he  can  furnish  transportation  through:  (a)  Italian  steamship  company; 
(6)  foreign  steamship  companies;  (e)  Italian  steamship  owners,  either  an  indiyidual  or 
several  furnishing  different  ships;  (d)  foreign  shipowners,  chartering  to  Italians  cr 
foreigners.    The  text  of  the  law  then  provides: 

'*Art.  13.  *  *  *  ((/)  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  foreign  steamship  companies 
shall  be  recorded  upon  paying  a  fixed  dut)r  of  500  to  3,000  lira,  in  proportion  to  their 
capital  stock.    (Lira-frajic=19.4  cents,  United  States.) 

''Any  authorization  which  shall  increase  such  capital  stock  shall  be  recorded  on 
payment  of  a  fixed  duty,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be  determined  proportionately  to 
the  duty  paid  for  the  registration  of  the  deed  of  incorporation,  in  proportion  to  the 
original  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

''Foreign  companies,  owners,  and  charterers  shall  be  licensed  only  on  condition  thai 
they  appoint  as  their  representatives  an  Italian  subject  residing  in  tne  Kinedom,  or  an 
Italian  firm  legallv  constituted,  and  provided  they  submit  to  the  laws  and  by-lawa  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  to  all  subsequent  amendments  thereto. 

"  Such  license  shall  hold  good  for  12  months  and  may  be  renewed  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment each  year  of  a  duty  of  1,000  lira,  and  a  security  of  not  less  than  3,000  lira  in  uov- 
emment  bonds,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  foreign  office,  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  business  it  may  cover. 

"The  application  for  the  granting  of  such  a  license  implies  the  acceptance  of  all  the 
obligations  imposed  on  the  carrier  by  this  law. 

"The  foreign  office  after  hearing  the  council  of  emigration  may  by  an  official  decree 
deny,  limit,  or  withdraw  such  license. 

"The  security  shall  guarantee  in  the  first  place  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  obligationi 
assumed  by  the  carrier  and  his  representative  toward  the  emigrants,  and,  secondly, 
the  payment  of  all  pecuniary  penalties  to  which  the  cairier  or  his  representative  msj 
be  liable  under  this  law.  Such  security  shall  be  made  good  whenever  it  may  have 
been  impaired;  if  not  made  ^d  the  license  shall  be  null  and  void.  It  wall  be 
refunded,  excepting  when  suit  may  be  pending,  six  months  after  the  carrier  shall 
have  ceased  to  act  in  this  capacity. 

The  regulations  under  the  act  (Part  III)  provide,  amon^  other  matters: 

Art.  42.  In  order  to  obtain  a  license  as  carrier,  steamship  companies,  sjmdicates  of 
Italian  owners,  owners  or  charterers,  in  whose  name  the  license  is  to  be  made  out* 
shall  send  in  their  application  to  the  commissioner  general,  indicating: 

1.  Name,  gross  and  net  tonnage,  speed,  and  flag  of  the  steaners  which  the  applicant 
offers  for  the  transport  of  emigrants,  and  the  approximate  number  of  emigrate  that 
each  steamer  can  carry. 

2.  The  transoceanic  voyages  the  applicant  proposes  to  undertake  and  the  usual 
ports  of  call. 

3.  The  proposed  price  of  passage,  according  to  voyages  and  steamers,  for  the  trans- 
port of  orcfinary  passengers  and  of  emigrants. 

To  this  appbcation  must  be  attached  also: 

(a)  Documents  stating  who  is  authorized  to  sign  for  the  firm  in  matters  referring 
to  em  i  nation  and  all  obligations  resulting  therefrom  in  the  case  where  the  applica- 
tion is  made  by  an  Italian  steamship  company. 

(6)  Articles  of  incorporation  duly  retfjstered,  certificate  from  qualified  harbor  mas- 
ter stating  what  steamers  the  owners  offer,  and  a  certificate  from  the  civil  court  nam- 
ing the  persons  authorized  to  sign  for  the  firm  when  the  request  is  made  by  a  s\iidicate 
of  Italian  steamship  owners. 

(f)  An  authentic  copy  of  articles  of  incorporation,  duly  verified,  when  the  appli- 
cation is  made  by  foreign  steamship  compames. 

(d)  A  certificate  from  the  harbor  master  stating  the  qualification  of  the  owner  of 
the  steamers  named  in  the  application  if  made  by  an  Italian  owner. 

(e)  A  declaration  from  a  competent  foreign  authoritv,  duly  verified,  stating  that 
the  applicant  manages  the  steamers  named  in  the  application  if  made  by  a  foreign 
owner. 
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(/)  The  charter  party  for  the  ship,  duly  authenticated,  when  the  application  is 

ade  by  an  Italian  or  foreign  charterer  or  by  any  company  or  owner  who  b.esideB 

leir  own  ships  charter  steamers  for  the  transport  of  emigrants. 

(j)  An  autnentic  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  containing  the  members  of 

le  Italian  firm  who  are  authorized  to  sign  for  same,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  having 

een  appointed  to  act  for  a  foreign  company,  owner,  or  charterer. 

(h)  All  other  documents  that  the  applicant  may  consider  useful  in  showing  the 

lality  and  importance  of  the  emigration  business  he  intends  to  carry  on. 

Foreign  companies,  owners,  or  charterers  shall  also  produce  an  authentic  copy  of 

le  power  of  attorney,  duly  registered,  nominating  tneir  special  agent,  who  shall 

■ide  in  Rome,  Genoa,  Naples,  or  in  Palermo,  as  well  as  an  undertaking  to  abide 

J  Italian  laws  and  regulations  in  all  matters  connected  with  emigration  and  result- 

Off  therefrom. 

Art.  44.  *  *  *  When  foreign  carriers  shall  so  request  in  their  application,  they 
hail  have  the  option  of  depositing  with  the  cassa  depositi  e  prestiti  in  State  bonds  a 
pecial  security  guaranteeing  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  in  force  regarding  the  trans- 
KMTt  of  passengers  not  classified  as  emigrants,  as  per  article  91  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
3ode,  in  the  place  of  the  one  provided  for  by  article  68  of  the  regulations  approved 
)y  royal  decree  May  20,  1897,  N.  178,  and  October  19,  1898,  N.  454. 

Th3  amount  of  such  guaranty  shall  be  determined  bv  the  minister  of  marine  and 
thall  remain  deposited  until  four  months  after  the  final  transport  of  such  passengers 
or  antH  other  action  is  taken  on  the  part  of  the  same  minister  which  will  release  same. 

Abt.  46.  In  order  to  obtain  a  license  as  emigrant  carrier,  foreign  companies  shall 
pay  for  the  registration  of  their  articles  of  incorporation  a  fixed  sum  of  500  lire  if  their 
wid-up  captUJ  stock  shall  not  exceed  5,000,000  lire.  Above  this  the  registration 
duty  snail  be  increased  by  100  lire  for  every  additional  million  or  fraction  of  a  mil- 
lion capital  stock. 

ft  ■»  *  *  *  *  * 

Abt.  94.  AU  steamers  for  which  is  made  application  to  carry  emigtants  on  trans- 
oceanic voyages,  whether  national  or  forei^,  snail  comply  with  the  standard  of  sea- 
worthiness as  to  speed,  safety,  internal  fittings  and  apparatus  prescribed  by  the  law 
ud  the  regulations  of  this  act. 

The  emigrant  carriers  and  the  captains  in  command  of  the  steamers  shall  be  respon- 
■ble  for  all  infringements  which  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the  conditions  of  the 
■tBMners.  Such  responsibility  shall  not  be  lessened  by  the  fact  of  the  ordinary  or 
•pedal  inspections  of  the  steamers  by  the  Government  authorities. 

Art.  95.  The  said  steamers  shall  pass  survey  and  inspection  of  hull,  engine,  and 
iHiilere  as  per  article  77  of  the  code  for  the  mercantile  marine. 

.  Foreign  steamers  which  shall  only  call  at  Italian  ports  provided  they  have  been 
inspect^  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  and 
fijat  such  survey  has  been  visaed  by  the  Italian  consul,  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
ttspected  in  Italy. 

Art.  97.  *  *  *  1.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  life  belt  for  every  emigrant  and 
other  person  on  board,  and  same  shall  be  placed  near  the  respective  berths. 

2.  The  lifeboats  which  the  steamers  are  compelled  to  cany  shall  be  placed  under 
davits,  completely  ready  to  be  put  into  the  water,  and  corresponding  in  number  and 
c^Mwity  to  what  is  specified  in  table  (G)  (British  table). 

If  the  normal  number  of  boats  under  davits  shall  not  be  suflScient  to  hold  all  persons 
on  board,  considering  that  each  adult  person  or  each  CDuple  of  children  from  1  to  10 
y«M8  of  age  shall  be  allowed  10  cubic  feet,  additional  boats  in  wood  or  metal,  or  life 
»ft8,  of  a  system  approved  by  the  commission  mentioned  in  article  139  of  the  present 
by-law  shall  be  added  thereto. 

ft  ****** 

(The  regulations  cover  about  100  pages,  and  cover  sanitary  details  and  many  other 
ttatters.) 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  license  features  o 
this  bill? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes.  The  vessels  which  are  now  being  con- 
structed in  this  country  are  divided  as  follows:  Sixty-four  tankers, 
71  cargo  boats,  10  passenger  and  cargo  boats,  16  coUiers,  19  car 
floats,  and  50  of  other  classes,  a  total  of  230,  amounting  to  901,471 
gross  tons. 

Nearly  half  of  the  tonnage  is  made  up  of  oil  tankers.  The  General 
Board  of  the  Navy,  in  their  statement  as  to  the  vessels  necessary  to 


d 
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support  our  fleet,  put  no  limit  on  the  number  of  oil  vessels  required 
as  auxiliaries  for  the  Navy,  stating  that  they  desire  "  as  many  as 
possible/'  The  number  of  coUiers  desired  to  keep  the  Navy  up  to  its 
present  size  in  time  of  war  would  be  250. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  tonnage  now  building  is  as 
as  foUows:  Tno  Delaware,  65  vessels,  292^000  gross  tons;  the  Chesa- 
peake, 43  vessels,  221,000  gross  tons;  Pacinc  coast,  31  vessels,  173,000 
gross  tons;  Great  Lakes  and  rivers,  64  vessels,  142,000  gross  tons: 
New  England,  19  vessels,  68,000  gross  tons;  others,  8  vessels,  4,000 
gross  tons;  making  an  aggregate  of  230  vessels  and  901,000  tons. 
Of  these  16  are  over  10,000  tons;  33,  7,000  to  10,000  tons;  47,  5,000 
to  7,000  tons;  10,  4,000  to  5,000  tons;  and  16,  4,000  to  5,000  tons. 

There  is  one  yard  w^hich  is  advertising  that  it  can  fill  an  order  for 
a  vessel  in  the  fast  quarter  of  1916,  the  present  year  (that  means  in 
December) ;  another  ship  in  two  months  thereafter  and  another  in 
two  pionths  thereafter  and  another  in  two  months  thereafter.  This 
is  the  most  daring  statement  that  I  have  seen.  It  comes  nearer  to 
the  present  time  than  any  other  yard.  This  is  a  new  yard,  just 
organized  to  build  standardized  ships  all  alike,  and  with  that  excep- 
tion— and  that  exception  is  not  hkely  to  last  many  days — I  doubt 
if  it  is  possible  to  ootain  a  ship  in  tnis  country,  at  least  tmtil  the 
latter  part  of  1917. 

Our  department  is  now  building  vessels  in  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. ; 
Wilmington*  Del.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Long  Beach,  near  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal. ;  Seattle,  Wash. ;  and  Manitowoc,  Wis.  We  have  thus  had 
to  scatter  our  requirements  in  that  way  in  order  to  get  shijys  con- 
structed at  all.  The  condition  of  the  ship-building  industry  in  this 
country  is  that  of  very  serious  congestion,  and  will  be  for  a  great 
while  to  come. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  situation  is  quite  as  remarkable 
for  certain  novel  developments  in  the  merchant  marine  as  it  is  for 
its  extraordinary  activities.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  through  the  assistance  of  one  of  oiu*  commercial  attach^, 
the  Spanish  market  for  coal  was  opened  to  the  United  States,  and  a 
market  which  takes  3,000,000  tons  a  year  became  available  for  the 
first  time  to  us.  We  were  at  once  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  could 
not  get  the  coal  carried.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  of  some  importance 
to  note  that  one  of  the  ocean  fleets  that  are  building  now  is  for  a  coal 
company.  I  took  up  the  question  with  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  which  as  you  know  is  perhaps  oiu*  most  severe  classification 
society,  and  which  represents  the  great  marine  insurance  companies, 
as  to  whether  the  well-known  New  England  coast  schooners  could  be 
used  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade.  I  was  assured  at  first  that  they 
could  not  get  insurance  and  so  could  not  be  used.  In  answer  to 
my  question  as  to  whther  they  were  not  the  cheapest  known  ocean 
carriers  for  bulk  trade  for  long  distances  they  told  me  that  they  were. 
There  was  nothing  as  cheap.  And  to  make  the  story  short,  after 
some  negotiations  they  did  arrange  to  insure  the  big  wooden  schooners 
south  of  the  line  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  have 
been  sending  out  those  vessels,  carrying  4,000  or  5,000  tons  of  coal 
each,  to  Spam  from  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  could  send  more,  however, 
if  we  had  them.  That  led  me  to  ask  these  gentlemen  why  if  the 
American  coast  schooner  was  the  cheapest  Imown  carrier  of  bulk 
freight  we  didn't  build  steel  schooners,  and  why  we  didn't  put  into 
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?m  mtemal-combustion  engines  which  would  drive  them  at  low 
eed,  and  if  they  i«ro\ild  not  be,  when  thus  made,  the  cheapest  ocean 
mere  in  the  -world.  On  consideration  they  answered  in  the  afllrm- 
ive.  The  correspondence  is  here.  The  matter  dropped  until  last 
11.  Last  fall  the  firm  of  Cox  &  Stevens  in  New  York  designed  a  type 
:  vessel  on  those  lines,  and  verv  promptly  thereafter  the  Smith  Shin- 
ing Co.  of  New  York  undertook  their  construction  in  the  yard  of  the 
dWo  Ship  Building  Co.,  placing  a  contract  for  two  of  these  vessels 
t  first,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  two  more,  and  then  taking  the 
wo,  and  then  shortly  after  taking  two  more,  so  that  there  are  under 
onstruction  in  that  yard  six  of  this  new  type  of  vessel,  of  which  the 
Irawings  are  here. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  For  ocean  work? 

Secretary  Redfield.  For  ocean  work,  transoceanic  service. 

Mr.  Edmont>s.  How  would  you  get  them  through  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Through  the  Welland  Canal.  They  are 
built  several  feet  short  of  the  canal-lock  length  in  order  to  get  tlirough 
tie  Welland  Canal.  I  am  so  interested  in  this  development  of  this 
ocean  work  that  I  had  our  superintendent  of  marine  construction, 
Ifr.  E.  C.  Gillette,  go  to  the  Toledo  yards  and  look  into  the  matter 
limself.  He  reported  favorably  to  me  on  the  construction  of  the 
vessels  and  gave  an  estimate  of  their  operating  cost,  and  that  state- 
inent  by  him,  as  of  December  9,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  place  in  the 
ittds  of  the  committee. 

(The  statement  referred  to  foDows:) 

December  9,  1915. 

Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  contract  and  will  construct  6  auxiliary  steel  schooners, 
«ich  hiving  4  masts,  400  horsepower  Bolinder  internal-combustion  propelling  engine 
•irf  steam  boiler  for  auxiliary  winches,  etc. 

Contract  will  amount  to  about  $225,000  for  each  boat  completed,  but  their  contract 
price  is  for  the  hull  and  installation  of  machinery,  which  is  to  be  furnished  by  the 
<"nJ€r8.  Engines  cost  $16,000  each,  or  $40  per  horsepower,  plus  other  steam  winches, 
Wien,  etc. 

.  VesBelsare:  Length  over  all,  261  feet;  beam,  43  feet  6  inches;  depth,  23  feet  6 
^hes;  displacement  at  18  feet  draft  in  salt  water,  4,300  tons;  cargo  capacity,  3,000 
^.  (One  thousand  tons  of  steel  in  vessel.) 

Criculations  are  for  a  steaming  radius  of  3,000  miles. 

They  built  similar  vessels  in  1912,  same  lens:th  and  beam,  but  27  feet  6  inches  deep, 
^  $211,000,  fitted  with  steam  propulsion  of  1,200  horsepower,  which  were  put  m 
jw^plete,  boilers,  engines,  auxiliaries,  etc.^  at  a  total  cost  of  $30  per  horsepower. 
*0i  per  cent  should  be  added  for  increase  m  cost  of  material  approaching  approxi- 
■Wely  1230,000.  Mr.  Calder  says  cost  of  vessels  about  same  comparing  steam  with 
^propulsion  on  account  of  extra  cost  of  sails,  masts,  auxiliary  gear,  and  machinerY- 

"  veaaels  can  be  run  between  ports  where  oil  is  obtainable,  the  oil-propalled  is 
P'o^ly  cheaper,  but  builders  question  reliability  of  oil  engines.  Crew  about  same; 
^uced  engine-room  force  offset  by  extra  men  needed  to  handle  sails. 

1200  horsepower  steam.  8  knots  per  hour  )3000  miles. 

IJ  pounds  coal  per  horsepower  hour.  

375 
1800  pounds  coal  per  horsepower  hour. 
375  hours  steaming. 

9000 
12600 
^   5400 

^)675000(3Ol  tons  coal  consumed. 

6720        $2. 50  cost  coal  per  ton  on  Lakes. 

3000  $752. 50  cost  coal  for  3000  mile8=25  cents  per  mile. 
'  2240 
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400  horsepower  oil  engine,  at  i  pint  per  horBepowers=25  gallons  per  hour. 

375  hours. 
25 

1875 
750 

42  gallons=l  barrel)9375  gallons  con8umed(223+ 

84 

97 

84 

135 
126 

9 

224  barrels  oil  consumed,  at  |1  per  barrel =$224;  cost  of  oil  for  3000  miles  full 
power=$0.074}  per  mile. 

The  builders  suggest  obtaining  a  prospectus  from  the  Smith  Shipping  Co.,  116 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  the  owners  of  the  boats  to  be  built. 

Builders  do  not  know  the  complement  of  the  crew,  but  would  say  o£thand: 

1  captain,  estimated $176 

3  mates,  latllOO,  2  at  $80 200 

3  quartermasters,  estimated,  $35 105 

3  engineers,  estimated,  1  at  $125,  2  at  $90 305 

3  oilers,  estimated,  $40 120 

9  sailors,  $30 270 

5  galleymen,  estimated,  1  at  $50,  2  at  $35,  2  at  $25 170 

27  Total per  month..  1,405 

E.  C.  GiLLBTTB. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  you  give  us  the  dimensions  and  tonnage  of  those 
vessels? 

Secretary  Redfield.  About  3,000  tons  cargo  capacity,  Judge 
Hardy,  and  the  vessels  are  261  feet  long  over  all,  43  feet  6  incnes  beam. 
23  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  with  a  light  draft  of  10  feet  and  a  loadea 
draft  of  about  1 8  feet.     They  are  very  powerful  cargo  carriers. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  machinery,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  macmnery  is  the  Bofinders  oil  engine,  and 
if  my  understanding  of  it  is  correct  that  engine  uses  0.55  of  a  pint  per 
horsepower-hour,  costing  not  more  than  2i  cents  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  can  t  build  vessels  of  a 
lamer  type  of  that  style  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir;  none  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  have  the  cost  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  $225,000.  They  were  offered  a  premium 
over  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  includes  engines  and  everything? 

Secretary  Redfield.  As  I  recau  it,  these  vessels  m  comparison 
with  the  cneapest  type  of  Norwegian  vessel,  are  operated  in  tne  pro- 
portion of  15  to  25  or  40  per  cent  less. 

But  we  found  oji  going  to  the  Pacific  coast — ^Mr.  Gillette  went 
there  at  my  request — that  this  same  type  of  vessel  had  already  been 
developed  there  on  a  larger  scale.  I  will  give  you  the  drawings  of 
those  snips  on  the  Pacific  coast.  These  are  larger  vessels,  270  feet  in 
length,  and  built  for  lumber,  carrying  2,500,000  feet  each,  and  being 
47  leet  breadth  of  beam.  Tliis  drawing,  also,  I  am  very  glad  to 
leave  with  the  committee  and  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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this  one  is  a  very  handsome  ship,  and  that  since  we  got  that  drawing 
a  few  weeks  ago  five  of  them  have  been  put  under  construction. 
There  are,  therefore,  now  11  of  this  new  type  of  vessel,  which  was 
in  its  present  form  unheard  of  so  far  as  my  Knowledge  goes  up  to  the 
1st  of  October.     There  are  11  under  construction  now,  steel  schoon- 
ers with  the  internal-combustion  oil  engine,  which  is  a  weU-known 
ape  of  enmne.     This  drawing  [indicatmg]  which  I  have  here  will 
ustrate  the  novelty  of  the  tjnpe  of  ship  more  than  anything  else 
hecause  of  the  very  heavy  steel  construction  which  is  shown  there, 
intended  for  ocean  work. 

1  have  here  also  a  letter  from  Seattle,  dated  December  26,  1915, 
speaking  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  wooden  vessel  of  this  type  in 
tne  trans-Pacific  trade  to  Sydney,  Austraha,  carrying  a  cargo  to 
Sydney,  going  to  New  Castle  for  coal,  and  coming  back.  The  entire 
cost  01  operation  and  of  construction  is  here  in  this  statement.  I 
wiD  file  it  with  the  committee  for  their  information.  I  simply  want 
to  pomt  out  to  the  committee  that  this  estimate  of  the  cost  oi  opera- 
tions which  was  sent  in  to  me  voluntarily  points  out  that  on  a  total 
expense  for  the  round  Pacific  voyage  of  $15,473  there  were  net  earn- 
ings of  $29,176. 
(The  letter  follows :) 

Seattle,  Wash.,  December  26,  1915. 
fe  E.  A.  Brand, 

Attiitant  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce^ 

Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thinking  that  the  data  might  be  of  use  to  you  there,  I  am  taking  the 
in)erty  of  inclosing  copy  of  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  coDstruction  and  operation  of  a 
vooden  auxiliary  oil  motor  powered  sailing  lumber  schooner,  similar  to  those  planned 
^  the  Canadian  interests. 

The  figures  given  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  outfitting  have  been  carefully 
cwapiled  by  the  most  expert  man  in  the  wooden  hull  construction  line  on  the  Pacific 
cotst  and  take  into  full  consideration  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  materials  since 
November  1. 

Those  given  on  the  cost  of  operation  are  taken  from  the  actual  operation  of  similar 
^888els  already  in  long  service  under  varying  conditions,  and  those  dealing  with  the 
lomber  end  have  been  secured  and  checked  by  experts  here,  being  based  upon  actual 
pedonnances.     Hoping  to  be  of  service,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

P.  L.  Bell. 

Veasel:  Dimensions,  250  by  44  by  17  feet  (depth  of  hold);  wooden  hull,  heavy  con- 
Jniction;  material,  fir  with  galvanized  fastenings;  rigged,  fore-and-aft  4-ma8ted  bald- 
J««Ied  schooner;  1  deck;  engines,  two  160  brake  horsepower  direct  reversible,  model 
^^1 2  cylinder. 

Bolinder  fuel-oil  motors,  marine  type. 

Speed,  average,  with  engines  fully  loaded,  7J  to  8  knots  per  hour. 

GrosB  tonnage,  1,400;  net  tonnage,  1,250. 

Dead  weight  carrying  capacity,  2,000  tons;  lumber  carrying  capacity,  1,500  feet  b.  m, 

J*t  of  hull,  spars,  ironwork,  sails,  rigging,  anchors,  chains,  etc $82, 500 

w*tof  engines 23,500 

^  of  propellers,  stem  gear,  shafting,  etc 1, 250 

jj^  installing,  piping,  pumps,  whistle,  etc 2, 000 

M  tanks — 750  barrels,  31,500  gallons,  120  tons,  giving  cruising  radius  of  56 

^y9  of  24  hours  with  engines  alone,  vessel  fully  loaded,  or,  with  efl5ciency 

of  Bails  added  (25  per  cent),  70  days — tanks  cost  installed,  inspection 

^'equirements 3, 750 

''•ter  tanks,  100  barrels,  installed 500 

1  gallon  fuel  oil,  7.58  pounds;  1  barrel  fuel  oil,  42  gallons;  1  barrel  fuel  oil, 

320j)ounds;  1  ton  fuel  oil,  6.25  barrels, 
'double  drum  friction  winches,  anchor  hoist,  bilge  pump,  installed,  either 

iteam  or  oil  motor  power 4, ! 

Aioilii^  engine,  lignts,  dynamo,  wiring,  etc ^ 
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Miscellaiieous  equipment,  nautical  instnimenta,  bedding,  stores,  etc.,  spare 
lines  and  gear $6, 000 

Total  coat  ready  for  sea 125,850 

Engine  room  and  operating  expense. 

Fuel  consumption  guaranty,  12  gallons  per  hour,  cost $0. 26 

Lubricant,  per  hour,  cost .06 

Cost  per  hour,  one  engine .32 

CJost  per  hour,  twin  engine .64 

Cost  per  24  hours 15. 36 

Cost  per  month 460.80 

^5  per  cent  efficiency  of  sails 115. 20 


Actual  cost  of  operation  per  month 345. 60 

Fuel  oil  at  |1  per  barrel  of  42  gallons;  lubricant  at  41  cents  per  gallon. 

Engine  room  crew  and  suppliee, 

1  chief  ent^neer $111. 00 

1  first  assistant  engineer 90. 00 

1  second  assistant  engineer '. .  75. 00 

Provisions,  30  days 60. 00 

Supplies,  paint,  grease,  etc 10. 00 

345.00 

Food,  per  day  per  man .65 

Food,  per  month  per  man 30.00 

Food,  per  month,  11  men 220. 00 

Supplies 10.00 

230.00 

Crew. 

1  captain 125.00 

1  mate 100.00 

1  mate 75. 00 

1  cook 50.00 

1  boy 25.00 

Engine-room  force 345. 00 

6  sailors,  at  $50 300.00 

Supplies 230.00 

Expenses  per  month  in  port,  loading  and  discharging 1,250.00 

Expenses,  engines  per  month 345. 00 

Total  expense  per  month  at  sea,  running  time 1,505.00 

Expenses  per  day  in  port,  loading  and  discharging 41.65 

Expenses  per  day  at  sea,  running  time 53.20 

Depreciation,  5  per  cent  on  $125,850 6, 292. 50 

Depreciation,  per  month 524. 85 

Insurance,  7  per  cent 8,  809. 50 

Insurance,  per  month 734«  10 

Insurance  liability,  IJ  per  cent 1,  887.  75 

Insurance  liability,  per  month 157. 30 

Repairs,  per  year 2,500.00 

Repairs,  per  month 208. 35 

Total  per  year 19, 689. 75 

Total  per  month 1, 640. 80 

Total  per  day 54. 70 
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Pari  and  canal  tkaryet, 

CbmJ  tolls per  net  ton..  $1.20 

Cintl  pilotage per  foot  draft. .  1.00 

Filotase.  New  York,  Norfolk,  Sydney 

Btfbordues,  buoy  charges,  etc.,  according  to  port 

Stevedoring: 

Pu^t  Sound  mill  points,  contract  price perM  feet..  .85 

Svdney,  discharging  lumber do .60 

New  Orleans,  dischaiging  lumber do .60 

Sydney,  coal,  loading per  ton..  .$0 

Sydney,  coal,  trimming do .20 

Norfolk,  coal,  trimming do .30 

Norfolk,  coal,  loading do .08 

Seattle,  coal,  di^harging do .40 

Victoria,  coal,  discharging do .50 

Seattle,  lumber,  loading per M feet..  1.  £6 

EitimaU  of  cost  per  thousand  feet  lumber,  round  trip  to  Si/dneif  with  lumber  and  return  with 

coal  from  Newcastle^  Neic  South  Wales. 

Distances: 

Seattle  to  Port  Townsend miles. .        40 

Port  Townsend  to  Sydney do. ...  6, 786 

Total  distance do.. ..  6, 826 

Note. — ^Veesel  equipped  with  two  sets  double  drum  friction  winches  aod  hatches 
arranged  to  load  250  M  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  This  calculation  is  based  upon  work- 
ing intensity,  and  does  not  take  into  consiaeration  the  time  lost  waiting  for  lumbw 
to  be  delivered  alongside  by  the  mill 

Siattle  to  Sydney:   Distance,  6,826  miles,  at  192  knots  per  day;   speed 

maintained,  8  knots  per  hour days. .  36 

Loading  1,500  M  feet  of  lumber,  250  M  feet  per  day do 8 

Dischaiging do 6 

Total do....  14 

14  davs,  at  $41.65  per  day $583. 10 

36  days,  at  $53.20  per  day 1, 915.  20 

Pilotage,  Svdney,  4  cents  per  net  registered  ton  (1,250) 50. 00 

Wharfage,  Sydney,  1  cent  per  net  registered  ton  (1,250)  per  day 75. 00 

Stevedoring: 

Loading,  Puget  Sound,  85  cents  per  M  feet , 1, 270.  00 

Discharging,  Sydney,  60  cents  per  M  feet 900.  00 

Delay,  four  days,  at  $41 .65 166.  60 

Harbor  and  light  dues,  8  cents  per  net  registered  ton 100. 00 

General  agency  and  customs 50. 00 

5, 109.  90 
Minaging  agency  fees,  2}  per  cent  on  1,500  M  feet,  at  90/s cond . .        821.  25 

Total  expense 5, 931. 15 

Co8t  of  la>'ing  down  1,000  feet  of  lumber,  Sydney 3.  95 

Plus  insurance,  depreciation,  and  repairs,  54  days,  at  $54.70  ($2,953.80).. .  5.  92 

Svdney  to  Newcastle,  1  day,  at  $53.20 53.  20 

Pilotage,  2  cents  per  net  registered  ton  light 25. 00 

Harbor  and  light  dues  (six  months) 100. 00 

General  agency  and  customs 50. 00 

Loading  coal ,  2,000  tons  at  10  cents 200.  00 

Trimming  coal,  2,000  tons,  at  20  cents 400.00 

Delay,  2  days,  loading  1,  at  $41.65 124.  95 

36  da>-8,  at  $53.20 1,915.20 

Di^harging,  Seattle,  at  40  cents  per  ton 800.  00 

Diadiarging  5  days,  at  $41 .65  ($208.25) 3, 668.  35 

3, 876.  60 
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Cost  of  laying  down  1  ton  of  coal  at  Seattle $].  83 

Plus  insurance,  depreciation,  and  repairs,  45  days,  at  $54.70 3. 17 

Agency  fees  of  2i  per  cent,  conditioiud 

Earnings: 

1,500  M  feet  of  lumber  at  90/s  ($23.10) 34, 650. 00 

2,000  tons  of  coal,  at  $5  per  ton 10, 000. 00 

Total  earnings 44, 650. 00 

Total  expenses: 

Voyage  out  with  lumber,  plus  insurance,  etc 8, 884. 05 

Voyage  back  with  coal,  plus  incurance,  etc.,  and  agency  fee 6, 588. 10 

Total  expense 15, 473.05 

Net  earnings 29, 176. 95 

Time  for  round  trip,  99  to  100  days;  3  round  trips  per  year.  Approximately  net 
income  of  vessel  per  year,  $90,000. 

Notes. — When  considering  speeds,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bolind'  t 
engine  is  rated  on  brake  hors  f>ower  and  not  on  ''indicated  hors  power"  nor  the 
theoretical  rating  of  the  g^  engine.    The  rating  of  this  engine  means  the  effective 

Eower  delivered  on  the  tail  shaft.  Notice  size  of  screws  fitted  to  the  twin  160-brake 
ors^power  engines  in  the  Fingal. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  estimate  depends  upon  the  ability  of  this  veas^l 
to  maintain  an  average  speed  of  8  knots  an  hour.  Such  a  vossol,  equipped  with  these 
economical  and  reliable  fuel-oil  motors,  occupying  small  efpace,  not  exceeding  from 
3  per  cent  to  4  percent  of  the  entire  hold  space — ^the  fuel  tanlcage  required  not  exceed* 
ing  200  tons — vs  able  to  do  this,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  actual  operation  of  Bomm 
30  and  more  larsie  vessels  thus  equipped  and  in  operation  for  some  time. 

There  is  absolute  proof  that  such  a  vessel  thus  equipped  and  as  herein  described 
can  maintain  an  average  speed  of  8  knots  throughuot  a  voyage,  combining  the  sail 
power  with  that  of  the  engine,  the  sails  having  been  found  to  oe  from  20  per  cent  to 
35  iK^r  cent  efficient,  according  to  the  lig  and  voyage. 

This  calculation  gives  coal  as  the  return  caig(f  from  New  South  Wales,  as  cargoes 
of  coal  can  always  be  had,  and  as  it  also  shows  a  minimum  rate  in  order  to  make  this 
calculation  conservative. 

To  convey  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  line  we  call  attention  to  the 
number  of  vessels  now  under  construction  in  the  United  States  of  this  character. 

Add  salary  of  captain  and  one  engineer  during  repair  period  of  the  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  expense  of  nmiiiiig  the  ship  is  there 
included,  so  that  in  this  respect  we  are  facing  an  entirely  novel  condi- 
tion in  our  merchant  marine  in  constructing  a  new  type  of  ships, 
developed  out  of  old  types. 

That  is,  however,  not  the  most  remarkable  feature  that  awaits  the 
United  States,  if  we  act  with  reasonable  promptness  at  this  time. 
I  should  hesitate  to  make  a  statement  whicn  I  am  about  to  lay  before 
the  committee  if  it  did  not  come  from  an  authority  which  will 
hardly  be  questioned,  and  it  is  so  important  in  the  future  of  American 
shipbuilding  that,  as  I  suggested,  I  will  venture  to  read  it  if  I  have 
the  chairman's  permission. 

• 

American  Bureau  of  Shipping, 

New   York,  January  22,  1916. 
Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  are  not  likely  to  be  in  this  city  prior  to  Febru- 
ary 23,  and  knowing  your  sincere  desire  to  facilitate  the  development  of  American 
commerce,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  the  following  for  your  Jkind  consideration. 

******* 

The  present  tvpe  of  construction  has  brought  about  a  ship  of  a  comparatively  square 
bilge  supported  internally  by  margin  plates  of  the  double  bottom^  which  in  turn 
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ftccommodateB  any  accumulation  of  bilge  water  and  concentrates  its  flow  to  whatever 
type  the  pumping  system  may  be  adapted. 

This  class  of  construction  requires  tnc  cutting  of  all  frames  at  the  bilge  and  uniting 
them  with  the  floors  by  means  of  gusset  plates,  thus  doing  away  with  the  expensive 
tnd  cumbersome  method  of  bending  frames  in  one  piece  from  keel  to  ^nwale.  All 
of  the  members,  therefore,  of  the  modem  ship  antid pates  comparatively  straight 
pieces  with  the  exception  of  the  stem,  cant  frames,  and  stern  frame. 

It  is,  therefore,  now  possible  to  readily  ship  on  fliit  cars  or  by  water  transportation, 
ill  the  members  ready  for  assembling  of  any  vessel  of  the  t>T)e  herein  referred  to. 

The  best  method  of  construction  now  anticipates  the  punching  of  all  rivet  holes 
from  one-sixteenth  inch  to  one-eighth  inch  scant,  preparatory  to  the  members  being 
tsembled  when  the  pimch  holes  of  scant  diameter  are  reamed  with  pneumatic  tools, 
after  the  plates  and  members  are  assembled  and  service-bolted;  all  riveting  being 
done  with  pneumatic  holders  on  and  pneumatic  riveters,  preceding  which  all  holes 
ire  reamed  by  pneumatic  tools  and  are  therefore  made  fair  in  position.  Two  men 
vith  one  of  these  reamers  will  ream  and  make  fair  to  standard  sizes,  from  1,400  to 
1,600  holes  a  day. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  description  follows  closely  the  construc- 
tion of  steel-frame  buildings. 

With  these  conditions  before  us  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
great  steel  companies  should  undertake  the  preparation  and  fabrication  of  cargo 
ihips  complete,  m  batches  of  at  least  10  of  a  kind,  to  be  reassembled  and  riveted  up 
OQ  our  river,  lake,  or  seacoast  in  the  same  way  and  manner  in  which  such  companies 
ire  now  supplying  the  members  for  elevated  railroads  and  bridge  construction;  the 
platee  for  such  vessels  first  to  be  approved  by  the  classification  society  representing 
the  underwriting  interest,  which  in  turn  would  insure  the  lowest  rates  of  insurance 
on  the  vessel  when  constructed  under  superintendence  and  survey. 

Several  shipyards  in  existence  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  could 
thus  be  utilized  to  great  advantage  in  assembling  vessels  of  the  type  referred  to, 
which  would  insure  the  utilization  of  a  type  of  lalx>r  of  the  greatest  value  at  seasons 
when  not  properly  employed  in  agriculture. 

I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  ri^ht  type  of  man  might  take  up  this  matter  with  some 
ui  the  subordinate  companies  of  the  United  Steel  Co.,  and  carry  it  through  to  a  very 
■Qccessfol  issue;  and  the  time  and  circumstances  seem  to  be  opportune  for  such  an 
undertaking. 

The  model  of  such  vessels  should  first  be  tested  in  the  Governmental  tank  at  Wash- 
iDsion,  which  would  give  lines  of  least  resistance  in  specific  displacement. 

bteam,  reciprocating,  turbine,  or  internal  combustion  engines  could  be  contracted 
for  on  specific  lines  suitable  to  the  vessels,  during  the  progress  of  their  construction  and 
in  this  way  standard  units  of  commerce  of  assured  excellence  could  be  produced 
which  would  offer  the  greatest  facility  to  owners,  merchants  or  shippers,  on  assured 
hues  of  efficiency. 

Shcmld  you  kindly  consider  this  brief  outline  worthy  of  consideration,  it  will  fur- 
bish me  great  pleasure  to  facilitate  an>  ideas  which  you  may  have  upon  the  subject 

io  the  interest  of  all  concerned. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  PiiATT  Stratton. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  suggestion  was  of  such  original  character 
that  I  submitted  it  at  once  to  the  naval  constructor,  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses, and  he  replied  under  date  of  January  29th,  '*I  beg  to  state 
that  I  have  considered  the  proposition  as  outlined  therein,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  entirely  feasible,  provided  that  a  suitable  type  of  design 
01  vessel  to  meet  the  commercial  demand  be  settled  upon,''  and  the 
report  proceeds  in  approval. 

I  then  returned  the  matter  to  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
and  askecl  them  if  they  would  be  kind  enough  to  reconsider  it  with 
t  great  deal  of  care  and  advise  me  finally  what  I  could  with  some 
confidence  lay  before  this  committee  as  a  statement  showing  the 
possibilities  in  it  as  a  method  of  constructing  vessels.  You  are  all 
tware,  gentlemen,  that  the  structural  steel  industry  is  an  American 
indu^^tr}'.     The  buildings  of  Europe  are  not  built  of  structural  steel. 
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They  do  not  build  steel  frame  buildings,  as  we  build  them,  in  any 
other  country.  I  say  never,  meaning  very  rarely,  if  ever.  It  is  an 
American  industry,  which  we  have  carried  to  a  greater  height  of 
perfection  than  any  other  country,  and  if  it  is  possible,  as  these 
practical  gentlemen  say,  to  utilize  this  method  of  constructing  hulls, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  prepared  to  compete  with  us  in 
that  way. 

In  response  to  my  hiquiry  I  received  this  letter,  dated  February 
8,  of  which  I  will  read  a  brief  portion: 

If  any  one  of  the  great  steel  companies  of  this  country  could  be  induced  to  start  out 
on  the  plan  herein  enunciated  for  cargo  ships,  I  think  that  within  two  years  we  could 
be  launching  vessels  from  one  to  five  thousand  tons  cargo  capacity,  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  There  are  many  wooden  shipyards  on  our  coast,  bays,  and  tributaries 
where  the  assembling  of  ships  could  be  very  advantageously  conducted,  with  far  lees 
difficulty  and  much  more  expedition  than  our  ocean-going  fleet  of  a  half  century  ago 
was  hewn  out  and  assembled  from  material  existent  within  our  forests. 

And  then  follows  his  formal  statement  in  detail  of  the  method  of 
constructing  the  vessels. 

[By  E.  Piatt  Stratton,  supervisor  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping.] 

Signs  multiply  of  a  disposition  in  the  United  States  so  to  standardize  the  construction 
of  cargo  types  of  steamsiiips  as  greatly  to  reduce  their  cost.  This  tendency  is  to  be 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible,  since  its  successful  development  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  the  United  States  entirely  independent  of  otner  countries  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ships  in  its  foreign  carrying,  as  tne  country  always  has  been  independ- 
ent of  foreign  countries  in  the  construction  of  ships  for  its  domestic  carrying. 

In  the  construction  of  ships  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  freight  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  higher-class  swift  leviatnans  that  carry  passengers,  mails,  and 
express  standardization  is  not  practicable;  but  in  the  construction  of  the  higher  types 
of  ships  the  United  States  is  not  so  far  behind  shipyards  of  other  countries  in  the  matter 
of  cost  as  it  is  in  the  construction  of  the  purely  caigo  type  of  ship. 

SOME  CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS. 

Cargo  steamships  of  from  1,000  to  10,000  deadweight  capacity  on  a  block  coefficient 
of  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cube  of  their  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  a  standard 
rate  of  speed  not  to  exceed  12  knots,  is  the  trend  and  the  tyi)e  most  useful  for  eeneral 
trade.  Such  vessels  are  now  built  with  double  bottoms  for  water  ballast,  which  have 
become  more  and  more  of  a  necessity  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  ships  when 
light  or  in  motion  without  cai^.  Double  bottoms  also  offer  great  facility  for  the 
storage  and  use  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  liquid  fuel,  which  frequentlv  are  found  to 
be  more  advantageous,  if  not  more  profitable,  than  coal,  particularly  when  the  cost  of 
stowing  it  in  the  ship's  bunkers  ana  the  cost  of  firing  it  with  man  power  is  considered. 

Vessels  of  this  type  of  construction  have  1  rought  a  out  an  arrangement  to  protect 
cargoes  from  bilge  water,  through  flat  floors,  full  or  square  bilges  supported  internally 
bv  the  margin  plates  of  the  double  bottoms,  which  in  turn  form  gutters  or  bil^. 
This  method  of  construction  necessitates  the  breaking  of  the  continuity  of  all  fOups' 
floors  and  frames  at  the  turn  of  the  bilge,  properly  flanged  "gusset  plates"  supplying 
the  necessary  strength  at  the  points  where  they  are  reunited.  This  does  away  com- 
pletely with  the  heretofore  expemdve  and  somewhat  cumbersome  method  of  rolling 
frames  in  great  lengths  and  then  reheating  and  bendinij  tJiem  preparatory  to  their 
Iteing  assembled  in  position  to  receive  the  plating  of  the  ship. 

The  methods  of  metal  ship  construction  neretofore  in  use  nas  involved  the  making 
of  templates  for  each  plate,  an^le,  and  shape  used  in  the  vessel's  construction  and  a 
vast  amount  of  work  in  the  shipyard  involving  fitting,  bending,  punching,  fairing, 
and  riveting.  In  vessels  of  large  dimensions  many  of  these  separate  parts  are  of  such 
weight  and  size  as  to  require  machincr>^  and  gan^  of  workmen  to  handle  them  in 
the  different  processes  of  assem  ling,  fitting,  and  riveting  them  when  in  their  proper 
positions  in  the  slups. 
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THE   GREAT  STEEL  PLANTS   SHOULD  TAKE  HOLD. 

In  this  connectioii,  think  what  would  be  the  cost,  detention,  and  protracted  delay 
if  our  elevated  raihxMui  structures,  bridges,  fireproof  hotels,  storehouses,  and  railroad 
depots  were  built  after  such  a  manner.  The  only  condition  that  seems  to  justify 
ncfa  a  method  in  ship  construction  is  the  necessity  of  constructing  the  vessel  where 
and  when  as  an  assembled  mass  it  may  be  launched  where  it  will  receive  its  equip- 
ment and  fittings  afloat,  all  of  which  ^o  to  make  the  complete  and  perfect  cargo  ship, 
or,  as  Fresident  Wilson  has  characterized  it,  "a  national  shuttle  of  industry.*'  The 
opportunity  is  now  open  for  some  of  our  great  steel  plants  to  prepare  models  of  a  series 
Of  careo  steamships  of  standard  designs  and  varying  tonnage,  submitting  the  models 
to  tank  exi>eriments  in  advance,  say,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Navy  Department, 
in  order  to  secure  vessels  ^ith  lines  of  least  resistance;  also  having  tables  of  scantlings 
^proved  by  the  national  ins|)ection  service  and  the  American  underwriters,  thus 
asEuzing  the  lowest  rates  of  marine  insurance  on  the  vessels  when  completed.  At  the 
mills  aU  parts,  whether  plates,  angles,  or  shapes,  would  be  of  standard  dimensions, 
dieared  and  punched  to  standard  templates,  all  holes  being  pun(  hed  and  left  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  scant  to  allow  for  reaming  to  standard  gaug;e. 
When  the  parts  shall  have  been  assembled  for  service,  bolting  and  riveting  at  the  point 
or  place  of  final  fabrication,  the  reaming  of  holes,  riveting,  chipping,  and  calking,  nil 
then  being  done  by  pneumatic  tools. 

Such  methods  would  insure  the  prompt  rehabilitation  of  many  of  the  Nation's 
original  shipbuilding  plants  for  this  assemoling  and  fabrication  of  hundreds  of  slips  of 
various  sizes,  which  could  not  by  any  other  method  be  dealt  ^ith.  It  can  therefore 
be  readily  understood  that  the  ^ork  at  the  coast  or  in  the  shipyard  would  only  be 
one  of  assembb'ng  and  riveting  up  the  parts  furnished  by  tne  steel  mills  to  the 
nilroads  for  delivery  at  the  point  of  fabrication. 

DUPLICATION   OP  PARTS. 

The  motive  power  for  such  standardized  vessels  for  fixed  rates  of  speed  can  be 
reliably  fumi«hed  as  specialties  of  manufacture  in  duplication  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  standard  types  of  pumps,  turbines,  and  internal  combustion  engines  are  now 
manufactured  and  supplied  by  such  establishments  as  the  General  Electric  Co.,  the 
Westinghouee  Co.,  William  Cramp  &  Sons,  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  and  the  Babcock  & 
WTilcox  Co.,  as  well  as  other  boiler  companies  that  now  supply  large  installations  of 
Ixdler  equipment. 

Such  methods  of  ship  construction  and  equipment  anticipate  the  utilization  of  many 
of  our  original  wooden  shipyards,  since  the  chief  requirements  will  be  facilities  for 
isembling  the  various  parts  of  the  ship  and  launchirg  the  hull  when  fully  fabricated, 
for  there  are  .still  many  valuable  shipbuilding  locations  along  the  water  front  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  coast,  bays  and  tributaries,  at  points  where  labor 
is  to  be  found  in  abundance  and  of  a  character  that  can  be  utilized  to  the  greatest 
id\'antage. 

STEEL  MILLS   AS  INITIAL  SHIPBUILDING  PLANTS. 

Our  countr>'*s  great  steel  works  now  posfess  the  facilities  in  capacity,  if  not  in  detail, 
for  fumi^ng  the  finest  shipbuilding  nraterial  at  as  low  prices  as  that  of  any  other 
countr\'. 
The  perfection  of  the  various  details  in  ship  construction  herein  referred  to  in 
;■  outline  will  doubtless  quickly  brirg  ihe  United  States  to  the  front  as  the  first  ship- 
•  huilding  nation  of  the  earth  in  the  production  of  standard  cargo  carriorp  unequalled  by 
i      any  other  nation  possessed  of  like  cop  n  rn  ia^  faci  Jtirp,  to  wl  id  our  unlin  itod  quan- 

!      titles  of  cheap  materials  will  groatly  f  ontril>t:te.    V.  ith  cargo  carriers  thus  under  such 
gvxl  headway  our  shipyards  will  gnidual'v  hocon^o  export  in  the  construction  of  all 
•      of  the  types  of  merchant  ships  that  go  to  n  ake  up  a  general  marine.    The  opportunity 
and  all  of  the  accessories  necessary  for  success  are  now  ours. 

Secretary'  Redfieid.  It  was  not  v  ith  aiy  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
this  nature  that  wo  did  what  was  dor  e  in  tfie  way  of  developirg  this 
bill.  This  has  all  come  up  since  the  matter  was  thought  of,  and  is 
simply  a  very  interesting  iUustration  of  A^hat  has  been  possible  in 
other  lines  of  work,  and  what  new  types  of  vessels  may  be  possible 
hereafter. 

32910—16 5 
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The  Chairman.  These  developments  are  matters  that  this  Ameri- 
can Shipping  Board  can  take  advantage  of  in  developing  these  new 
types  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  we  are  now  building  a  vessel  for  the 
Lighthouj^e  Service  which  could  have  been  constructed  under  this 
new  method  if  we  had  kno\\'u  of  it,  and  if  there  was  anybody  ready 
to  take  it  up,  and  in  so  doing  we  would  have  saved  very  largely,  I 
think,  in  the  cost  of  our  construction. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  tlierc  any  reason  why  such  building  might  not  be 
done  in  competition  with  tiie  world? 

Secretary  Kedfield.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  country  in  the 
world  could  compete  with  us  in  construction  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  at  least  that  class  of  vessels  does  not  need  to  be 
protected  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  other  peoples  would  need  to  be  pro- 
tected against  this  class  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  No  legislation  is  needed. 

Secretary  Redfield.  None. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  question  is  suggested  to  me.  Could  that  same 
process  of  construction  be  utilized  in  the  building  of  larger  than  5,000- 
ton  vessels  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  these  call  for  5,000  tons.  It  should  be 
as  good  for  20,000.  It  is  only  a  question  of  size  of  parts.  The  process 
is  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  there  could  be  vessels  up  to  5,000  tons  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  was  simply  because  they  could  be  turned 
out  quickly. 

I^Ir.  Edmonds.  I  want  to  say,  Judge,  that  I  spent  a  day  on  a 
Chinese  vessel  of  8,000  tons  which  had  one  of  those  oil-buming 
engines.     I  got  full  of  oil  seeing  it  operate 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  built  like  thisi 

Mr.  Edmonds.  No;  it  had  8,000  tons  capacity. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  was  wondering  about  was  this  new  method  of 
construction. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  would  be  true  of  any  ship.  I  did  not  bring 
that  up  as  a  matter  of  comparison  with  steel.  Steel  could  go  in  any 
ship. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Any  ship  of  that  construction. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  For  freight  carrying? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  one  been  built  in  this  way  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No.  I  wish  we  had  known  about  this. 
The  su^estion,  however,  comes  from  practical  ship  men. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  is  approved  by  the  naval  constructor? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  entirely  so. 

I  will  place  before  the  committee  a  report  of  Mr.  Adrian  H.  Boole, 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been  studying  existing  conditions  in 
the  steamship  trade  in  this  country,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  volu- 
minous and  mteresting  tables.  I  will  say  that  the  substance  of  Uiat 
is  that  in  ton-carrying  capacity  available  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1915,  in  our  ports  we  were  short  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 
about  4,500,000  tons  carrying  capacity,  at  a  time  when  the  demand 
on  us  was  greater  than  ever  before  in  our  history.     There  were  more 
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ships  and  they  made  more  voyages.  But  they  were  so  slow  that 
the  total  numher  of  tons  capacity  that  left  our  ports  was  about 
4,500,000  short  of  what  it  was  in  the  previous  year,  and  though  we 
were  at  once  in  the  greatest  need  of  snipping  we  were  at  once  m  the 
greatest  possible  lacK,  and  that  condition  is  accentuated. 

Refchtt  ox   Tabulations  Compiled  in  Foreign  Steamship  Investigation, 

January  29,  1916, 
To  the  Secretary  op  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

The<'HAlRMAN    OF  THE   INTERSTATE   ('OMMEUCK   (OMMISSIOX. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  the  President.  date<l  July  22. 1915, 
to  the  chairmiin  of  the  Tnterftate  (  ommarce  Commission,  there  has  =  een  a  cooperative 
endeavor  etween  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
commijsion  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  ocean  transportation  etween  this  country 
ind  Central  and  South  America.  The  participation  of  the  commission  in  this  mat- 
ter has  een  necessaiily  limit  eel,  since  it  has  een  held  that  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mlsdon  do  not  extend  to  commerce  overseas.  A  preliminary  examination  was  made 
fy  the  c^ommi'Sgion^s  examiners  of  certain  records  in  the  freigrht  offices  of  several 
interstate  railroads  in  New  York  <  ity  partic  ipating  in  for?i£rn  commerce  for  the  pur- 
yose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  records  of  the  caniers  siibject  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  would  furnish  any  information  on  the  subject  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  ^as  a  full  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  in  connection 
with  the  matters  involved  in  this  inquiry.  The  asic  data,  which  i?  presented  here* 
with  in  ta  ular  form,  have  een  compiled  chiefly  i  y  forces  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Thi5  report  embraces  the  commercial  movement  of  shipping  to  and  from  28  ports 
in  the  United  States  and  all  foreign  countiif?s  except  Canada  for  the  12  months  ended 
July  31.  1914,  and  the  12  months  ended  July  31,  1915.  The  movement  of  shipping 
to  and  from  Canada  i?  omitted  ecause  {I)  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  water-i 
1  ome  traffic  was  canied  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  vessels  wliich  ordinaiily  are  unavail- 
a  le  for  over-sea  commerce:  and  ^2i  of  the  remaining  25  per  cent  moMng  over  river 
•ad  ocean  routes  fully  four-fifths,  consisting  of  ulk  cargoes  of  coal,  oil,  and  lumber, 
was  canied  in  seagoing  i  arges,  schooners,  and  small  steamers  wholly  unfitted  for 
over-f»ea  serv  ii-e. 

The  tabulations  of  vessel-tons  entered  and  cleared,  herein  shown,  represent  91  per 

cent  for  the  first  12  months  and  90  per  cent  for  the  second  12  months,  of  tne  entries  and 

cleaxances  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ended 

1     June  JM>.  1914  and  1915,  respectively,  when  excluding  Canada.    The  difference  in 

I     molts  here  stated  is  explained  by  the  facts  that  different  fiscal  periods  are  used  and, 

1    ID  the  present  report,  all  vessel  movements  between  minor  United  States  ports  and 

'1    foreign  countries  are  eliminated  as  well  as  entries  and  clearances  at  coaling  and  way- 

I    porti«  on  voyages  to  or  from  other  domestic  ports. 

\  The  v(»ss»?l  movement  is  based  upon  ana  confined  to  entries  and  clearances  from  and 
\  U)  forpiCTi  countries  and  the  following-named  ports  of  the  United  States,  viz:  Portland, 
I  Me.:  Boiston,  Miiss.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Newport 
Kcw?,  Va. :  Norfolk.  Va.;  Charleston,  S.  C.:  Savannah,  Ga.;*  Femandina,  Fla.;  Jack- 
wi\'ill«\  Fla.:  Key  West,  Fla.;  Tampa.  Fla.;^  Pensacola,  Fla.;'  Mobile,  Ala.,' New 
^eans,  \^.:'  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  Galveston.  Tex.;  Port  Aransas,  Tex.;  Sabine,  Tex.j 
8in  Dieco,  Cal.:  Los  Angeles  (San  Pedro^,  Cal.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Astoria,  Oreg.j 
Portland.  Ureg. ;  Port  Townsend,  Wash.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Tacoma,  Wash. 

It  i*  believed  tlie  comparisons  herein  made  will  fairly  illustrate  the  mercantile  con» 
ditioM  prevailing  for  two  equal  periods,  existing,  respectively,  immediately  before 
ttd  ifter  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war. 
The  Kubject  matter  is  presented  under  six  separate  headings  in  the  following  order; 

(1)  Number  of  vessels. 

(2)  Vessel-ton  efficiency.* 

'  laehMks  entries  and  clearances  at  Brim.^wick,  Ga. 

'ladodes  entries  and  clearances  at  Port  Tampa,  Fla. 

*lado4es  entries  and  clearances  at  Gulfport,  Miss. 

•  ""h*  term  '*  \  esscl-ton  efficiency,"  as  use<l  in  this  report,  expresses  in  units  of  100  cubic  feet  (1-ton  reg» 
*«rt)  Uw  fimoint  of  ves?el  space  made  available  for  freight  and  passen^rers  by  the  number  of  voyages 
{■rfEfned  during  a  elven  period.  A  vovage,  as  ii«»ed  in  this  report,  constitutes  one  entry  and  one  clearance 
ntbe  I'nite'l  St.ife?  of  one  vessel  on  the  .«;ame  voyaiie. 
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f3)  Currents  of  trade  (ocean  routes). 
4)  Imports  and  exports. 

[5)  Ocean  freight  rates. 

(6)  Marine  insurance. 

The  data  of  which  this  report  is  intended  to  be  an  explanation  are  set  forth  i: 
six  appendices  comprising  14  tables  which  accompany  and  form  a  part  of  the  repori 
These  appendices  are  as  follows: 

Appendix  A.  Number  and  net  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  engaged  in  foreig 
trades  of  the  United  States. 

Table  I.  Vessels  in  service  during  years  ended  July  31,  1914,  and  1915. 

Table  II.  Vessels  in  service  during  vear  ended  July  31,  1915,  only. 

Table  III.  Foreign  vessels  admitted  to  American  registry  under  act  of  Augui 
18,  1914. 

Table  IV.  Vessels  withdrawn  for  causes  of  war. 
Appendix  B.  Entries  and  clearances  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  in  foreign  tradcB  of  th 
United  States. 

Table  I.  Distribution  bv  domestic  ports. 

Table  II.  Distribution  oy  foreign  countries. 

Table  III.  Distribution  by  sail  and  steam  vessels. 

Table  IV.  Distribution  by  each  domestic  port  and  foreign  country. 
Appendix  C.  Foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Table  I.  Values  of  principal  imports  and  exports. 
Appendix  D.  Ocean  freight  rates  by  months. 

Table  I.  Charter  rates. 

Table  II.  Berth  rates. 
Appendix  E.  War-risk  insurance  rates  of  premium. 

Table  I.  Rates  published  b^  the  Umted  States  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In8uranc< 

Table  II.  Rates  quoted  by  insurance  companies  on  war  risks. 
Appendix  F.  Passenger  movement  between  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Table  I.  Aliens  admitted,  departed,  debarred,  deported,  and  citizens  arrive 
and  departed,  by  ports. 

NUMBER  OF   VESSELS. 

Recorded  entries  and  clearances  of  merchant  vessels  at  the  28  United  States  port 
under  review,  for  the  two  peiiods  stated,  phows  that  during  the  first  year  there  wer 
in  service  59.S  in«iivivUial  sail  and  2.730  indivi^lual  steam  vessels,  aggregating  505,81 
tons  net  register  of  sail  and  7, 825), 832  tons  net  register  of  steam  vessels,  a  total  of  3,82 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  carrying  power  for  one  voyage  of  8,335,650  tons  of  100  cu  i 
feet  each. 

During  the  second  year  there  were  in  servire  747  individual  sail  and  3.350  individui 
steam  vessels  aggregating  736.459  tons  net  register  of  sail  and  8.618,336  tons  net  registe 
of  steam  vessels,  a  total  of  4.C97  vessel?,  with  an  aggregate  carrying  power  for  one  voyagi 
of  9,354.795  tons  of  100  cubic  feet  each.  The  increa.«e  duiing  the  second  year  as  com 
pared  with  the  first  year,  stated  in  per  cent,  id  as  follows: 


Increase  in— 


Ve^el  units.... 
Carrying  power. 


Safl 
vessels. 

Per  cent. 
25.97 
45.60 

i 

St4iam 
vessels. 

Per  cent. 
22.71 
10.08 

Total  safl 

and  steam 

vff;seb. 


Percent. 
23.11 
12.1 


For  the  first  year  there  were  774  less  vessels  of  1,019,145  less  net  registered  totf 
employed  in  American  foreign  commerce  than  there  were  the  second  year.  The  fact 
however,  that  23.29  per  cent  more  vessels  of  but  12.23  per  cent  more  carrying  powd 
were  in  the  service  the  second  year,  suireests,  as  indeea  the  fact  is,  that  the  rearrange 
ment  of  vessels  in  the  two  periods,  resulted  in  the  substitution  the  second  year  o 
smaller  and  slower  vessels  in  the  aggregate,  for  those  in  service  the  first  year.  Tb^ 
average  carrving  capacity  per  vessel  decreased  from  2,508  tons  the  first  year  to  2^ 
tons  the  second  year. 

Considering  separately  sail  and  steam  vessels,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  carryiiu;  pofwv 
of  sail  vessels  increased  in  greater  ratio  (45.60  per  cent)  than  the  number  of  saifvesBd 
25.97  per  cent)  while  the  carrying  power  of  steam  vessels  incteased  in  a  much  lea 
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nlio  ( 10.08  per  cent)  than  did  the  number  of  steam  veawls  (22.71  per  cent),  ahoning 
thit  much  lazger  sail  vessels  and  smaller  ateam  vesela  were  impressed  in  service  the 
ncmd  year. 

TU>le  I  of  Appendix  A  showH  the  Hubdivision  of  vessels  according  to  nationality. 
It  tppeaiB  that,  of  the  total  carrying  poirer  of  all  ve»ela  engaged  in  American  foreign 
ctouiieit«  for  the  two-year  periods  under  review,  the  percentage  under  American 
npaby  w»a  but  7.63  the  lint  year,  while  for  the  second  year  it  was  11.99.  ConfiDed 
tai  iteun  veasels  only,  these  percentages  were  5.75  and  9.72  respectively,  while  for 
I  mH  venela  the  corresponding  percentages  were  36.76  and  38.64,  Thus,  more  thui 
Me-thiid  of  all  sail  vessels  in  service  during  both  years  were  under  American 

Uithre 


mgiged  in  American  commerce  from  57 .SS  per  cent  the  &st  year  to  54.13  per  cent 
(he  second  year. 

Considering  now  the  toimage  engaged  in  American  commerce  under  British  registry 
IB  connection  with  the  total  tonnage  contributed  by  all  belligerent  nations,  reference 
lo  this  table  will  show  that,  while  the  percentage  of  tjinnage  under  British  r^istry 
did  not  materially  decrease  during  the  second  year,  the  total  percentage  of  vessel 
lonnage  contributed  by  all  belligerent  nations  dropped  from  80.59  per  cent  the  fint 
jeu  to  66.04  per  cent  the  second  year. 

The  following  eummary  will  show  the  actual  increase  in  carrying  power  of  veesela 
hing  flags  of  nations  contributing  100,000  tons  or  more  to  the  foreign  shipping  of  the 
Dint«d  Stalee  during  either  year: 


.«, 

ms 

Iiuraaw. 

NitlacmlUjol 

,.„ 

ImMM. 

JWlow. 

isa,5M 

170. 8«« 
3BS.1SS 

"  HO 

m 

130 

100.391 

4.IQS!051 
1. OS),  701 

mtm>. 

i«;«M 

178,087 

S,0«l,67S 

(') 

Pntmt. 

Amlriaa'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

;s 

a5s,8w 

I  TiMn  ware  I91.ST5  tons  inlerinE  and  '. 
M4.  o(  German  re^iitry.as  ihown  inT 
dariu  ni  npleted  tlulr  Tarag*<,th«  ec 
hcUrln  tbe  Amarlian  ttodes. 


1,505  tons  deartnE  Ua<t«d  eiat«s  ports  lnin<«dlalelf  after  July  31, 
M«  3  of  .Vpp«iid[x  B.  Since,  howflvpT.onlyafQwof  tbs  vpsmIs 
Ire  toonage  o[  Oerniao  resselc  is  omitted  &s  an  InmmsqoHitlal 


VesnlElnserrlcc. 

19M 

.913 

Number, 

Net  tons. 

NumLer 

Net  tons. 

Mnrutr..       1914  ™iT 

ITVl  WIS 

inn 

2.249      5,S7S,7M 

4,097 

9,354,T9S 

It  will  be  seen  that  1,074  vessels  engaged  in  American  commerce  the  first  year  were 

•\     vilUTawn  therefrom  the  second  year.     Of  these,  363  were  withdrawn  nn  account 

;     4  mvt  expedients  and  706  for  other  reasons,  such  as  transference  to  other  trades, 

•Wets,  collisionB.  fires,  and  obsolescence.     To  replace  these  1,074  vessels  and  such 

Wfcefs  u  were  in  service  for  short  periods  during  1915  and  thereafter  withdrawn, 

ttBtwere  placed  in  service  during  the  second  year  1,848  vessels. 

Tibk  II  of  Appendix  A  shows  m  detail  the  number  and  net  re^JHtry  tonni^  of 
^tmf\r  tbitf  placed  in  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  from  the  following  sources; 
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(1)  New  conplruction  of  American  and  foreign  vessele;  (2)  diverted  (nni\  r-oaFtwife 
and  other  trades;  and  ^3)  admitted  to  American  regiptr>'. 

Of  newiy  C()ni?tructea  vessels,  aggregating  169  of  480, i06  net  registr)-  tx)ns.  but  8  of 
30,342  tons  net  registry  were  built  for  American  ownere;  the  remainder,  If II,  f*i  449,764 
tons  net  reginlr)'  were  built  for  foreign  owners. 

Other  additions  to  American  foreign  commerce  during  the  second  year  under  con- 
sideration were  contributed  by  the  transference  of  enrolled  vessels  in  c^oastwiM 
trades  through  the  exchange  of  registries  for  enrollmenti'.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  veas^^ls.  both  sail  and  steam,  aggregating  L'22,862  tons  net  registr>'.  were  trans- 
ferred in  this  manner.  Some  of  these  vessels,  however,  remained  in  foreign. Ber\ic© 
for  but  short  periods,  when  they  were  again  reentered  in  the  coastwise  trades.  The 
number  here  stated  includes  several  very  old  vessels,  built  in  the  eighties  ur  seventies, 
or  even  earlirr. 

But  14  foreign  vessels,  aggregating  21,80()  net  tons  registry,  were  added  to  United 
States  trades  after  admission  to  American  registry  under  the  ship  registry  act  of  Au^st 
18, 1914.  While  150  foreign  vessels,  of  341  .W5  net  tons  registry,  were  admitted  to  Amer- 
ican registry  under  this  act  during  the  second  12  months'  period  under  review,  Ihe 
record  shows  that  118  of  these,  a^rgregating  28().:507  tons  net  registry,  were  already  en- 
gaged in  American  commerce  prior  to  change  of  registry,  and  18  did  not  engage  in  the 
American  commerce  under  review  after  change  to  American  registry.  Instances  of 
these  latter  are  the  steamship  Evangeline,  which  continue<l  in  Canadian  tracle,  the 
steamers  Forton  JIall  antl  Sacramento  which  sank  after  obtaining  American  registry, 
the  steamer  Gargoyle^  which  was  seize<l.  and  the  Glenpoole,  which  was  laid  up,  all 
before  engaging  in  American  commerce  after  receiving  American  registry. 

Tabulation  of  the  132  vessels  a<lmitted  to  American  registrv.  just  referred  to,  dis- 
tributed with  respect  to  their  former  registries,  is  shown  in  Table  III  of  Appendix  A. 
This  number  includes  vessels  such  as  the  steamship  Communipaw,  admitted  on  July 
8,  1915,  the  bark  Paolinoy  almitted  on  July  26,  1915,  and  others  which,  although 
admitted  prior  to  August  1,  191.'),  were  under  American  registry  too  short  a  period  to 
figure  materially  in  our  foreign  trade  as  American  vessels. 

Table  IV  of  Appendix  A  shows  in  detail  the  abnormal  \nthdrawals  of  vesseb  from 
commerce  of  the  Lnited  States,  due  to  war  expedients. 

Comparing  now  the  character  of  all  venst^ls  engaged  in  Ainerican  commerce  for  the 
two  periods  under  review,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  a  study  of  all  Tables 
in  Appendix  A  will  show  that  the  withdrawal  and  replacement  of  foreign  vessels  re- 
sulted (IHn  a  greater  diffusion  of  nationalities  and  (2)  m  the  substituti(m  of  an  inferior 
merchant  marine  of  greatly  decreased  working  efficiency. 

VESSEL-TON    EFFICIENCY. 

The  number,  diaracter.  carrying  capacity,  and  nationalitv  of  vessels  engaged  in 
American  commerce  having  been  shown,  the  8er\ice  rendero(l  in  vessel-ton  efficiency 
is  im])ortAnt  in  considering  the  extent  t'»  which  Am<»ri(!an  foreign  commerce  waa 
affected  by  withdrawals  and  decreax^d  number  r.f  vnya<]je.s. 

During  the  first  12  months  preceding  beginning  r.f  the  war  there  were  11,700  voy- 
ages from  and  to  foreign  p»rts,  by  3.323  vessels.  The  vessel-ton  efficiency  ])erf<»rmed 
on  both  incoming  and  outgoing  trips  by  593  sail  vessels  aggregated  531,32()  shii^-toiiB 
on  the  incoming  and  408.117  ship-tons  on  the  outgoing  trips.  By  2,730  steam  ve.'wels 
there  were  31,715,814  Khi]>-t«'iis  on  the  incoming  and  31,187,577  ship-tons  on  the 
outgoing  trips,  making  a  total  of  32,247,140  hhi])-tons  incoming  and  31,055,()94  ship- 
tons  outgoing  of  100  cubic  feet  each  for  (he  ]>eriod. 

During  the  second  12  months  immediately  f(»llo^dng  commencement  of  the  war 
there  were  but  11,560  voyages  fn>m  and  to  f<»reign  |>orts  by  4,097  vessels.  The  vessel- 
ton  eflSciency  performed  on  both  incoming  and  outgoing  trips  by  747  sail  vessels 
a^c*gated  652,201  ship-tfuis  on  the  inc^>ming  and  721,314  ship-tons  on  the  outgnin^ 
trips.  By  3,350  steam  vessels  there  were  26,931,956  ship-tons  on  the  incoming  and 
26,740j456  ship-tons  on  the  outgoing  trips,  making  a  total  of  27,584,157  ship-tons 
incomin';;  and  27,461,770  ship-tons  outgoing  of  100  cubic  feet  each  for  this  period. 

Stated  in  per  cents,  the  aecrease  in  vessel-ton  efficiency  the  second  year  was  13.2 
for  vessels  entering  and  14.5  for  vessels  clearing.  This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  increase  that  year  of  12.23  per  cent  in  the  carrying  p>ower  of  all  vessels. 
This  decrease  was  attributable  to  four  distinct  causes,  (1)  to  longer  ])eriod8  of  time 
consumed  at  loading  and  discharging  p<»rts,  (2)  to  more  sail  vessels  and  slower  steam 
vessels,  (3)  to  longer  ocean  routes  traversed  to  escape  war  zone,  and  (4)  to  detention 
from  exercise  of  the  "right  of  search"  by  belligerents. 

The  following  summary  will  show  the  United  States  territorial  spheres  in  which 
the  vessel-ton  efficiency,  first  shown,  operated,  both  as  to  arrivals  ana  departures  and 
the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  thereof: 
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Jantic: 

in 

1914 

1915 

Increase  or  decrease. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

14,755,906 
13,878,317 

4,803,998 
6,687,787 

6.219,497 
6,197,615 

1,804,756 
1,798,151 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Per 
cent. 

19,865,362 
18,589,741 

3,529,530 
4,290,969 

6,685,507 
6,624,949 

2.166,741 
2,150,035 

6,109,466 
4,711,4^4 

1,274.468 
1,296,818 

466,010 
4^,4S4 

361,986 
661,864 

i6  7 

Hices 

U  S 

iantic: 

irs 

36.1 

ancfi* ..  . 

30  2 

ies 

7.0 

VKY4. X. 

e.4 

16  7 

ies. 

16.4 

koiotes  decrease. 

summary,  as  indicated  bv  the  per  cents,  shows  that  the  most  marked  decreases 
el-ton  efficiency  were  at  North  Atlantic  ports,  next  at  Pacific  coast  ports,  and 
.  Mexican  Gulf  ports.  Reference  to  Table  I  of  Appendix  A  will  show  that  of 
s  the  greatest  reductions  were  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  which  to 
xtent  were  offset  by  increases  in  vessel-ton  efficiency  at  the  South  Atlantic 
f  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  and  Norfolk,  and  at  ^ome  ports  on  the  Mexican 

e  II  of  Appendix  B  shows  that  during  the  first  year  the  ton-efficiency  of  vessels 
American  registry  was  but  10  per  cent  of  the  total  ton  efficiency  of  all  vessels^ 
218,568  of  32,247,140  tons  for  entries  and  3,057,488  of  31,655,694  tons  for  clear- 
irhile  during  the  second  year  it  increased  to  16  per  cent  of  a  much  less  total  ton 
cy  of  all  vessels,  i.  e.,  4,390,909  of  27,584,157  tons  for  entries  and  4,527,543  of 
770  tons  for  clearances. 

increase  in  American  vessel-ton  efficiency,  i.  e.,  1,172,341  tons  for  entries  and 
55  tons  for  clearances  was  employed  the  second  year  to  some  extent  in  our 
with  Germany,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but  to  a 
extent  in  our  Central  and  South  American  trades.  The  increase  here  shown  in 
an  tonnage  was  insufficient,  however,  to  make  up  the  great  retrenchment  in 
Lon  efficiency  of  British  and  German  vessels.  WTiile  such  retrenchment  was 
|)  in  jart  by  increased  efficiency  of  other  vessels,  there  still  remained  the  deple- 
►vvn  in  our  total  foreign  mercantile  movement.  Stated  in  detail,  with  respect 
inenial  groups,  the  decreases  were  as  follows: 


1914 


1915 


Increase  or  decrease. 


Net 
tonnage. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

lies  and  the  Bermudas: 

ries 

nmces 

>  merican  States: 

ries 

nores 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

sa: 

ries 

nooes 

ries 

ranees 

ries 

ranees 

a: 

ri« 

ranees 

nth  A 
ries... 
ranres 


Net        i 
tonnage,    j 


6,100,631 
4,730,985 

4,136,471 
3,863,207 


608,843 
466,962  ! 

879,695  I 
517,861 

405,188  ' 
374,678  . 

80,888  '; 
66,713 

495,991  i 
388,793  I 


3,746,098 
3,820,602 

3,168,171 
2,901,709 


421,840 
410,662 

614,665 
624,671 

397.730 
268,661 

99,689 
48,422 

365,237 
374,339 


Net 

Per 

tonnage. 

cent. 

1,S66,6SS 

26.6 

910,489 

19. » 

967,500 
961,498 

15.4 
t4.7 

187,005 
66,590 

50.7 
11.9 

566, 140 
106,810 

41.6 
20.6 

7,468 
106,197 

9,701 
17,t91 

10.8 
t6.B 

140,764 
14,454 


'ii 
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SOUTH  AMERICA— continued. 
Europe: 

hntries 

Clearances 

Asia: 

Entries 

Clearances 

Oceania: 

E  ntrles 

Clearances 

Africa: 

Entries 

Clearances 


1914 


Net 
tonnage. 


18,340,242 
18,993,148 

1,296,266 
1,262,319 

406,175 
551,215 

479,750 
451,823 


1915 


Net 
tonnage. 


16,583,024 
16,890,470 

1,210,303 
1,151,865 

427,721 
552,219 

660,889 
418,460 


Increase  or  decrease. 


Net 
tonnage. 


1,766,118 
g,10g,678 

86,965 
110,4S4 

21,546 
1,004 

181,139 
55,505 


Per 

cent. 


9.6 
tUl 

6.9 
8,8 

S.8 
.2 

87.8 
7.4 


Italic  denotes  decrease. 

Table  ITT  of  Appeodix  B  shows  that  a  greater  proportion  of  ship  tons  entered  and 
cleared  by  sail  vessels  during  the  second  year  than  during  the  first  year.  The  increfiae 
in  sail- vessel  units,  i.  e.,  from  593  the  first  year  to  747  the  serond  year,  indicates  the 
extremity  to  which  American  commerce  exerted  itself  the  second  year  to  secure  bot- 
toms for  Its  over-seas  transportation. 

As  already  shown,  with  774  more  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  in  ser^ce  the  second  year 
the  total  thereof,  i.  e..  4.097«  contributed  4,662.983  less  vessel  tons  entered  and 
4,193,924  less  vessel  tons  cleared  than  did  3,323  vessels  the  year  before. 

CURRENTS  OF  TRADB. 

(Ocean  routes.) 

Reference  to  Table  IV  in  Appendix  B  will  show  that  during  the  first  year  embraced 
in  this  report  there  were  433  established  currents  of  trade  from  and  to  foreign  countriei 
and  the  28  ports  in  the  United  States  herein  considered.  During  the  second  year  75 
of  these  routes  were  abandoned  and  70  were  added,  so  that  but  428  were  in  operation 
that  year.  While  the  dislocation  of  these  currents  of  trade  are  shown  in  the  above 
table  in  connection  with  other  features,  for  convenience  they  are  here  stated  in 
detail: 


Eliminated. 

Added. 

Coontrles. 

Num- 
ber of  '                     Ports, 
routes. ' 

1 

Num- 
ber of 
routes. 

Ports. 

EUBOPE. 

Anstria-Hongary 

Belffi!im  

5 
12 

Portland,  Me.:  Boston,  Mass.; 
Newport  News,  Va.;  Nor- 
folk, Va.;  Galveston,  Tex. 

Newport  News,  Vs.;  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C;  Savannah,  Ga.; 
Femandina,  Fla.;  Jackson- 
ville,   Fla.;    Tampa.    Fla.; 
Pensacola,     Fla.;     Mobile, 
Ala.;    Port   Arthur,    Tex.; 
Sabine,  Tex.;  Astoria,  Oreg.; 
Portland,  Oreg. 

None       a  X  a            .......       .    .            .        .  .  X   a   a 

5 

3 
2 

None. 
None. 

Penmarlr 

Portland,  Me.:  Chartattoo.  B. 

C;  Mobile,  Ala.:  San  PMfo, 

Cal.;  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Kev  West,  Fla.;  San  Padio, 

Cal.;  Astoria,  Oreg. 
Portland,  Me.;  San  Diego,  Cal 

France x.x. 

8 
11 

Tampa,  Fla.;  Sabine,  Tex.; 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Charleston,  S.  C;  Femandina, 
Fla.;     Jacksonville,     Fla.; 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Sabine,  Tex.;  San  Pedro, 
Cal.j  Astoria-  Ore?.;  Port- 
land, Ore^;.;  Port  Townsend, 
Wash.;  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Germany ^ 
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Eliminated. 

Added. 

Countries. 

Num- 
ber of 
routes. 

Ports. 

Num- 
ber of 
routes. 

Ports. 

■nmorx. 
9 

None 

6 

1 
1 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Newport  News.  Va.; 
Norfolk.  Va.:  Savannan,  Ga.; 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Portland,  Greg. 

Jacksonville  Fla. 

None 

flrtendff 

1 
2 

5 

4 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 

Jacksonville,  Fla;  Tampa,  Fla. 

Portland,  Me.;  Boston,  Mass.; 

Tampa,  Fla.;  Mobile,  Ala.; 

Babine.Tex. 
Boston,  Mass.;  Norfolk,  Va.; 

Savannah,  Oa.;  Galveston, 

Tex. 
Non^. 

rmy. 

Norfolk.  Va.:  Savannah.  Oa.! 

iffia      

2 

1 

2 
6 

1 
7 

2 
3 

1 

1 

4 

3 
2 

3 

4 

1 

Mobile,  Ala.;  San  FrandsooL 
Cal. 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  Galveston, 
Tex. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Portland.  Me.:  Port  Arthur. 

h 

1. 

6 

2 

1 

2 

3 
1 

Femandina,  Fla.:  Key  West, 
Fla.;  Tampa,  Fla.:  Pensa- 
oola,  Fla.;  Sabine,  Tex. 

Femandina,  Fla.;  Port  Aran- 
sas, Tex. 
Tampa,  Fla 

Tex 

Charleston.  S.  C.;  Savannah, 
Ga.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Port  Ar- 
thur, Tex.:  Galveston,  Tex.; 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Key  West,  Fla. 

PnrtlATid.  Me.:  BAltimore.  Md.: 

)d  Kingdom 

r  Europ6 

al  Amerioui  States 
CO 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  Port  Aran- 
sas, Tex. 

Portland,    Me.:     Pensacola, 

Fla.;  Portland,  Oreg. 
Portlfmd.  Oreg 

Savannah,  Ga.;  Key  West, 
Fla.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Sa- 
bine, Tex.;  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Savannah.  Ga.;  Sabine,  Tex.; 
San  D%o,  Cal.;  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Tacoma,  Wash. 

None. 

;  Indies 

Astoria,  Orctt;.;  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Baltimore.  Md.:  Jacksonville. 

r  North  America. . 

None 

OITTH  AMERICA. 

7 

4 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

Portland,  Me;  Savannah,  Ga.; 
Femandina,  Fla.;  Jackson- 
ville,   Fla.;    Tampa,    Fla.; 
Astoria,     Greg.;      Seattle, 
Wash. 

Portland,    Me.;     Charleston, 
S.  C;  Tampa,  Fla.;  Astoria, 
Greg. 

Jacksonville.  Fla 

Fla.;  New  Orleans,  La. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

San  Pedro,  Cal. 

Portland.  Me.;  Newport  News, 
Va.;  Clalveston,  Tex.;  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Newport  News,  Va.;  Norfolk, 
Va.;  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

San  Pedro,  Cal.;  Seattle,  Wash 

Newport    News,    Va.;     New 
Orleans,  La.;  Sabine,  Tex. 

Portland.  Me,:    Mobile.  Ala.; 

tU 

t 

'>!alria 

Charleston.  S.  C 

)er  South  Aoierica. . 

Tacoma.  Wash 

ASIA. 

b 

Tampa,  Fla.;  San  Diego,  Cal. . 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.;    Sabine, 
Tex. 

OCEANIA. 

AJklCA. 

la. 

Galveston,  Tex.;  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Total 

75 

70 

rhe  resultant  effect  upon  our  commerce  of  these  changes  in  ocean  trade  currents 
I  only  be  fully  detennined,  however,  when  considering  in  connection  therewith 
still  further  factor  of  vessel-ton  eflSciency  in  the  respective  ocean  routes  them- 
'68.  By  some  sailings  were  greatly  increased,  while  by  others  they  were  materially 
uced.    For  example,  from  Baltimore,  during  the  first  year,  there  were  718  depar- 
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tures  to  foreign  countries,  while  during  the  second  year  there  were  1,005.  From 
Boston,  during  the  first  year,  there  were  446  departures,  while  during  the  second 
year  there  were  but  319.  The  total  number  of  voyages  for  the  two  periods,  however, 
varied  but  140 — i.  e.,  from  11,700  for  the  first  year  to  11,560  for  the  second  year — bo 
the  only  test  for  determining  the  effect  upon  commerce  is  that  of  vessel-ton  efficiency, 
the  result  of  which  has  alreadv  been  stated. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

While  the  number  of  vessel-tons  entered  and  cleared  must  necessarily  be  the  maximA 
measures  of  cargo  imports  and  exports,  they  are  not  dependable  indices  of  the  actual 
amounts  in  weights  or  other  measures  of  cargo  received  or  shipped,  as  vessels  arrive 
and  sail  with  empty  space.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  only  approximate  the  volume 
of  cargo  moved  from  vessel-ton  entries  and  clearances. 

Furthermore,  Government  statistics  of  total  imports  and  exports  are  expressed  in 
money  values,  without  stating  the  weight  or  number  of  packages  (except  in  the  case 
of  certain  commodities).  Because  of  this  and  the  almost  impossible  task  of  correctly 
computing  the  volume  of  traff  c  (when  carried  at  ocean  rates  based  upon  vessel  space 
occupied). where  no  weight  is  stated,  it  has  been  impracticable  to  do  other  than  adopt 
the  practice  just  alluded  to,  followed  by  the  Department  of  Conmierce,  x)f  making 
comparisons  in  cash  values. 

W^e,  therefore,  such  comparisons  have  been  made  as  are  possible  by  this  method, 
and  are  shown  in  Table  I  of  Appendix  C,  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  as  the  prices  of 
staple  imports  and  exports  vary  from  week  to  week,  the  results  therein  shown,  while 
indicating  increases  or  decreases  in  money  values,  depot  necessarily  reflect  increases 
or  decreases  in  cargo  volume  movement. 

Thin  is  particularly  true  for  the  two-year  periods  under  review  in  this  report.  For 
example,  the  price  of  wheat  increased  from  91  cents  per  bushel  in  July,  1914,  to  $1.60 
per  bufchel  in  January,  1915,  while  the  price  of  cotton  decreased  from  12.5  cents  per 
pound  to  7.7  cents  per  pound  for  same  months.  Nor  are  these  differences  altogether 
accounted  for  by  ocean  freight-rate  advances  actually  taking  place.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  price  of  wheat  went  up,  while  the  price  of  cotton  went  down,  although  ocean 
freight  costs  increased  in  both  instances.  A  still  further  anomaly  is  that,  with  a  mate- 
rial curtailment  in  vessel-ton  clearances,  the  exports  actually  made,  expressed  in  cash 
values,  increased  over  28  per  cent  the  second  year  as  compared  with  the  first  year. 

However,  reference  to  Table  I  of  Appendix  C  will  show  that  imports  decreased 
in  value  $251,021,292,  or  about  14.4  per  cent,  which  is  only  slightly  nigher  than  the 
percentage  of  decrease  in  vessel-tons  entering,  i.  e.,  from  32,247,140  to  27,584,157 
ship- tons. 

As  an  aid,  therefore,  in  deducing  the  relation  of  cargo  movement  to  vessel  move- 
ment, Table  I  of  Appendix  ('  has  been  prepared. 

OCEAN    FREIGHT   RATB   ADVANCES. 

Since  August  1, 1914,  many  letters  have  been  received  from  exporters  and  importers 
throughout  the  country  by  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  State,  Treasury,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  protesting  against  onerous  ocean  freight  rate 
advances.  These  protests  are  supported  by  daily  published  rate  quotations  author- 
ized by  steamship  agents,  ^^hich  shoA-  that  an  aavance  in  ocean  freight  costs  has 
prevailed  during  the  second  12  months  under  review. 

It  is  estimated  that  seven-ninths  of  American  foreign  commerce  is  carried  under 
vessel  charter  rates;  that  is,  a  rate  based  on  some  fixed  unit  for  use  of  the  entire  ves- 
sel. Such  commodities  as  oil,  coal,  phosphate,  lumber,  and  grain  shipped  in  bulk 
and  bale  cotton  represent  this  class  of  ocean  fixtures.  These  rates  fluctuate  with 
great  frequency  through  the  influence  of  many  factors,  such  as  the  dead  weight  and 
measurement  of  carrying  capacity,  of  the  vessel  offered,  whether  sail  or  steam,  the 
insurance  rating,  whether  for  liner  or  tramp  and  whether  a  return  cargo  is  obtainable 
at  port  of  discharge. 

Considering,  in  a  general  way,  full  cargo  charters  before  and  after  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  weekly  reviews  published  in  Shipping  Illustrated  point  to  liberal  offerines 
of  vessels  at  fairly  st^Eidy  rates  up  to  the  b^inning  of  August,  1914.  By  ^e  middle 
of  August  a  large  number  of  steamers  were  chartered  for  coal  to  South  America  at 
prices  of  100  per  cent  over  those  asked  prior  to  Augiist  1. 

Other  rate  advances  of  30  per  cent  on  coal  and  grain  cargoes  were  made  to  the  West 
Indies  and  quantities  of  other  goods  ready  for  shipment  to  these  markets  were  held 
in  warehouses  in  consequence.  At  the  beginning  of  December,  however,  rates  de- 
clined matf*rially,  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  available  and  the  firm 
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eBtibHBhment  of  war-risk  iDsurance.  While  for  a  time,  charter  rates  decliued  to 
oeuiy  the  same  levels  prevailing  before  the  war,  further  advances  were  made  in 
October,  1914.  Rates  continued  to  increase  during  November  and  December.  By 
the  middle  of  January,  1915,  rates  had  reached  a  greater  level  than  at  any  other  time 
in  history.  Not  until  June  were  there  indications  of  a  break  in  charter  rates,  as  the 
demand  for  boats  fell  off  considerably,  but  by  the  end  of  July,  1915,  owners  of  vessels 
were  holdinr;  off  in  anticipation  of  still  higher  rates  which  soon  became  effective. 

Table  I,  Appendix  D,  shows  the  rates  of  specific  charters  and  are  considered  repre- 
sentative for  the  months  indicated.  Where  no  rate  is  shown  for  any  particular  month 
it  indicates  either  that  no  charters  were  reported  or  that  charters  were  n^:otiated  at 
pri^-mte  terms  and  not  published. 

Berth  rates  are  the  charges  made  bv  regular  steamship  lines  for  specific  shipments 
ol  \-arious  commodities  and  are  usually  made  from  week  to  week,  according  to  the 
supply  and  demand  of  caigo  and  its  relation  to  the  supplv  and  demand  of  vessel  space. 

Tal»le  II  of  Appendix  I)  shows  the  increases  in  berth  rates  from  month  to  month 
for  the  years  ended  July  31,  1914,  and  July  31,  1915. 

Such  factors  as  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  ship  stores,  extra  stevedores  expensts 
for  tiering  cargo  before  its  final  handling  and  for  unloading  and  loading  vessels  at 
night,  ro^iltiug  from  congested  terminals,  and  increases  in  vessel  insurance,  are  ele- 
ments of  expense  that  must  be  ascertaine<l  before  the  propriety  of  the  charter  and 
berth  rates  ch:u^ed  mav  be  determined. 

Foreign  \'e8sel  owners  in  the  North  Atlantic-European  trades  were  able  to  and  did 
make  up  many  times  in  freight  rates  their  revenue  losses  from  the  falling  off  of  pas- 
•enger  traffic,  which  normally  represents  the  preponderance  of  revenue  of  the  four 

FTOups  of  foreign  steamship  lines  dominating  these  trades.  The  statement  of  Receiver 
rankltn  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Oo.  to  Chairman  Bannard  of  the 
bondholders  committee  (reprcsonting  the  4^  per  cent  mortgage  and  collateral  trust 
bonds)  of  that  company,  March  9,  1915.  is  as  follows: 

*' Since  October  I,  1914,  however,  owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  freight 
market  brought  about  by  the  war  in  Europe  and  owing  also  to  tlio  fact  that  a  number 
of  the  company's  steatners  have  been  chartered  by  the  British  CJovemment,  the 
earning  have  substantially  increased,  with  the  result  that  although  the  passenger 
businees  which  in  normal  times  is  a  most  important  earning  factor  of  the  company's 
buanesB  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill,  the  earnings  of  the  company  from  freight 
and  charters  were  so  large  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  earnings  were  not  only 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interests  which  had  accmed  upon  all  its  outstanding  bonds  but 
indicated  a  surplus  of  between  two  and  three  million  dollars  in  excess  of  tliat  amount, 
without,  however,  making  any  allowance  for  depreciation." 

Und'^'r  normal  conditions  the  influence  of  vess^^l-ton  retrenchment  would  be  strong- 
est in  those  routes  or  currents  of  trade  whoroin  vessel  curtailment  was  most  pro- 
nounci  d,  both  as  to  vessel  units  and  vessel-tons,  as  the  two  factors — (1)  reduced 
vf »  1  space  and  (2)  incr»^ascd  cargo  demand  for  space — are  controlling  in  the  rise 
or  fall  of  oc^an  transportation  rates;  but,  as  already  pointed  out  in  this  report,  the 
gn  at^  St  r^  duction  in  v(  ss  l-ton  efficiency  during  the  second  12-month  poriod  occurred 
at  the  Xorth  Atlantic  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  coincident 
^.    th^n^with  there  was  an  almost  convsponding  incroasr*  in  vessnl-ton  efficiency  at  the 
;    ?outh  Atlantic  ports  of  Baltimore,  Ne\\'port  ^ews,  Norfolk,  New  Orleans,  Port  Arthur, 
I    and  Galveston.    Yet  the  increase  in  ocean-freight  costs  was  even  greater  at  the  south- 
t    era  than  at  th'*  northern  ports. 

Th«»  North  Atlantic-Pairop^an  trades  the  first  year  were  s^rv^d  by  liners  of  the  largest 

tnd  most  modem  types  engag<^  d  in  regular  pass^ngor  trados  for  both  saloon  and  emi- 

,    gnnt  patrons.    Th^^se  vess  Is,  for  the  most  part  registered  under  flags  of  th?  warring 

1     Mtiona  wer^  tho  first  to  be  permanently  withdrawn  from  commercial  usage,  while 

I     the  South  Atlantic-European  trades  of  the  United  States  were  for  the  most  part 

•tvhI  by  tramp  vessels  of  Norwegian,  Dutch,  and  Danish  registry,  and  vessels 

!     undfT  th^ee  flags  were  only  stopped  from  trading  temporarily  at  the  outset  of  hostili- 

tifa  until  fairly  understandable  conditions  were  ascertained.    The  dimunition  of 

vwl  tonnage  in  the  North  Atlantic  trades  did  not  therefore  affect  the  volume  of 

frpidit  8p2Jce  to  the  same  extent  that  it  affected  passenger  traffic. 

While  the  loss  of  passenger  revenue  under  conditions  where  combination  freight 
ind  pUB^nger  steamers  must  continue  to  operate  is  a  material  factor  and  would  tend 
to  increase  freight  rates,  yet  in  the  trades  under  review  the  passenger  vrssfds  were 
cbtrterpd  to  belligerent  governments  for  admiralty  uses  and  tneir  places  were  taken 
by  onaller  and  cneaper  freight  steamers,  so  the  necessity  for  recouping  passenger 
'"ei"pnue  by  advancing  freight  rates  was  nonexistant. 


I 
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The  following  summaiy  will  show  the  falling  off  in  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  the 
United  States,  the  details  of  which,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  are 
stated  in  Table  I  of  Appendix  F. 


Arrivals,  all  classes 

Departures,  all  classes. 


Year 
ending 
Julv  31, 

1914. 

1.638.549 
1,019.624 

Year 
ending 
Julv31, 

1915. 

Decrease 
for  year. 

639.333 
502,210 

999,216 
517,414 

Per  cent 
decrease. 


61 
51 


A  further  factor  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  advance  in  ocean  freight 
rates  is  that  the  dislocation  of  trade  currents,  previously,  shown,  created  dispropor- 
tionate demands  for  vessel  space  in  some  routes  that  reacted  upon  other  routes,  which 
enables  vessel  owners  to  advance  ocean  freight  prices  to  levels  out  of  all  proportion  to 
prevalent  conditions  justifying  the  same.  The  extent  to  which  this  has  been  done  is 
very  fully  shown  in  tne  joint  report  made  to  Congress  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  of  Commerce  (Senate  Document  673,  Parts  1  and  2). 

The  greatest  falling  off  in  vessel-ton  efficiency,  both  incoming  and  outgoing,  during 
the  second  year,  occurred  in  our  trades  with  the  Latin- American  republics,  i.  e.,  25 
per  cent  incoming  and  18  per  cent  outgoing.  The  decrease,  for  the  corresponding 
period,  in  vessel-ton  efficiency  from  and  to  Europe,  was  but  9.6  per  cent  incoming 
and  11.1  per  cent  outgoing;  yet  reference  to  Tables  I  and  II  of  Appendix  D  will  ahow 
that  much  greater  freight  advances  took  place  in  the  European  trade  groups  than  in 
those  with  the  Latin- American  republics. 

MARINE   INSURANCE. 

Subdivided,  this  subiect  embraces  two  distinct  forms  of  marine  insurance  (1^  Sea 
risks,  which  cover  perils  of  the  sea  and  include  particular  average  (act  of  God)  and 
general  average  (voluntary  sacrifice,  the  act  of  man):  and  (2)  war  risks. 

Sea-risk  policies  do  not  cover  losses  at  sea  resulting  from  the  belligerent  acts  of 
warring  nations;  but  with  aids  to  navigation  destroyed  or  removed  in  war-zone  waters 
the  hazard  under  sea-risk  policies  becomes  correspondingly  greater  and  justifies  a 
somewhat  higher  premium. 

A  perusal  of  weekly  insurance  notes  appearing  in  "Shii^ping  Illustrated''  for  the 
two-year  periods  herein  considered,  indicates  that  on  vessels  and  cargoes  traversing 
war-zone  waters  slight  increases  in  sea-risk  premiums  were  made  after  commencement 
of  the  war.  These  increases  were  doubtless  to  compensate  for  the  extra  hazards 
involved  in  navigating  waters  where  aids  to  navigation  had  been  either  destroyed  or 
removed. 

There  were  instances  where  materially  increased  sea-risk  premiums  were  chaiged, 
occasioned  by  the  impressment  in  foreign  trades,  regardless  of  war-zone  waters,  of 
vessels  unfitted  structurally  for  overseas  traffic.  Such  increased  premiums  were 
charged  on  vessels  taken  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  from  the  coastwise  trades  and  placed 
in  foreign  overseas  trades,  and  in  such  cases  the  insurance  rates  on  sea-risk  policies 
increased  from  2\  and  5  per  cent  (the  usual  rat^,  according  to  the  rating,  on  veBseb 
built  for  trans-ocean  voy^es)  to  from  6  to  12  per  cent  on  cargoes  and  vessel  taken  from 
the  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  trades. 

War  risk  policies  in  times  of  peace  are  often  included  in  s^a-risk  undorwritings  by 
the  in»?rtion  of  a  war-risk  rider  in  the  s^a-risk  policy.  With  the  advent  of  war, 
however,  the  question  of  securing  vessels  for  the  delivery  of  cargoes  through  or 
within  war-zone  waters  became  acute,  partly  because  of  the  hazard,  partly  becausb 
many  voss'^ls  were  withdrawn  from  all  commercial  trades.  This  was  due  to  two 
causes:  First,  the  requisitioning  by  belligerent  governments  of  large  numbers  of 
their  merchant  vessels  for  admiralty  purposes;  and,  second,  the  actual  hazards  of  the 
voyage — capture,  seizures  and  detentions,  mine  risks,  etc.  This  condition  was  only 
partly  relieved  by  the  inauguration  of  government  war-risk  underwritings.  While 
government  war-risk  underwritings  were  promptly  provided  by  the  United  States, 
such  underwritings  were  confinedf  to  vessels  of  American  registry.  There  were  in- 
sufficient vessels  under  American  registry  to  move  our  trade,  and,  as  a  result,  war- 
risk  rates  for  single  voyages  increased  from  1}  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  some 
cases  considerably  more. 
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An  example  of  exceptionally  high  rates  paid  on  cotton  shipments  to  Germany  was 
reported  from  London  in  Febraury,  1915,  i.  a.,  that  70  guineas  per  cent  had  been  paid 
at  Lloyd's  to  insure  against  condenmadon  in  a  prize  court  of  a  cotton  steamer  flying 
the  Amriican  flag  and  bound  for  Germany.  The  hull  of  this  steamer  was  insured  for 
$1$5,000,  at  a  rate  of  about  20  per  cent,  while  $750,000  value  of  its  cargo  was  insured 
by  the  United  States  War  Risk  Bureau  at  3  per  cent. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  war  insurance  rates  on  hulls  and  cargo  destined  to  special 
ports  where  danger  from  mines  and  other  causes  of  war  involved  exceptional  peril 
Mve  continual!)^  fluctuated  and  at  times  been  suspended.  Thus  there  was  a  suspen- 
aon  of  war-risk  insurance  on  vessels  and  cargo  to  Calcutta  when  in  September,  1914, 
the  activity  of  the  German  cruiser  Emden  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  made  shipping 
to  and  froni  that  port  very  hazardous.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insur- 
ance has,  since  its  inception,  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  decline  any  risks  to  certain 
ports,  or,  if  accepted  to  name  such  rates  as  in  its  judgment  might  seem  adequate. 
Among  such  ports  may  be  mentioned  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  north  of  Bordeaux  and  South  of  Christianssand.  Also  ports  on  the 
Kattegat  and  (or)  Baltic  Sea  and  (or)  adjacent  waters.  Also  ports  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  Black  Sea  or  Bosphorus,  and  the  port  of  Smyrna,  as  well  as  the  colonial  poesessions 
ff  G^many  and  Turkey. 

The  rates  quoted  from  time  to  time  bv  the  United  States  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insur- 
flMe  are  shown  in  Table  I  of  Appendix  £.  This  table  does  not,  however,  include 
mles  to  the  special  ports  referred  to. 

The  insurance  rates  shown  in  Table  II  of  same  appendix*  are  taken  from  the  New 
Toi^  Journal  of  Conmierce  and  indicate,  for  specific  ports,  fluctuations  in  war-risk 
ineorance  premimns  as  quoted  by  insurance  companies.  These  rates  cover  general 
cai^  only  and  exclude  full  cargoes  of  flour,  grain,  coal,  rubber,  sugar,  and  copper. 
Shipments  to  Denmark,  Greece,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  subject  to 
Deutrality  clauses.  For  the  purpose  of  convenience  in  locating  any  rate  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  22  groups,  as  follows: 

Qroups. 

Denmark,  all  ports 1 

France: 

Channel  ports 2 

Havre  and  West  Coast 3 

Mediterranean  ports 4 

Greece,  all  ports 5 

Italv,  ports  as  indicated 6 

Netherlands,  all  ports 7 

Norway: 

Stavanger  and  North 8 

South  of  Stavanger 1 

Portugal,  all  ports 3, 9 

Rujida,  Archangel 10 

Spain,  all  ports 3, 6, 11 

Sweden : 

Stockholm 12 

Other  ports  not  beyond  Malmo 1 

United  Kingdom,  ports  as  indicated 13 

Central  American  States,  ports  as  indicated 14 

Vert  Indies,  ports  as  indicated 15 

Other  North  America,  ports  as  indicated 16 

South  America,  ports  as  indicated 17 

Asia: 

China  and  Japan 18 

India 18,19 

Straits  Settlements 20 

Oceania,  ports  as  indicated 18, 1 1 

Africa,  p^rts  as  indicated 22 

The  dates  shown  are  those  on  which  rates  were  published.  \Miere  no  rate  is  shown 
for  any  particular  date  it  should  be  understood -that  the  last  preceding  rate  quoted  is 
8till  in  effect. 
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8UMMABIZATION. 

Table  I  of  Appendix  A,  shows  that  for  the  first  year  but  7.63  per  cent  of  the  total 
merchant  shipping  employed  was  under  the  American  flag,  while  80.59  per  cent  was 
under  flags  of  nations  now  at  war.  Thus,  11.78  per  cent  was  contributed  by  nations 
that  year  which  to-day  are  neutral.  For  the  second  year—during  pendency  of  the  war, 
while  the  increase  in  vessels  amounted  to  774  over  the  preceding  12  months  period 
(with  a  total  carrying  power  of  1,019,145  net  tons,  equal  to  an  increase  of  12.23  per 
cent),  but  66.04  per  cent  of  the  increased  tonnage  was  contributed  by  the  nations 
engaged  in  war,  11.99  per  cent  was  contributed  by  vessels  of  American  r^istry,  and 
21.97  per  cent  by  those  of  neutral  countries. 

The  falling  off  of  vessels  service  the  second  year  was  due,  in  laige  measure,  to  the 
withdrawal  of  German  and  British  vessels,  which  during  the  first  year,  performed  the 
carrying  service  in  the  most  important  United  States  commercial  trades,  i.  e.,  from 
and  to  the  three  largest  North  Atlantic  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
The  fact  that  with  more  vessels  of  greater  aggregate  tonnage  the  second  vear,  a  materially 
lesser  service  was  performed  is  noted,  because  where  the  ownerahip  thereof  was  under 
beligerent  flags  the  vessel-ton  efficiency  dropped  from  80.59  per  cent  to  66.04  per 
cent.  While  some  shipowners  transferred  coastwise  vessels  to  foreign  trade  and  the 
United  States  Government  admitted  to  American  registry  foreign  vessels  with  a  re- 
sulting increase  in  its  merchant  mar  me  of  76.31  per  cent  over  the  tonnaf|;e  employed 
during  the  first  12-months  period,  yet  this  increase  only  enabled  the  United  States  to 
increase  its  percentage  in  carrying  power  of  vessels  in  its  total  foreign  commerce  from 
7.63  to  11.99  per  cent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

AoRiA)f  H.  Boole, 

Special  Agent. 
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Tablb  II. — fiumber  and  net  tonnage  of  toil  and  tUam  vetteli  in  tkt  foreign  tervi'ee  of 
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Appendix  B. 

Table  I. — Net  tonnage  of  tailing  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  leading  ports 
of  the  United  States  during  the  years  ended  July  SI,  1914  and  1915,  distributed  with 
respect  to  domestic  ports  of  entries  and  clearances. 

ENTRIES. 


LMdiDg  ports. 


Aftantic  oottst: 

Portland,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

y«wYork,N.Y 

Philadfliphia.  Pa 

Baltimare,  Md 

Kewport  Kews,  Va 

XorfcUr.Va 

Chtrtesion,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga.i 

Fonandina,  Ila 

Jaeksottrille,  Fla 
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Key  Wast,  ria 
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127 

161 

32 

52 

596 

168 

219 

655 

1,472 

148 

603 

23 

50 

73 
35 

413 
50 
31 

101 
31 
11 


Net 
tonnage. 


315.096 

2,257,647 

14,680.310 

2,612,309 

1,5£2,499 

547,375 

709,301 

239,370 

360,036 

50,025 

70,924 

580,714 
312,023 
372,073 
690,650 

2,843,838 
383.746 

1,324.299 

53,341 

124,823 

73,405 

101,662 

1,326.898 

104. 191 

68.104 
336.212 
120,286 

35,983 


1915 


Numbw. 


66 
542 
3,739 
898 
931 
454 
476 

68 

194 

7 

22 

423 

64 

81 

466 

1,504 

170 

721 

2 

72 

63 
38 
361 
53 
30 
95 
31 
20 


Net 
tonnage. 


214,919 

1,541,533 

11,148,853 

1,850.601 

1,966,644 

1.224,343 

1,122,548 

108,326 

351,260 

5,062 

25,795 

422,800 

63,833 

124,003 

438,775 

2,972.469 

485,361 

1,534.414 

3,822 

174,020 

vd,  Ocftr 

101,325 

1,028,769 

107,442 

54.409 
286.641 
122,250 

68,081 


11,799 


32,247,140 


U,591 


27,584,157 


Increase  or  decrease. 


Net 

tonnage. 


100,177 

716,114 

S,SS1,4S7 

761,708 

414, 145 

676,968 

413,247 

1S1,0U 

8,776 

U.94S 

4S,1B9 

157,911 
248,190 
248,070 
tSl,87S 
128,631 
101,615 
210. 115 
49,619 
49,197 

37,616 

557 

298,129 

3,251 

13,696 

49,671 

1,964 

32,048 


4,662,983 


Percent. 


<  Includes  entries  and  clearances  at  Brunswick,  Ga. 
s  Includes  entries  and  clearances  at  Port  Tampa^  Ila. 
>  Includes  entries  and  clearances  at  Gul^rt,  Miss. 


51.8 
5/.  7 
24.1 
29.2 
36.6 
123.7 
58.8 
64.7 

89.8 
93.9 

27.2 
79.6 
96.7 
29.6 
4.5 
26.5 
15.9 
92.8 
39.4 

6t.S 
.3 

22.6 
3.1 

20.1 
.8 
.6 


11.  i 

1.1 


15.  f 
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Table  I. — Hfil  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  leading  j. 
of  the  United  States  during  the  years  ended  July  SI,  1914  and  1915,  distributed 
reaped  to  domestic  ports  of  entries  and  clearances— €ontiu\ied. 

CLEARANCES. 


Year  ended  July  Si- 


Leading  ports. 


1014 


1915 


Atlantic  coast: 

Portland,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

NewYork,  N.  Y 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Baltimore,  lid 

Newiwrt .  ews,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va 

Charieston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga.' 

Fernandina,  I  la 

Jacksonv  ille,  T  la 

Oulf  coast: 

Key  West,  ria 

Tampa,"  la.* 

Pensaoola, '  la.* 

MobUe,Ala.> 

New  Orleans,  La.> 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

Port  Aransas,  Tex 

Sabine,  Tex 

Pacific  coast: 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Los  Aneieles  (San  Pedro),  Cal. . . 

San    rancisco,  ( al 

Astoria,  Oreg 

Portland,  Oreg 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Taooma,  Wash 


Number. 


79 
446 
3,697 
986 
718 
339 
459 

92 
213 

13 

28 

587 

130 

237 

655 

1,464 

134 

606 

22 

57 

64 
24 

378 
59 
47 

102 
41 
25 


Net 
tonnage. 


Total I     11,602 


324,978 

1,721.989 

14,342.929 

2,199.845 

1.632,915 

802.646 

1,136.057 

173.342 

501.705 

10,808 

33,466 

576,210 
192,281 
407,979 
724,615 

2,820.913 
336, 2»2 

1,382,837 

52,398 

131,434 

27,654 

67,194 

1,227,178 

118,750 

113,220 

319,015 

182,847 

94,177 


yumbw. 


79 

319 

3,542 

867 

1,005 

590 

680 

52 

221 

6 

14 

418 

49 

104 

492 

1,459 

170 

688 

1 

70 

56 
34 
357 
48 
54 
83 
37 
34 


Net 
tonnage. 


247,789 

857,627 

11,015.880 

1.757,021 

2.038,993 

1,515.779 

1,519.104 

70.602 

418.257 

4,155 

20,897 

413,195 

33,537 

183,141 

444,660 

2,895,472 

460,406 

1,572,970 

1,911 

183,223 

26,229 

84,280 

1,030,046 

102, 132 

105,877 

219,786 

132,961 

96,840 


31,655,094        11,529  I  27,461,770 


Increase  or  decrc 


Net 
tonnage. 


77, 189 

S,St7.049 

Ui,8g4 

406.048 

713. 133 

383.047 

tOi,740 

8S,U8 

6,66S 

12,669 

185,016 

1S8,7U 

gU,8$8 

279,966 

74,559 

133.124 

190,133 

60,487 

51,789 

1,426 

17,088 

197, 1S2 

16,618 

7,SJiS 
99,229 
49,8i>6 

2,663 


4,105,924 


Per 


Italic  indicates  decrease. 


1  Includes  entries  and  clearances  at  Brunswick.  Oa. 
s  Includes  entries  and  clearances  at  Port  Tampa.  Fla. 
>  InclDdes  entries  and  clearances  at  OuUport,  Miss. 


Table  IL — Net  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  leading  ; 
of  the  United  States  %n  its  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  years  ended  July 
1914  and  1915,  distributed  with  respect  to  foreign  countries  and  registries. 


Foreign  coun- 
tries from  which 
entered  and  for 
which  deared. 


Entries,  year  ended  July  31— 


Registry. 


1914 


1915 


Net      i  Per  I      Net         Per 
tonnage,    cent. ,  tonnage,    cent 


EUBOFB.  I  I 

I  <  •• 

Austria-Hungary :  British 108,184  i 

'  German. 3,148 

I  Other  foreign..      323,529  i 


25 

1 

74 


6,210 
is,' 683' 


32 

68 


Total...       431,8611    100  I        19,893       100 


Belgium. i  American 189,673 

I  British. 513,220 

I  German. 6,980 

Other  foreign..:  412,743 


Total...!  1,122,616 


17  I 
45 
1 
37 


15,854 
53,929 


9,590 


20 
68 


12 


100 


79,373       100 


Clearances,  year  ended  July ! 


1914 


Net 
tonnage. 


86,037 

3,148 

206,199 


295,384 


188,436 

628,781 

9,764 

427,214 


1,254,195 


Per 
cent. 


29 

1 

70 


100 


15 

50 

1 

34 


100 


1915 


Net      I 
tonnage.  ;  < 


8,660 


4,405 


13,065 


7,927 
40,842 


4,897 


53,666 
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B  II. — Net  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  leading  ports  of 

United  States  in  Us  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  years  ended  July  SI, 

4  and  1915,  distributed  with  respect  to  foreign  countries  and  regrwfm*— Continued. 


Registry. 

Entries,  year  ended  July  31— 

Clearances,  year  ended  July  31— 

ign  coun- 
'om  which 
*dand  for 

1914                         1915 

1914 

1915 

b  cleared. 

Net 
tonnage. 

1,797 

22,143 

27,246 

205,065 

Per 
cent. 

1 

9 

10 

80 

Net 
tonnage. 

46,562 
6,427 

417,822 

Per 
cent. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Per 
cent. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Per 
cent. 

PK— contd- 

American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

American 

BriUsh. 

German 

Other  foreign. . 

Total... 

American 

9 
1 

"96' 

58,872 
3,329 

g 

42,754 

37,972 

210, 150 

14 
13 
73 

1 

661,982 

91 

25«,251 

100 

470,811 

100 

290,876 

100 

724,183 

100 

e 

16,116 
223,811 

86,957 
827,173 

1 
19 

8 
72 

21,815 
914,045 

38,525 
694,222 

1 
55 

2 
42 

9,007 
466,489 
103,936 
895,040 

1 
32 

7 
60 

69,932 
1,748,122 

2 

68 

780,097 

30 

1,154,057 

100 

1,668,607 

100 

1,474,472 

100 

2,588,151 

loa 

•ny 

42,916 
12,226 
49,237 
12,758 

37 
10 
43 
10 

541 

648,028 

2,785,205 

88,513 

1 

18 
79 

2 

46^676 

86 

British. 

German. 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

American 

422,536 

3,000,866 

112,967 

12 

84 

4 

5,182 
1,864 

10 
4 

3,536,369 

100 

117, 137 

100 

3,522,287 

100 

62,622 

100 

e     

7,927 
63,638 

4 
28 

British 

OerniATi 

36,695 

18 

58,888 

44 

193,889 

6,672 

176,720 

61 
2 

Other  foreign. . 

Total... 

American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign. . 

Total... 

American 

British 

Ge«man 

Other  foreign. . 

Total... 

Am<>rirAri    .  , 

168,158 

82 

152, 183 

68 

74,461 

66 

47 

204,853 

100 

223,748 

100 

133,349 

100 

376,181 

100 

326 
462,960 
2r>7,982 
929,860 

1 
29 
12 
58 

73,923 
918,371 

3 
37 

326 
627,259 
282,940 
969,484 

1 
33 
15 
51 

67,937 

948,816 

1,818 

1,565,961 

8 

36 
1 

1,504,613 

60 

60 

1,601,128 

100 

2,496,907 

100 

1,880,009 

100 

2,584,552 

100 

rland'5 

12,832 
274,069 
106,700 
952,951 

1 
20 

8 
71 

67,793 

90,386 

9,664 

1,249,634 

5 
6 
1 

88 

3,275 

490,511 

164,936 

1,064,335 

1 

28 
10 
61 

61,523 
121,361 

4 
9 

1,227,439 

87 

1,346,552 

100 

1,417,377 

100 

1,723,067 

100 

1,410,323 

100 

IT               .... 

^  , 

1,797 

43,591 

4,369 

207,332 

1 
17 

2 
80 

•7 

British 

German 

Other  foreign. . 

Total... 
American 

113,110 

6,926 

212,249 

34 
2 

17,283 

4 

11,627 

4,807 

421,911 

3 
1 

64 

430,969 

96 

96 

332,2% 

100 

448,252 

100 

257,089 

100 

438,345 

100 

^ 

6,358 
28,035 

8 
35 

14,580 
17,304 

23 

British 

German 

49,494 
11,826 
09,484 

37 

9 

54 

45,8C5 
lt5,391 
64,773 

39 
14 
47 

28 

Other  foreign. . 

44,160 

57 

30,732 

49 

Total... 

1 

130,804 

100 

78,553 

100 

117,029 

100  !        62,ei6 

100. 

ii 

t 

A  merican 

1 

1 

10,2(3 

7 

British i       22,872  \      13 

German '■■ ' 

7,353 

8 

16,776 

2,835 

119,961 

12 

2 

86 

26,389 

2,772 

99,9r0 

19 
3 

Other  foreign..  1 

155,487        87 

90,187 

92 

72 

Total... i 

1                           ' 

178,359  1    100 

97,540 

100 

139,562 

100 

139,414 

100 

1. 

A  merican 



5,479 
238,447 

1 
41 

129 

119,5r0 

25,017 

260,126 

1 
29 

6 
64 

11,679 
126,363 

2 

British 269,954 

53 

4 
43 

25 

:  other  foreign.. 

216,333 

328,825 

58 

361, 176 

73 

505,863 

100 

572,761 

100 

404,831 

100        498.207 

100 
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t^  the  UniUd  Slata  in  ilt  trade  wifh/orcign  o 
1914  anrf  1915,  dutribtiUd  tcxth  ngptct  to  foreign  o 


ind  «jrt»ln'ej>— -OontimK 


Kegtalry. 

EnlrlH 

««l«lJul,M 

FoelgDcoun- 
Wtond  uia  lor 

»H 

I9U            1            »I4 

uu 

uX.. 

.^c 

Net 

Per        N«l 

«i.t.|  lom^. 

Pot 

um^. 

DO 

Bowrt-wmtd. 

SI.STT 

.11 

1    «":i 

80        37,4U 

49 

04.901 

Towl..- 

Other  FDtviin'! 
ToUl... 

4.C43 
l,«W 
as.  473 

11 

324.064 

«.1U 

10. 

143,U3  1    100  1       eS,3S3 

too 

3»,925 

OalMKlncdam 

2«I,14S 

I 

3I«.015 

'■•!!:g! 

DG7,C3e 

84 

2M.iao 

^176:427 
178,(07 

■1 

779,657 

8,640.067 

^S97 

Ml,gM 

7,3*1.188 

100 

8.412.121 

100  1  7,349.481 

m 

7.30. 3W 

OU-erEurop.... 

■i 

1 

Total... 
ToUl... 

TdUI  . . . 

-'nuTiTui 

DrllL-h 

Other  rowigi:; 

ToUl... 

Olbnlonifii'.'. 
ToMJ... 

grS:: 

Tolal- . . 

Other  (Oreienl. 
ToUl... 

nrftl-h 

OtbMtoiiteil. 
Total... 

42,  «8 

i 

?. 

Sa,34£ 

1M,I>33 

100 

33T.B22 

100  i       ffl.l4* 

100 

191.00 

... 

TOW  Europe.... 

9,153.574 
I,«ll,r4e 
4.84I,iaj 

30 

2e 

0,n3l.4iW 

1«I.SM 

6.173,574 

4  '      43H,Se 
e»  19,093,1179 

37  1  4:71P8;b» 

i 

'•is 

IS,34S,242 

ion 

io,ui,o»|  100  iB,ma,i48 

100 

16,880.470 

CmliBt    .inurl- 

17 

5 

W«,«ll 

si8;7iB 

IB 

574.  J.4 

1 

3s: 

4TI,*4i 

M 

i,K:n,)i'« 
tis,a4e 

31 
3S 

i,iM,fMa 

aS3!M7 

iw 

1,873.478 

100 

i,rai,7M 

as 

^3;?3^ 

3:o;6i9 

1 

304,071 

),iiB,.'si« 

1,0M,W2 

i.;s3,7;» 

..S:iS 

33 

l,43ll,l'» 

Tni.aw 

1,405.100 

30 

i 

l,K70.7Sl 

100 

1,  wo.  841 

Wosl  Incite 

I'lW^OBS 
1'7»,7J7 

S3 

'■S':K 

Olh.rNortb 

Amuka. 

4.;«,TO0 

a.  Ml 

100 

9.» 

J,W9,»7 
49, 2W 

100 

M 
M 

1,4!7,?W 

iloss 

I 

3,«»,179 

.M.M" 
103^75 

- 

M 

1MS,SD1 

s,flr,7,(«s 

l.-«!4.-.1 
3  iJT'ilO 

100 

313, 7» 

100 

l»,fi?3 

i!4a'i'8i4 

vo, 110 

a, 1=4:  SOS 

Tol«t  North 
Amcrh^ 

23 

i.»5,aoo 

3,?M,ilS 
O.W,97l 

i.4S3,a)B 

H 

«,7M.10? 

ino 

fi,9li,M» 

100 

8,S84,19I 

■on 

B,7K,!U 

toon  UtlKK*. 

AWotl™ 

5;S 

B,gM 

0 

IB 

3m'w 
711,010 

i 

J:S 

I14,44< 

m.M3 

100 

421,  »40 

100 

IU,I»3 

100 

410,813 
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Ls  II. — N€t  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  veeeeU  entered  and  cleared  at  leading  vorts  of 
f  UmUed  States  in  its  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  years  ended  July  31 , 
U  and  1915,  digtrihuted  with  respect  to  foreign  countries  and  r<^<^ne9— Continued. 


Bagistry. 

Entries, 

year  ended  July  31— 

Clearances,  year  ended  July  31— 

ugn  oomi'- 
from  which 
redandlor 

1914 

1915 

1911 

1915 

efa  cleared. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Par 
cent. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Per 
cent. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Per 
cent. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Per 
cent. 

ITH  AMXm- 

•eonttniwd. 

a 

i»  merican 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

American 

Britfeh 

German 

Ottier  foreign.. 

Total... 

American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total. . . 

American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

American 

Britl«5h 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

A  merican 

Briti««h 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

*  merican 

British 

German 

Other  fore i£m.. 

Total... 

*  meri'^n 

British 

German 

Other  tore ij.'n. 

Total... 

*  mcri'^an 

Briti<=h 

German 

Other  fore Ipn.. 

Totel... 

46,662 

695,105 

53,214 

84,714 

5 
79 

6 
10 

88,064 
287,549 

17 
56 

34,994 

385,620 

54,969 

42,278 

7 
74 
11 

8 

115.993 

345,969 

3,641 

159,068 

19 

56 

1 

138,942 

27 

24 

879,695 

100 

514,555 

100 

517,861 

100 

624,671 

100 

!.     . 

16,552 

254,239 

97.513 

36,874 

4 
63 
24 

9 

73,230 

205,781 

5,573 

113, 146 

18 

52 

2 

28 

15,583 
224,493 
104,858 

29,744 

4 

60 

28 
8 

57,168 
126,585 

21 

47 

84,798 

32 

405,188 

100 

397,730 

100 

374,678 

100 

268,551 

100 

ttibiL 

599 

66,986 

16,359 

6,944 

1 
75 

18 
6 

77,674 
12,383 

78 
12 

3,0:^ 
22,263 
29,177 
11,251 

5 
34 
44 
17 

24,532 
9,994 

51 

20 

9,532 

10 

13,896 

29 

89,888 

100 

99,589 

100 

65,713 

100 

48,422 

100 

ler  South 
Berica. 

37,676 

343,169 

21,103 

94,043 

7 
70 

4 
19 

90,151 

208,427 

3,638 

53,021 

25 
58 

1 
16 

37,012 

267,648 

17,730 

66.403 

9 
69 

4 
18 

107,879 
189,662 

2f 
50 

76,798 

21 

495,991 

100 

355,237 

100 

388,793 

100 

374,339 

100 

tal  Sonth 
merira. 

137,988 

1,867,229 

195,183 

279,205 

6 
75 

8 
11 

387. 749 

1,007.082 

9,211 

384,909 

22 

66 

1 
21 

106,959 

1,263,585 

216.767 

225,686 

6 
70 
12 
12 

348.980 

924,918 

3,641 

449.006 

20 
53 

1 
28 

2,479,605 

100 

1,788,951 

100 

1,812,997 

100 

1,726,545 

100 

iXLUNEOUS. 

1 

157,430 
64',541 

i4^r:«7 

353,998 

12 
50 
11 
27 

100 

31 

57 

5 

mm 

lor 

•i 
6: 

r4 

ICO 

10 
50 
15 
25 

150.049 

67, 032 

16,343 

371,879 

12 

56 

1 

31 

151,418 
610,474 
112,746 
387,681 

12 

48 

9 

31 

152,786 
636,755 

"'362,324 

IS 

55 

*"32 

1,296,266 

1,210,303 

ia5, 949 
230, 45r 

'"  9l,'31f 

4/7, 7: 1 

100 

1,262,319 

100 

1,151,865 

100 

»nia 

l':6.442 

23",3V'8 

19,963 

27,38r 

25 
54 

"2i 

124,537 

317,344 

63,270 

46,064 

23 

57 

12 

8 

100 

118,614 
361,921 

"*'7i;6S4 

22 
65 

"is 

406,175 

100 

551,215 

652,219 

100 

Iria 

13. 147 
3:'2,  "'00 

27,4^5 
116,83^ 

50,909 
377,  fi9 
3,0  P 
2^9, :«: 

8 
57 

1 
34 

10,838 
272,221 

46,231 
125,533 

3 

60 
10 

27 

40,165 
277,025 

'i6i.276 

10 

60 
"*24 

479, 7rX) 

6f0.8FP 

100 

451,823 

100 

418,460 

100 

^  all  coun- 

3."lP,5rF 

'6.0f9,?7r. 

4.  >  0^.45^ 

P,  150, 838 

4,?rO,909 

196,575 
9,491,550 

16 
49 

1 
34 

3,a'i7,488 

15,S!^1.418 

4,:40,y8 

8,0^6,860 

10 
50 
15 
25 

4.527,543 

13,5"0.744 

50.505 

9,362,978 

17 
49 

0) 
34 

l-*,  "47. 140 

100 

"7.5?4,157 

100 

31,655,694 

100 

27,461,770 

100 

1  Less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  III. — Net  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  leading  ports  of  the  United  States  in  iu' 
trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  years  ended  July  Slj  1914  ond  1915,  distributed 
with  respect  to  sail  and  steam  vessels,  and  their  registry. 


Years  of  entries  and 
cleEurances  and  power 
of  vessels. 


ENTRIES. 

1914— Sail 

Bteam 

Total 

1915— Sail 

Steam 

Total 

CLEARANCES. 

1914— Sail 

Steam 

Total 

1915-SaU 

Steam 

Total 


Entries  and  clearances  of  vessels  under- 


American  reg- ,    British  regis- 
istry.         I  try. 


Net  ton-    Per  \  Net  ton- !  Pe: 
nage.    <  cent.      nage.      cent. 


171,239     5.32       130, 7W     0.81 
3,047,32>  94.6815,938,513;  99.19 


3, 218, 568'  100. 00, 16, 060, 276l  100. 00 


22  {,852     5.101      114,637 


4,167,057 


4,  «SvU,  Wv 


.90| 


94.90^13,390,486 


100. 00;  13, 505, 123 


153,179 
2,904,301) 


3,057,488 


291,741 
4,215,802 


4,527,543 


5.01 


112,388 


94.99,15,709,030 


100.00!15,821,418 


6.44       118,322 
93. 5&  13, 402, 422 


100.00,13,520,744 


.85 
99.15 


.71 
99.29 


German  regis- 
try. 


Other  foreign 
registry. 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


Per 
cent. 


L 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


25,251 
4,783,207 


4,808,458 


196,575 


100.00     196,575 


100. 00^4, 740, 928 100. 00  8, 085, 860 100. 00  31, 6b5, 604 100. 00 


.88 
99.12 


29,704 
4,711,224 


50,505 


0.53 
99.47 


100.00 


313,712 
100.00)9,177,838 


100.009,401,550 


204,073 
7,946,765 


8, 160, 838 100.  OC 


.60]    172,846 
99.407,863,014 


311,251 
100.0019,051,727 


100. 00      50, 605  100. 00  9, 8C2, 978 100. 00  27, 461, 77C  100. 00 


Per 
cent. 


2.50 
97.50 


Total  all  regis- 
tries. 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


3.31 
96. 6C 


100. 0( 


96. 


63L396 
31,715.814 


^2,247,140100.00 


652,201 
26,931,056 


27,584,157 


2.151      468,117 
97.8531,187,577 


3.32      721,314     2. 


3 


26,740,450 


Per 
cent. 


L6( 

9^.35 


8.36 
97.64 


100.00 


L48 
96.63 


07.37 


Table  IV. — Net  tonnage  of  soil  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  yean 

ended  July  SI,  1914  and  1915. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 


I 

1914 

1915 

Foreign  country  served. 

Sntries. 

Ckaranoes. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

2,486 

Num- 
ber. 

2 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

4,723 
..           ..  . 

Num- 
oer. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Penmaric 

2 
4 

1 
2 
2 

1,434 

8,334 
2U 

France. .  . .  .  ........... 

2 

6,906 

2 

3,650 

1 

Germany 

1 

215 

Italy 

3 

4,450 

1 
2 

1 

i,56i 

4,770 
2,147 

5,3J8 
S,874 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

1 

2,147 

Spain 

1 

59 
1 

1,205 

207,255 

2.346 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

56 

270,123 

61 


295,619 

62 

220,001 

Total  Europe 

63 

296.112 

60 

312,410 

62 

211,021 

73 

230.007 

North  America: 

Mexico 

1 
7 

2,266 
6,011 

West  Indies 

8 

5,712 

2 

484 

3 

3,510 

Total  North  AnMrica... 

8 

5  712 

8 

8,277 

2 

484 

3 

3,510 

South  America: 

Annntln» 

1 
2 

2,406 
5,599 

Brasit 

1 

1,964 

Chile. 

1 

1,715 

1 

1,719 

ToUl  South  America... 

3 

8,007 

1 

1,964 

1 

1,715 

1 

1,715 

OMania 

1 

1 
1 

9» 

Africa 

2 

5,265 

1 

2,327 

1 

1,099 

1,08^ 

Total  all  countries. 

76 

315,096 

79 

324,978 

66 

214,910 

70 

347, 78r 
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BOSTON,  KASS. 


UU 

ins 

FiRicDOMintnHmd. 

E.M.. 

a««««. 

i«ri-. 

«««.«.. 

1^ 

nice. 

bar. 

Ifittau- 

=s- 

Niilton- 

l^" 

IU(«- 

""i^rWH 

i 
1 

8 

1 

4.ue 

lis 

fi.llM 

18.483 
14  »T 
190:208 

1 

1 

i 

3 

74. K» 
11,344 
3.12B 
310,  ML 
11S,I)I 

14 

i 

8 

fm, 

H 

S'S 

i 

.904 

«2  '.iS3 

I  .338 

i 

3 

14, 70S 
11.038 

^WiiL: ::::::; 

4»eei 

334 

i,oaT.so5 

»4 

1,437.213 

3SS 

093,43s 

163 

■MAoaricK 

lU 

as 

US.  118 

^ 

79,091 

133 

3|ftll 

iBilao? 

37 

W.W 

132 

147.»5 

IM 

Total  Hath  AmvlM.. . 

301 

»S.074 

181 

127.058 

ISO 

238,093 

131 

isr.iot 

tathAratffca: 

14 

29.409 
IS.0(» 

e 

1S.M1 

27 
S 

81.115 
8.301 
18.  «5 

8 

a 

a.soo 

i:4i3 

Otter  Sooth  AHHtiCL. .. . 

7 

14.839 

1 

TM«18(.ulhAiiiBrlc»... 

M 

8..«« 

13 

W.M3 

37 

85.421 

10 

».7» 

ta 

309.3S2 
iS.IW 

2.S7D 

e 

20.033 

M 

181  3M 
33,058 

7 

3 

17,326 

817 

a,2n.(M7 

448 

I,72t.tS0 

HI 

1,M1.»3 

». 

8S7.827 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


lanpf; 

80 

IIH 

i 

32 
19 

659  4r8      iS 
l*»820        ^0 

••Si'  ■ 

i,08.,ns>.  m 

30t'.3'K  '      51 

2,89,',        11 

3,479,018       530 

023,ID1 

11 

J 

39 

4 

l,03l>9 
40,107 

979; f 00 
8T0.MT 

3(1;  2  9 

„i 

393 

i 
SI 
1 

■■•^J'^S? 

rwud  Ktacdom. 

a,73'^,SIB 

ToW  Europe 

CjBliil  Anuficsn  Slalw. . 

1,780 

0,970, 2B  i.rai 

e,4fli,r3s 

l.DaS 

7,33l>.074 

1,8C3 

7,iM,-a. 

209 

eai,,«o     217 

&ta,337       1S2 

<ai,4ni 

,,JS;S 

308,028 

M« 

■,SS! 

168,750 

907 
60 

44r,,90g 

1,BW 

'■IWSorlliAiMfJa.... 

'jse,S47 

TM^  North  ABMrkL- 

1,480 

1,347,373  l,3M(    3,219,881  |1,3(H 

i,sga,Hs;i,iB0 

1.533,878 
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1W4 

m. 

Foreign  country  served. 

Entrlej. 

Clemncei. 

EntriM. 

ci«™»«. 

' 

Net  tou- 

Iwr. 

N«ttaa- 

Nam 

Net  ton. 

Nnin 

Net  too- 

Booth  America: 

1 

r's,  m 

3SS,in 

S};«7 

78 

Is 

as 

4«>4 

.5:H 

17 

OtberSonUiAn^iriw.... 

Total  Sooth  AmerlM... 

3«7 

1,018, 671 

378 

97§,as6 

33t 

7n,ou 

MS 

7u,m 

(7 

130,007 
158^527 

H 

113,790 

1 

1M,147 

ftl 

«1 

Totkltllcaontriw 

a,  747 

14,680,310 

3,sg7 

14,341,im 

3,73» 

U.i4S,8M 

i.ta 

u,ou,aM 

FHILADELFHIA,  PA. 


Booth  AmerlrK 

Arnotlna 

b™  [|... 
rwif 

rolombla.. 
Other  So    ' 


_S.L 
11 

112,  SW  1 

3S 

S9,«ra'       35 

1       n.m 

39| 

inz.zn 

1: 

ia;7ii  1     1 

1           M.31B 
si  1711 

3l 

^  SI,  1914  M 


Mt 

ms 

rii  %■  1    1    iij  im^wi. 

E«- 

O—c- 

T>^ 

CaWMM. 

irsB. 

JMt<» 

'ber. 

NMtM- 

b-. 

"ir 

^ 

kmmm. 

-iSii. 

m 

i 

Is 

S 

W.7J> 

5 

i 

44 

HI 

1 

?3 

S=Si— --::-; 

s 

£:S 

a 

1 
i 

M 

1 

S7.SM 

an* 

M.OH 

^see;Ez 

m.m 

KS? 

3S.M4 

^3 

XB 
It 

alii? 

C3MKI 

aw 

jsRSsrE-r 

« 

SGt.Ma 

ai 

9SI,6» 

»D 

BM.aM 

s 

!.»).«« 

L2. 

S3 

JhrUAiHtta: 

5 

3* 

a.tia 
sei.iu 

T.MB 

SS 

tM.H8 

TouIKorthAB«rfc»... 

SCO 

«S.Sf4 

as: 

508.173 

»l 

MO.WI 

J7T 

n-i.sta 

CttJIiMta; 

i 

24.  «3 
TilOT 

a 

23.riS 

1 

S.3M 

43 

J 

as 

«).0«1 

ToUISoutli  .Vmcrici... 

1! 

ll^ao 

Z5 

f3.7w;     M 

iin.nai 

7B 

ini,4u 

10 

6.K!7 

3 

liiwT 

i 

S; 

■; 

ToUlalleountrla 

«b> 

1.552,  lira 

ns 

i,in2.M5 

Ml 

i.WiB.nM 

,.» 

i.nu.wi 

NEWPORT  NEW3,  VA, 


>n.p. 

. 

IB 

J.S7I 

11 

1 

31,170 
IMJOfl 

•Ji 

.  111 

31, MO 

»«,77t 

GaTnuiy 

1 

in 

IBfi 

NelWbuiiia 

37;w3 

36 

I'.m 

4,l!Na4 

wt,w» 

&;::::.:::: 

I 

t.isa 

33, cm 

IB,IW4 

M 

M7,41J 

Total  Europ* 

121 

338,644 

311. 

W^WI 

3M 

1,033,B7D 

43*1 

i,m,me 

(  mtnl  AnurlcsD  Suim. 

en 

111,553 
25.616 
115. 95S 

07 

193,  «S8 

37 

s 

78 

li'S 

TotalSonliAnin-i™.. 

..^1 

lKa.121 

^ 

aw,  753 

_i^ 

M,6i3 

fa 

iin,iw 
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NEWPORT  NEW8,  VA. 


-- 

m. 

igi£ 

F™i„,™„„-„.a. 

DtrlM. 

'— 

8 

ntries. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

r.«™n«-. 

bJ^ 

KM  ton- 
nag*. 

... 

1 
1 

nage. 
3;»9 

1^" 

nag«. 

Boath  AmtHca: 

S 

S,fl3ll 
10, 7M 

8,0X1 

ag 

6,730 

2S 

I^g 

Oth«rSouthAnwricB.... 

3 

4,838 

._A 

*,8M 

U,S78 

Tolnl.BoiiUiAnuirle*.. 

7 

ii.iie 

10,  T« 

M 

M,.WH 

» 

09.  m 

1 

1,771 

13 

Is 

i 

3,  me 

11,083 

3  :       s.Bia 

t  :      i2;«3g 

IS 

«,iei 

m 

M7,3rs|    339 

8M,M8 

4M 

1,2M,313 

m 

l.HS.77» 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


""a&i^h™,, 

J 

1-S 

N,5ia 

90 
40 

13,123 
41. 4M 

is 

"    " 

' 

135 

IS 

M3,3m 

'1 

iS 

5 

80,034 

30 

-as! 

4i{.m 

1 

3,071 

7 

0,083 
190,300 

S 

13,193 
Mi  Ml 

K,i(a 

307^089 
13;4S6 

89 
5 

4si 

u^wKtoi*,m.  .■.;::: 

1*1) 

381,748 

380 

7es,340 

310 

786,318 

398 

Notlb  Anurica: 

Cantral  Amarlcan  SUts  >. . 

3 

»,OBn 

2.m 

31 

18,387 
113.743 

9B;777 
4,514 

2fl 
87 

5S 

OtbwMortli  America... 

Total  North  America.. 

69 

139.  S43 

109 

195.154. 

t 

140,033 
35.120 

40:222 

1.31*1 
8,319 

33 

231.400 

South  America: 

34 

37.30; 
58.1.^9 
19.543 

8 

^^3os 

Is 

2.33B 

40.078 

OUwr  South  AnwriO... 

a 

3 

30,125 

Total  South  Anwlca,. 

M 

135.  RH 

30 

106,190         59 

13,^,383 

118 

3S0.741 

a 

11.803 

-I 

11,802 

loiogs 

1,180,057 

t 

S,J42 

28 

1.519.  lOt 

386 

40.  SW 

TOO,  Ml 

n 

49,975 

'■'=■'" 

Total  all  oounlrlB' 
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Tablb  IV. — Net  tonnage  of  gail  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  years 

July  SI,  1914  and  i9i5— Continued. 

CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 


1914 

1915 

Yot^ifji  countTT  served. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

I 

Num- 
ber. 

entries. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Clearances. 

Num- 
ber. 

3 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Eoropc: 

t'OiyJniti 

6,609 

2 

4,050 

T>«ninark 

2 

2,334 

7 
1 

9,111 

1 
34 

2,451 
76,250 

842 

GflrnanT ...   . . 

24 
1 

1 
1 
3 

4 

55,045 
2,891 
2,327 
722 
3,473 
6,987 

Ita^T 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
13 

3,587 
8,871 

N«tT)«rian<is 

2 

1 
9 

4 

4,902 

722 

10,391 

8,257 

7 
2 
9 
7 
1 
19 

15,481 
1,327 
9,465 

13,785 
1.914 

39,721 

Norwmy 

664 

FortuFal ... 

1,220 
3,713 
1,914 

8vtdan 

United  Kingdom 

20 

53,709 

16 

56,183 

25,676 

Total  Enr<^>6 

74 

163,291 

52 

131,678 

47 

84,027 

30 

50,508 

Itotli  Amarica: 

Cntral  American  States. . 

llexim 

Wast  Indies 

4 

1 
31 

2,148 

5,635 

25,825 

4 

1 

29 

2,148 

5,635 

23,405 

3 

1 
13 

4,328 
1,461 
7.524 

16 

4,804 
1,461 
9,279 

ToUl  North  America... 

36 

33,608 

34 

31,188 

17 

13,313 

20 

15,544 

Sooth  America: 

Brazil  

2 
8 
4 
2 

4,765 

25,426 

3,171 

6,662 

Chile 

Cotomhia 

3 
3 

8,045 
2,431 

3 

9,  ids 

1 

2,998 

Other  South  A  onrica ,   . . 

1 

1,462 

1 

Total  Sooth  America... 
AMa. 

1 

40,024 
2,447 

6 

10,476 

3 
1 

9,108 
1,878 

2 

4,460 

Total  all  countries 

127 

239,370 

92 

173,342 

68 

108,326 

1 

52 

70,602 

8.VVAXNAH,  GA. 


Emope: 

Bel  -mm 

TVnmark 

Frxnc* 

German  v 

t'.TPt^.'. 

Iialv 

Netherlands 

yor*^v 

Fortuf.-al 

RusB^ta 

Spain 

S"*e  Jen 

Cnited  KJncdom. 
r>tber  Europe 


10 
55 


1 
13 


10 


24 


Total  Europe i    119 


!C«fth  >  merira: 

t  entral  American  States 

Me-.iro 

Wert  Indies 


Total  North  America. 

Sooth  .» merica: 

.^r^feotina 

Bra  il 

<hile. 

^>lher  SoTith  America. . 

Total  So'.Uh  .\raerira. 


2 

7 


9 


6 
5 
6 
6 


23 


1 
1 

8 


Total  all  cojntries. 


161 


20,015 
132,902 


2,726 
33,311 


o 

3 

26i 
S3  . 


11,089 

5,402 

56,031 

206,490 


1 

18 


3,162 
i9,492 
59,457 


275, 103 


5,315 
9,077 


14,392 


1 

1 

13 


42 


193 


2 
5 


12,688 

10,949 

16,777 

6,717 


47  131 


1 
2 


3,1W 

2,874 

17,347 


360,036 


5 
3 


213 


2,726 
45,836 


851 

1,573 

29,319 


6 

3 

4 

2 

11 

12 

6 
o 


9,463 

Of  «>cHi 

10,927 

4,5^4 

20,836 

23,539 

9,459 

2,997 


32 

8 
5 


99,274 


9  ■ 

JO. 

88  . 

2 


17,288 

15,253 

174,  :05 

2, 765 


458,591       155 


296,866 


59 


9 
18 


16 ; 

30 
79 
1  ' 


204 


2,812 
8,612 


11,424 


3,078 

2,759 
4,756 


10,593 


14, 578 
"6,5i9 


48,980 
18,503 
13,436 


22,877 

39,311 

5,951 

3.125 


31,282 

37,431 

166,300 

1,137 


388,342 


1 
;    12 

1,526 
10,360 

...... 

11 

i5."462 

14 



11,945 

15,402 

1 

i   . 

1          4 
2 

1,660 

11,103 

1,999 

1 
1 

1,660 
5,323 

) 

14,762 

2 

6.983 

1 
1 

2,875 

669 

24, 143 

1 

2,610 

16 

3 

4,920 

:    194 

351,260 

221 

418,257 
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Table  IV. — Net  tannage  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  enUred  and  deartd  during  the 

July  31,  1914  and  lPi5— Continued. 

FERNANDINA,  FLA. 


1914 

1915 

Foreign  country  served. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Num- 
bar. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

1,797 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  Urn- 
naj^e. 

Europe: 

Beleliun 

1 

1 
1 

1,797 

2,284 

554 

GermAny 

Spain 

Sweden 

2 

1 
1 

2,248 

599 

1,797 

1 

299 

United  Kingdom. 

4 

12,119 

• 

Total  Eurooe 

7 

16,754 

5 

6,441 

1 

309 

North  America: 

Central  American  States. . 

2 
18 

4,196 
21,868 

1 
4 

1 

1,021 

1,245 

400 

1 
3 

731 

West  Indies 

1 
1 

299 

544 

Other  North  America.  - . . 

Total  North  America... 

20 

26,064 

6 

2,666 

2 

843 

3 

1,749 

Booth  America: 

Argentina. .-r   -   ttt    ,.,    , 

1 

990 

Ot)ier  South  America. . . . 

1 

699 

1 

271 

1 

Total  South  America.. . 

1 

699 

1 

990 

1 

271 

1 

Africa 

4 

6,508 

1 

711 

4 

3.968 

2 

3.107 

Total  all  countries 

32 

50,025 

13 

10,808 

7 

5,062 

6 

4,155 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Europe: 

Belgium 

1 
7 

1,174 
15,993 

1 
1 

1,174 
2,193 

Oermftpy 

Netherland.** 

3 

3,518 

1 

1,415 

Norway 

1 
1 

2,518 
267 

Spain 

3 
3 

6,i96 
8,019 

1 
2 

1,939 
3,410 

United  Kbigdom. 

3 

7,485 

Total  Europe 

14 

31,376 

4 

6,152 

A 

8,867 

4 

8,900 

North  America: 

Central  American  States . 
Mexico 

1 

3 

27 

720 

5,639 

20,456 



6 

3 

14 

5,514 

6,068 

13,128 

1 
2 
5 
3 

1,400 
3,278 
3,621 
2,265 

2 
2 
4 

1,701 

8,sn 

West  Indies 

Other  North  America .... 

Total  North  America... 

31 

26,815 

23 

24,710 

11 

10,564 

8 

8,300 

South  America: 

Argentina 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2,604 
4,312 
2,734 
2,816 

1 

2,604 

Brazil 

1 

1,408 

Chile 

Other  South  America 

3 

3,400 

1 

2,111 

Total  South  America.. . 

6 

12,466 

1 

2,604 

4 

4,808 

1 

2,m 

AiHca. 

1 

267 

1 

1,556 

1 

1,5H 

Total  all  countries 

52 

70,924 

28 

33,466 

22 

25,795 

14 

20,8Kr 

SBIPrtMG  BOABD,  HATAL  AUXIUAKT,  AKD  If  BBCHAUT  MABIXB.        91 
Fuu  n.—Mtt  t, 


t  of  mil  omI  «tta(  weueli  aitatd  mud 
Abf  31, 1914  mud  I9i5— Cuitiiuied. 

KBY  WEST,  rUL 


IU4 

»u 

r.™i..™«,-~i 

KdtlteL 

««««. 

K«rt>. 

€.«««-. 

IT- 

KatloB- 

fc^ 

NMbB- 

"ST 

nCB. 

1^ 

NMna- 

■■Ti» 

I 

ti 

J 

iSi 

» 

i,a> 

*S 

' 

»,m 

B,as 

5 

I,  OB 

J 

*.«»!  . 

lS.tM 

4 

B,7tll 

"-aisr£»-.»».. 

. 

1,W> 

£» 

Ill 

s 

t,«s 

«8 

J-SS 

M 

s».au 

IMalNothAiivle*... 

m 

sn,«si 

GM 

S71,M}  1     4M 

4(tt.lSl 

414 

«0(l.4M 

1 

i.g«s 

TMd.Il»m>xta 

M 

S8D,71t 

t8T 

5».110 

Uj 

ui,ai> 

,i» 

4U,l»t 

TAMPA  AND  POST  TAHPA,  FLA. 


■TtJi„ 

3 
9 

IS 

10 

i 

Is 

4.I0S 

1 

8,  US 

i 
i 

3.489 

5,BS1 

17|j37 

* 

a,BM 

'f 

i.iii 

s 

ll.SSS 

1 

1,890 

43 

1M,151 

32 

77.818 

13 

31,794 

8 

Vdili  Am«l«: 

Craml  Amarlcwi  BtalM. 

1 
S3 

J.Offi 
Ml  811 

1 
40 

59 

as 

34 

59 
10.950 
lS,lfll 

20 

S) 

TaulNsnh  Anmlca... 

104 

140. S4S 

93 

103,494 

48 

28.200 

43 

21.  ra 

"Xsss^- 

I 

ha 

1 

2.193 

1 

S,«B 

u 

M,Ha 

1 

2,1B3 

1 

a,s4S 

J 

71709 

11 

ai.4B0 

2 

i.tat 

T«(t]>Uca(m(riM 

1« 

313,023       130           1»2,Z81 

» 

63,H33 

.9 

33,837 

SHIPPING  BOARD,  NAVAL  AVXII.fARV,  AND  MEBCHANT  HABIK 


PEKBAIOI-*,  FLA, 


m* 

»- 

VanSga  «i>anlT7  trmS. 

Entrka.       , 

Otmium. 

«»«.. 

Clunni 

«™. 

KM  ton- 

ttam- 
btt. 

■S; 

Nettoo- 

nice. 

l»r" 

N*l 

'""iSilum 

( 

1 
f 

11 

I 

il,4W 

t,ue 

B,l»l 

J 

1 

1;| 

m;3M 

13 

„.., 

M,ia9 

»,se2 

sn 

n 

151,300 

117 

2M,r)7 

« 

SLUM 

81 

[  sntiaL  Anurlnu  Btalw . 

si 

ai.aw 

« 

2S;316 

5 

7,8U 

.: 

IB 

i2,ssa 

Total  North  Anuria.. 

«a 

i!a,002 

57 

W.TIU 

H 

at,»« 

10 

awlh  /mnrln; 

s 

a7,W6 
12,07* 

> 

i 

1 

s|n7i 

»;7« 

J 

Total  South  America... 

a 

BS.IM;      41 

72,SS7 

7 

IS. 141 

li 

I 

3.177  1       3 

Is 

J 

4 

B.IH8 

Tot*l  «11  oninKIw 

219 

3n,073      237 

wi.m 

SI 

1M,«BI 

™ 

HOBILE, 

ALA. 

■^i™...   . 

3 

e,733 

8 

t;.83« 

a 

3.192 

3 

3 

a 

13  "* 

i 

W.5M 

ili 

3 

538 

4,331 
4;  187 

1 

»:oM 

10 

1S,S43 

33 

"■IS 

i 

37 

81,717 

45 

iJ6.'2i3 

w 

167, 4W 

loe 

383,3*7 

., 

9*,flS3 

S3 

Central  Amerku  States. . 

2U 
S9S 

215,  M2 

W7 

130,7m 
44  4.'H 
30.;  393 

IBI 

113.815 
154:544 

184 

Total  North  AmertcL.. 

937 

425,079 

503 

381,537 

390 

320,501 

40S 

13 

29,745 
33,478 

17 

33,907 
I3,9S2 

1 

1,970 
3,308 

's 

,3 

2l:^ 

1 

453 
2.7M 

Other  South  Amerlo.... 

ToUil  South  Amerlc*.., 

=^ 

78.571 

40 

71,387 

8|           8,43. 

33 

l\    l:^ 

10 

IS.  501 

« 

0,444 

1 

Total  .11  countrlB 

A» 

im,m 

MS 

734,«1^ 

4« 

438,775 

493 

SKm>ING  BO&BD,  NAVAL  AUXILIABY,  AMD  UEBCHANT  MABINE. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


im 

1,15 

Pftiga  mmliT  »\-«l. 

Entiiw. 

rienruiHS. 

EoMlM.                ClMranro*. 

■ir 

'  nafc. 

Nura 
Iw. 

KttlDD. 

"S 

Not  too-    'Nura 

NMlon. 

31 

3-1,  M7 
53,361 
10.  W) 

137,719 

53 

11»,I79 
178,  Hfl 

3 

*.7« 
139!  8iB 

'1 

1 

4i 

1 

W.873 
100,758 
9818 
11,337 
fi5.lll 

S3 
» 

1 
Iffi 

ii^sie 

«7;771 

1 

i 

'!!■«! 

11 

7iJ:M» 

is;ni 

Coltsl  hingilom 

137 

509,765 

337 

1,113.881 

431 

1,338.B0» 

487 

1,309, 3M 

M 

C«!itBilAiiuiri™n  Stales.. 

3M 
ISI 

73^,908 

i 

731.708 
378,638 

240 

2 

714.  BIB 

3M^ 
3;  788 

182 

3To-ia 

tetalNjitliAmwka... 

.017 

l,lB3,aM 

,003 

1. 387, 177 

90S  1    1,349.754 

BT3 

1,381,380 

l«aAiiBi«: 

49 

n,M5 
i3a.2;s 

IB 

1 

48,387 

« 

29, 2M 
05,  a» 

is!  242 

12 

1 

OUmSmihAmwte....: 

i!^ 

roiiliauth  America... 

K 

211,383 

29 

8l,S03 

75  1         173,737 

M 

64,33B 

i       11 

10 

22,818 

I 

1,02.1 
13,486 

t 

3,124 

TDiUillcountrJn 

.tn 

2,843,838 

,1H 

2,820,J13 

,WI 

a, 072, 489 

1,459 

2,885,472 

POET  ARTHUR.  TEX. 


"-K,^ 

7 

23,2S8 

13 

7 

34,070 
12' 588 

Si 

4,4iA 
17303 

■g 

2,  CM 

A 

9  90? 

8 

11,438 

S 

a 

2 

rg^^Kinedom 

■2 

1;?^ 

47 

'^;^ 

m 

K 

274.171 

03 

252,348 

m 

305,791 

121 

■«iAm»ri™: 

4 

if;  MS 

^ 

loiaii 

1 

Vm 

10 

*^'4a 

Total  .S'orth  AowriCB... 

34 

88,426 

_JL 

M.IW 

_?L 

i-.m 

^ 

64,S31 

;  BOABD,  NAVAL  Ji 


ND  MEBCUANT  MABIJ 


PORT  ARTHUR,  TEX.-CwiUiiaed. 


y«ervea. 

.914 

lats 

PoTfJgn  Bounti 

EnlrfM. 

Cliartnc™. 

E,>««. 

Nam. 

bCT. 

Nrtton. 

Mum 
ber. 

Netton- 

1r- 

Netton- 

n&gc. 

"S- 

^: 

^^^'■ 

: 

^;y? 

« 

4,7111 

3 

2,767 

3 

OthnrSoulh 

Amtric*.... 
Aiij«ri<»... 

1 

m 

1 

t,289 

1 

Tolol  BoiiU 

11 

J3,30! 

4 

9,001 

e 

21.313 

9 

5 

2JW 

ii;4at 

3 

7,SW 

3 

8 

s,8di 

1S,01« 

3 

13,  OM 

s 

TuUUtllocK 

'« 

383,746 

134          336,a2 

170 

485,361 

170 

OAIiVESTOM.  TBX. 


Europ*! 

Aiistrb-Bimpvy. 

Beleium. 

DMiDurk 


FORT  ARANSAS,  TEX. 


jfailaAK. 
H<>tb  ADUrlca: 


TdUl  North  Amartea.. . 
Total  ill  Oounlrln 


t^TPPING  BOABD,  NAVAL  AUXILIARY,  AND  MERCHANT  MAKINK. 


SABINE,  TEX. 


1014 

ms 

r«i^o«u.rT-r™i. 

KntriM. 

Ctawance.. 

EptrlM, 

ChnmioM. 

Nnm. 

IWf. 

Net  ton- 

Num- 

Nettoa. 
nage. 

■s- 

Nrtton- 

■S" 

NdttOD- 

"-^.^h^          

4,  All 

i 

4,«45 

; 

3 

B,«I3 

UBked  KIninlaiD 

' 

30,073 

3 

D4,l» 
8.313 

'! 

e8.a83 

u 

M,»iO 

ifl 

48,0W 

24 

78,i2n 

24 

taOiAinyk*: 

CMUnlAnuwIcaDSUtn.. 

H 

71 

73.474 

^1 

74,490 
291 

17 

bIsss 

Tool  North  America... 

a\ 

TB.Ma 

32 

74.781 

43 

86,  BM 

4t 

PI.  7m 

I 

3,4M 

2 

l:g!    ! 

1;S 

. 

Total  South  Anwilca... 

9 

4,Bai  1       4 

S,B24  1       3 

2.2Ib|       4 

0,St4 

' 

3.301  1       1 

1 

2,258  1         i 

J,4m|        1 

i.VA 

1 

3.032 

ToCdancoDDtriei 

a, 

IM.S23 

57 

m.434 

73 

174,  OS) 

70 

IS3.ZS 

SAN  DIEQO,  CAL. 


'^^, 

1 

, 

i;232 

1 

United  fctogdom. 

■ 

2.TJ3|         1 

1.773 

1 

2,77J|        I 

2,7731       2 

4,211 

!- 

KxtAuRlrm; 

5? 

.!;S 

S3 

S,037 
19:30* 

r, 

w,em  1     81 

ia,M5 

Tot»l  North  An«rir»,.  . 

™ 

«,6»«        81 

18,  HS 

80 

29. 790 

"1 

24.341 

a  1           B.939          2 

S.93a 

1 

1.888 

1| 

TMalallawatrJa 

J3 

73,405  1      W 

27,  «H 

«3 

38,889 

»| 

28,221 

-V^ 

4J           i3,»3 

1 

a,  639          3 

1,9«« 

i 

l|           S)|M 

■ 

r.U*jtliigdoni 

10.833 

S|         18,Ma|       3|          B.Mai       9 

30.652 

■MAoivln.' 

7         i7;89a        8         V).sk\      b 

9.255 
3;i33 

■ 

!« 

TMtiNettliAnwICS... 

19  1           H,SS7|       17  1           44,»4|         S 

U.3S8 

.  [  11.1.. 

SItlPPINO  BOARD,  NAVAI.  AUXILIARY,  AND  MERCHANT  HABnTB 


',  I9I4  and  1915— Continued. 
SAN  PEDRO,  CAL.— Continued. 


All  oUisi  South  Ameika.'. . 
Total  South  America.. . 


Dtomark.. 


8.M0I      13  1         aS,6SI  I      H| 

I    ri    ifl.i3fl|   si"' 


"I 


"I  "I 


yw'-erlMids-.. 


.tral  AoiHlcen  BtatM. 
SllndiesV.V.'.'.'.";"; 


Bouth  AmcrlcB: 


Other  South' Amerbs... 

Total  South  Amtilra.. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


3,Ka&  . 

t.fOJ 
36, 7M 


IS  I       Hi,5n  I     33  I        8B,8(» 


2.fW 
IN,  913 


320,813  I      BT  1       31B.1I8 


ASTORIA,  OREO. 


Europe: 

^ 

S,(76 

1 

1 

3.733 

i  1 

I 

4,«7 

United  Kingdom 

1* 

32.m 

' 

11.568 

21 

♦■ 

t 

is,:s3 

16 

37.6£5 

==L 

M.39I 
1,'78B 

=  = 

North  America: 

5 

10,578 

2 

2,s8a 

» 

ia,S78 

._L 

«,4C8 

... 
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Tablk  IV. — Net  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  yean 

July  SI,  1914  and  i9i5— Continued. 

ASTORIA,  OR  EG.— Continued. 


1914 

1915 

Foreign  eonntry  served. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

2,826 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
oer. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Sooth  Amnica: 

Ardent  ina 

1 

Brazil 

1 

10 

9 

2,332 
18,716 
10,263 

Chile 

9 

7 

11,835 
7,649 

13, 

8 

20,053 
13,489 

1 
5 

496 

All  other  South  America . 

6,539 

ToUl  Soath  America. . . 

20 

31,311 

17 

22,210 

21 

•83,542 

6 

7,03« 

Afte 

10 
9 

29,330 
16,720 

13 
9 
2 

36,955 

16,857 

2,163 

8 
11 

4 

23,362 

23,655 

6,184 

7 
9 
3 

22,880 

Qmnt%     

17,317 

Afria 

5,372 

Total  all  coimtries 

50 

104, 191 

59 

118,750 

53 

107,442 

48 

102,132 

PORTLAND 

,  OREO. 

Europe: 

bel  ium 

1 

6,993 

fVazice    

1 
3 

157 
7,386 

1 

157 

drmanir    

1 

2,057 

Italy 

i 

7 

2,707 
13,233 

United  Kingdom 

2 

4,425 

12 

27,226 

27 

63,618 

Total  Euroi>6 

6 

11,948 

14 

35,276 

9 

16,157 

27 

5.^,618 

Xcrth  Amerira: 

{ in^Dil  Vmerican  States 

1 
3 

3.209 
6,225 

1 
1 
1 

3,209 
2,115 
3,669 

1 

2,697 

Me  ico         

WKt  Indies 

Total  North  America... 

4 

9,434 

3 

8,993 

1 

2,697 

South  America: 

(  fciie 

5 
3 

6,247 
7,778 

9 
2 

9,619 
5,985 

9 
3 

16,811 
4,746 

3 
3 

6,076 

Other  South  America 

4,859 

Total  South  America... 

8 

14,025 

11 

l-j,604 

12 

21,557 

6 

10,935 

K^% 

Orw-ia 

klrk% 

7 
3 
3 

21,2)3 
6,Sf>l 
5,133 

12 
4 
3 

37,698 
?<,058 
6,691 

4 
4 
1 

12,2H4 
2,9.3.5 
1,496 

8 

10 

2 

23, 121 

13,036 

2,570 

Total  all  countries 

31 

68, 104 

47 

113,220 

30 

54,409 

54 

105, 8n 

PORT  TOWNSEND,  WASH. 

Europe- 

I'ei  iura 

1 

2 

1 

12 

2,997 

6,l.=»3 

4,170 

49,970 

3,791 

Gerniiinv 

3 
1 
6 

10,996 

4,170 

22,037 

Neihe'lind*: 

1 

Inited  KiD;:doin 

14 

49, 113 

13 

36,851 

Total  Euro{>e 

16 

63,210 

10 

37,203 

15 

52,904 

13 

36,851 

Xorth  E  urooe 

1 
10 

2,724 
16,596 

2 
11 

5,613 
19, 197 

1,335 
430 

1 
1 

Central  American  States.. 
Ife  vice 

523 
513 

Total  North  America. . . 

11 

19,320 

13, 495 

5.7S4 

13 

24,810 

1,765 

2 

1,036 

S«ath  Am«-ica: 

(bile 

10 
3 

6 
3 

8,813 
7,361 

11 

21^823 
1.188 

7 
2 

13,448 

Other  .^outh  America 

2.376 

Total  South  America. . . 

13 

19,279 

9 

16, 174 

12 

23,011 

9 

15,834 
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Table  IV. — Net  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  years 

July  31,  1914  and  i9i5— Continued. 

PORT  TOWNSEND,  WASH. -Continued. 


• 

1914 

1915 

Foreign  country  served. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Ctoarances. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Asia 

43 
17 

1 

163,709 

67,561 

2,993 

44 

24 

2 

166,520 

'   68,503 

5,805 

47 
19 

170,866 
38,095 

30 

27 

2 

107,610 

Oceania 

65,586 

Africa 

2,870 

Total  all  countries 

• 

101 

336,212 

102 

319,015 

95 

286,641 

83 

219,786 

SEATTLE,  WAS 


Europe: 

Beleium 

1 
2 
7 

3.499 

6,937 

33.511 

1 
1 
8 

3,736 

1.930 

35.026 

2 

6,4M 

Oerrnany  .         

2 

5 

7.331 
22.225 

United  Kingdom 

0 

SO.ftf 

Total  EuroDe 

7 

29.556 

10 

43,947 

10 

40,692 

11 

87.119 

North  America: 

Central  Aninrfoan  Rt^tA^ 

1 

1,806 

1 
1 

t,t97 
481 

Mexico 

2 

9,e37 

1 

2,824 

Total '.  'orth  America... 

2 

9.637 

1 

2.824 

1 

1.806 

2 

S,680 

South  America: 

Argentina 

1 
1 

752 
1.040 

1 

1 
1 

752 

1.040 

605 

Chile 

1 
1 

1,876 
1.7t)2 

1 

1 

819 

Other  South  America. 

S,S67 

Total  South  America. . . 

2 

1,792 

3 

2. 397 

2 

3.638 

2 

4,0M 

Asia 

16 

4 

57.943 
21.358 

20 
7 

91.244 
42.435 

15 
3 

&4,9e9 
21.145 

18 
4 

70.849 

Oceania 

17.227 

Total  all  countries 

31 

120.286 

41 

182.847 

31 

122,250 

37 

132,961 

TACOMA,  WASn. 


Europe: 

Denmark 

! 

1 

2,234 

France 

1 

2 

1.9.'>8 
8,091 

Germany 

1 

3,654 

Ru^ia 

3 

8 

7,908 
17.211 

United  Kingdom 

3 

18,000 

3 

12,270 

Total  Europe 

1 

3.654 

6 

28.049 

3 

12,270 

12 

27.447 

North  America: 

Central  American  States. . 

1 

2,803 

1 

1 

2.808 

W  est  Indies 

2.842 

Total  North  America. . . 

1 

2.803 

2 

5.645 

Bouth  America- 
Argentina 

1 
3 

1.389 
10, 148 

Chile 

2 

6,951 

Other  South  America 

1 

2,287 

1 

2  287 

Total  South  America... 

1 

2,287 

1 

2.287 

4 

11,537 

2 

6.951 

Asia 

8 
1 

27,199 
2.843 

16 
2 

58,196 
5.645 

11 

1 

38.619 
2,802 

9 
9 

33.009 

Oceania. . 

23  €98 

Total  all  countries 

11 

35,983 

25 

94,177 

20 

68,031 

34 

96,810 

SHIPPIKO  BOABD,  NAVAL  AUXILIAKY,  AND  MERCHANT  MABINE. 
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{Tnn  noDlhly  summaries  of  lh>  DapartmaototCnniiiuTT*,  Bump  of  ForaicD  uxl  Domi 


Intpons. 

Exports. 

r-wniry    Irqia    «lilA    tin. 

For  tin  jmr  midKl  July  11— 

Fortha 

rwrandsdlulj' ai- 

1914 

19IE 

101* 

ms 

ValuB. 

VrIim. 

^ 

v„™. 

Value. 

s* 

iwiiam '.'";;;!; 

111 

t8. 189,331 
73,383.303 

7*:tMi;aio 

1,145.885 
53.4tlT,36i 

111 

is!  795]  SAH 

tit.offT.jen 

s.sio'.ss; 
m.76i 

"■m 

»2,7M,55 

160, 138.030 
1,230,910 

,S:S:S 

S,SB7,7i: 

3o|43<,ai; 

»,  370. 779 
H,391,0SO 
6BT,2M,044 
10, 896, 475 

*oa;«o;ii: 

i94;444!«2: 
t3S,S.'>3,326 
41:233:28. 

30:949.581 
§0,73*,  061 
961.738,671 
10,297,645 

^.:::::::::;;::::; 

23,855,008 

66,352.981 

Caltad  Kii«dDCD. 

UoQot  EuR>p«. 

ToUIEoiop» 

CvualAmaicaDStBMi. 

m.x&.X7 

i«l,Z3S,Baj 

iii.7i9.iai 

l,4S9,H4,5aD 

2,066,444,794 

377. 400, 2U 

21,007,  seg 

81,130,191 
aH,BlS,0L7 

S7, 835,712 

as:s 

96,«9,792l 

3.if3.rm^ 

M,Sia.S70 
33,393.336 
1(^,125.551 
a;922,665 

i.im.60S 

TotolNortliAnBrlc... 

»3,S«S,WI 

318,  M3. 127 

«,  960,  725 

176,295,242 

17S,»53,925 

ui,'in 

SaUhXtotrln: 

4T4  666 

43  98H04n 
SS657  HO 

1  m<a: 

2  r>ti  ,^( 

a  -9  331 

24  4»  tH 

960  751 

mmSm?    5^i! 

OttxtSontliAiiHrio... 

iia.ua 

Tg«>lSi>uaiAT»rkB.. 

fM08     63 

Iff  BIS, 0*1 

^a"^ 

Toul  bD  nnmtrlej 

,74«,^;7,™' 

^ 

^ 

2      9W    394 

569  343,763 

luiiedaooundi 
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Table  IL — Berth  rates  in  the/oreijn  trade  of  the  United  States. 

[From  quotations  published  in  the  I'ew  Yor    Journal  of  Commerce.] 

FLOUR.t  IN  SACKS  (PKR  100  POUI'DS). 


• 

From  New  Yor  ,  N.  Y., 

tO" 

Date. 

United  Kingdom. 

Re'gium. 
Antwerp. 

:'et 

Ian 

Rot 

da 

Bristol. 

Glasgow. 

"uU. 

Liver- 
pool. 

I^ondon. 

Man- 
chester. 

•        1913. 
Aug.  1 

sai8 

.18 
.19 
.19 
.18 

•    .17 
.17 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.17 
.17 
.25 
.2H 
.30 

.30 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 

SO.  16 
.16 
.18 
.18 
.17 

.17 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.13 
.U 
.14 
.23 
.25 
.29 

.29 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.45 

SS0.18 
.18 
.20 
.20 
.20 

.18 
.17 
.17 
.17 

.n 

.17 
.15 
.17 
.17 
.25 
.26 
.30 

.  «J*» 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
-.45 
.45 

SO.  14 
.14 
.15 
.15 
.14 

.14 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.35 
.21 
.26 

.26 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.40 
.40 

SO.  16 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.14 

.15 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.11 
.13 
.13 
.21 
.22 
.27 

.35 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.45 

SO.  14 
.14 
.15 
.15 
.14 

.14 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.10 
..12 
.12 
.20 
.21 
.26 

.26 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.45 

SO.  20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

.20 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 

.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 

Sept.  2 

Oct.  2 .• 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  1 

. 

1914. 
Jan.  3 

Feb.  3 

Mar.2 

Apr.  1 

Mavl 

June  1 

July  1 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  1 

>'ov.  1 

Dec.l 

1915. 
Jan.  2 

Feb.  1 

Mar.2 

Apr.  1 

Mav  1 

June  1 

July  1 

1 1  ton  of  2,210  pounds  stows  in  .space  of  55  cubic  feet. 
LEATHER  (PER  TON).» 


Date. 


1913. 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  2 

Oct.2 

Nov.l 

Dec.l 

1914. 

Jan. 3 

Feb.3 

Mar.2 

Apr.  1 

May  1 

Juiie  1 

Julyl 

A  ug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.l 

Nov.  2 

Dec.l 

1915. 

Jan.  2 

Feb.  1 

Mar.2 

Apr.  1 

Mayl 

June  1 

Julyl 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to- 


United  Kingdom 


Bristol.!*  2\T 
gow. 


s. 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 


25 
25 
25 


0 
0 
0 


25  0 
25  0 
25    0 


25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 


9. 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

30  0 
30  0 
30  0 
30  0 
30  0 
35    0 


35  0 

35  0 

35  0 

35  0 

.35  0 

,-^5  0 

.•55  0 


s. 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


65  0 

65  0 

65  0 

65  0 

65  0 

65  0 


65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Liver- 
pool. 


9.    d. 
20    0 


20 
20 
20 
20 


0 
0 
0 
0 


65  0 

65  0 

65  0 

65  0 

65  0 

65  0 

65  0 


20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 


20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  d 

VQ  0 


• 

France, 

Bel- 
gium, 

Lon- 

Man- 

Havre.* 

Ant- 

don. 
9.    d. 

chester. 

werp. 

s. 

d. 

«.    d. 

20    0 

20 

0 

SO.  10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

20    0 

20 

0 

.10 

30    0 

35    0 

30 

0 

.10 

30    0 

.35    0 

30 

0 

.10 

30    0 

35    0 

30 

0 

.10 

30    0 

35    0 

30 

0 

.10 

30    0 

35    0 

30 

0 

.10 

30    0 

35    0 

30 

0 

.10 

30    0 

35    0 

30 

D 

.10 

SO    0 

35    0 

30 

0 

.10 

30    0 

N< 
la 
R< 
di 


1 1  ton  of  2,240  pounds  stows  in  space  of  120  cubic  feet.       *  Per  cubic  foot.        *  Per  100  p<»ands. 
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Table  II.— Berth  rates  in  the/oreiyn  trade  of  the  United  States— Continued. 

COTTON  »  (PER  100  POUNDS). 


Aogl. 

Oct.  2. 
Kor.  1. 
D«e.  1. 


Jan.  3. 
Pcb.  3. 
Mar.  2. 
Apr.  1. 
lUyl. 
Jonel. 
Jaljl. 
AniE.  1. 
8ept.  1. 
Oct.  1. 
Kov.2. 
D«e.  1. 


Jul  2. 
Peb.  1. 
Mar.  2. 

Jimel. 
July  I. 


Date. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to- 


United  Kingdom. 


Liverpool. 


ia2S 
.25 
.35 
.35 
.30 


.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 

.n 

.28 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.35 
.40 
.«0 


.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
2.00 
l.'»5 
1.25 


Manchester. 


SO.  25 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.30 


.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.40 
.40 
.60 


.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
2.00 
1.75 
1.25 


France, 
Havre. 


10.35 
.35 
.45 
.45 
.40 


.35 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.45 
.45 
1.00 


1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 


Belgium, 
Antwerp. 


Nether- 
lands, Not- 
terdam. 


SO.  40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


.20 
.70 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


(•) 


SO.  45 
.45 
.30 
.30 
.30 


.35 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 


2.00 
2.50 
2. 25 
2:25 
2:25 
2:00 
2.00 


1 1  ton  (rf  2,240  pounds  stows  in  space  at  130  cobic  feet. 

CHEESE  >  (PER  TON). 


*  No  quotation. 


Aoc.l. 
Sept.  2. 
Oct.  2., 
Nov.l. 
Dec.  1. 


1  y^ 
%1 


Date. 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to- 


United  Kingdom. 


1913. 


Brtstoi.;  ^^  I  null. 


Liver-  ,    Lon- 
pool.   i    don. 


t.  d. 
25  0 
25  0 
25  0 
25  0 
25    0 


1914. 

Jtn  3 1  25  0 

UZ i  25  0 

Mir  2 ^ 25  0 

Apr  1 j  25  0 

M»vl I  25  0 

June! i  25  0 

JttJjl 25  0 

Aa«.  1 1  25  0 

8«pt  1 25  0 

grt.l («) 

N«T  2 25  0 

Dec  1 ;  25  0 

1915. 

'm.2 25  0 

Fe^.l 25  0 

Mv  2 25  0 

Apr  I I  25  0 


«.    d. 

s.    d. 

25    0 

22    0 

25    0 

22    0 

25    0 

22    0 

25    0 

22    0 

25    0 

22    0 

9.    d.  I 
26    0  ; 
26    0 
26    0  I 


«.  d. 
25  0 
25  0 
25    0 


Man- 
chester. 


26    0  ,    25    0 
26    0      25    0 


2> 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

1    2) 

0 

1    25 

0 

25 

0 

n    • 

25  0 
25  0 
25    0 


25  0  i 

25  0 

25  0 

2)  0  ' 

25  0  i 


25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 


22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

('; 

22  0 

22  0 


22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 


26  0 

26  0 

26  0 

26  0  : 

26  0  I 

26  0 

26  0 

26  0  : 

26  0 

(»)     : 

26  0 

26  0 


26  0 

26  0 

26  0 

26  0 

26  0 

26  0 

26  0 


25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

(') 

25  0 

25  0 


25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 


«.  d. 
20  0 
20 
20 
20 
20 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Bel-    i 

Nether- 

France, 

gium. 

lands, 

Havre.* 

Ant-   ; 

Rotter- 

werp. 

dam.* 

s.    d.  ' 

ia45 

35    0 

ia45 

.45 

35    0  ) 

.45 

.45 

35    0 

.45 

.45 

35    0  i 

.45 

.45 

35    0  I 

.4^ 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 : 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

(>) 

20  0 

20  0 


20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 


.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 

(») 
.45 
.45 


.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
20 
20 
20 

(') 

20    0 
20    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 


(•) 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


20    0 
20    0 


.45 

.58 


.58 
.58 
.58 
.53 
.53 
.53 
.53 


>  1  too  o(  2,240  pounds  stows  in  space  of  70  cuMc  feet.  >  Per  100  pounds.  *  No  quotation. 
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Table  IT. — Berth  rates  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States — Continued. 

BACON  I  (PER  TON). 


Date. 


1013. 

Ang.  1 

Sept.  2 

Oct.  2 

Nov.l 

Dec.l 

1914. 

Jan. 3 

Feb.3 

MBr.2 

Apr.  1 

Mayl 

Junel 

Julyl 

Aug.  1 

Sept.l 

Oct.l 

Nov.  2 

Dec.l 

1915. 

Jan. 2 

Feb.l 

Mar.2 

Apr.  1 

Mayl 

Junel 

Julyl 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to- 


United  Kingdom. 


Bristol. 


9.  d. 
20   0 


20 
20 
20 


0 
0 
0 


22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

35  0 

22  6 

35  0 


Glas- 
gow. 


9.  d. 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

22  6 

22  6 

22  0 


35 
45 
50 
60 
60 
60 
60 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


32  6 
32  6 
32    6 


35 
40 
45 
60 
60 
60 
60 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Hull. 


9.  d. 
20    0 


20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
30 
30 

30 
40 
40 
60 
60 
60 
60 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Liver- 
pool. 


9.  d. 
17  6 
17  6 
17  6 
17  6 
20    0 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
30 
30 

30 
35 
50 
«0 
60 
60 
60 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Lon- 
don. 


».  d. 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 


22 
22 


6 
6 


22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

30  0 


30 
30 

35 
35 
4d 
60 
60 
60 
60 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Man- 
chester. 


9.  d. 
20   0 


20 
20 
20 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 
30 
30 

30 
35 
45 
60 
75 
75 
•75 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


France, 
Havre.* 


SO.  30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 

.O 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.80 
.40 
.30 
.40 

.40 
.75 
L25 
1.25 
L25 
L25 
L25 


Bel- 
gium, 

Ant- 
werp. 


9.  d. 
20   0 


20 
20 
20 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Net 

kUK 

Rol 
dai 


1 1  ton  of  2,240  pounds  stows  in  space  of  65  cubic  feet. 

BUTTER!  (PER  TON). 


s  Per  100  pounds. 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Uh- 

Date. 

United  Kingdom. 

France. 
Havre.* 

Belgium, 
Antwerp. 

Netha 
huid«, 

Bristol. 

Glasgow. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

9.  d. 
50   0 
50    0 
50    0 
30    0 
50    0 

50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
75    0 
50    0 
75    0 

75    0 
75    0 
75    0 
75    0 
75    0 
75    0 
75    0 

Rottei 
dam.i 

• 

1913. 
Aug.  1 

«.  d. 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 

30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 

(») 
30    0 

(») 

(») 
(•) 
(») 

^*) 
(a) 

(a) 

(1) 

9.  d. 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 

35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
45    0 

45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 

9.  i. 

45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 

45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
60    0 
45    0 
60    0 

60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 

10.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 

.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 

(») 
.45 
.45 

.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 

9.    d. 

35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 

35    0 
.  35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 

IQ 

Sept.  2. 

Oct.2 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  1 

1914. 
Jan.  3 

Feb.3 

Mar.2 

Apr.  1 

May  1 

June  1 

July  1 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  1 

35    0                ' 

Nov.  2 

35    0 

Dec.  1 

35    0 

1915. 
Jan.  2 

35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    or 

Feb.  1 

Mar.2 

Apr.  1 

May  1 

June  1 

July  1 

1  A  ton  of  2,240  pounds  stows  in  space  of  70  cubic  feet.         *  Per  100  pounds.         *  No  quotation. 
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II. — Berth  rates  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  UHMt  States — Continued. 

LARD,i  IN  TIERCES  (PER  TON). 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to— 

Date. 

United  Kingdom 

1 

France, 
Havre.* 

Bel- 
gium, 

Ant- 
werp. 

Nether- 
lands, 
Rotter- 
dam.> 

Bristol. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Hull. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Lon- 
don. 

Man- 
chester. 

1913. 

«.    d. 
20    0 
20   0 
20    0 
20    0 
22    6 

22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
35    0 
22    6 
35    0 

35    0 
45    0 
50    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 

«.    d. 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
22    6 

22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
32    6 
32    6 
32    6 

35    0 
40    0 
45    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 

«.     d. 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 

30    0 
40    0 
40    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 

«.    d. 
17    6 
17    6 
17    6 
17    6 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
.30   0 
30    0 
30    0 

30    0 
35    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 

«.    d. 
20   0 
20    0 
20   0 
20    0 
22    6 

22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 

35    0 
35    0 
45    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 

«.    d. 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
25  ^ 

25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    6 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 

30    0 
35    0 
45    0 
60    0 
75    0 
75    0 
75    0 

SO.  20 
.29 
.20 
.20 
.30 

.30 

.30' 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.40 

.80 

.40 

.40 
.75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

9.      d. 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
25    0 

25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 

25  0 

26  0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 

25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 

SO.  34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.28 

1914. 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 
.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.88 

.88 

.88 

1915. 

.76 

.76 

.76 

1.76 

1.75 

1.00 

1.00 

1  A  too  of  2^40  pounds  stows  in  space  of  65  cubic  feet. 

BEEF  (PER  TON).» 


s  Per  100  pounds. 


, 

From  New  York,  1 

^.  Y.,  to 

France, 
Havre* 

Date. 

United  Kingdom 

Bel- 
gium, 

Ant- 
werp. 

Nether- 
lands, 
Rotter- 
dam.* 

Bristol 

Glas- 
gow. 

Hull. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Lon- 
don. 

Man- 
chester. 

8.    d. 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
30    0 
20    0 
30    0 

30  0 
,  30  0 
;  30  0 
;    30    0 

30  0 
'  60  0 
;    60    0 

1 

1913. 

8.    d. 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 

4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 

6  0 
4    0 

7  0 

7    0 
7    0 
7    0 
7    0 
7    0 
9    0 
9    0 

8.    d. 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
32    6 
20    0 
35    0 

35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
60    0 
60    0 

8.     d. 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
30    0 
20    0 
30    0 

* 

30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
60    0 
60    0 

8.    d. 
17    6 
'  17    6 
17    6 
17    6 
17    6 

17    6 
17    6 
17    6 
17    0 
17    6 
17    6 
17    6 
17    6 
17    6 
30    0 
17    6 
30    0 

30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
60    0 
60    0 

8.    d. 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
35    0 
20    0 
35    0 

35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
60    0 
60    0 

SO.  27 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.27 

.27 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.40 
.27 
.40 

.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

8.    d. 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 

SO.  22 

\ 

.23 

:23 

.22 

.23 

1914. 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

1     

.22 

.38 

» 

.23 

.23 

1915. 

.33 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.33 

1 1  ton  of  3.240  pounds  stows  In  space  of  50  cubic  feet. 
I  Per  tieroe;  1  tieroe  equals  336  poonds. 


*  Per  100  pounds. 
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Table  II.-— BertA  rates  in  the  foreign  tntde  of  the  United  <Stalet— Contintted . 

OILCAKE  1  (PER  100  POUNDS). 


Date. 


1913. 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  2 

Oct.2 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  1 

1914. 

Jan.  3 

Feb.3 

Mar.2 

Apr.  1 

Mayl 

June  1 

Jalyl 

Aug.  1 

Sept.l 

Oct.l 

Nov.2 

Dec.  1 

1915. 

Jan.  2 

Feb. 1 

Mar.2 

Apr.  1 

Mayl 

June  1 

Julyl 


From  New  York,  N.  Y..  to- 


United  Kingdom. 


Bristol. 

Glas- 
gow.' 

Hull. 

Liver- 
pool.* 

W.17 

10.16 

iai8 

SO.  16 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.24 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.24 

.18 

.16 

.25 

.23 

.25 

.22 

.35 

.22 

.25 

.22 

.30 

.29 

.30 

.26 

.30 

.29 

.30 

.26 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.40 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.40 

Lon- 
don.' 


Man- 
chester. 


iai5 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 


.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.24  j 

.24  ' 

.23 

.23 

.27 


.35 
.40 
.40  ! 
.40  i 
.45 
.45  I 
.45  I 


10.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 


.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.20 
.20 
.26 


.26 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.45 


France, 
Havre. 


10.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 


.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.25 
.40 
.40 


.40 
LOO 
.75 
.75 
.65 
.58 
.58 


Bel- 
gium, 

Ant- 
werp.' 


9.  d. 

13  9 

1^  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 


13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 


13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 

13  9 


1  One  ton  of  2^0  pounds  stows  In  spaoe  of  46  cubic  feet. 

'  Same  rates  quoted  In  sterling  per  ton  converted  into  cents  per  100  pounds  for  comparative  purp 

» Per  ton. 

PORK.i 


Date. 


Aug.  1. 
Sept.  2. 
Oct.2. 
Nov.  1. 
De?.  1. 


1913. 


Jan. 3. 
Feb.  3. 
Mar.2. 
Apr.  1 . 
May  1 . 
June  1. 
Julvl. 
Au^.  1. 
Sept.l. 
Oct.l. 
Nov.  2. 
Dec.  1. 


19n. 


Jan.  2. 
Feb.  1 . 
Mar.2. 
Apr.  1 . 
Mayl. 
Junel. 
Julyl. 


1915. 


1 

From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to— 

1 

United  Kingdom 

• 

V 

Pel-  1  -, 

ranee, 

»  £  .  .  mm,»                       *  ' 

1 

Havre 

Ant-    " 
werp  ]  - 

Bristol 

(per 

barrel). 

Glas- 
gow 

HuU 
(per 
Ion). 

Liver- 
pool 

Lon- 
don 

Man- 
chester 

(per 
ton). 

(per 
ton). 

(per 
ton). 

(per 
ton). 

kilos).' 

(per 
(ton). 

1 

po 

«.  d. 

8.  d. 

«.  d. 

9.  d. 

f.  d. 

9.  d. 

9.  d. 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20   0 

IC.75 

20    0  i 

1      3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

.75  1  20    0 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

.75  ;  20    0  ! 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    0 

20    0 

20    0 

.75 

20  0  ; 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

.76 

20    0  ! 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

.75     20    0  ' 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

.75 

20    0  ' 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

.75 

20    0 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    0 

20    0 

.20    0 

75 

20    0  ! 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

.75 

20    0   , 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

.75  '  20    (1 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    r. 

20    0 

20    0 

.75  1  20    0 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

.75  '  20    0 

3    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

.75  '  20    0 

6    0 

32    6 

30    0 

30    0 

35    0 

30    0 

.88  '  20    0 

3    C 

20    0 

.20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

.75  ,  20    0 

6    0 

20    0 

30    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

.88 

20    0 

6    0 

20   0 

30    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

.88 

20    0 

6    0 

20    0 

30    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

.88 

20    0 

6    0 

20    0 

30    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

.88 

20    0 

6    0 

20    0 

30    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

.88 

20    0 

6    0 

20    0 

30    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

.88 

20    0 

12    8 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

.88 

20    0 

12    8 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

.88 

20    0 

'  1  barrel  equals  400  pounds:  1  ton  of  2,240  pounds  stows  In  space  of  SO  cubic  feet. 
<  1  kilo  equals  2}  pounds. 


1 
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TabItK  II. — Berth  rates  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States — Continued. 

GRAIN  (PER  BUSHEL). 


DatfS. 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to- 


United  Kingdom. 


Bristol. 


d. 


(«) 


I* 


5} 


10 
12 
13 
13 
13 


Hull. 


d. 


9 

9h 

9 
13 
13 
11 
11 


Liver- 
pool. 


d. 


^ 


3 
2 

1 
1 

i 
I 

4 
4 

6i 


8i 
11 
13 
12 
13 
11 
11 


London. 


d. 


3 
2} 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

n 


9 
13 
12 


(») 


12 
11 
11 


Man- 
chester. 


d. 


P 

3 
2h 


u 
1 

1 

1. 

I 

3 


8i 
10 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 


France, 
Havre.* 


t,  d. 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 

3  U 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 


9 

? 

6 
6 
6 
0 

? 

0 
0 


Nether- 
lands, 

Rotter- 
dam. 


Centt. 


(•) 


T 

? 

6i 


Si 

11 

16 


1  Per  quarter:  1  quarter  equals  8  bushels. 

TALLOW  »  (PER  TON). 


>  No  quotation. 


Date. 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to- 


United  Kingdom. 


Bristol. 


9. 

20 
20 
20 
20 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  G 

22  6 

22  6 

22  0 

35  0 

35  0 

35  0 


35 
45 
50 
60 
60 
60 
60 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Glas- 
gow. 


9. 

20 
20 
20 
20 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  G 

22  6 

22  6 

32  G 

32  6 

35  0 

35  0 

40  0 


45 
60 
60 
75 
76 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Hull. 


9.  d. 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

30  0 

30  0 

30  0 


30 
40 
40 
60 
60 
60 
60 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Liver- 
pool. 


9.  d. 

17  6 

17  6 

17  6 

17  6 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

30  0 

30  0 

30  0 

30  0 

35  0 

50  0 

60  0 

60  0 

75  0 

75  0 


Lon- 
don. 


9.  d. 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

30  0 

30  0 

30  0 


35 
35 
45 
60 
60 
25 
25 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Man- 
chester. 


9.  d. 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 

25  0 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


0 
0 
3 
0 
0 


25  0 
25  0 
25    0 


25 
30 
30 
30 


0 
0 
0 
0 


30  0 

35  0 

45  0 

60  0 

75  0 

76  0 
75  0 


France, 
Havre.* 


*|0.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 

.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.40 
.40 
.40 

.40 
.75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 


Bel- 
gium, 

Ant- 
werp. 


9. 

20 
20 
20 
20 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
26 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Nether- 
lands, 
Rotter- 
dam.* 


10.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.28 

.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.38 
.38 
.38 

.76 
.76 
.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.00 
1.00 


'  1  toD  of  2,340  pounds  stows  in  space  of  65  cubic  feet. 


*  Per  100  pounds. 
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Appendix  E. 

Table  I. — Rates  of  premium  announced  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Inavr* 

ance  {eocclusive  of  rates  applicable  to  special  ports). 


Nature  of  policy. 


for  voyage:  ^ 

Ca^go— freii^t  and  advances— 

1.  Between  ports  of  the  United  States,  its  possessions, 

or  any  nonbelligerent  ports  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere  ' 

2.  Between  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 

and  Japan 

t.  Between  ports  on  che  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  China  or  the  Philippines 

4.  To  nonbelligerent  ports  other  than  above  mi  north 
of  Havre,  in  Europe,  nor  east  of  Sicily,  in  the  Med- 
iterranean   

6.  To  all  other  ports 


1.  Between  ports  of  the  Uiiited  States  or  any  no^ibellig- 
erent  ports  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

2.  Between  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  tne  United  States 

and  Japan  and  (or)  China , 

t.  To  nonbelligerent  ports  other  than  above  not  n-nth 
of  Havre,  in  Europe,  nor  east  of  Sicily,  in  the  Med- 

iterranean 

4.  To  all  other  ports 

For  ttma:  * 


1.  Without  warranty 

2.  Warranted  using  only  nonbelligerent  ports  in  the 

Western  Hemisphere 


Rates  in  elltet  ftorn^ 


Sept.  17, 
1914. 


Percent, 
h 

h 

h 

1 

h 
h 


2 
1 


Dec.  15, 
1914. 


Percent. 
I 

I 

f 


I 
I 

I 

f 


Jan.  11, 
19U. 


Percent. 
i 

i 

k 

t 
I 

I 


Feb.  15, 
1915. 


PereemU 
I 


r 

I 
I 

r 
1^ 


1  From  port  of  loading  to  not  more  than  two  port  s  of  discharge. 
*  Period  of  90  days. 
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TiBi^  I. — AU  clout*  o/alieni  admilUd,  departed,  debamd,  deported,  arid  cititetu  tt 
and  departed,  by  ports,  yean  mded  July,  1914,  aftd  July,  1916. 
[PrepBiTd  bj  Bursaii  of  Immlfratkiii,  Dtpartmsnt  ot  Labor.) 
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Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  I  express  the  feeling  of  our  depart 
ment  when  I  say  that  prognostications  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  futuF 
of  shipping  are  based  on  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  going  to  happei 
to  shipping  in  the  coming  months  before  the  war  ends.  I  dpn't  knoi 
how  many  more  vessels  are  going  to  bo  destroyed.  I  don't  know  o 
anybody  that  does,  and  any  prophecies  as  to  the  future  of  shipping 
wmch  leaves  that  out  of  account,  are  to  be,  of  course,  entirelv  upse 
by  whatever  facts  of  that  kind  might  happen.  It  is  the  fact,  o 
course,  that  every  day  nearly  we  hear  oi  merchant  vessels  beinj 
destroyed,  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  the  present  number  o 
merchant  vessels  available  is  far  too  small  for  the  trafhc,  and  that  w< 
are  very  seriously  handicapped  in  all  our  ports  by  lack  of  ships  t 
carry  our  cargoes. 

But  if  I  may  sav  so,  that  is  the  least  of  our  difficulties.  We  are  in  i 
position,  to  speak  with  frankness,  such  as  a  self-respecting  natioi 
can  not  long  stay  in.  The  question  whether  American  manufacturer 
ship  their  goods  to-day  depends  in  a  very  large  part  upon  whethe 
somebody  cAso  wants  them  to  be  shipped,  and  upon  their  consent  t< 
taking  them. 

This  mass  of  letters  here  speaks  one  after  another  of  the  conditions 
We  are  a  department  store  without  a  delivery  system.  We  have  beei 
dependent  upon  our  rivals  for  means  of  cleliveriag  our  goods.  S< 
long  as  it  is  profitable  for  our  rivals  to  lend  us  their  water  wagons 
they  will  do  it.  The  moment  it  becomes  to  their  interest  not  to  lone 
us  those  wagons  they  cease  to  do  so — and  the  situation  to-day  is  that 
for  reasons  that  are  sufficient  unto  themselves  in  many  cases  they  not 
only  refuse  to  allow  us  to  use  their  ships  but  they  may  take  methods 
to  make  others  refuse  also.  For  example,  a  concern  wishing  to  shi]] 
10  tons  of  metal  to  a  Scandiiiavian  port,  placed  the  goods  upon  a 
neutral  ship,  and  was  notified,  after  they  were  on  board  the  vessel,  a 
day  or  two  later  that  because  the  vice  consul  of  another  power  has 
not  O.  K'd  the  bill  of  lading  the  neutral  steamship  company  could 
not  receive  their  goods,  and  they  wore  put  back  on  the  docK.  The 
reason  for  that  was  that  this  company,  this  manufacturer,  had  not 
signed  a  certain  agreement  about  their  goods  which  had  notning  to 
do  with  this  shipment.  Therefore  the  fact  is  this — that  A  can  not 
ship  goods  to  B  because,  as  regards  C,  he  has  not  made  another  agree- 
ment regarding  the  matter  with  D.  In  other  words,,  the  shipment 
was  held  up  because  the  vice-consul  refused,  for  reasons  wholly  unre- 
lated to  the  matter,  to  O.  K.  a  bill  of  lading  for  a  vessel  not  of  his 
own  country,  and  the  shipment  was  not  sent  and  has  not  been  yet. 

A  miller  m  Winona,  Minn.,  shipped  flour  under  an  annual  contract 
to  Alexandria,  P^gypt.  After  a  shipment  was  made  in  the  regulai 
course  of  business  he  drew  on  hh  bankers  Li  Xew  York  for  the  amount 
of  goods  going  forsvard  by  a  neutri^l  line.  Wlien  the  ^oods  fi^t  U 
New  York  the  neutral  was  found  to  have  suspended  sailings,  hLs  ves- 
sel being  commandeered  by  his  (lovernmont.  The  dviiit  was  dis- 
honored on  the  ground  that  the  shipment  hrd  not  been  sent.  On 
the  baek  of  the  b'dl  of  hiding  was  a  riil)ber-stani])ed  agreement  to  the 
substantial  efceet  that  at  the  convenience  of  the  foreign  Government 
they  could  suspend  shipping.  They  did  so.  You  can  imagine  what 
your  feelings  would  be  if  you  hi  d  used  the  proceeds  of  the  draft. 

I  give  you  these  instances  to  illustrate  what  it  means  to  use  a  for 
eign  deli  ver>'  wagon .     When  the  foreigner  wants  his  wagon  he  takes  it 
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Now  these  were  both  neutral  iifttions  and  they  wanted  their  ships, 
and  whether  we  needed  those  ships  or  not  was  a  merely  incidental 
mr tt»r  to  them.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  example  of 
the  helplessness  of  this  great  people  upon  the  sea. 

Mr.  Thurman  reminds  me  of  the  case  ot  a  manufacturer  in  New 
En^and  in  whose  behalf  we  worked  in  China  to  get  an  order  for  the 
«itire  equipment  of  two  Chinese  cotton  mills.  Tne  order  was  taken 
against  the  very  keen  competition  of  British  manufacturers  and  the 
American  manufacturer  was  justly  proud  of  having  taken  an  order 
for  about  4,650  tons  of  machinery  in  competition  with  the  great 
concerns  of  Great  Britain.  I  think  I  am  safe  m  saying  that  an  exac- 
tion of  abnost  if  not  ijuite  $100,000  additional  for  freights  was  made 
before  he  could  get  his  goods  carried  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  all. 
Certamly  it  was  hoped  to  get  a  rate  of  75  cents  a  himdred  pounds 
through.  That  was  considered,  I  beheve,  several  times  the  ordinary 
rate.     At  last  he  paid  $1.30  a  hundred  pounds. 

In  other  words,  do  you  not  see  that  a  foreign  Government  con- 
trolling  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Mr.  Secretary-,  right  at  that  j)oint  I 
have  that  correspondence  hero  referring  to  the  Saco-T.owell  shops. 
I  think  it  would  oe  well  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  and  the  correspondence  follow:) 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  December  24,  1915. 

Mt  Dear  Judge  Alexander:  I  hand  you  copy  of  letter  from  the  Saco-Lowell 
Shops,  dated  2l8t,  which  is  in  substance  an  application  to  be  advised  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  a  Government  transport  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
their  Chinese  shipments  provided  legislation  is  enacted  permitting  such  use.  These 
are  the  parties  of  whom  I  recently  wrote  you,  and  you  will  recall  the  suggestion  about 
which  we  have  corresponded  to  the  effect  that  such  use  of  Government  vessels  might 
be  pi'rmitted  either  by  joint  resolution  or  by  the  coming  shipping  bill.  It  would  be 
mv  thought  that  whichever  would  get  the  ships  into  use  first  should  be  at  lea  t  con- 
siflf-red  with  tn^eat  care. 

1  confess  thai  it  is  hard  to  regard  with  patience  these  idle  vessels  swinging  at  their 
inchors  when  so  much  depends  upon  their  use. 
Approciating  yoiu"  kind  attention  to  this  matter,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  }ferchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  "Representatives,  Washington. 


* 

T 
I 


Boston,  Mass.,  December  21,  1915. 
fl'm  William  ('.  Redfield, 

Strrftnry  Dcjmrtment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mv  I>f:ar  Sir:  Referring  to  our  recent  correspondence  regarding  the  trouble  we 
w*^  liaviiiLT  in  obtaining  freight  rates  to  China,  would  say  that  we  received  another 
irji  .in-  tlie  day  before  yesterday  from  our  agents  in  Shanghai  asking  a  rate  on  ma- 
cLiii'Tv  f«»r  delivery  in  September  and  October,  and  up  to  this  writing  wo  have  been 
unahlf'  to  obtain  any  definite  rate,  although  we  havr-  been  making  every  effort  to 
('Main  tlii.*  infonnation. 

Wf'  have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  develop  our  business  in  China;  we  have  a 
man  th«T^  n«»\v,  and  from  orders  received  and  others  p«^nding.  it  would  seem  that  we 
ci»t:l,i  ,i4,  r*v.\w  business  there  if  we  were  ablo  to  dej.ond  i:pon  shipping  our  machinery 
at  r^-asonable  definite  dates  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

('■.r  foini.otition  comes  largely  from  England,  ami  fur  reprosentaiive  advises  us 
that  til.*  EniXlish  shipments  and*  rates  have  not  been  materially  changed  and  have 
■uhiiity  that  can  be  depended  upon,  but  t]\e  a<lvan(e  in  rates  from  this  country  has 

.T>1»10— 16 ^9 
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been  so  great  and  the  deliveriee  are  so  unreliable  that  it  has  prevented  our  being 
able  to  do  business. 

If  siny  legislation  is  enacted  permitting*  the  use  of  Government  transports  to  carry- 
cargoes,  we  wish  to  know  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  it  would  be  best  for 
us  to  make  shipments. 

Any  information  or  assistance  that  you  can  give  us  along  these  lines  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Saco-Lowell  Shops, 

T.  J.  Hale,  General  Agent 

Secretary  Rk6field.  You  will  observe  the  case,  therefore,  where 
a  coni])etiiig  power  could  use  its  po-wer  at  sea  to  tax  us  so  heavilj*  for 
delivering  an  order  we  hnve  taken  in  com])etition  with  its  manufac- 
turers that  by  reason  of  freight  rates  our  manufacturers  might  not 
want  to  take  another  one  since  he  could  find  no  friendly  hiterest  on 
the  water  that  would  carry  his  goods. 

Mr.  Haudy.  Has  our  ow^n  ship})ing  been  any  more  considerate 
of  the  rights  of  the  shi])})er  than  foreign  shipping,  or  have  they  piled 
up  their  charges  just  al)out  the  same  i 

Secretary  Kf:DFiEU).  I  am  not  ])r(»])are<l  t'efinitely  to  say.  Judge 
Hardy,  (^xcept  that  there  is  the  case  of  one  compj>ny  running  to  South 
.Vmerica  ana  the  West  Indies,  which,  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  had 
not  advanced  its  rates.  Whether  thev  nave  done  so  since  I  do  not 
know,  but  there  were  a  good  many  months  in  which  the  rates  had 
been  raised  everA-^vhcTe  else  when  that  comjiany  held  them  as  they 
were  l)efore. 

Now,  I  think  we  shall  have  om*  American  flag  back  on  the  Puci  'c. 
Kver}'thing  seems  to  j)oint  to  that  end.  But  without  washing  to 
weary  3'ou,  I  hope  you  grasp  the  thing  which  has  become  a  matter 
of  daily  sorro%v  to  us,  and  that  Is  that  American  helplessness  com- 
mences at  the  water,  and  that  this  great  people  of  ours  is  not  inde- 
pendent in  th«it  sense,  but  dependent,  and  we  must  solicit  the  assist- 
ance of  others  when  they  choose,  as  they  choose,  and  t-o  the  extent 
they  (hoos(\  at  the  price  they  <*hoosc,  if  W(»  r.re  to  do  our  business 
abro.id. 

Now,  I  think  we  all  feel — for  lien*  is  no  cmestion,  gentlemen,  of  any 
party — that  it  is  intolerable,  and  for  one  1  am  gbul  to  go  on  record 
and  s.;y  that  I  will  consent  to  anything  that  will  sto])  that.  It  is 
intolerabh*. 

I  hold  in  mv  linnd  a  Icller,  (bitcd  iM'bnijin'  S,  of  wbich  I  will  reul 
a  j)orti(>n.  •• 

Amkrican  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co., 

Xeir   Vork,  February  S,  1916 
Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt. 

Chitf  Burrau  of  For ci git  ntid  DonieJttic  ('omnurre, 

Wcshwf/foi},  D.  C. 

My  J)eak  Dr.  Phatt.  Wo  have  received  a  ca])le  from  our  agent  in  Duenos  Aires 
informing  us  that  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  Argentine  Republic  will 
be  in  the  market  shortly  for  28, (MM)  tons  of  ca.st  iron- water  i)ipe.  A  public  letting  will 
be  heM  on  March  1(1.  to  which  wo  will  be  invite;!  to  compete  with  European  manu- 
facturers. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Euro])ean  fo^mdrics  have  furnished  practically  all  the  water 
pipe  that  has  been  used  by  the  Argentine  Pvopublic,  the  IJelgian,  French,  (jennan, 
and  English  having  divided  the  orders  about  c<pially.  At  the  present  lime  the 
French,  CTcrman.  and  Belgian  foundries  are  not  in  ])ositi(m  to  make  quotations,  and 
the  competition  therefore  rests  between  the  Pritish  and  ourselves.  Except  for  the 
transportation  situation,  we  would  have  a  irood  clianc^e  t^)  secure  this  businesR,  and 
it  is  useless  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  is  an  r)pj)rrt unity  oi  a  lifetime  for  us  American 
manufacturers;  the  first  opportunity,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  we  have  had  to  <:omi>ete 
or  the  Argentine  business,  and  if  we  fail  this  time  we  may  as  well  retire  from  the  field 
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The  freight  situation  appears  an  unsumiountable  obstacle  and  the  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  appeal  througn  you  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  hope  that  you  may  possibly  oner  some  suggestions  which  will  assist  us  in 
flolving  our  difficulties.  Before  we  can  make  quotations,  we  must,  of  course,  have  some 
•iefinite  freight  rates  guaranteed  us,  and,  so  far,  none  of  the  regular  steamship  lines 
have  offered  us  any  encouragement  in  this  direction.  We  inclose  herewith  a  copy 
of  a  letter  we  sent  to  several  of  the  steamship  companies  operating  between  this 
country  and  the  Argentine.  We  have  received  only  one  response  to  this  letter,  and 
oar  investigations  of  the  general  situation  convince  us  that  we  can  not  hope  to  secure 
freight  rates  on  this  movement  which  would  give  us  any  chance  of  securing  this  busi- 
nesB.  The  British  steamship  companies,  we  are  satisfied,  will  make  freight  rates  to 
Britiflii  pipe  foundries  at  about  half  our  present  rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  or 
three  steamship  lines  that  we  have  from  the  United  States  to  the  Argentine  absolutely 
decline  to  name  us  any  rates  which  they  would  be  willing  to  protect  for  some  three > 
four,  or  five  months  ahead.  At  present,  to  charter  would  cost  us  $30  per  ton  to  freight 
our  pipe  from  New  York,  or  from  Gulf  ports,  to  Buenos  Aires,  which  is  considerably 
more  man  the  cost  of  the  pipe,  and  we  would  stand  no  show  with  British  manufac- 
tures with  these  exorbitant  rates.  The  writer  has  consulted  many  ship  brokers,  the 
officials  of  the  American  International  Corporation,  the  officials  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  and  others;  but  nothing  definite  in  the  way  of  tonnage,  at 
anything  like  a  reasonable  rate,  has  been  offered  us.  . 

The  president  of  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  Mr.  J.  K.  M(  Wane,  is  now  in 
Chile  and  will  %rrive  in  Buenos  Aires  within  the  next  few  days.  Mr.  McWane  will 
cable  u:*  shortly  to  find  out  what  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  freights.  We  would  like  to 
be  able  to  tell  him  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  will  undertake 
to  asedst  us  in  making  a  reasonable  freight  rate  that  would  protect  U8  in  our  quotations 
in  competition  with  British  manufacturers. 

It  occurs  to  writer  that  this  situation  is  well  worth  bringing  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  committee  which  has  in  charge  the  merchant  marine  bill. 
The  writer  would  be  glad  to  go  to  Washington  if  you  should  think  it  advisable,  to  put 
the  details  before  the  proper  authorities. 
Yours,  ver>'  truly,     • 

American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co. 
Devereux  Lake. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  definite  evidence  that  these  companies 
that  have  been  carrying  for  the  United  States  trade  are  really  charg- 
ing our  shippers  double  prices  to  what  they  charge  the  Englisn 
shipper  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Well,  no,  Judge  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  that  in  normal 
times  private  shipping  companies  have  appeared  before  this  commit- 
tee, wnether  Enghsh,  German,  or  otherwise,  and  they  all  claim  that 
they  give  the  American  shipper  fair  treatment;  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
business  and  not  of  country. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Secretary,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  after  the  Pacific 
Mail  went  off  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  Japanese  rates  were  raised  going 
out  and  loft  the  same  coming  in  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  don  t  know.  I  think  it  is  ouite  possible.  I 
have  a  statement  here  which  I  was  about  to  read.  It  is  a  statement 
fnnu  our  commercial  attach^  to  our  minister  in  China. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  statement  has  been  made  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  Japanese  lines  from  San  Francisco  had  raised  their  rates  on 
goods  going  to  the  Orient  from  this  country,  but  had  left  their  rates 
the  same  coming  into  this  country. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  be  very  easily  found 
out. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  statement  was  made  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  I  think. 

S^Tctary  Redfield.  I  have  several  examples  of  discriminating 
rates:  one  even  worse  than  that  you  speak  of.     The  one  that  the 
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chairman  hands  lue  is  a  communication  from  our  consul  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

The  Seckbtary  op  the  Treasury, 

Washingtony  January  /O,  1916. 

Dear  Judge  Alexander:  I  hand  you  herewith  for  your  information  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  American  consul  general  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  addreflsed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  relative  to  freight  rates  from  that  port  to  London  and  New  York. 
Faithfullv  yours, 

W.  G.  McAdoo. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

House  of  Representatives. 


SHIPPING   RATES   STILL  GREATLY  IN   FAVOR   OF  LONDON. 
IFrom  Consul  General  Alflred  A.  Winslow,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  Oct.  28, 1915.) 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  there  is  still  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  merchants 
in  New  Zealand  rela^ve  to  freights  between  New  York  and  this  coimtry  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  claimed  that  freight  rates  are  higher  between  New  York  and  New  Zealand  poirta 
than  between  New  Zealand  ports  and  London,  and  that  now  the  Panama  (/anal  is 
closed  still  another  advance  is  made  to  and  from  New  York. 

However,  the  sky  is  beginning  to  clear  away  some,  for  new  lines  are  entering  for  the 
trade,  but  even  these  are  quoting  rates  in  favor  of  London,  and  it  seems  that  this  will 
continue  until  American  lines  can  enter  for  this  business.  The  latest  rates  quoted  for 
New  York,  via  London,  on  Kauri  gum  is  $17.03  per  ton  against  but  $12.16  for  London, 
with  a  primage  of  10  per  cent  and  a  ^ar  surtax  of  25  per  cent  in  each  case.  Now  a  new 
line  is  quoting  a  new  rate  to  Ne.v  York  of  $14.60,  with  a  primage  of  10  per  cent  and  a  war 
surtax  of  25  per  cent,  making  the  rate  .'?2.44  more  to  New  York  direct  than  to  London, 
although  New  York  is  much  nearer  to  New  Zealand  than  London,  and  entirely  without 
the  war  zone. 

These  matters  quite  seriously  affect  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  are  quite  a 
handicap  that  should  be  overcome  if  possible. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Alfred  A.  Win  a  low, 

American  Consul  General. 

Secret  a  ry  Kedfield.  I  have  a  statement  also  from  our  commercial 
attache  to  our  minister  in  China  whidi  is  of  quite  recent  date,  being 
dated  December  28.  It  appears  that  mdess  an  American  concern 
declinc^s  to  sell  to  an  enemy  of  Great  Britam — in  China  not  in  a 
belligerent  country,  but  an  enemy  residing  in  China — the  consular 
authorities  of  Great  Britain  threaten  to  put  this  firm  on  the  blacklist, 
and  unless  the  orders  are  canceled  this  means  that  British  sliips  will 
not  accept  cargoes  from  that  firm  and  wiU  not  advance  it  credit,  and 
so  on.  A  parcel  was  shipped  by  an  American  manufacturer  to  Shang- 
hai via  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co.  It  comprised  American  goods 
shipped  on  an  American  steamer  and  through  an  American  and  con- 
signed to  a  German  subject  in  China.  The  agent  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co., 
Shanghai,  being  Britisn,  was  obliged  to  withhold  the  deUvery  of  this 
parcel.  Thus  the  consignee  could  not  secure  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  British  consul,  which  it  appears  has  not  been  given.  The 
British  white  and  black  lists  an*  puolished  for  the  benefit  of  British 
merchants  and  all  warned  to  have  no  business  with  those  whoso  names 
appear  on  tlie  blacklist.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  only  recourse  for 
an  American  firm  on  the  blacklist  is  to  go  to  the  British  consulate  with 
a  sworn  statement  that  he  will  no  longer  have  any  business  flavoring 
of  enemy  taint. 

As  the  American  firms  have  to  depend  in  China  upon  other  than 
American  shipping  or  banking  facilities,  the  majority  must  come  to 
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complying  with  the^ritish  orders  sooner  or  later,  if  they  would  con- 

inue  to  do  business  in  China.     Where  British  consignees  are  permit- 

ed  to  take  delivery  of  goods  on  their  own  responsibility,  American 

firms  are  often  obliged  to  disprove  ^'  enemy  taint  '^  before  such  delivery 

w  p*»rmitted.     Cases  are  cited  by  our  consuls  of  goods  of  Americaii 

iiumufftcture  having  been  accepted  by  British  smps  in  the  United 

Stau*s  for  shipment  to  China  and  after  arriving  there,  because  of 

suspicion   of  being  ultimatelv  destined  for  German  consumers  or 

German  merchants,  held  by  the  British  authorities,  pending  proof  of 

lack  of  '•enemy  taint." 

In  other  words,  without  multiplying  these  cases,  om*  dependence 
at  sea  is  being  enforced  by  those  who  can  do  so  in  their  own  m teres ts, 
because  we  need  to  use  their  means  of  transit,  and  none  of  us,  as 
Americans,  can  ship  on  our  own  ships  to  any  very  large  degree.  We 
are  carrjdng  more  than  we  did.  We  are  carrying  11  per  cent  or  12 
per  c«nt,  but  with  small  exceptions  we  are  in  nands  which  wliile  we 
can  not  call  them  unfriendly,  are  not  primarily  acting  in  our  interests 
but  arc  primarilyacting  in  their  own. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Whom  did  I  understand  you  to  say  held  the  package 
up? 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  was  hold  up  right  in  China  by  an  agent  of 
the  express  company,  who  was  a.  British  subject. 

Mr/EDMOxps"^  tL  express  company  is  aA  American  company? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  but  the  agent  was  British.  It  merely 
iUustrat^s  the  processes  they  use  as  to  American  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  under  the  enforcement  of  their  enemy 
shipping 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  trading  with  the  enemy  act. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Will  you  tell  us  whether^  the  special  rates  given 
to  the  Japanese  over  the  Manchurian  railroads  have  been  stopped  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Curry.  This  particular  package  is  an  American  article, 
shipped  by  an  American  manufacturer,  on  an  American  ship  through 
an  American  express  company  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cltrry.  This  shipping  bill  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No;  it  illustrates  a  method  of  holdup. 

Mr.  CrKRY.  They  hold  it  on  the  other  side  after  it  arrives  ? 

Secretary   Redfield.  They   refuse   shipment,   and   by   reason   of 
the  supervision   exercised   over  neutral  ships,    the   goods  have    to 

remain  there.     Wo  are  in  that  embarrassing  position. 
Mr.  CiRRY.  That  is  pretty  close  to  an  unfriendly  act. 
Secretary  Redfield.   Hero  is  a  statement  concerning  the  shipment 

of  enameled  ware  to  Buenaventura,  Colombia,  in  which  there  appears 

to  have  been  a  discriminatory  rate  in  favor  of  Groat  Britain  as  coin- 
pared  with  the  Imited  States,  and  without  reading  it  I  will  put  it  in 

tht  record. 
^The  communication  foUows:) 
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« 

United  States  Department  op  Commerce, 

BuREAr  OP  Foreign  and  Domfstic  Commerce, 

January  /5,  /o/^. 

F!{KlOIlT    KATES    FROM    ENGLAND   TO    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

(  hiek  HruEAi    OF  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Sm:  In  reply  u»  your  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo,  relative  to  a  shipment  of  enameled 
ware  by  the  firm  of  Albert  Hurt  &  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  suegestion  that  freight 
charges  on  this  shipment  were  ex(!e8sive  as  compared  with  freight  rates  from  Great 
Britain.  1  beg  to  advise  that  I  have  obtained  the  following  information  as  to  the  rates 
in  question  as  they  were  on  December  15  last: 

At  that  time  the  rate  t^)  Buenaventura,  Colombia,  was  62s.  6d.  per  ton,  and,  according 
to  the  method  of  measurement  of  enameled  ware,  the  shipment  by  Hurt  &  Co.  would 
probably  have  hoan  taxed  at  the  rate  of  li  tons,  the  classification  of  such  products 
feeing  double  the  actual  weight.  In  addition  to  the  freight  rate  of  «2s.  6d.,  there  was  a 
surcharge  of  10  per  cent,  with  an  additional  overtax  of  10  per  cent,  the  latter  tax  having 
been  increased  to  20  per  cent  within  the  last  three  weeKs.  This  would  work  out  at 
about  $27.25,  while  tne  present  rato  would  be  nearly  $30.  It  is  possible  that  the 
classification  made  use  of  in  New  Orleans  is  not  identical  with  that  in  efToct  here. 
This  might  mak**  the  rate  practically  the  same  a."  that  charged  for  a  shipmcni  from 
England  to  Colombia. 
Ke.'^pect  fully, 

A.  11.  IUldwin, 
American  Commerrial  AtfachS. 

Sonvtiii y  Keofikij).  1  ha\  r  hero  a  very  iiiti  lostiiig  conimunLutioii 
from  tho  (»oriiijm-Ainoii<rn  Button  Co.,  jmmmJc  of  gooti  rhi.nu'ter, 
uml  u  larg(»  <  oiicc rii  in  Roihcstor.  X.  Y.  They  go  fully  into  this 
question  of  (liscriniinatorv  froii^ht  r:U(^,  and  \hcy  point  out  that  tlu» 
.suc(•('^>s  of  our  j-omni(Tce  for  which  there  his  never  been  so  gretit  an 
opening  j's  there  l**  at  present,  (le])en(ls  u])on  tlie  s]  (^edy  (levolo]nng 
of  American  shi])ping,  and  they  say  here: 

Under  such  conditions  it  appears  that  the  manufactun'rs  of  the  United  States  are 
not  only  now,  but  will  be  after  the  close  of  the  war,  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foreign  Governments  as  regard  their  freight  rates  and  snipping  accommodatif»n  unleas 
some  steps  are  taken  by  our  (ioverniiKMit  either  to  subsidize  steamship  companies  or 
to  form  steamship  companies  which  will  be  contrrlletl  by  (Hir  (Government  in  the 
nterests  of  our  manufacturers  and  exforters. 

(Theh'tter  lollows:) 

Ko(HK8TEK.  N.  V  ,  Fchruanjl.  Wl*:. 
The  Hon.  \Vm.  •  .  KEnnEU). 

t^tcnlnrif  (Xnnmnr.  Wnshiugtoti,  1).  (.'. 

Deah  SrR:  The  Department  of  Tommerce  ha^  been  for  sonic  time  past  very  active 
in  urgini:  the  mannfactnrers  of  this  countrv  into  a  foreign  business  on  well-laid-oat 
and  carefully  analy/.e  1  j>lans  so  as  to  ])rr)vi<(e  for  its  future  growth  and  <l«»velopment. 
A  great  deal  of  int4»rest  has  been  shown  by  the  manufacturers  at  large  and  alsc»  a  grcAt 
deal  of  projrress  has  been  male,  as  is  indicated  by  .statistics  of  exports  to  many  «liGfer- 
ent  countries. 

There  is  om»  phase  ni  the  situation,  however,  in  which  the  I)ej)artment  of  Commerce 
doi^s  not  seem  to  take  such  an  active  interest,  which,  to  our  minds,  is  one  of  the  most 
esst^ntial  features  if  the  maiuifa<'turers  and  exporters  of  this  country  are  expanding 
into  the  foreign  titdds  with  a  view  of  the  future  u'rowth  and  develoianent  of  the  forolgD 
commerce  of  this  Nation  rather  than  for  "])resent-tinie"  busint^srf.  That  to  which  we 
refer  is  the  great  lack  of  shipping  acconiniodations  and  the  unreasonably  high  freight 
rates  it  is  necessarv  in  oay  wnen  one  ha.s  finally  been  able  to  seeure  a<-cornmoJation8 
for  a  shipment.  thLs  lack  of  shipping  acconiinodations  is  felt  especially  when  it  is 
necessary  to  forward  shipments  to  Australia  or  Xew  Zealand,  while  the  exhorbitant 
ireieht  rates  apply  to  sliipments  de.«»tine<l  to  practically  any  part  of  the  orlobe. 

We  know  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  citing  our  own  individual  cases,  because 
they  are  only  trivial  as  compare<l  to  the  many  others  who  are  ha\  ing  the  same  trouble, 
but*  for  the  sake  of  illustration  we  shall  give  four  incidents  that  have  occurred  just 
recentlv  in  connection  with  our  business. 
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l*^'e  ot  shipnwfit  Date  shipments 

trym  R*3ebtsUT  Destination  of  goods.  finallv  cleared  Freight  rate  paid, 

to  New  York.  from  New  York. 


Iffc  2i.  l>15 Melbourne Jon.  29. 191ti ll.US  |>er  o.  f. 

rv> Adelaide Jan.  31, 1916 $l.in>  i»er  o.  f. 

D«»\  27. 1915 Sydney do Collect— not  kno^ii. 

Iyr.34.  1915 AoclLland Feb.  5,  19U> $1.1S  j>ero.  f. 


These  shipments  were  all  for  deliver\'  at  their  various  destinations  on  or  about 
Jinuar>'  20.     Such  delays  cause  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  foreign  customers, 
and  the  prevailing  high  freight  rates  help  yerj'  materially  to  make  the  price  of  Amer- 
ica^,  goods  unreasonably  high,  because  it  is  an  evident  fact  that  this  additional  cost 
'i*  tr.insportation  must  ultimately  come  out  of  the  foreign  customer,  either  directly 
or  iiidirectly.     Therefore,  it  is  abo  evident  that  these  conditions  form  a  great  handi- 
cap to  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  when  endeavoring  to  expand  into 
ior^i^n  fields  and  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  or  producers  of  similar  goods. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  hea\'^'  demand  for  manu- 
fictured  products  from  the  United  States  because  of  the  war.     No  one  at  this  time  can 
predict  tne  outcome  of  this  deplorable  war.  but  if  the  countries  now  engaged  remain 
the  same,  or  practically  so,  geop^phically,  when  peace  again  prevails — as  they 
undoubtedly  will  from  all  indications  at  the  present  time — those  countries  will  again 
iiiiT-odiately  send  their  salesmen  out  to  re^in  the  position  they  once  held  in  the 
foreign  markets  of  the  world.    Latin  America  and  other  neutral  countries  will  be 
infested  with  salesmen  from  all  of  the  countries  now  at  war;  the  British  possessions, 
such  as  cited  above,  for  instance,  will  immediately  become  the  prey  of  England 
herself,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  also  of  fYance 
and  Italy;  and,  too,  the  interchange  of  products  among  the  allies  and  between  the 
entente  iwwers  will  become  brisk  alSo  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  war.    We 
believe  tnat  the  foreign  commerce  of  those  countries  can  be  regained  and  carried  on 
much  more  easily  after  the  close  of  the  war  than  the  increased  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  Stat^  can  be  retained.     In  explanation  of  this  statement  we  would  cite 
the  following  reasons,  which  we  believe  will  work  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  those  foreign  countries  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  United  States. 

First.  After  the  close  oi  the  war.  even  if  shipping  conditions  do  become  somewhat 
belter,  the  present  high  cost  to  our  foreign  customers  of  the  products  from  the  United 
SiAtes.  due  to  the  terribly  high  freight  rates,  an*'  the  poor  deliv^eries  which  the  manu- 
iacturer^i  ana  exporters  in  the  United  States  have  been  giving  their  foreign  customers. 
due  To  lack  of  shipping  accommodations,  will  both  remain  \ery  vivid  in  Ihc  minds  of 
the  foreicrn  buyers,  and  these  facts  will  carry  considerable  weight  when  they  are 
later  deriding  between  the  line  of  a  manufacturer  in  the  United  Slates  and  the  com- 
peting line  of  a  manufacturer  in  one  of  the  European  countries. 

S<^'  ••  rn<l .  When  a  steamship  company  is  subsidiz^^d  by  a  foreign  government,  it  serves 
th^  int<*rer<ts  of  that  government  first  of  all.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
1  ftiiin  Steani.«hip  Co.  (Ltd.\  which  is  subsidized  by  both  the  Canadian  and  New  Zea- 
lan  i  <  »«>\'emmf*nts.  Since  there  are  no  regular  sailings  between  the  Atlantic  ports  and 
N%-w  Zealand .  it  might  he  possible  to  send  important  shipments  at  times  via  the  Pacific 
f^nsLA  jwjrt^'  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Union  Steamship  Co.,  due  to  reasons  stated 
ibovp.  erive"  preference  to  the  bookings  of  Canadian  freight  and  handles  only  such 
T€ight  from  our  portfl  as  it  wishes  to  fill  out  its  cargoes,  .\nd  in  addition  to  this  the 
Iniim  Steam.ship  Co.  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  PiH;ific  coiust  shipping  to  New 
Zerilaml  and  can  charge  about  whatever  freight  rates  it  \^^[shes. 

T'n.ler  such  conditions  it  appears  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are 
iK)t  only  now,  but  will  be  after  the  close  of  the  war,  pnirtically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foreign  governments  as  regards  their  freight  rates  and  shipping  accommodations,  unless 
•ome  steps  are  taken  by  our  Government  either  to  subsidize  steamship  companies  or 
tofonn  steami'hip  companies  which  will  bo  (ontrolled  by  our  Government  in  the  in« 
terests  of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

We  believe  that  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  do  not  generally  fear  but, 
OD  the  other  hand,  rather  like  fair  competitioi-  but  it  is  rather  problematical  whether 
ornot  they  will  be  keen  about  competition  "  ./h  as  is  possible  under  the  above  condi- 
tions. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  more  has  been  wTitten  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  well 
iirare  that  you  are  familiar  with  these  facta,  but  this  is  simply  to  urge  upon  you  a  re- 
quest to  use  your  influence  to  the  greatest  extent  to  see  that  something  is  actually  done 
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to  bring  about  a  betterment  of  the  existing  conditions.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  the 
country  is  to  retain  its  increase^l  foreign  commerce^  which  has  been  obtained  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  some  such  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  protect  the 
interests  of  oun  manufacturers  and  place  them  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  the 
manufacturers  of  the  rest  of  the  world . 

It  does  but  little  good  to  urge  our  manufacturers  to  reach  out  in  an  effort  to  gnisp 
the  world's  markets  only  to  find  after  business  is  secured  that  it  is  almost  im possible 
to  ship  the  goods;  or,  if  they  can  be  shipped  within  a  reasonable  time,  only  at  such  a 
cost  that  it  means  either  a  loss  to  the  manufacturer  or  prohibitive  prices  to  the  foreign 
customer. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

(JrE  KM  ax-Am  ERICAS'    HlTTON   Co. 

R.  0.  Lamb. 

Secretary  Redfikld.  Tliese  are  the  conditions  which  confronted 
us  and  the  question  was  what  we  should  do  about  them.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  something  had  to  be  done.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  that  something 
had  to  be  done,  that  this  was  a  matter  recjuiring  the  continued 
thought  of  the  best  in  civil  life  and  the  best  in  public  life  that  was 
available,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  that  both  had  should  be,  if 
possible,  condensed  into  one  board;  that  there  should  be  a  forum 
with  power  before  which  these  things  could  be  brought',  and  which 
had  authority  to  act,  and  to  my  mmd  this  measure  nas  that  as  its 
chief  characteristic,  tliat  it  does  provide  a  definite  forum  where  all 
men  may  go  into  the  open  and  be  heard^  and  which  has  at  the  same 
time  power  to  act  in  the  premises,  .while  it  is  imder  the  constant 
guardianship  of  the  Executive  and  of  Congress.  So  you  will  observe 
that  the  title  of  this  bill  is  evolved  out  of  that  decision  to  establish 
a  United  States  shipping  board,  and  that  is  its  single  great  feature. 

The  powers  of  tnis  board  were  made  broad  in  orcier  that  action 
might  DC  taken  under  these  changing  and  difhcult  circumstances 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  as  thev  might  from  time  to  time  arise. 
Therefore  the  board  was  authorizea  to  construct  in  American  ship- 
yards and  navy  yards — for  there  are  navy  yards  which  are  available 
for  merchant  construction,  which  have  never  been  used  but  which 
can  be  used,  for  example,  the  yard  at  Charlestcm,  where  slips  could 
be  laid  down  speedily  and  in  which  a  number  of  small  merchant 
vessels  could  be  built.     The  idea  was  for  authority  to  use  all  that 
we  had,  aU  that  we  could  get,  in  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  if 
it  should  be  thought  in  their  judgment  necessary,  and  the  opppr- 
timity  should  offer,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  purchase  or 
to  charter  a  vessel,  in  any  way  necessary  and  lawful,  to  get  a  vessel 
which  could  be  utiUzed  for  the  purposes  of  our  commerce.     I  would 
call  your  special  attention  to  tne  language  on  page  4,  Uno  8,  that 
these  purposes  are  to  be  exercised  ''with  a  view  to  chartering,  leas- 
ing, or  seuing  such  vessels  to  any  corporation,  firm,  or  individual, 
a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  desiring  to  use  them  in  tha 
transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.''     It  is  a 
declaration  of  purposes  that  this  board  is  to  exercise  these  broad 
powers  **with  a  view''  to  utihzing  them  for  the  benefit  of  individuals, 
firms,  or  corporations  desiring  to  use  them  in  the  commerce  of  tha 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  poirt  it  was  complained  that  this  bill  wis 
not  as  specific  as  the  former  bill  was,  in  that  it  does  not  say  "in  ths 
transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreiga 


The  CTTAnar.ky.  Ye&:  lur  ir  ^^s^  ^tiuu^m  r  in>uia  i^  m  mitoxTt^u^tj 

aote  juui  the  TtiuiuiiLv  <ir  ^JiiaEft,  Miit  titfi  ^r  roiri^  T^untntf^ 

^uM  be  per&<2[d^  wiOin^  ^  ^skv^^  'iuyr  Jt&BfTM.     3ai  1  jm  mw^^t^ 
iiziders&}«iti  moL  riia  *jemntrTff&  if  ^Hnrii  Amtrni:?>  ii?»t  r^^atn^  -iintifti-^ 

T  >ii  irill  «}b«3r"j  diiur  aietyas-  ici^  tia^  irriviufcti  fur  a*-  ^<»u-  ii  'mr*** 


Mr.  EiTMOifiM.  I  wnuiii  ike  ij   tt^  i   mff^nma.     Ir  :s»  'v^  jtrr^    iiuc 
die  boitfii  »  dmrhiiEizBd  ot  «iiuimar.  .tatv.  ir  ^i  ~iii*  ^?**^ti-  Tur^tiiiBc*:«f 

or  ciLakrt;**r!^     Dn  jnn.  minK  iii*r  Jr  Tgjir 

that  is  whiui  ic  h^iiss-  like. 

mil(«e.     I  iai  •^iin»  ^oe?*  mits  -znnyi  w^ns^  za   jOCTift?*!   ")>    ;iiar*^r   j. 
Tesg«l  uHi  fihecL  ^^Q.  hl     I  iifuha  if  x  hjom  rtiutiL  iw  i:*.^'itt. 


sappc^e  j*j«  Dili;  naaiC  at  nieaainiijrr.     Y  jft  Jta-^'i  £pr»fit  lutf*?*?  7i/u  7>  liiir 


Toa  give  ii  ibtt  frcr^ts^  ot  tarsftfei^  Txnifr  4*ur  ?»f«3?.ianr  fetws  wt^r!.  nja^ 
Hawaiian  IsiaDi*^  -)r  vTnii  pv^m;*^  Kdeti^  t 

▼easel f ^ 

Mr.  ThumiAn. 

Mr.  Thi'rman-  Tbat  »^  ^."L^e  ^vhit  w*t  h-^  -v'^^uti  o\>  ii.  Wbt^i'-oc  n 
would  do  it  or  not.  I  do  d**^  ini*>w. 

Secret* ry  Redipteld.  H<e  woold  fiLAire  •*«i>  s>>iDsrtni^  tio  'h^c^  i«ia>:Vr  v*? 
his  flag. 

Mr.  Edmoxi*s.  How  could  iie  put  it  on  d^  ci!iArter^l  vetsjsel  f 

Secretarr  Redfteld.  Not  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 

Mr.  Elimoxdis.  He  would  h^Te  to  put  it  under  the  Ainerioi^n  cUij, 

Secretary  Redftelp.  He  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  E!>MOXT>s.  I  think  he  could  not.  and  vet  von  nieniion  u  m 
there. 

The  Chairm-\x.  How  is  that  f 

Mr.  Edmonds.  1  aiu  Irving  to  find  out  how  you  ran  iharler  lUi 
English  vessel  under  this  till. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  put  an  EngUsh  vtxssel  undtvr  «^u 
American  flag  simply  by  chartering  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Then  they  could  not  deal  with  the  Uawaiiat^  UUn^U 
nor  with  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  Who  could  not  ^ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Those  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  What  vessels? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  were  not  under  the  AinerioAii 
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The  Chairman.  I  presume  we  could  charter  a  vessel  under  ssx 
American  flag. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  am  talking  about  foreign  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  I  donH  think  that  could  be  done  unless  they  were 
vessels  IxJonging  to  an  American  citizen  or  an  American  corporation. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  just  wanted  it  explained.  That  is  what  the  solic- 
itor said.  A  little  further  along  in  section  6  you  are  requiring  that 
all  vessels  cliartcrod  should  be  registered  or  enrolled  un(ier  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore  j'ou  are  prohibiting  absolutely  from 
chartering  or  leasing  any  foreign  vessel.  1  was  wondering  where  you 
<*.xpecte(l  to  get  your  vessels  from  quickly. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  not  be  any  foreign  vessi^ls  now. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  liad  in  nihid  all  the  time  that  it  was  American 
vessels. 

Mr.  Thurman.  This  bill,  which  would  specifically  authorize  the 
enrollment  and  tlie  registry  of  a  foreign  vessel  under  the  American 
flag,  would  have  tlie  efT(>ct.  as  I  take  it,  of  repealing  any  other  pro- 
vision preventing  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  other  words,  then,  we  could  h^ast^  an  English 
ship.     I  think  we  could  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Thurman.  1  think  you  could. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Of  course,  this  bill  is  not  made  for  the  time  of  the 
war.  There  would  be  a  time  come  when  the  provision  would  bo 
useful  or  not  useful. 

Mr.  Thurman.  Under  this  bill  I  think  you  could  cliarter  a  foreign- 
built  sliip  and  put  it  under  the  American  flag,  but  could  not,  under 
this  bill,  use  it  in  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Doe«  your  department  agree  to  that? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes.  I  call  3^our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
vessels  would  not  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be  authorized  to 
trade  in  coastwise^  trade,  because^  the bilUimits  it  to  v(*ss(Js  constructed 
in  United  States  sliipyards. 

Mr.  P^DMONDS.  But  I  know  the  Hawaiian  Islands  liave  been  con- 
sidered ooastA^si*  trade,  and  thev  hav<^  been  taken  out  of  the  coast- 
wise lint*  and  put  in  a  class  by  tlieniselve.s. 

Mr.  Thukman.  They  could  trade  there,  not  from  port  to  port. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  we  are  applying  the  coastwise  provision  to  all 
v(»ssels.      1  suppose*  vou  will  have  to  treat  all  vessels  alike. 

Mr.  Thurman.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  ()f  coui-sc*,  that  is  why  the  question  will  have  to  be 
examined  with  some  care,  and  I  do  not  understand — at  least,  that  is 
not  my  construction  of  the  bill — that  foreign-built  ships  brought  under 
AiiKM'ican  legistiy  under  the  i)rovisions  of  this  bill  can  be  used  for 
coastwise  trade 

StHivtary  Kedfjeld.  Now,  pardon  me  just  a  moment.  That  is 
the  ])roviso  to 

Mr.  Edmonds.   That  is  the  proviso  under  section  4,  page  5,  line  20. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Now,  there  is  this  exception  generally  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  that  theise  vessels  may  be  used  in  the  foreign 
trade  — 

ProrifhJ.  Thai  vosf^elhi  c-«>ntitru<t<nl  in  AnuTiran  shipyards  and  navy  yaitla  under 
the  priivLsions  ui  this  act  may  be  rharton^d,  leased,  or  8t)ld  t/>  any  mich  corporation, 
lirm.  '-r  individual.  :i  citizen  or  citizens  oi  the  United  States,  for  use  in  the  raasitwi* 
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[  the  United  States,  particularly  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
coasts. 

K,  that  vrould  include,  of  course,  all  of  the  coastwise  trade  of 
Rico  and  the  HEaw^aiian  Islands,  because  they  are  include4  in 
^ise-trade  l&ws  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  understand, 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  it  is  written,  that  a  foreign-built 
)rougnt  under  American  registry  can  be  employed  in  the  coast- 
trade;  til  at  is,  in  the  coastwise  trade  or  between  Porto  Rico 
he  Hawaiian  Islands. 

.  Edmonds.  But  right  in  that  section  right  before  that  you  say 
these  foreign  cliarters,  chartered  or  constructed  by  the  United 
?s.  can  be  used  vrith  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
•  that  vou  say,  provided  that  they  can  go  in  the  Atlantic. 
,  and  t^acific  coastwise  trade.  Certainly,  you  have  excepted 
\  the  coastwise  trade  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  You  have  put 
n  in  a  class  l>y  themselves — in  the  class  of  foreign  trade — and 
eptM  them  for  American-built  ships  in  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
de. 

Che  Chairman.  That  is  a  question  that  we  ought  to  consider  very 
•eMly. 

Mr.  Hari>y.  1   don't  think  there  is  any  trouble  about  it.     It  is 
^r  that  vessels  chartered  by  this  coimtry  may  be  used  in  trade 
every  kind,  in  the  foreign  trade  and  with  that  of  Alaska  and  that 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  These  are  the  exceptions.  But  I  want  to  get  our 
iderstanding  of  the  position  of  the  matter  while  these  gentlemen 
e  here.  We  are  taking  them  out  of  the  coastwise  trade  and  putting 
em  in  the  foreign  trade  in  this  bill,  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
e  Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  or  the  Islands  of  Porto 
ICO,  Guam,  and  Tutuila. 

Mr.  ILvRDY.  So  far  as  these  vessels  are  concerned,  if  the  vessel  is 
nit  here  althou^li  it  belongs  to  a  foreign  corporation,  it  can  trade. 
Mr.  Edmonds,  nut  it  can^t  trade  with  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf 
►a^ts.     I  only  wanted  to  bring  tliat  out  for  the  sake  of  argumen 
the  committee  later  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  don^t  think  there  is  any  trouble  about  the  interpre- 
it'ion  of  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  1  just  want  to  get  the  interpretation  of  the  attorney 
u  it  so  we  may  know  how  wo  are  coming  on. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Some  suggestion  has  been  made  that  under  this  bill 
ou  conJd  charter  a  foreign  built  vessel.     I  think  you  can,  but  it 
^ould  ho  hniited  to  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  could  cliarter  a  foreign  vessel  under  this 
bill  f 

Mr.  Hardy.   I  think  so. 

Mr.  FIdmonds.  They  say  you  can. 

S(MTot;iry  Redfield.  I  think  on  questions  of  law  I  shall  have  to 
»^k  Mr.  Thunnan,  our  solicitor,  to  answer.  I  am  not  competent  to 
•io  so. 

Thoro  are  certain  features  put  in  the  bill  for  definite  purposes. 
Take  the  provision  in  section  5,  which  is  intended  to  provide  that 
vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  for  other  service  and  idle  may 
^  utilized  temporarily  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  It 
^  j^  been  a  very  galhng  fact  to  us  to  have  lying  at  anchor,  unused, 
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half  a  dozen,  perhaps  more  or  less,  large  vessels  belougmg  to  the 
Government  wnen  we  have  no  legal  power  to  use  them.  We  could 
have  utilized  them  to  carry  coal  to  Spain  to  a  market- which  was 
otherwise  closed.     That  is  the  purpose  of  section  5. 

Mr.  RowE.  Have  you  any  idoa  how  many  vessels  { 

ScMTctary  Redfield.  I  tliink  6  transports. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  those  vessels  b(»longiug  to  the  United 
States  and  are  not  permitted  to  use  them  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  will  recall,  Judge  Hardy,  that  we  sent  a 
collier  to  l5urope  to  take  goods  from  the  Meaiterranean,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco exposition,  and  another  collier  to  take  goods  l)ack  from  the 
exposition.  We  have  no  power  whatever  to  uo  tliat  for  our  com- 
merce. These  vessels  are  at  times  idle.  Dr.  Pratt  iust  hands  me 
now  a  communication  from  our  consul  in  the  Canary  Islands,  advising 
of  the  arrival  there  of  th(»  Chilean  transport  with  a  full  cargo  from 
Chile  to  the  Islands.     Cliile  is  aliead  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  tramp  on  some  one's  t<)(»s  if  w(»  used  our 
own  things  for  our  own  good. 

S<*cretary  Redfield.  These  vess(»ls  are  vessels  that  would  he  ail- 
mitted  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Couldn't  we  have  the  use  of  those*  vt^ssc^ls  by  a 
resolution  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  could. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  American-built  vessels  that  are  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  freight  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  we  have  magnificent  colliers,  and  they 
are  vessels  that  we  can  not  use  in  commerce  at  aU.  We  have  no  legal 
power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Congress  could  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I 

Secretary  Redfield.  Or  the  President.  The  President  should  be 
authorized*  with  the  Secret ar}'  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Army. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  A  httle  legal  ([uestion  there,  on  line  19,  section  5, 
**The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  charter,  lease,  or  seU'^  such 
vessels.     Would  that  authorize  the  board  to  sell  such  vessels  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  those  two  vessels  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  No;  everything  in  the  oaragraph,  as  1  understand  it. 
I  don't  think  the  Navy  Department  would  want  to  let  you  have  many 
ships. 

Mr.  Thitrman.  They  can  always  be  taken  back.  The  President  is 
authorized  by  the  bill  to  take  them  back  at  a  fair  valuation. 

Mr.  RowE.  Just  like  the  English. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  not  right  to  sui)pose  that  the  different  brancheB 
of  the  administration  will  not  work  together. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  remember  that  word  \seir'  caused  a  little 
discussion,  but  it  seemed  necessary  tliat  the  board  should  have 
broad  powers  and  not  be  tied  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  StK'retarv  of  th(^  Navy  is  on  the  board  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  would  hardly  sell  his  ships  against  his  own  interests. 

Mr.  Thurman.  There  is  an  amendment  going  in  which  is  not  in 
this  printed  bill.  It  provides  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  aD 
ships,  instead  of  being  cover<»d  into  the  Treasury,  shall  go  back  to  the 
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board  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  act.     In  other  words,  if  a 
ressel  is  sold  the  money  can  be  used  to  replace  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  the  British  system. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Sea^tary  Redfield.  There  is  a  question  at  this  point  which  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to.  I  am  not  perfectly  certahi  that  sec- 
yon  5  provides  clearly  that  the  vessels  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co., 
if  used  oy  the  board,  snould  be  under  the  control  of  the  board.  There 
ought  to  be  no  question  of  divided  control,  as  to  whether  the  War 
Department  or  tne  shipping  board  should  control  rates  and  things 
of  that  kind,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  vour  judgment,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  tlie  committee,  it  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  They  should  be 
under  the  control  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Line  15  says  that  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
board. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  the  vessels  are.  But  the  right  of  mak- 
ing rates.     I  suggest  the  thought,  that  is  all. 

lir.  Edmonds.  Panama  to  be  subjected  to  the  rate,  I  suppose,  the 
same  as  anybody  else  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  suppose  so.  I  just  want  it  to  be  clear  in 
your  minds. 

The  Chairman.  1  haven't  gotten  the  thought  yet. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  thought  there  should  be  no  question  arising 
in  case  the  vessels  of  the  Panama  Railroad  were  taken  over  for  any 
purpose,  any  question  of  doubtful  or  double  jurisdiction  between  the 
War  Department,  and  the  shipping  board,  as  regards  the*  manage- 
ment and  control  and  fixing  of  rates,  etc.,  on  those  freight  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  when 
they  are  taken  over  by  the  shipping  board  that  they  are  in  control  of 
that  board  for  all  purposes. 

S**cretary  Redfield.  That  is  what  I  want  to  be  exact  about. 

The  final  clause  on  page  9  of  section  6  requiring  the  consent  of 
the  board  to  sell  or  transfer  to  foreign  registry,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  foreign  buyers  are  buying  American-built  ships  now  on  the 
storks  ana  incomplete.     Several  such  have  recently  been  purchased. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  putting  them  under  foreign  flags? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rowe.  You  mean  those  two  in  California  ? 
Secretary  Redfield.  No;  three  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     Th^se  were 
ships  contracted  for  by  Americans,  intended  for  American  use. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Incidentally,  have  any  of  these  Governments  got  any 

laws  regarding  ships  built  in  America  being  registered  under  their 

ftags? 
Mr.  KowE.  England  has  not. 
Secretary  Redfield.  Tliat  is  what  is  happening.     Now  every  other 

important  maritime  country  has  laws  forbidding  the  transfer  of  ships 

frrtm  its  flag  without  its  authority. 
Mr.  Rowe.  Is  that  so  in  time  of  peace  ? 
Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  so  now. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  just  reverse  our  process.     We  forbid  them  com- 
ing to  our  country  except  in  a  limitecl  way? 
Si»cretary  Redfield.   Yes. 
ilr.  Cl'RRY.  Mr.  Secretary,  isn't  it  true  that  recently  Great  Britain, 

France.  Germany,  Austria-Hungar}^,   Sweden,   Norway,   and    Brazil 
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bad  absolutely  probibited  tbe  transfer  of  any  of  tbeir  sbipping  to  f 
foreign  flag  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  tbink  tbat  is  correct. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Was  that  recently  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  a  war  measure. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  A  temporary  war  measure  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  A  permanent  proposition. 

Mr.  RowE.  Wouldn't  it  tena  to  stop  tbe  building  of  ships  ii 
American  yards  if  a  man  was  limited  to  sell  to  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  What  is  the  use  of  building  up  our  shipping  if  we  an 
to  sell  to  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  have  in  Wibnington  to-day  three  ships  buildinj 
for  tbe  British-American  Oil  Co.  Under  this  law  they  would  not  b 
able  to  sell  them  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Let  me  think  a  moment. 

Mr.  Thurman.  Tliey  are  not  registered  as  American  vessels  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  But  they  are  building  in  our  yards. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  that  bill  covers  that  case. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  How  would  they  go  out  of  our  ports  t 

Secretary  Redfield.  As  English  slups. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  they  get  an  English  registry  here  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  mrough  the  Engush  consul.  I  don' 
know  what  the  detail  of  the  procedure  is. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  get  a  temporary  registry  until  they  ge 
back  to  England. 

Mr.  K1B10XD8.  There  would  be  no  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.   Chamberlain.  No,  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  have  as  many  ships  built  as  they  please 

Mr.  CviiRY.  I  want  to  show  that  there  is  no  chance  under  tms  laip 
or  a!iy  other  for  the  United  States  tolease  or  buy  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  This  is  a  bill  for  the  future. 

Secretary  Redp^ield.  As  far  as  those  nations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  want  to  ask  another  question  on  that  feature 
Does  this  affect  any  of  our  treaty  rights  in  any  way? 

Secretiirv  Redfield.  I  think  not. 

Soctio.i  S  is  the  provision  providing  that  the  board  may  form  i 
corporation  or  ('orj)orations  for  the  ])ur])oso  of  carryuig  out  the  pro 
visions  of  this  lU't  if  it  shall  bo  necessary  to  do  so.  You  will  obser\'e 
Mr.  C'hairnuvn,  that  this  must  ])e  interprotod  in  the  hght  of  th( 
declare! rpurnoses  of  the  mea^au'c  in  section  3,  that  essential  purpose 
beiiig  that  the  ])oard  is  formed  'with  a  ^iew  to  charternig,  leasing, 
or  selling  such  vessels  to  any  corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  a 
citiz(Mi  or  citizens  of  the  I'nited  Statics."  It  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  puri)ose  of  this.  In  other  Avonls.  as  I  undei'stand  it,  we  have 
the  purj)oses  for  wliich  the  ])oar(l  is  formed.  If  the  purposes  can  not 
be  cjirriodout  otherwise,  if  it  is  iio(*('>siirv,  then  the  hoard  may  form 
a  corporation  or  corporation^  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

The  Chaihman.  That  is,  that  some  individual,  firm,  or  corporation 
would  say,  ^'  We  vaU  lease  these  ships,  or  we  will  charter  these  ships,  or 
buy  these  ships,  but  on  our  own  terms.  We  will  take  them  and  we 
will  enter  them  in  trade  to  meet  the  demands  of  American  commerce." 
Now,  if  you  omit  section  8,  it  would  simpl}'^  place  it  in  their  power  to 
dictate  their  terms  to  the  board. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Absolutely. 
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The  Chairman.  And  this  section  8  simply  reserves  to  the  Giovern- 
mem.  to  the  board,  the  power  to  enforce  reasonable  terms  on  which 
these  ships  may  be  operated. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes.  And  you  will  observe  it  is  further  safe- 
gjaarded  in  the  authorization  in  the  final  words  that  they  may  at  any 
time  part  with  the  stock  of  the  corporation  thus  owned. 

There  are  sections  of  the  world,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  it  is  very 
important  that  American  conunerce  should  go,  but  to  which  it  may 
not  for  a  time  be  possible  that  a  private  individual,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion should  be  able  to  carry  it.     Xow.  the  alternative  without  this 
clause  would  simply  be  ttiat  it  would  not  go.  and  we  do  not  feel — I  do 
not  feel — that  we  should  in  substance  put  an  estoppel  upon  its  going 
by  refusing  to  give  the  board  the  power  in  such  an  emergency  to  make 
it  possible  for  it  to  go.     That  is  the  whole  story,  to  my  mind.     This 
bill  carries .  as  its  avowed  purpose,  the  assisting  of  firms  and  corpora- 
tioa-  in  the  developnunt  of  American  commerce.     That  is  what  it  is 
(or.    Now.  if  they  can  not,  as  in  the  case  just  suggested,  if  thev  can 
not.  lh<  n  this  power  is  held  in  reserve.     It  is  ni(  rt  ly  the  expression  of 
a  power  which  always  exists,  and  it  i<  expr'  >sly  provided  that  it  may 
sell  stock  of  such  corporations  that  arc  so  fornu  d  at  any  time,  an<i 
this* should  be  taken  in  the  fight  of  a  statement  made  formally  bv  the 
President  to  Congress,  that  any  procedure  of  this  kind  would  be  of 
temporary  character;  that  anything  else  would  be  a  false  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  objection  have  you  to  including  that  state- 
ment or  something  to  th^t  effect  in  the  bill  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  None,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  can  be 
so  done  as  not  to  involve  a  limitation  which  might  be  very  unfor- 
tunate at  some  imforeseen  time  and  some  unforeseen  occasion. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  the  operation  and  limitation  upon  the  operation. 
Secretary  Redfield.  Yes:  in  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  the  limitation  of 
five  years,  say  at  the  close  of  this  present  war?  WTiat  is  your 
obj taction  i 

Secretary  Redfield.  My  only  thought  would  he  this:  I  hesitate 

to  put  a  limitation  under  circumstances  of  which  we  can  not  now 

know.     Putting  a  limitation  on  the  unknowTi  is  a  thing  which  as  a 

matter  of  practice  I  hesitate  to  do.     Here  is  a  body  acting  in  the 

op^»n.     That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  greatest  of  all  limitations.     It  is  an 

open  book,  an  open  forum,  and  it  can  only  act  with  the  a])])roval  of 

ln*»  Executive.     It  has  another  limitation.     It  must  act  n  s)>()nsil)ly 

in  the  matter;  it  comes  again  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  which  in  a 

few  months  at  the  most  can  discuss  the  whole  matter  and  remove 

the  conditions.     It  can  not  escape  these  thrcH^fold  checks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes.  The  checks  are  ample  if  the  object  was  to 
♦^liiblish  a  permanent  corporation;  but  if  it  is  to  be  of  a  temporary 
chariicter,  and  that  is  the  idea,  what  is  the  objection  to  making  it 
certain  that  it  is  temporary  by  putting  some  limitation  ? 

S«Mn  tarv  Redfield.  I  can  omv  say  that  I  should  be  afraid  of  sonir 
unknown  diflirulty  arising  under  it. 

Mr.  liAiiDV.  Among  the  unknown  dilliculties  might  it  not  Ix*  an 
uiirMiivoiiahl*"  n\sult  that  if  th(»  life  of  this  corporation  was  known  and 
.      It  \vu>  -.ouirlit  t()sell  these  vessels,  interested  partic^s  might  take  advaii- 
I      t:ii:.-  of  that  limit  and  force  them  to  sell  ( 
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Secretary  Kkdfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  we  did  this,  limit  the  corporation  but  do  not 
hmit  the  time  in  wnich  the  equipment  can  be  solo  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  would  nave  to  sell  for  nothhip  to -keep  our 
vessels  out. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wouldn't  it  be  based  upon  the  idea  that  when  you 
sold  in  the  open  market  you  could  get  a  better  price  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  migHt  have  a  falling  market. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  You  see,  this  is  a  corporate  operation,  not  a 
Oovernment  operation.  The  board  is  not  autnorized  to  operate.  It 
is  a  corporation  which  the  private  interests  are  supposed  to  operate 
if  need  oe.  Frankly,  I  am  afraid  of  the  limitation.  If  you  could  get 
assurance  that  there  never  should  be  such  causes,  that  there  never 
should  be  any  emergencies  arising,  that  capital  would  always  be  forth- 
coming— if  tliat  could  be  assured  in  anyway — then,  of  course,  there 
ivould  DC  no  necessity. 

But  there  are  cases,  uucjuestionably,  whore,  either  temporarily  or 
perhaps  in  some  places  permanently,  private  capital  c^uld  not  of  itself 
alone  always  do  tlie  work. 

Mr.  BvKNEs.  The  object  is  to  make  it  permanent? 

Secretary  Kedfield.  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  in  Ihat 
way.  I  mean  that  there  mi^ht  be  a  port,  for  example,  a  single  port, 
to  wliicli  j)rivate  capital  coiud  hardlv  afford  to  run  a  line  ol  vessels. 
But  while  that  might  always  be  so,  it  might  become  possible  to  link 
that  uj)  with  other  ])orts  so  that  a  line  coidd  run  for  such  a  time 


wa*^  necessary  to  get  the  thing  moving,  aii^l  this  would  give  an  op- 
portunity of  gettiiig  it  gomg,  and  then  it  could  be  turacd  over  to  the 
i)riyatc  i?iter(*sts  whicli  are  most  competent  to  handle  it.  I  think  you 
liaye  got  to  iiiterj)ret  this  in  the  light  of  the  inte:ition,  the  expressed 
purpot>e  of  section  3,  *'with  a  view  to  charteriMg,  leasing,  or  selling 
sudi  yc^^sels  to  any  corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  a  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  tlie  rnited  States,  desiring  to  use  them  in  the  transportation 
of  the  coninierce  of  the  Ujiitcd  wStates." 

Take  the  port  of  \im,  S])ain.  It  might  well  hap])en  that  a  fruit 
line  could  not  undertake  to  go  to  Vigo,  S])ain.  There  is  not  enough 
of  it.  But  from  developmejits  now  progressing  it  is  highly  important 
to  have  vessels  going  there.  In  due  time  private  ijiterests  will  come 
along  that  can  not  go  to  Vigo  but  will  go  to  Barcelona  and  Cadiz,  and 
will  take  over  that  Vigo  vessel.     That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  such  a  declared  j)urpose  was  included  in  the 
bill  some  way,  would  it  not  be  quite  reassurin<y  to  privatt^  lines. 

S(*cretary  Uedfield.  That  is  a  question,  1 1  hmk,  of  the  committee's 
judgment 

Mr.  Byrnes  (continuing).  Not  to  be  used  in  competition  on  the 
line,  but  to  develop  a  line  between  two  ports  such  as  you  have 
mentioned. 

Secn»tarv  Kedfield.  Isn't  that  the  statement  of  section  3  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Secr(»tary  Kedfield  [reading].  **And  military  purposes,  with  » 
view.'' 

Th(»  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  do  not 
want  to  fix  a  time  limit  because  to  do  so  von  might  destroy  the  very 
eflicacy  of  the  act,  and  defeat  the  purposes  we  have  in  view,  of  giv- 
ing to  American  commerce  ample  facilities  and  provide  trade  routes 
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vhero  private  vessel  owners  would  not  be  \iilling  to  enter  for  the 
time  being.  We  might  say  two  years,  and  while  we  are  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  development  of  that  trade,  the  time  limit  comes,  and 
the  effort  is  lost.  ^ 

Mr.  Btrxes.  In  other  words,  it  might  not  be  a  definite  time  before 
the  hne  would  be  taken  up  by  the  individual  owner? 
Secretary  Redfield.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Secretarj%  in  your  opinion,  would  the  including 
of  a  time  limit  in  this  bill  when  tJds  shipping  board  would  go  out  of 
existence,  have  a  tendenc}^  to  retard  the  development  of  commerce 
IP  ♦he  linos  in  which  you  put  these  ships. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think. so.  I  would  not  subscribe  an\'  stock 
m  A  corporation  which  had  to  expire  at  a  fixed  time. 

Mr.  Bltike.  IsnH  it  also  true  tnat  there  might  be  instances  where 
customers  in  foreign  countries  might  refuse  to  patronize  these  lines 
bt^ause  they  were  only  temporary  lines  going  out  of  existence  in 
three  years  or  five  vears,  wnatever  the  limitation  might  be?  It 
>trikt*s  me  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  retard  the  development  of 
<  on:inerce  along  those  lines. 

ifr.  Edmonds.  My  opinion  would  be  that  you  should  pass  a  bill 
without  a  time  limit  in  it.  • 

Slicretary  Redfield.  You  see  to  establish — take  the  case  of  Vigo 
Hgpin — to  establish  a  line  to  Vigo  means  the  investment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  buildings,  docks,  etc.  Now  if  the  thfng  is  subject 
to  a  certainty,  and  at  the  end  of  live  years  some  private  interest  is 
not  ready  but  it  has  got  to  stop  anyway,  I  doubt  if  any  one  would 
build  the  docks. 

Mr.  Byknes.  The  idea  is  that  you  want  to  carry  to  the  people  of 
Vigo  the  assurance  that  it  is  not  to  be  temporary  ? 
Secretary  Redfield.  So  far  as  the  line  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Carry  with  it  the  assurance  that  Congress  may  do 
with  it  as  it  pleases  later  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  the  line  will  be  established  as  promised. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Tliat  the  Government  will  maintain  it  until  private 
capital  conies  in. 

Mr.  Curry.  Uo  you  feel  sure  that  private  capital  will  invest  in  this 
corporation  under  the  provisioiis  of  tne  bill? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No.  You  put  a  very  strong  question  to  me. 
I  can  not  be  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Ccrry.  Then  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  was  the  enactment  of 
a  permanent  law  for  permanent  Government  ownership? 

Si^cretary  Redfield.  No;  not  at  all.  It  is  expressly  provided 
that  at  any  time  it  may  sell. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Tliat  is,  assuming  that  we  want  to. 
Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  oi  course.  Here  is  a  companv  doing 
H  C4*rtaiii  line  of  business,  and  they  have  developed  a  good  business 
in  their  line  and  have  a  large  trade.  At  the  end  of  a  fow  years  the 
bu>iiiess  lias  become  highly  profitable.  It  has  become  highly  profit- 
al)lt»  while  we  maintained  a  ooat  line.  Then  we  had  to  sell  out  and 
the  business  is  lost. 

Mr.  Cltiry.  If  it  is  good  for  5  or  10  years  it  might  be  good  for 
perpetuity. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  you  can  not  escape.  It  all  has  the 
supervision  of  Congress. 

32910—16 ^10 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  If  I  can  ask  you  a  legal  question  again,  exactly  what 
liability  tlie  Government  would  have  in  these  chartered  vessels  in 
case  of  accident. 

Mr.JTiiuRMAN.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  agreement  that 
you  made  with  the  charter,  that  you  might  make  with  the  vessel 
from  whom  you  lease. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  When  you  lease  a  vessel,  who  supplies  the  crew? 
Would  you  be  liable  for  any  damages  occasioned  by  tnat  vessel  ? 

Mr.  TnuRMAN.  I  assume  so.  This  chartering  does  not  carry  with 
it  the  necessity  of  taking  the  old  form  of  charter.  We  do  not  have 
to  take  th(^  crew  with  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Isn't  there  any  navigation  law  with  regard  to 
chartering  a  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Thurman.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Tlien  it  would  depend  entirely  on  tlie  character  of 
the  contract  which  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  do  not  assume  any  liability  that  comes 
along.     Tliat  is  true. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  provisions  as  to  preferential  rates,  page 
11  at  the  bottom.  The  board  has  the  power  to  do  that  as  a  means 
of  overcoming  such  preferential  rat(^  on  the  part  of  our  competetois 
against  us.  ^  This  is  how  it  operates.  A  manufacturer  in  Germany 
desiring  to  compete  with  an  English  manufacturer  in  South  America 
on  application  received  at  45  per  cent  reduction  in  freight  rates 
through.  That  is  the  habitual  practice,  and  has  been  used  as  a  veiy 
potent  means  in  the  hands  of  our  foreign  competitors  against  Amen- 
can  business,  and  this  is  meant  to  give  to  this  board  power  in  the 
event  that  such  rates  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  foreign  commeroe 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  give  authority  to  make  such  preferential 
rates. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  This  would  also  give  the  board  the  privilege  of 
making  a  minimum  rate  in  case  they  wanted  to  fill  out  a  cargo  with 
some  freight  that  was  going  to  be  carried  from  port.  I  notice  you 
follow  Mr.  Raker  very  dosely  in  this  biU. 

Mr.  Thurman.  The  book  was  written  after  the  bill. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  form  of  preferential  rates  is  a  regular 

f)ractice  with  the  German  Government.  Two  German  steamship 
ines,  the  Gennan  East  Africa,  and  the  German  Levant  lines,  ara 
San  ted  largely  reduced  rates  on  goods  on  through  bills  of  lading  for 
'rica  or  the  Levant.  The  system  was  introduced,  the  former  in  1890 
and  the  other  in  1895.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  in  American  ex- 
port trade  to  run  against  preferential  rates  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment-owned roads  in  Germany. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Is  there  any  other  country  which   has  a  law 
like  or  similar  to  this  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  tins  respect  ? 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  In  the  encouragement  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Secretary  Redfield.  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  like  it. 
Mr.  Lowe.  England  has  a  board  whicli  has  very  extensive  pow«r 
over  their  ships. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Is  there  any  other  country?     Is  there  any  other  "*. 
country  in  the  world  which  has  a  law  similar  to  this  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  don't  know  of  any. 
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Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Is   there   any   country   in   the  world    that   has 
ibsolutely  Government-owned  vessels? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  there  arc  a  number  that  have  Govern- 
uent-owTied  vessels. 
Mr.  Curry.  Brazil? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Brazil    is    an    example    which    is    suggested. 
Brazil  had  heavy  subsidies  and  the  line  got  so  embarrassed  the 
Government  had  to  take  it  over. 
Mr.  Kincheloe.  All  her  vessels? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  mean  only  the  Lloyd-BraziUan  line.  Then, 
the  Roiunanian  Government,  in  connection  with  its  railways,  has  its 
own  steamships,  with  two  branches,  one  that  runs  up — or  did  before 
the  war — runs  up  to  Dutch  ports  and  to  Antwerp,  and  another  that 
runs  m  the  Black  Sea,  to  Constantinople  principally,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Then,  the  Government  of  Soutn  Australia  had  a  small  fleet. 
I  think  there  were  only  two,  possibly  three,  small  steamers  operated 
as  a  Government  venture. 
The  Chairman.  Does  the  Russian  Government  have  any  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  No;  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet  is  not  a  Gov- 
ernment institution,  although  the  relations  are  very  close.  It  was 
organized  when  there  was  a  possibility  of  war  bet\«eon  England  and 
Russia  and  a  number  of  wealthy  Russians  raised  the  money  to  buy  a 
fleet  of  vessels,  and  that  has  been  continued  ever  since,  but  it  is  reallj 
a  private  company,  just  as  any  other  steamship  company,  but  it 
rec^ves  very  bberal  subsidies  from  the  Russian  Government.  The 
Government  pays  the  tolls  on  these  ships  when  they  go  through  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Kincheloe.  What  has  been  the  present  increase  on  freight 
rates  from  this  country  to  England,  Germany,  and  Holland  since  this 
war  began  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  this  committee  had 
the  figures  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  having  Dr.  Pratt,  who  is  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  collect  that  data.     (See 
paore  772.) 
Mr.  Kincheloe.  Much  obliged. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Along  the  line  just  stated  by  the  Secretary,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  if  it  be  a  fact  that  Germany  has  given  on  her  Govern- 
ment-owned railroads  special  rates  to  goods  brought  in  German  ships. 
Isn't  that  a  close  shave  to  a  violation  of  the  treaty  between  Germany 
tnd  the  United  States  insuring  equal  treatments 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  have  got  the  wrong  man  to  answer  that. 
I  am  n(»t  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Vou  have  a  great  deal  of  power  of  analysis.  A  con- 
cession is  made  here  which  amounts  to  a  remission  of  tonnage  dues, 
to  the  grant  of  special  rates,  and  it  seems  very  clearly  a  discrimination. 
Se<Tetary  Redfield.  There  is  no  question  of  the  German  habit  of 
giving  preferential  rates  on  their  railways.  I  had  never  considered 
the  question  of  its  being  a  violation  of  the  most  favored-nation  clause 
of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  certainly,  I  think  we  will  all  agree,  a  discrimi- 
nation. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  the  case  that  I  spoke  of,  a  45  per  cent 
reduction  of  freight  rates,  was  all  done  within  a  day.     There  was  no 
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question  of  a  hearing.     It  was  regular  routine.     That  happened  to 
be  the  German  branch  of  an  American  concern. 

I  find  that  Russia  makes  a  loan  to  the  volunteer  fleet  free  of  interest 
for  tlie  acquisition  of  six  new  steamers.  That  is  their  form  of  caring 
for  them.  The  Roumanian  Government  maintains  not  only  two 
lines  of  steamers  but  also  a  line  of  river  steamers  on  the  Danube 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Roumanian  Government. 

Mr.  RowK.  England  has  loaned  2^  ner  cent. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes.  I  shoidd  not  see  any  particular  occa- 
sion for  the  German  Government  to  give  a  freight  subsidy  or  any 
government  paying  a  sul)sidv. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  English  Government  does  not  pay  any  sub- 
sidv  to  freight  lines. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  why  the  Germans  have  built  up  their  trade 
and  the  Enghsh  haven^t. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  one  importiuit  provision  on  l)ohaIf 
of  American  (M)nimerco  in  this  section  which  I  have  had  personal 
experience  with,  and  that  is  the  pro^'ision  in  line  17,  authorizing  ship- 
ments for  specific  sailings.  There  is  one  of  those  httle  things  that 
plays  havoc  witR  American  business  at  times.  A  factory  shipping 
irom  the  interior,  let  us  say,  for  example,  taking  a  shipment  of  mining 
macliinery  from  a  concern  in  Denver  for  South  America.  It  is  the 
condition  now  that  thev  can  not  ship  to  catch  a  certain  vessel. 
Railroad  companies  are  forbidden  to  receive  goods  to  catch  a  certain 
vessel.  The  reason  of  that  is  because  if  they  do  so  they  may  be  held 
m  an  action  at  law  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  and  the  Interstate  (jommerce 
Commission  thought  that  was  a  form  of  rebate  tuid  forbids  the  whole 
thing.  That  is  important.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  there  is  a 
ship  only  once  a  month,  and  if  the  goods  do  not  arrive  they  are  held 
up  three  or  four  weeks.  There  is  serious  damage,  and  if  the  goods 
are  perishable  they  are  sometimes  destroyed.  It  is  one  of  the  mean 
little  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary  flow  of  trade,  which  ought 
to  be  as  free  from  those  things  as  possible.  This  was  j>ut  in  to  remove 
that  handicai).  It  frequently  amounts  to  this,  that  if  you  can  not 
ship  perishable  goods  \nth  a  certainty  that  thev  will  eaten  a  steamer, 
vou  would  not  try  to  get  the  business.  That  is  why  this  was  put  in 
here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Uoi»s  the  Intei-state  Commerce  Commission  hold  that 
they  can  not  mako  provision  that  it  must  reach  its  destination  at  a 
certain  date. 

Secretary  Redfield.  1  can  not  say.  They  will  not  tdlow  them  to 
ship  for  a  ciTtain  sailing.  You  want  to  get  a  bill  of  lading  to  be  for- 
warded by  a  certain  steamer.  You  can  not  advise  your  correspondent 
in  South  America  that  the  goods  wiU  be  there  on  a  certain  sailing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  und(»rstand  it,  if  the  company  is  willing  to  under- 
take the  shij)ment,  and  it  is  an  honi^^t  contract,  then*  ought  to  he  no 
objection  to  it  { 

Secretary  Redfield.   Xone  whatever. 

Tliere  is  under  section  10  the  license*  fee,  the  fad  al)Out  wliich  Mr. 
Douglas  spoke  tliis  morning,  and  in  view  of  the  very  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  snippers  hi  our  ports  by  steamship  lines  of  all  countries,  I 
think  it  is  high  time,  if  we  admit  them,  as  we  always  will,  to  the  great 
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benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  commerce,  that  we  should  establish 
the  condition  under  which  they  shall  be  so  entered. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  deepen  our  harbors  and  extend  our  docks, 
we  ought  to  have  some  contribution. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  Mr.  Thurman  tells  me  that  this  is  con- 
stitutional. I  want  you  to  think  of  the  condition  a  man  would  be 
in  who  has  a  large  supply  of  lumber.  He  goes  to  them  and  they  say 
they  do  not  care  to  snip  it.  They  had  a  contract  to  do  it,  but  they 
don^t  care  to  keep  it.  It  was  better  to  break  the  contract  than  to 
carry  the  goods.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  that  kind  where 
goods  have  been  delivered  to  the  seaport  and  the  steamship  company 
savs  they  won't  take  them. 

lliey  exercised  the  right  (which  would  put  any  railroad  man  in 
jeopariiy)  to  say  not  only  the  rate  they  shall  take  them  at,  but 
whether  they  shall  take  them  at  all  or  not.  That,  it  seoms  to  me,  is 
&n  intolerable  condition,  and  we  ought,  as  the  Chairman  says,  if  we 
admit  them  at  large  expense  to  ports  which  we  prepare  and  light 
and  chart  and  maintain  at  large  Government  expense,  to  have 
something  to  say  about  the  terms  on  which  they  shall  use  these  ports. 
Ttere  ought  to  be  some  guarantee  of  equitable  treatment  to  all 
Americans  alike. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  restricted  by  agree- 
ment to  certain  rates  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  was  wondering  about  it. 

Mr.  Thurman.  I  can  not  recall  the  exact  book  or  page,  but  the 
gmeral  proposition  is  that  the  Government  has  control  over  the 
coniinerce  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  absolutely  essential  that  both  foreign  and 
dom^tic  trade  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  discrimination  in  favor 
of  foreign  vessels  ? 

The  Cu AIRMAN.  I  think  it  is,  however,  wholly  impracticable  fo»' 
this  board,  if  created,  to  make  specific  rates  and  require  them. to  be 
filed  with  the  board. 

Mr.  RowE.  Mr.  Redfield,  what  other  countries  have  license? 

Socretarv  Redfield.  Groat  Britain — just  established. 

Mr.  Rowe.  That  is  just  recently.     Has  Germany  ? 

Si^cretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  know.     Perhaps  Mr..  Chamberlain 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  have  particular  license  for  a  particular 
line  of  trade  between  foreign  ports. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Every  vessel  or  every  firm  ?     Does  the  board  require 
a  finii  to  license  or  a  vessel  to  have  a  license  ? 

S<KTetary  Redfield.  It  says  "firm,  or  corporation,  or  individuals." 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  would  you  do  with  respect  to  a  tramp  ship? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  a  question  that  came  up  this  morn- 
ing, and  that  I  suppose  would  have  to  come  under  a  regulation  in  the 
form  of  what  might  be  called  a  '^temporary  permit."  1  think  that  is 
a  matt<*r  of  administration. 

ilr.  Edmonds.  Have  you  an  idea  of  charging  for  this  license  ? 
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Mr.  ThI'Kman.  I  think  it  would  be  up  t^  the  board,  which  would 
make  rules  and  regulations. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Here  is  the  situation  as  it  stands  to-day, 
Mr.  Edmonds. 

Take  the  product  of  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 
or  the  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  on  the  Philadelphia  water  front,  say,  to 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  *'No;  we  ao  not  care  to  carry  your 
stuff  .'^  That  sort  of  thinghas  happened.  It  actually  happened  that 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  W  orks  was  refused  transportation  and  had 
to  go  out  and  get  its  own  ship  in  order  to  get  its  goods  delivered  to 
South  America.  They  are  aroitrary  about  it.  A  man  shipped  a  lot 
of  goods  from  central  Pennsylvania  down  to  Baltimore,  and  they 
told  him  they  did  not  want  to  take  it,  and  left  it  on  the  dock,  and  he 
had  it  aU  sent  back. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  have  some  woolen  goods  manufactured  in 
Philadelphia  and  can  not  get  it  out.  The  Scandinavian  Line  will  not 
take  them. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  what  this  license  is  for,  to  give  us 
some  control  over  the  situation. 

Tliere  are  in  the  United  Stat<3s  Navy  at  the  present  time  24  fuel 
ships,  with  a  combined  cargo  capacity  tor  carrying  over  132,000  tons 
of  coal  and  38,000  tons  of  fuel  oil.  I  am  advised  that  half  of  this  fleet 
could  be  spared  at  this  time,  as,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  appro- 
priation for  their  maintenance,  it  will  very  soon  be  necessary  to  tie 
them  up.  There  have  been  times  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  when,  if 
we  could  have  had  three  of  those  ships  to  carry  coal  to  Spain,  we 
could  have  had  business  which  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Does  this  condition  still  exists 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  do  not  see  w^hy  we  could  not  put  a  resolution 
through  transferring  those  vessels  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  PiacE.  Is  it  your  construction  tliat  barges  or  schooners  plying 
between  States  will  have  to  take  out  a  license? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  I  think  so.    Coastwise  vessels,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  RowE.  If  you  put  a  license  on  foreign  ships  you  realize  they 
will  compel  us  to  do  the  same  thing  on  American  ships  to  foreign 
ports  very  shortly  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Very  likely. 

Mr.  RowE.  Will  it  not  be  a  grat  deal  of  embarrassment  to  shippers, 
and  give  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  want  our  business.  Our  commerce  is 
the  great  prize  of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  RowE.  But  it  works  both  ways;  they  have  the  ships. 

Secretary  Redfiei^d.  You  have  got  to  depend  on  the  board  to 
exercise  ordinary  sense.  It  is  up  to  them.  If  they  got  arbitrary 
and  behaved  badly,  I  take  it  Congress  would  remove  tne  power. 

Mr.  Hadley.  What  additional  element  of  control  has  the  Secretary 
concluded  would  be  authorized  over  foreign  owners  under  a  license 
system?     He  spoke  o^  that  a  moment  ago. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  can  find  it  very  hard  to  say  in  detail,  but 
I  can  see  what  it  would  be  aimed  at.  I  can  see  the  object  to  be 
accomplished,  but  it  la  a  good  deal  to  jump  right  in  and  say  how 
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I  would  accomplish  it.     I  think,  however,,  we  ought  to  stop  by  the 
license  feature  the  arbitrary  exercise  on  the  part  of  any  steamship 
company  as  to  which  American  citizen  they  will  obUge  by  taking: 
his  goods  and  which  they  wiU  not  obhge  by  refusing  his  goods,  too 
I  should  aim  a  License  feature  at  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  yoii  think  if  those  vessels  were  required 
to  have  a  license  our  administration  might  require  them  to  treat  all 
customers  equally? 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Or  else  revoke  their  license  and  destroy  their  privilege 
of  doing  business  in  our  ports  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  should  object  to  an  arbitrary  clause  in  bills 
of  lading  in  annual  contracts  whicn  permitted  a  power  not  at  war 
idienever  for  its  own  convenience  it  saw  fit  to  withdraw  its  ships 
without  notice.  That  is  what  happened  to  the  man  in  Winona,  with 
his  flour.     I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  permitted.     If  we  give  our 

f^at  and  profitable  business,  and  if  we  give  them  the  use  of  our  ports, 
think  they  shoxdd  give  reasonable  notice. 

The  Chairman.  If  some  line  should  use  fightmg  ships  to  prevent 
competition,  vou  would  add  that  to  the  conditions,  that  they  should 
discontinue  ttat  practice  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Quite  so,  and  it  would  give  us  the  same  con- 
dition of  control,  I  am  reminded,  over  these  international  conferences, 
these  quiet  gettings  together. 

The  Chairman.  It  riuglit  include  this  provision  that  no  foreign 
ships  or  general  ships  trading  from  American  ports  should  practice  or 
engage  in  the  practice  of  deierred  rebates  ? 

b«^cretary  Redfield.  Yes;  all  .that  whole  thing.  It  might  prevent 
unfair  discrimination  between  ports. 

The  Chairman.  And  between  individuals? 

S<MTetary  Redfield.  Aiid  between  individuals,  and  between  ports. 
You  can  easily  sec  there  is  a  broad  field  for  a  firm  but  entirely  just 
and  \vell-balan('(Hl  regulation  there. 

Mr.  IIardv.  Would  that  be  possible  as  a  regulation,  without  a  law 
tc»  bark  it  up  (  For  instance,  the  prohibition  against  discrimination 
between  ports  ( 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  is  the  law.  They  have  power  to  pres- 
I  ribe  tlio  terms  of  those  hcenses. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Would  not  about  the  onlv  element  of  final  action  that 
fould  be  imposed  by  law  be  the  forfeit  of  the  license  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Ah.  But  they  could  not  be  cleared  without 
the  license;  that  winds  them  up. 

Mr.  Hadley.  It  cuts  them  out  of  business;  that  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate language  of  the  law? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  they  could  not  be  cleared. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  have  a  lot  of  wool  and  yam  in  Philadelphia 
thai  can  not  be  shipped  to  Scandinavia  l^eeause  the  Scaiulinavian- 
AnK^rican  Line  will  not  take  it.  That  is  one  of  these  cases  you  have 
<pokon  of  ( 

Secretarv  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  we  had  an  American  ship  and  we  loaded  it  on, 
what  would  happen  to  it? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Now  ?  I  do  not  think  it  woukl  have  any  diffi- 
culty; it  would  go  right  straight  through. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  It  would  go  right  straight  through  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Has  not  England  prevented  the  import  of  a  lai 
amount  of  material  to  Scandinavian  countries  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  On  the  part  of  neutrals  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  On  the  part  of  neutrals. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  not;  not  noncontraband  goods. 

Mr.  Rowe.  They  have  an  agreement  with  Norway  tnat  they  ; 
only  to  bo  used  in  their  country,  and  that  would  be  a  limited  amou 

f^ecretary  Redfield.  And  the  Scandanavian  steamship  lines 
ceded  to  that  agreement.     It  would  be  up  to  the  American  lines 
say,  No ;  we  will  not  accede  to  your  agreement.     Why  sliould  wo  ( 

Mr.  Rowe.  They  are  not  contraband  ? 

vSecretary  Redfield.  Under  those  circumstances  our  ct)untry  coi 
carry  it  straight  through.     I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  Rowe.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoKo  hero  about 
getting  together  and  not  having  any  politics,  and  I  am  agreed  th 
ought  not  to  bo  any  politics,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  a  Question: 
accomplish  in  a  round-about  way  exactly  what  wo  woulci  aooonip] 
as  near  as  wo  can  see  if  we  gave  a  subsidy  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  think  the  subsidy  has  boon  a  howl 
success. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Wo  are  going  to  utilize  a  great  deal  of  mtuioy,  i 

{)robably  going  to  utilize  more  money  as  time  goes  along,  in  paying 
osses  of  these  linos  or  the  losses  of  ships  in  the  operation  thereof. 
we  were  to  subsidize  a  line  of  steamers  at  the  present  day,  going 
South  America  to  ports  that  we  wanted,  could  we  not  by  close  suf 
vision  of  that  lino  nnd  out  it  was  making  profits,  keep  it  on  a  rodu< 
subsidy  until  we  got  the  amount  of  money  put  up  by  the  taxpay 
to  the  minimum  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  not  the  result  of  experience,  ] 
Edmonds.  The  Japanese  Unes  are  heavily  subsidized,  and  they  ] 
the  dividends  out  oi  the  subsidies  and  nm  at  a  loss.  They  are  im 
the  strictest  kind  of  regulation.  I  hold  in  my  hand  Senate  Do 
ment  152,  which  gives  the  details.  They  are  under  a  degree 
supervision  that  would  frighten  us,  I  am  afraid.  The  passon 
fares  and  freight  charges  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minis 
of  state.  He  may  specify  the  kinds  of  passengers  and  of  cargo 
which  the  charges  are  to  l)o  reduced.  It  goes  into  a  minute^de 
of  regulation. 

Mr.  Edmonds.   A  subsidy  of  about  $1,300,000 'il 

Secretary  Redfield.   A  very  large  subsidy,  and  thoirjdivido] 
are  paid  out  of  it.     They  nm  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Edmonds.   While  I  was  in  Japan,  the  newspapers  there  sta 
that  the  Toyo  Kishjui  K«isha  Co.  intended  to  go  out  of  busin 
but  when  tliey  heard  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line  went  oui 
business  they  stayed  in,  so  that  they  could  charge  us  more  for 
stuffs  and  bnng  tneir  own  back  cheaper. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  1906,  1908,  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1 
the  dividends  were  paid  out  of  the  subsidies. 

Mr.  Rowe.  If  the  Government  had  run  it,  they  would  have  ru 
at  a  loss  and  paid  their  own  losses  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No;  the  Government  is  not  concerned  in 
operations  of  the  vessels  under  this  bill.  These  vessels  are  run 
individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  in  private  business. 
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Mr.  RowE.  If  the  corporation  loses  money,  it  is  organized,  and  it 
is  United  States  money;  have  you  not  got  to  stand  it? 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  the  first  place,  that  can  not  take  place 
until  after  the  whole  object  of  the  bill  has  failed,  because  noDody 
else  can  be  found  to  do  it. 

Mr.  RowE.  Mr.  Secretary,  suppose  you  can  not  lease  your  vessels^ 
because  they  would  rather  nm  under  the  English  flag  or  under  the 
Norwegian  flag,  on  account  of  labor  conditions,  and  you  can  not 
lease  your  vessels,  you  have  got  to  run  them;  you  can  pay  a  rate  of 
interest  ? 
Secretary  Redfield.  No;  I  do  not  see  that  you  have. 
Mr.  Rowe.   What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them? 
Secretary  Redfield.   I    do    not    quite    understand    where    they 
would  come  from  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Rowe.  You  are  building  vessels  with  the  idea  of  leasing 
them? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  as  a  mem^ 
ber  of  that  board,  but  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  just  as 
I  would  not  build  a  factory  without  some  reasonable  expectation  of 
having  use  for  it,  so  I  would  not  go  aher,d  j\nd  charter  ships  unless 
some  reasonable  expectation  of  use  existed.  They  have  got  to 
exercise  ordinarv  business  judgment  as  a  board. 

Mr.  Rowe.  lip  to  this  time  the  preference  has  been  to  run  under 
other  flags  of  late  years;  up  until  the  war  began  the  tendency  has 
been  that  way  strongly  ? 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Yes.     Other  nations  have  developed   their 
individual  marines  more.     I  do  not  think  you  can  quite  put  it  justly 
in  that  way.     We  have  not  had  the  money  to  invest  in  this  coimtry 
in  merchant  marine.     We  have  been  a  nation  that  has  been  getting 
a  large  part  of  its  money  from  other  people.    -We  built  our  railroads 
with  foreign  money,  we  have  built  our  mills  with  foreign  money,  and 
constructed  our  public  utilities  with  foreign  money;  we  borrow  for- 
eign monev  for  our  cities.     The  St.  Paul  Railroad  issued  bonds  in 
Frenrli.     \Ve  had   to  borrow  over  five   thousand  millions  abroad. 
When  the  war  broke  out  we  owed  that  amount  of  money  abroad. 
[  We  have  had  no  money  with  which  to  go  ahead.     That  situation 
;  has  entirely  altered.     From  a  debtor  nation  we  have  become  a  credit 
.  nation  in  less  than  two  years.     We  now  have  the  money  to  invest 
and  the  record  shows  we  are  putting  it  by  chunks  into  the  merchant 
marine,  and  that  we  have  900,000  tons  building  at  this  minute. 
\      Mr.  KowE.  Well,  then,  why  put  any  Government  money  In  it? 
\     Secretary  Kedfield.  Because  wc  need  more,  very  much  more. 
;      Mr.  Rowe.  Not  if  there  is  plenty  of  private  money? 
^     Secretary  Redfield.  I  oumt  to  have  said — I  think  I  am  perfectly 
I  safe  in  saying  that  we  are  about  400  ships  short  of  what  we  should 
I  need  to  keep  our  present-sized  Navy  at  sea  in  time  of  war,  and  we 
;  would  have  to  use  battleships  as  colliers  to  come  back  and  get  their 
own  fuel. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  and  the  question  of 
driving  private  individuals  out  of  business  comes  up,  and  those  pri- 
T»te  inaividuals  desire  to  enter  the  business,  does  not  this  bill  give 
your  hoard  the  right  to  make  any  kind  of  reasonable  inducement  to 
them  to  enter  it? 
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Secretary  Rkdfield.  The  bill  declares  that  the  board  is  created 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  individual  enterprise 
to  go  into  it  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  its  excuse  for  existence. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  you  can  induce  individual  enterprise  to  go  into 
it  the  Government  proposes  to  stay  out,  as  I  imderstand  it  ? 

Secret arv  Redfield.  Certainly.  The  law  says  it  is  with  the  view 
of  doing  tnis,  if  individual  firms  and  corporations  do  not.  It  is  as 
plain  a  declaration  of  purpose  as  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  only  in  case  you  fail  to  induce  individuals,  firms, 
or  corporations,  then  you  organize  your  corporation  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  trade  that  can  be  developed  in  the 
interest  of  American  commerce  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  illustration  is  there,  that  when  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  6ut  the  purposes  of  the  act — the  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  build  or  purchase  ships,  with  a  view  to  leasing,  chartering, 
or  selling  to  private  firms  or  corporations. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  far  as  this  law  can,  it  intends  to  try  to  pursuade 

Erivate  individuals  to  go,  with  certain  advantageous  terms,  into  the 
usiness  ( 

Secretary  Redfield.  So  it  says. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  it  can  not,  it  will  do  it  itself? 

Secretary  Rkdfield.  So  it  says,  it  will  do  it  itself  just  as  plainly  as 
it  can  be  said,  to  organize  with  a  view  to  providing  this  assistance  to 
corporations,  firms,  or  individuals. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  why  has  private  enterprise  been  so  upset  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  Judge  Hardy.  My 
own  belief  is  that  there  is  a  very  general  and  widespread  approval 
of  this  measure  without  regard  to  party  and  without  very  serious 
regard  to  interest,  and  I  thmk  that  Mr.  Douglass  showed  tliat  very 
plainly  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  there  is  a  T)retty  fairly  well  disseminated  mis- 
representation of  the  purpose  of  the  nill  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  there  is  a  fairly  disseminated  attempt 
to  make  some  portions  of  it  misunderstood.  I  think  that  we  have  a 
parallel  case  in  the  seaman's  act.  You  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
statement  that  the  seaman's  act  operates  to  deter  capital  from  en- 
tering iijLto  shipping,  yet  more  vessels  have  been  ordered  constructed 
since  the  seaman  s  act  went  into  effect  than  for  several  years  prior  to 
that  time: 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  may  be  because  of  their  misunderstanding  of  the 
bill  is  the  reason  they  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  did  not  know  whether  you 
were  trying  to  ^et  at  that  or  not.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CmRY.  You  stated  there  were  about  400  ships  short  for  fuel 
carriers  ? 

Si^cretary  Redfield.  Of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Curry.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  privately  owned 
oil  carriers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  Union  Oil  Co. ;  all  of  those  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  stating 
they  wanted  250  colliers  alone,  and  they  wanted  as  many  as  possibk 
of  the  oil  carriers  and  others. 
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I  think,  looking  at  it  soberly,  if  we  had  to  keep  our  fighting  fleet  at 
sea,  we  are  about  400  ships  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
moving  this  minute. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  interesting  to  read  the  part  of  this 
dipping  from  the  New  York  Herald,  under  date  of  February  6," 
entitled  *' Whence  will  come  merchant  marine?  shipping  men  ask. 
Reported  offer  of  Pacific  Mail  Co.  to  Government  considered  pos- 
sible," and  other  matters  of  interest.     One  feature  is  this  [reading]: 

Not  long  ago  in  a  speech  at  the  Advertising  Club  WiUard  D.  Straight,  who  was  one 
of  the  oTganizers  of  the  corporation,  ssdd  that  his  purpose  was  to  handle  securities  for 
contractors  and  others  who  desired  to  compete  with  foreign  corporations  in  obtaining 
huflineaB  abroad. 

(The  entire  newspaper  clipping  here  submitted  by  the  chairman  is 
as  follows:) 

[New  York  Herald,  Feb.  6, 1916.] 

Whence  Well  Come  Merchant  Marine?  Shipping  Men  Ask  —Reported  Offer 
OF  P.\ciFic  Mail  Co.  to  Government  Considered  Probable. 

A  report  that  the  newly  reorcanized  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  now  under  control 
oi  the  American  International  Corporation,  has  offered  to  operute  the  ships  which 
the  Government  will  purchase  if  the  $50,000,000  appropriation  for  that  purpose  is 
parsed  by  Congress  aroused  intense  interest  in  shipping  circles  yesterday. 

At  the  offices  of  the  International  Corporation  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Co.  confirmation 
of  the  report  was  refused,  but  shipping  men  generally  believe  that  if  no  offer  has 
been  made  directly  to  the  Government  in  connection  with  this  matter  one  will  be 
made  just  a^  soon  as  the  legislation  is  passed.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Pacific  Mail 
<\>  mav  not  itself  make  the  offer  nor  even  have  it  imder  consideration.  However, 
the  statement  was  made  that  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  American  International 
<  orporation  is  to  float  the  bonds  of  individuals  and  concerns  whose  purpose  is  to 
promote  foreign  trade. 

Xot  long  ago  in  a  speech  at  the  Advertising  Club  Vvillard  D.  Straight,  who  was 
ono  of  the  organizers  of  the  corporation,  said  that  its  purpose  was  to  hand-e  securities 
for  contnictors  and  others  who  desired  to  compete  with  foreign  corporations  in  obtain- 
ing bufine:^  abroad.  Recalling  that  statein^ent,  shipping  men' said  yesterday  that 
un<iouhte(lly  the  corporation  would  back  any  reliable  company  of  representative 
n-jaritinie  men  who  might  desire  to  operate  the  Government  lleet.  Ihere  is  the 
utii!o.rT  conlidenco  in  shipping  circles  that  should  the  bill  pass  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
«ulty  in  getting  a  corporation  to  operate  the  vessels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be 
moH'  (lifiicult,  it  wa.s  said,  for  the  (iovernmont  to  obtain  the  bottoms  than  it  will  be 
to  oporato  thein  successfully  after  they  have  been  obtained. 

WHENCE    WILL  THEY   COME? 

Practically  «  vcr>'  shipbuilding  yard  in  the  country  is  running  to  full  capacity  day 
and  night,  it  was  said.  There  fore  shipping  men  are  asking  whore  the  Government 
will  obtain  the  ships.  The  propos^'d  appropriation  can  not  purchase  more  than  40  or 
50  vc^asf-ls  of  comparatively  light  tonnage,  out  even  this  number  could  not  be  built 
in  a  short  period  of  time  unless,  it  is  said,  the  GovernnKnt  U8«'s  the  Federal  yards  at 
Pensacola,  Portsmouth,  and  New  Orleans.  These  yards,  it  is  said,  have  been  prac- 
tically idl«-  for  some  time,  but  shipping  men  believe  that  if  a  large  Navy  program 
is  adopted  they  will  l)e  occupied  with  building  war  ships  of  the  smaller  types. 

It  is  po8sil>le  that  the  corporation  which  agn^es  to  operate  the  ships  may  also  agree 
t<»  luild  thim  if  the  pnwnt  war  drags  on  indefinitely.  In  the  event  the  war  stops 
jTion,  one  prominent  shippf  r  said  he  Ix'lieyed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  purchase 
that  number  of  foreign  bottoms  at  a  reasonable  price.     He  said; 

*•*  ontrar\'  to  the  general  opinion,  which  sn^ms  to  be  that  European  nations,  and 
♦'Sp<  cially  thos"  at  war,  are  going  to  put  all  th<'ir  merchant  sliips  in  operation  to  regain 
lost  for»'ign  trad(%  I  would  say  that  I  believe  they  will  have  little  or  no  us"  for  a  trem- 
♦  nduoua  number  of  ships  for  s  veral  years  after  the  war.  Thos*:?  nations  do  not  want 
to  »  11  bottoms  now,  first,  l>ecau»^  they  have  use  for  them  in  transj^orting  war  materials 
an<i.  9f  condly.  because  they  don't  know  just  how  trade  conditions  will  be  after  the  war. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Germany,  who  will  need  her  foreign  trade  badly  to  recu- 
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perate  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  I  l>elieve  that  all  the  belligerent  nations  will  have 
enough  for  their  labor  to  do  in  rebuilding  their  devastated  countries  and  in  supplying 
their  own  people  with  those  necessities  of  life  and  the  luxuries  which  Uiey  have 
been  lacking:  for  some  time.     I  U'lieve  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  ships  obtainable. 

BELIEVES   GERMANY    WOULD   SELL. 


iiV. 


Even  Germany  isn't  going  to  jump  into  the  front  trencher  of  trade  immediately 
after  the  war.  Her  system  of  foreign  credits  is  completely  upset.  Her  merchants 
who  have  dealt  with  foreign  customers  and  extended  to  them  long  time  credits  are 
impoverished.  They  won't  be  able  to  do  an  extensive  credit  business  on  long  time 
periods  for  years  after  the  war.  I  believe  that  German  bottoms  will  be  obtainable 
in  large  numbers  when  the  hostilities  are  overi" 

The  majority  of  shipping  men  seem  to  think  that  the  $50,000,000  appropriation 
should  be  increased  at  least  tenfold  to  do  any  material  good  in  the  effort  to  restore 
the  American  flag  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  the  amount 
now  stipulated  would  tend  to  stimulate  American  investments  in  shipping  enterprises. 

Another  phase  of  the  question  which  is  of  interest  is  just  what  trade  routes  the  Gov- 
ernment vessels  must  ply.  One  of  them  suggested  was  the  trans- Pacific  lane  from 
which  the  principal  American  company  recently  withdrew.  American  ships  could 
also  be  prohtably  used,  it  was  said,  in  the  trade  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Far  East,  Australia,  and  Vladivostok,  Russia.  Some  of  them  should  also  be  put  in 
operation  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  from  Atlantic  ports  and  to  the  east  coast 
from  Pacific  ports  by  way  of  the  canal. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  I  can  say  from  knowledge  that  there 
is  no  opposition  on  their  part  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  trade  regula- 
tions here  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  shipping  people  or  will  it 
deter  them  i 

Secretary  Redfield.  No  disapproval  has  been  expre^jse<i. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Have  you  heard  any  approval  expressed  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  can  not  say  I  have  had  any  communication 
either  way. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  1  was  just  wondering  whether  it  might  have  a  de- 
terring effect  on  the  building  of  ships;  whether  we  were  trying  to  build 
up  ships  on  the  one  hand  and  knocking  them  down  on  the  other? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Cliairman,  may  I  just  call  attention  to 
one  or  two  other  small  matters  i 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  sent  us  by  the  surveyor  of  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  giving  the  complete  crew  and  the  steamer  list  of  an 
English  and  an  American  steamer  in  the  Australian  trade,  and  the 
amounts  are  sot  side  by  side.  The  salary  list  of  the  English  vessel 
is  $4,:U()  a  month,  and  of  the  American  vessel  $5,705  a  month.  When 
you  come  to  reduce  that  to  the  unit  of  tons,  the  American  vessel  being 
a  little  bit  larger,  it  works  out  that  the  sahiries  and  wages  hst  of  the 
American  ship  is  $1.46  per  net  ton  and  the  English  ship  81.79  per  net 
ton ;  so  that  any  statement  that  we  made  based  purely  upon  the  actual 
pay  roll  would  be  misleading,  until  you  come  to  figure  what  it  is  yoo 
get  for  your  pay  roll. 

(The  letter  and  statement  here  submitted  by  Secretary  Redfield 
are  as  follows:) 

T K I  A S i: H Y    D K PA KTM E NT, 

UNirKii  Spa  IKS  GrsTOMs  Service, 

Sari  Fninciaa),  (nl.^  Dfct  mher  14,  191o, 
Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Sfcretari/  of  Commrrct .,  Washintftmij  D.  C. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Herewith  lam  inclosing  a  crew  list  oi  the  flteamshfP 
Sonoma,  owned  by  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  steamship  3/<x*n/i,  ownsS 
by  the  Union  Steamship  Co.,  a  foroij^n  corporation.     I  am  told  by  Mr.  Samuels, 
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t  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  that  the  Union  Steamship  Co.  is  in  receipt  of  a 
y  of  £20,000  a  year  from  the  New  Zealand  Government.  In  addition  to  that, 
rse,  it  recc^ives  an  unknown  sum  from  the  French  Government  for  carrying  the 
between  Tahiti  aud  this  port  and  money  from  the  Australian  Government  for 
riDsr  the  mails  from  that  Commonwealth. 

not  know  whether  this  data  will  be  of  any  value ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
.2ed  of  the  crew^  of  the  American  ship  are  very  much  higher  than  those  paid  by 
lion  Steamship  Co.,  and  that,  despite  this  difference,  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
ind  it  profitable  to  place  on  the  run  between  here  and  Australia  another  steamer 
last  :^  days. 


AMERICAN. 


ENGLISH. 


>mu,  gross,  6,279;  net,  3,911;  oil 
•.  Passenger  capacity],  150,  first 
72,  second  class:  28,  third  class. 

n.  1 $250.00 

oate,  1 125.00 

1  mate,  1 95. 00 

mate,  1 80.00 

1  mate,  1 65. 00 

engineer,  1 180.00 

125.00 
100. 00 
90.00 
85.00 
70.00 
60.00 
70.00 
125.00 
75.00 
50.00 


,       Moana,   gross,   3,914;   net,    2,414;   coal 
burner.     Passenger    capacity,     74,     first 
!  class;  49,  second  class;  40,  third  class. 

:  Captain,  1 .* $180.00 

:  First  mate,  1 92. 00 

Second  mate,  1 78.00 

Third  mate,  1 : 63.00 


assistant  engineer,  1. 
i  assistant  engineer,  1. 
d  a^stant  engineer,  1. 
assistant  engineer,  1 . . 

ngineer.  1 

nsrineer,  1 

ician.  1 

'.  1 

>n,  I 

?3s  operators,  2.  at  $25, . 


Qter,  1 50.00 

«rain,  1 50. 00 

?rma5ters.  4,  at  $45 180. 00 

•n.  12.  at  .$40 480.00 


U*v.  1 

=.  V  at  ^'10 

r:t^".V;ird.     1 

I  stowanl.  1 

i  rubiu  r^tewanl,  1 

ize  .-steward.  1 

rd»'>sos.  2.  at  .$25.. 


e*'i>er,  J 
.>A'.  I... 
1  <  «x)k.  1 
«•<  >rjk.  1 . 
1  i'»«»k.   1 


>aker.  ] 

li  hakor.  I 

»utfher.  1 

i  hut'her,  I 

[ntntryman.  1 

i  {Kintryrnan,  1 

pantry  man.  1 

-1*  ubin  pantryman,  1 

iii»'->-iiuin,  1 

L'l  iiK'-jsinan,  I 

.  iii<*ssnian,  1". 

(•n^  inessuian,  1 

lens  ineasnian,  1 

n  watchman.  1 

;iffe  watchman,  1 

Drs.  2.  at  $30 


25.00 
60.00 
100.00 
60.00 
50.00 
35.00 
50.00 

50.00 
75. 00 
60.00 
45.00 
35.  00 

75.00 
50.00 
60.00 
35.  00 
45.  00 
35.  00 
30.  00 
35.  00 
40.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30. 00 
30. 00 
30.00 
30.00 
60.00 


Chief  engineer,  1 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer,  1 

Fourth  engineer,  1 

Fifth  engineer,  1 

Sixth  engineer,  1 

Seventh  engineer,  1 . . . 

Donkey  man,  1 

Purser,  1 

Surgeon,  1 

Wireless    operators,   2, 

cents 

Carpenter,  1 

Boatswain .  1 


at    24 


Seamen,  10.  at  $39 
Seamen,  2.  at  ?29. 
Deck  boy,  1 


Chief  steward,  1 

Second  steward,.  1 . . . . 
Second  cabin  steward. 
Steerage  steward,  1  . . . 

Steward esv«!.  | 

Stewardess,  1 

Storekeeper,  1 

Ihiof  rook,  1 

Second  cook,  1 

Third  cook.  1 

Third  cook.  1 

Ship's  cook,  1 

First  baker,  1 

Second  baker,  1 

Butcher,  1 


Pantrvnian.  1 


Scuiifry  man,  4,  at  $32 
Pantrvman.  1 


Fironicn's  inessman,  1 


146.00 
102.00 
87.00 
73.00 
58.00 
58.00 
58.00 
53.00 
68.00 
63.00 

.48 
65.00 
44.00 

390.00 
58.00 
10.00 

68.00 
37. 00 
37.00 
32.00 
24.00 
20.00 
27.00 
70.00 
49.00 
36. 00 
36. 00 
44.00 
53.00 
37.4K) 
39.00 

32.00 

128.00 
32.00 


20.00 
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A  MEKicAN — continued.  English — continued. 

Barber.  1 $0. 25     Barber.  1 

Linen  man,  1 35. 00 

Porter,  1 35.00 

Printer,  1 35. 00 

Water  tenders,  3,  at  $r>0 180. 00 

Water  tenders,  3,  at  $55 165. 00 

Oilers,  6,  at  $45 270.00     Oilers,  2,  at  $49 198.00 

Storekeeper  (Eng. ),  1 45. 00     Storekeeper  (Eng. ),  J 49. 00 

Firemen,  10,  at  $55 550.00     Firemen,  12,  at  $49 588.00 

Cadets  ( Eng. ),  3,  at  $20 (JO.  00     Trimmers,  9,  at  $39 :i5L  00 

Silver  man,  1 35. 00 

Waiters,  20,  at  $30 600.00     Waiters,  13,  at  $27 361.00 

Waiters,  14,  at  $24 336.00 

Total,  118 5,705.25  Total.  105 4,340.48 

Mr.  Curry.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  was  some  talk  about  the  reasons 
for  American  money  not  having  been  invested  in  the  merchant 
marine.  Do  you  not  think  that  tlie  primary  reason  is  tliat  there  are 
more  profits  and  more  inducements  for  American  money  in  develop- 
ing the  undeveloped  natural  resources  of  the  country  than  there  was 
to  be  made  by  investing  the  same  amoiuit  of  money  in  the  merchant 
marine  in  the  past  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Curry.  Conditions  have  changed  now  i 

Secretarv  Redield.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true,  Mr.  C-urry,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  we  did  not  liave  enough  money  for  developing  our  own 
internal  resources;  we  had  to  borrow  it  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Curry.  But  there  were  more  profits  in  developing  the  internal 
resources  of  the  country  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Than  there  was  in  putting  the  money  in  the  merchant 
marine  ? 

Secretarv  Redfield.  Un(|uestionably,  and  that  argument  finds  a 
sound  support  in  American  history.  We  were  at  the  origin  a  mari- 
time country,  because  maritime  occupation  m  our  earljr  days  was 
the  most  profitable  occupation.  Money  could  be  made  in  tne  sea. 
As  we  became  agricultural  and  became  industrial,  we  passed  throudi 
an  evolution  when  money  could  be  made  in  those  projects.  Now,  the 
pendulum  has  s>\'ung  agam. 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  nut,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  used  to  charge  10  per  cent 
more  duty  on  imports  that  were  brought  in  foreign  bottoms  than  we 
charged  on  those  brought  in  domestic  bottoms. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  was  a  j)roforential  tariff  for  some  time. 

Mr.  H.vRDY.  In  cimnection  with  having  no  money  to  invest  in 
tTiese  foreign  shij)s,  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  what  money  we  did  have 
to  invest  in  that  wav  and  what  nionev  we  did  invest  that  wav  we 
invested  under  the  foreign  flags? 

Secretarv  Uedfie^  d.    i  es. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Thi»  American  individuals  and  citizens  did  put  money 
into  it,  but  they  put  it  under  foreign  flags? 

Secretarv  Redfif:  .d.  That  is  true  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  true  to  the  extent  of  SI  50,000,000  hi  vested  that 
way  shows  there  was  soniet!nn<]:  else  tlian  the  lack  of  money  that 
caused  them  not  to  invest  un<ler  our  flag? 
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Secretary  Redfield.  I  am  not  sure  a  certain  amount  of  it  was 
not  foreign  money. 

ilr.  Hardy.  But  American  capital  invested  a  vast  amount  of  money 
in  foreign  shipping.     So  there  is  some  other  reason. 
Mr.  CX'RRY'.  rossibly  that  was  the  foreign  subsidy. 
Secretary  Redfield.  A  great  many  reasons  led  to  that  one  result. 
Mr.    IL\RDY.  And  there  are  ships  which  received  absolutely  no 
subsidy  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  very  easy  to  understand,  inasmuch  as 
when  an  American  wants  to  buy  ships  for  the  foreign  trade  he  can 
get  a  British  ship  cheaper, than  an  American  ship? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  was  true  for  a  great  many  year's;  it 
has  ceased  to  be  true  now. 
Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  true  under  certain  conditions. 
Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  had  to  buUd  ships  as  a  jobbing  oper- 
ation, one  ship  at  a  time,  and  go  to  an  English  yard.    We  did  not  make 
that  kind  of  a  ship. 

Mr.  Hardy'.  When  our  commerce  was  flourishing  on  all  the  seas,  it 
was  a  fact  that  we  built  ships  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  other 
nations,  too,  did  we  not? 
Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  we  built  the  best  ships  for  the  money  ? 
Secretary  Redfield.  We  built  a  standardized  ship. 
Mr.  Hardy.  We  at  least  built  the  best  ships  for  the  money,  is  my. 
understanding. 
Secretary  Kedfield.  Yes;  they  were  famous  all  over  the  world. 
Mr.  Cltiry'.  Tlien  we  stopped  the  preferential  duty  and  they  com- 
menced paying  subsidies  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Great   Britain   does   not   pay   subsidies   on 
freighters. 
Mr.  Curry.  They  pay  subsidies  only  on  liners. 
Mr.  Rowe.  Germany  '^works''  us  to  get  a  subsidy. 
Secretary  Redfield.  I  would  like  to  file  with  the  stenographer  a 
memorandum  on  the  British  control  of  merchant  shipping,  giving  the 
British  acts  of  the  last  few  months,  and  to  call  attention  to  Senate 
Document  673,  parts  1  and  2,  last  year,  embodying  the  complaints  of 
business  men  at  that  time  and  the  rise  in  freight  rates  up  to  that  period, 
and  also  to  refer  to  page  137  of  mv  own  annual  report,  in  which  the 
cost  of  operation  of  tnoTarger  vessels  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  is  given 
in  great  <letail,  reduced  to  cost  per  mile  run.     I  put  that  in  there 
thinking  I  woxdd  draw  fire  from  some  private  parties,  and  I  have  not 
<lrawn  it  so  far. 

(The  statement  of  British  control  of  merchant  shipping,  etc.,  here 
submitted  by  Secretary  Redfield  is  as  follows:) 

Department  of  Commkfue, 

HUUBAL    OF    NaVK^ATION, 

Washuuffnn,  Fehi-nni-y  9,  1916. 
Meniorandum  for  Secretary  Redfield. 

BRITISH   CONTROL   OF    MERCHANT   SHIPPING. 

The  following  are  the  principal  war  measures  by  which  the  British  Government 
ha£  taken  control  over  merchant  shipping,  as  far  as  1  know: 

1.  August  5,  1914.     F^ritish  act  passed  prohibiting  British  shii)s  from  carrying  con- 
traband between  foreign  ports  (including  neutral  ports-. 

2.  March  l(i,  1915.     British  act  passed  prohibiting  tninpfor  of  any  British  ship  or 
anv  share  therein  to  foreigners 
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3.  April  13,  1915.  Order  in  Council  requisitioning  all  refrigerated  Bpace  in  British 
ships  in  trade  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  later  River  Plate. 

4.  July  G,  1915.    Made  an  offence  to  take  intoxicating  liouor  into  a  dock  or  on  a  ship. 

5.  November  10,  1915.  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  British  ships  from  carrying 
cargo  between  foreign  ports  after  December  1,  1915,  unless  licensed  so  to  do  by  board 
of  Trade. 

6.  November  10,  1915.  Board  of  Trade  authorized  in  emergencies  to  requisition 
merchant  ships  to  carry  foodstuffs  and  other  necessar>'  supplies  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
(This  indirectly,  of  course,  gives  control  over  rates). 

The  measure.**  above  <1()  not.  n{  course,  cover  requisitions  of  shi^:)s  directly  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  ofjcrations.  Sir  Norman  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Liverjiool  Steamship 
Owners'  AsscK'iation,  and  probably  the  best  authority  in  England  on  the  subject, 
reported  to  his  association  on  October,  1915,  that  the  Admiralty  had  taken  up  for 
Government  service  about  800,  i.  e.  20  per  cent  of  the  steamshijrs  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  are  of  1,000  net  tons  and  upwards.  Of  these  vessels  about 
250  are  liners  and  550  general  cargo  boats.  Amongst  the  liners  are  vessels  certified 
to  carry  as  passengers  and  crews  125,000  persons.  The  Admiralty  has  in  addition 
taken  up  nearly  300  trade  steamships  of  less  than  1,000  net  tons  and  a  very  large 
number  of  tugs,  yachts  and  trawlers.  He  estimated  that  as  a  net  result,  the  war, 
by  losses  and  by  the  requirements  of  the  Admiralty,  has  diminished  by  about  25  per 
cent  the  number  of  British  vessels  available  for  tlie  ocean  over-sea  trade.  Through 
causes  incidental  to  the  war  the  number  of  seamen  available  for  the  ocean  over-flea 
trade  has  also  been  reduced  about  25  per  cent. 

E.  T.  Chamberlain, 

Cominmicmr. 

Secretary  Redfiei.d.  I  think  that  is  everything.  Mr.  Chaimian, 
unless  you  wish  something  more  from  me. 

The  CifAiRMAX.  Are  there  any  further  cjuestions  desired  to  be 
asked  the  Seeretarv  ? 

Mr.  CniRY.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Seeretarv  is  in  position  to 

five  the  information  or  not,  hut  there  have  been  some  claims  made 
efore  this  committee  at  the  last  session,  and  some  few  references  at 
this  time  stating  that  the  American  merchant  marme  was  under  a 
handicap  oji  account  of  the  difference  in  tonnage.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  very  nnich  merit  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  Commissiojier  of  Navigation  will  come  before 
the  committee  and  go  over  that  matter  with  us. 

Secretary  Redfikld.  While  they  say  that  these  ships  have  been 
transferred  un(hM'  the  shin  registry  act,  many  of  them  are  going  back 
to  the  other  flag,  and  wnile  my  good  friend  Dollar  is  quoted  as  an 
example  of  doii>g  that.  I  think  Mr.  (^hamberlain  says  that  ship  has 
not  been  transferred. 

Mr.  Chambkklain.  One  has  been  transferred. 

Secn^tary  Rkdfikld.  But  no  ship  put  under  the  American  flag 
has  ever  been  taken  out  from  under  it. 

Tlie  Chaikman.  Right  at  that  point,  all  his  shi|)s  were  under  the 
English  flag  ui^til  the  war  in  Europe  commenced,  and  then  he  put 
them  under  the  American  flag. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  he  has  kept  them  there,  except  one  sold 
to  Shanghai.  It  was  a  British  shi}>  and  came  under  the  American 
flag  and  was  sold  to  Shanghai,  and  the  new  owner  put  her  under  the 
British  fh\g. 

The  point  1  was  going  to  make  is  that  while  these  «hij>s  are  under 
th(»  American  flag,  the.^e  hun(h*ed  and  0(hl  vessels,  the  officers  of  these 
ships  show  a  most  conmiendable  d(*sire  to  become  American  citizens; 
and  out  of  900  (|uite  a  few  more  than  500  are  abeady  ^Vmorican 
citizens,  over  a  hundred  more  have  taken  out  the  first  papers,  so 
that  substantially  two-thirds  of  them  either  are  citizens  or  are  bocom- 
ing  such,  which  is  not  an  exact  suggestion  that  they  are  expecting 
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to  be  transferred  back  to  a  foreign  flag  in  the  near  future.  It  is  a 
little  side  light  upon  that  situation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  do  so,  and  that 
conditions  will  not  compel  them  to  do  so. 

^Ir.  EIdmonbs.  I  met  a  Japanese  captain  who  said  he  would  like 
to  be  an  American  captain  because  he  got  pie  every  day. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  ELLSWORTH  P.  BEETHOLF,  GAPTAIE 
CGMIIAEDAET,  UllITED  STATES  COAST  GUAED,  TEEAS- 
TJEY   DEPAETMEET. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Bertholf,  state  what  your  position  is,  that 
it  may  go  into  the  record;  I  know  mvself. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Commandant  oi  the  Coast  Guard,  which  in- 
cludes the  Revenue-Cutter  Service. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  how  many  years  have  you  been  such  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Five  years  now. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Bertholf,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
section  11  of  the  bill.  Will  you  explain  its  provisions  and  what  the 
practical  effect  will  be,  and  what  the  cost  will  be  if  certain  of  these 
vessels  are  designated  as  part  of  the  United  States  Naval  Auxiliary 
Reserve? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  had  a  memorandiun  of  that.  I  gave  it  to  sonie- 
body  this  morning,  and  I  have  not  a  copy  now,  but  I  can  get  it  for 
vou. 

m 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  copy. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  If  I  may  nave  it,  please. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  was  handed  to  Capt.  Bertholf.) 

NAVAL   RESERVE   FEATURE   OP  THE   SHIPPING   BILL. 

The  monthly  aUowances  proposed  in  section  11  of  the  bill  seem  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

The  annual  cost  on  a  basis  of  500,000  gross  tons  would  be  about  1631,000  (approxi* 
maiely  ^1.26  per  gross  ton  per  annum)  divided  among  the  units  as  follows: 

S  ships  of  Great  Northern  type $118, 176 

20  ships  of  Havana  type 229,440 

25  ships  of  Suuance  type ' 115,  300 

40  ah ips  of  ^ ^/a ntic  type 168, 480 

631, 396 

Gnat  Xorthem,  owned  by  the  Portland  &  Seattle  Railroad  Co.  and  operating  be* 
twe^n  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Honolulu:  Type,  fast  passenger  and  freight 
steamer;  speed.  23  knots;  gross  tonnage,  8,225;  built,  1915;  cost,  $1,250,000. 
r)rew:  Pw  annum. 

9  officers,  at  $15  per  month $1,  620 

3  warrant  officers,  at  $12  per  month 432 

20  petty  officers,  at  $10  per  month 2, 400 

172  men,  at  $5  per  month 10, 320 

204  14, 772 

Havana,  owned  by  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.  and  operating  between 
New  York  and  Havana:  Type,  medium  speed  passenger  and  freight  steamer;  speed, 
18  knots;  gross  tonnage,  6,391;  built,  1907;  cost,  $960, OpO. 
Qf^^ ;  Per  annum . 

8  officers,  at  $15  per  month |1, 440 

3  warrant  officers,  at  $12  per  month 432 

20  petty  officers,  at  $10  per  month 2, 400 

120  men,  at  $5  per  month 7,200 

151  11, 472 

32910—16 11 
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Snwanee,  owned  by  the  State  Street  Trust  Co.:  Type,  slow  paasenger  and  fraighv 
steamer;  speed,  13  knots;  gross  tonnage,  3,648;  built,  1911;  cost,  1550,000. 

Per 
Crew:  timum. 

5  officers,  at  $15  per  month $900 

3  warrant  officers,  at  $12  per  month 432 

8  petty  officers,  at  $10  per  month 000 

52  men,  at  $5  per  month 3, 120 

68  5,412 

Atlantic,  owned  by  John  S.  Emery  &  Co.  (Inc.):  Type,  bulk  freight  carrier;  speed, 

12  knots;  gross  tonnage,  5,330:  built,  1914;  cost,  $540,000. 

Per 
Crew:  iiimini. 

5  officers,  at  $15  per  month $900 

3  warrant  officers,  at  $12  per  month 432 

8  petty  officers,  at  $10  per  month 960 

32  men,  at  $5  per  month 1, 920 

48  ^        ^  4,212 


Nambor 
in  crews. 


8  Great  Northerns 

90  Havanas 

35  Suwanees 

40  Atlantics 


Total 

ApiMTOzimations . 


1,K33 
3.020 
1,700 
1,020 


8,272 
8,300 


Grora 
tonnai^. 


66,040 
127,820 

91,200 
213,200 


Cost  tor 
Navml 


allowannt 
p^amumi. 


tll8,17S 
229,440 
115,800 
188,480 


498,260 
500,000 


681,; 
681,000 


The  object  sought  under  that  is  sort  of  a  corollary  to  the  other  pro- 
vision whereby  any  of  these  vessels  leased  or  sold  by  the  board  must 
be  obligated  to  become  available  as  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war.  This 
section  1 1  acts,  in  a  measure,  to  provide  for  the  crews  of  those  vessels 
and  to  encourage  a  naval  reserve  in  the  personnel,  the  idea  being 
that  the  officers  and  men  on  these  various  board  ships  should,  in 
consideration  of  a  smaU  monthly  retainer,  obUgate  themselves  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Navy  whenever  requirea  in  time  of  war  or 
other  national  emergency. 

In  estimating  on  the  cost  of  this  feature  of  the  bill,  we  take  as 
examples  four  types  of  ships  now  in  existence. 

First,  the  Great  Northemy  operating  on  the  west  coast.  She  is  a 
fast  passenger  and  freight  steamer,  making  23  knots.  Presumably, 
as  auxiliaries,  they  woidd  need  several  of  those  ships — as  wo  figured 
on  eight  of  them. 

Next,  20  ships  of  the  Havanna  type.  She  is  a  medium-speed  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer. 

Next,  25  ships  of  the  Survanee  type,  this  vessel  being  a  slow  passen- 
ger and  freight  steamer. 

And  next,  40  ships  of  the  Atlantic  type.  She  is  a  bulk  freight 
carrier. 

Taking  a  total  of  93  ships  of  these  four  tvpes,  we  figured  what  the 
total  cost  would  be  under  section  11  of  the  Dill,  if  all  of  the  personnel 
of  those  ships  were  enrolled  imder  the  naval-reserve  feature.  ThiB 
would  give  approximately  500,000  gross  tons  for  naval  auxiliaries,  s 
personnel  of  7,300  men,  and  would  cost  annuaUy  only  $631,000. 
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Of  course,  to  have  a  larger  reserve  would  simply  be  a  question  of 
multiples,  but  this  is  the  maximum  amount  section  11  of  the  bill 
would  cost,  providing  the  crews  of'aU  of  these  ships  would  enroll. 
The  enrollment  is  voluntary,  and,  of  course,  all  persons  to  be  enrolled 
must  be  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  does  not  say  so  in  the  act. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  thought  it  did — that  is,  provided  that  they 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  hne  19. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  $631,000? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $631,000  would  be  the  maximum  cost  under  this 
section  for  500,000  gross  tons  of  shipping. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Of  course  aU  the  men  on  the  ships  would  not  be 
dibble? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  no;  and  possibly  aU  the  men  on  the  ships 
would  not  volunteer.  So  it  would  not  cost  us  this  much,  although  in 
estimating  the  cost  we  assimied  a  full  crew  for  all  these  vessels. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Is  that  money  to  come  out  of  the  $50,000,000,  Mr. 
Qi&irman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  well  spent. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  well  spent.  I  was  wondering  where  it  was  to 
come  from  and  who  was  to  pay  it. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  bill  provides  that  later  on  all  expenses  are  to 
be  paid  from  the  sum  provided.  Furthermore,  all  of  these  naval- 
reserve  features  must  operate  imder  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  so 
toat  the  military  feature  is  not  imduly  emphasized.  It  must  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  trade  requirements. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  the  average  pay  of  a  man  on  an  American  ship 
was  $30,  would  it  only  be  $25  under  this  ?  If  so,  it  would  act  just  the 
same  as  the  subsidy  to  a  ship  in  reducing  the  wages  of  the  ship;  or 
would  they  still  pay  the  full  salary  and  take  this  as  an  aside  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  do  not  know  just  how  that  would  work.  In  the 
English  service  the  enhsted  men  of  the  reserve  receive  an  annual 
retainer;  the  officers  do  not  and  are  paid  only  when  called  for  training 
or  for  actual  service. 

Mr.  RowE.  In  other  words,  if  given  that  extra  pay  it  would  tend 
to  sec-ure  a  higher  grade  of  men  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Naturally,  and  not  only  that,  I  think  experience 
has  taught  there  is  something  more  besides  the  pay.  These  men  will 
be  very  glad  to  enroll  as  reserves.  It  gives  them  a  certain  standing 
and  steady  income  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  And  provides  that  they  must  be  American  citi- 
zens ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  they  must  be  American  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Under  existing  law,  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  aside 
from  the  watch  officers,  are  not  required  to  be  American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  did  not  object;  I  was  only  trying  to  see  what  the 
effect  would  be.  Here  is  the  proposition:  Take  a  ship  with  50  men, 
25  go  into  the  Naval  Reserve,  say,  getting  $30  a  month  as  wages. 
Twenty-five  of  those  get  $30  and  25  get  $30,  together  with  the  $5 
from  the  Naval  Reserve.  What  would  be  the  result  of  these  men 
getting  $5  more  than  the  other  feUow?  Would  that  be  to  reduce 
their  wages  to  $25  a  month,  because  they  are  getting  this  ? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  I  could  not  say  how  it  would  act.  In  the  case 
you  speak  of,  25  men  belonging  to  the  auxiliary  reserve,  and  25  not, 
and  tne  rate  for  that  ship  being  $30  a  month,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  ship  would  be  successuil  if  they  reduce  the  wages  of  those  25 
men  85.  Tnose  men  would  go  to  other  ships  where  tney  would  be 
allowed  to  keep  this  as  extra,  and  if  they  were  good  men  they  would  ... 
get  it.  .: 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  that  would  work  out  that  way, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  ship  go  imder  that  rule 
where  every  man  would  be  in  the  reserve. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  because  the  tendency  of  the  shipping  people 
is  to  Keep  their  crew  if  they  can,  and  it  is  much  more  economical  to  ^ 
do  so. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  have  some  information  on  the  nativity  of  sailors  in 
certain  ports,  that  is,  other  than  officers,  if  it  is  worth  while  putting   - 
into  the  record.     The  United  States  supervising  inspector  at  San  ^ 
Francisco  reports  that  up  to  January  28  of  this  year  2,064  sailoiB   . 
have  quaUfied  imdor  the  seaman's  act;  of  that  number  the  nativB 
bom  were  8  per  cent,  168;  the  naturalized  17  per  cent,  345;  foreign* 
ers,  75  per  cent,  1,551;  the  total  of  2,064. 

Of  the  nine  largest  ports  in  the  United  States,  including  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  others,  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  following: 

s 

[San  Francisco  Daily  Commercial  News,  Feb.  9, 1916.]  * 

The  foreign  trade  department  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  pro- 
cured from  the  United  Stales  local  inspectors  at  the  principal  ports  an  official  statement 
of  the  number  of  seamen  who  have  received  certificates  since  the  seaman 'a  law 
became  effective. 


Ports. 


Puget  Sound . . 

Portland 

San  Francisco. 

Galveston 

New  Orleans . . 

Baltimore 

New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia.. 


Total 
numl>er 
passed. 


mi 

226 
2,Oft4 
2S8 
293 
752 
3,163 
742 
699 


Native- 
born 

Ameri- 
cans. 


9 
11 

168 
29 
15 

513 


Per 
cent. 


Natmtd- 

ized 
AnJe^^ 


cans. 


Per 
cent. 


Aliens. 


1 
5 
8 

10 
5 

72 


455 

14 

1            185 

25 

161 

23 

18  j 

44 
345 

20  J 

10 

17 
199  ' 

89  ' 

25 


2 

19 

17 

7 

3 

2 

6 

12 

4 


8frt 
171 

1,551 
239 
268 
192 

2,500 
468 

513 


Per 

cent. 


•7 

n 

75 
88 
92 

as 
m 

o 

73 


Total. 


9,118 


1,576 


•67 


6,775  i 


7$ 


Capt.  Bertholf.  Of  course,  undor  this  provision  there  would  be 
an  added  incentive  for  a  man  to  become  a  naturaUzod  citizen. 
There  is  probably  a  considerable  percentage  of  those  men  now  enti- 
tled to  be  naturalized;  but  with  no  particular  advantage  in  naturali- 
zation imder  existing  law,  they  arc  either  careless  in  the  matter  or 
thev  did  not  have  the  time  to  attend  to  it,  going  from  port  to  port, 
and  never  remaining  long  in  one  port.  This  section  11  would  be  an 
inducement  to  men  who  wanted  to  be  citizens  to  qualify. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
10.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  February  11,  1916,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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MERCHANT  MARINE. 


Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington)  D.  C,  Friday,  February  11,  1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
mder  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  present  this  morning  Mr.  A.  B. 
Farquhar,  who  is  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has  other  business  this  morning,  and  if 
there  is  no  objection  we  will  let  him  make  such  a  statement  as  he 
ctres  to  with  reference  to  the  bill,  H.  R.  10500,  known  as  the  ship- 
ping bill. 

gTATEMEKT  OF  MB.  A.  B.  FABQUHAB,  TOBK,  PA.,  VICE-PBESI- 
DEHT  CHAMBEB  OF  COMMEBCE  OF  THE  UITITED  STATES. 

The  CHAmMAX.  Mr.  Farquhar,  please  state  to  the  committee  your 
business  connections. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  have  been  in  business  60  years  the  7th  of  next 
April,  and  have  been  in  the  foreign  trade  for  50  years,  shipping  to 
export-  estabUshments  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  P\\rquiiar.  Mainly  machinery — steam  engines,  boilers,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and.  machinery  of  various  kinds.  I  hiive  an 
a4rri<ultural  implement  factory,  and  also  a  large  machinery  factory  in 
Y'ork,  Pa. 

Of  course,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  shipping  at  low  rates 
until  the  war  came  on,  and  I  took  no  very  special  interest  in  the 
que--tion  of  mercantile  marine,  except  that  I  felt  it  was  very  essential 
for  the  support  of  our  Navy.  Since  then  I  have  seen  plainly  that  we 
an*  -ufTernig  very  much  in  many  ways  by  not  having  a  mercantile 
marine  of  our  own.  You  see,  when  you  get  a  competitor  to  carry 
your  goods  and  have  no  way  of  ship])ing  them  exce])t  through  a  com- 
petitor vou  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Ho  will,  of  course,  give  his  own 
people  tlie  preference  in  rates  and  he  will  give  them  preference  in  very 
many  ways,  especially  when  there  is  more  shipping  than  there  is  room 
for.  We  are  delayed  both  in  loading  and  in  aelivery,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  our  opinion,  that  we  can  successfully  hold  our  export  trade 
in  competition  with  the  world  unless  we  have  our  own  shipping. 

So  I  nave  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  subsidy  or  subvention  sufficient  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  running  American  ships  and  the  cost  of  running 
foreign  ships,  unless,  of  course,  all  the  restrictions  are  removed. 

1(31 
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Now.  I  find  in  England,  although  the  labor  unions  are  stronger 
there  than  anywhere  else  m  the  world,  that  they  hiterfere  in  no  wuy 
with  the  shipping.  They  see  it  is  to  their  advantage  in  the  long  ruii, 
becaiL«^e  it  gives  them  more  work.  I  believe  oiu*  kbor  unions  would 
see  the  matter  in  the  same  way  if  the  facts  were  pointed  out  to  them, 
and  that  they  would  oppose  all  restrictions  of  any  kind  upon  our 
having  it. 

Of  course,  with  restrictions  against  shipping,  it  wiD  be  impossible 
to  get  capital  in  America  to  invest  to  any  great  extent  in  ships  unless 
they  are  assured  the  Grovemment  will  pay  them  enough  to  make  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  American  and  foreign  labor,  and  in 
the  long  run  that  would  pay  us  richly.  We  would  be  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  bett(T  off  now  if  even  five  or  six  million  dollars  had 
been  expended  annually  in  the«^last  15  or  20  years  in  subventions  or 
subsidies,  and  we  would  now  have  a  large  mercantile  marine.  And 
that  mercantile  marine,  of  course,  if  the  Government  subsidized  it, 
should  be  available  for  the  Navy  in  case  of  any  trouble.  Our  Navy 
is  of  no  use  without  it.  We  had  difficulties  enough  in  the  Spanish 
War,  when  we  had  to  buy  old,  worthless  vessels  at  tremendous 
prices. 

We  have  idle  navy  yards  in  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  and  Ports- 
mouth that  could  be  occupied  right  now  and  started  to  work  build- 
ing ships.  Of  course,  it  would  cost  more  than  it  would  for  private 
concerns  to  build  them,  but  our  individual  yards  are  filled  lor  at 
least  two  vears  to  come.  Those  navy  yards  are  of  no  use  while 
they  are  idle,  and  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  give  them  work, 
to  nave  the  men  trained,  and,  as  a  business  man,  I  think  that  in  the 
long  run  it  would  paj"  the  coimtry  richly. 

But  a  mercantile  marine  now  is  absolutely  essential  il  we  are  to 
carry  on  our  export  trade.  We  are  paying  from  200  to  300  per  cent, 
and  as  high  as  800  per  cent,  more  tiian  we  paid  four  years  ago  for 
shipping  goods.  In  very  many  cases  we  can  not  ship  at  all.  The 
raiiroaos  are  clogged  up,  so  that  we  can  not  even  get  railroad  trans- 
portation to  the  vessels.  And  as  an  exporter  and  a  manufacturer 
lor  export  I  find  it,  in  mv  judgment,  absolutely  essential  that  some- 
thing should  bo  done,  and,  although  I  do  not  approve  of  Government 
t)wnership — it  costs  far  more  for  the  Grovernment  to  build  ships  and 
to  run  them  and  to  manage  them  and,  for  that  matter,  to  manage 
anvthing  else,  than  it  does  individuals — yet  in  tliis  emergency  I 
cordiaUv  approve  of  the  present  bill,  wliich  I  have  read  caremllv.  I 
think  the  country  has  lost  very  heavily  by  not  passing  the  bill  a 
year  ago.  I  did  not  favor  it  tli<»n,  but  there  is  no  question  that  at 
that  time  we  could  have  bought  sliips  from  Italy,  Norway,  and 
elsewhere,  and  we  would  have  had  ships  to  the  value  of  at  least 
$100,000,000  more  than  it  was  proposed  to  pay  for  them,  and  it 
would  have  saved  that  much  more.  That,  how*ever,  is  past;  but 
even  this  bill  as  it  stands  'will  be  a  sU^p,  at  any  rate,  and  with  a* 
competent  board  appointed — and  it  would  have  to  be  an  expert 
board,  of  course,  on  the  phm  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Comnus- 
sion.  which  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  shippers  -there  would  be  no 
trouble  about  any  imposition.  Th(»  board,  I  think,  would  see  that 
nothing  must  be  done  to  interfere  with  AmericaiLs  building  ships, 
because  we  need  not  $50,000,000,  but  ?50(),000,000  to  build  even  a 
fair  amount  of  ships  to  carry  on  our  own  trade.     The  English  have 
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20,000,000  or  21,000,000,000  tons,  and  we  have  only  about  750,000 
tons,  and  yet  we  do  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
world. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  special  to  say,  but  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  that  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  said  an  expert  board  would  be  necessary.  Have 
Tou  noticed  that  this  bill  does  not  require  any  experts  on  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  I  have  noticed  that.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake  that  the  President  would  see  the  wisdom  of  correcting  as  he 
&}rpoints  the  members.  I  see  no  special  objection  to  having  the 
Secretary  of  Conamerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  board 
if  the  other  three  men  were  all  experts  who  understood  shipping  and 
all  that  pertains  to  it.  They  would  be  in  the  majority  but,  of  course, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Navy  Department  woidd  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Men  should  be  educated  for  the  mercan- 
tile marine  service  on  those  vessels.  The  idea  of  having  apprentices 
is  a  good  one,  I  think. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  think  that  the  Secretaries  in  the  Cabinet,  with 
their  other  multitudinous  duties,  could  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
details  of  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  think  it  is  of  such  paramount  importance  they 
would  take  the  necessary  time.  I  have  found  as  a  business  man  that 
I  could  always  find  time  to  do  what  it  was  necessary  to  do.  The 
busier  I  was  the  more  time  I  would  find. 

Mr.  Curry.  But  you  have  never  tried  to  do  something  you  did  not 
know  something  about  ? 

Mr.  Varquhar.  No;  I  have  always  taken  great  pains  to  study  it. 
This  bill  I  have  taken  pains  to  stud.y  from  its  very  inception,  and  I 
have  followed  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for  the  last  30  years. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  have  said  something  about  the  disadvantages 
that  the  American  merchant  marine  was  under.  Do  you  know  what 
they  are?     If  you  do  not,  I  do  not  want  to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  I'^arquhar.  I  only  know  such  as  have  come  under  my  personal 
notice.  The  shipping  companies  give  preferonce  to  the  jx^ople  of 
their  own  countries  in  shipping,  and  if  there  is  a  scarctiy  oi  Khip])ing 
we  do  not  get  it;  we  have  to  await  their  convenience.  Preference  is 
given  nlso  bv  way  of  advertisement — the  flag  is  an  advertisement  in 
the  ports.  I  remember  very  well  that  in  1850,  when  I  went  in  busi- 
ness, in  my  travels  I  would  see  our  flag  in  pretty  nearly  every  port, 
and  we  do  not  see  it  now  at  all.  That  would  be  a  great  advertisement 
to  our  busim^ss  and  our  trade. 

Mr.  Curry.  Of  course,  the  giving  of  that  preference  is  natural.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  American  law  that  would  prevent  an  American 
ship  from  giving  pn^f erence  to  an  American  shipper  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  No;  there  Is  nothing  in  the  law  at  present,  but  I 
think  that  if  we  appointed  a  board  whatever  restrictions  are  made 
against  American  snip]>ing  would  gradually  be  made  rgainst  foreign 
shi]>])ing  and  they  would  all  be  put  in  the  same  class. 

Mr.  Curry.  At  the  time  you  speak  about,  when  the  American 
5hi[)ping  was  first  or  second  in  the  ship])ing  of  the  world,  you  remember 
that  America  allowed  a  differential  of  10  per  cent  on  goods  carried  in 
Amerif-an  bottoms? 

Mr.  Iarquhar.  Yes;  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  I  think  the  most  of 
it  was  5  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Curry.  Five  per  cent  across  the  Atlantic  and  10  per  cent  to 
the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  Of  course,  we  had  the  advan- 
tage when  the  ships  were  nearly  all  of  wood.  When  steel  was  sub- 
stituted for  wood  it  gave  the  f-nglish  an  advantage  over  us,  but  now 
we  make  steel  just  as  cheaply  as  they  do. 

Mr.  Curry.  For  the  past  20  years  the  only  difference  in  cost  of 
construction  between  a  British  ship  and  an  American  ship,  as  far  as 
material,  not  labor,  is  concerned,  has  been  three-eighths  of  1  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  it  amounted  to  very  little.  But  it  costs  so 
much  more  to  run  American  ships  on  account  of  the  higher  pric^  of 
labor  and  various  restrictions  in  our  navigation  laws. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  if  you  will  look  that  up  you  will  find  that,  ton 
for  ton,  it  does  not  cost  so  much  more  as  yoii  imagine.  Have  you 
looked  into  that  ? 

Mr.  h  arquhar.  Oh,  yes.  Tlie  difference  is  not  so  great  as  people 
commonly  think,  but  it  takes  but  a  very  small  difference  to  swing  the 
trade  one  way  or  the  other.  I  have  been  o])))osed  to  giving  the 
American  ships  the  preference  in  the  way  of  tariff,  but  I  nave  come 
to  the  conclusion  it  is  so  necessarv'  that  if  we  want  a  mercantile 
marine  we  should  change  that.  I  think  the  American  ship  should 
have  05  per  cent  advantage. 

Mr.  Cukry.  Our  treaties  contain  a  provision  requiring  one  year's 
notice  from  this  country  or  the  other  countr^'^ 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  and  notice  has  been  given  t^)  most  of  the 
countries,  so  that  they  can  be  changed  this  summer. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  notice  has  been  given,  so  far  as  the  seamen's 
law  is  concerned,  but  not  so  far  as  the  5  per  cent  is  concefncd  in  the 
Underwood  bill. 

Mr.  Farqi'har.  Xo. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Farquhar,  you  sav  that  at  this  time  when  our 
merchant  marine  was  so  flourishing  there  was  a  differential  of  5  per 
cent  on  the  Atlantic  and  10  per  cent  on  the  Pacific  on  goods  earned 
in  our  own  ships  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  vou  remember  back  as  far  as  1828? 

Mr.  P\\rqitiiar.  No.  In  1828,  of  course,  we  commenced  to  do  the 
vast  majority  of  our  shipping.  By  1830  we  did  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
shipping.  But  I  do  not  remember  back  that  far.  The  first  thing 
I  remember  is  the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison  and  tlie  cannon  fired  over 
his  grave,  but  I  was  too  young  then  to  give  the  shipping  question 
anv  attention.     [Laughter.] 

^Ir.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  that  there  has  been  no  differential  or 
discriminating  dutv  allowed  to  ships  bearing  our  flag  since  1828t 

Mr.  Farqitiar.  i  thought  that  change  was  made  in  1836? 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  1828,  under  Anderw  Jackson,  the  last  vestige  of  a 
discriminating  duty  was  done  away  Avith.  Now,  you  have  no 
recollection  oT  a  time  when  discriminating  duties  caused  our  ships 
to  be  on  the  seas  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Oh,  I  think  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
starting  them  on  the  seas  in  the  first  place,  but  not  in  keeping  them 
there.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  time  when  a  differential  was 
allowed. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  So  you  are  mistaken,  I  suppose,  about  the  time  when 
Tou  say  you  saw  our  ships  on  the  seas,  when  you  say  they  were 
eoioying  a  5  {>er  cent  differential  or  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  l^RQUHAR.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  think  the  mer- 
cantile marine  was  started  and  built  up  largely  by  that  discrimination, 

by  the  disposition  shown  by  Congress 

'Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  if  up  to  1828  we  had  discrim- 
inating duties  that  would  have  carried  us  on  to  1861  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  do  not  think  there  would  have 
been  any  falling  off  if  we  had  had  this  discriminating  duty,  up  to  1856, 
probably,  when  iron  took  the  place  of  wood  so  largely  in  ships. 
There  was  a  falling  off  then  when  England  had  the  advantage  in 
material. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  confess  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 

Creenta^e  of  our  trade  along  about  1856,  England  beginning  to  build 
tter  ships. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  it  commenced  to  fall  off  very  much  about 
that  time. 

Mr.  HLardy.  Did  you  ever  look  into  the  question  to  see  whether  the 
prosperity  of  the  American  merchant  marine  was  not  always  co- 
existant  with  the  fact  that  the  Amorican  shipper  had  the  best  ship 
for  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Farquiiar.  Yes;  those  grand  old  clipper  ships  they  used  to 
lun  were  the  best  on  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  were  the  best  up  to  1856  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes. 

iir.  Hardy.  And  as  long  as  we  had  the  best  and  cheapest  ships  we 
won  our  way  on  the  seas,  didn^t  we? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  that  is  true;  but  we  must  remember  there 
was  comparatively  little  difference  in  labor. 

Mr.  Hvrdy.  Yes;  and  just  as  soon  as  our  ships  commenced  to  cost 
more  than  tliey  cost  in  England  they  commenced  to  build  better 
vessels  and  began  to  crawl  up  on  us. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  when  the  war  came  on  and  we  lost  part  of  our 
shipping  and  put  a  heavy  duty  on  shipbuilding  material  and  it  began 
to  cost  us  more  to  build  ships  we  then  fell  still  further  behind,  and 
ever>'  day  we  have  been  behmd  has  been  a  day  when  our  vessels  cost 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  theirs. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  No,  not  altogether;  because  of  late  years  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  difference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  suppose  the  propulsion  we  already  had  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  has  been  kcopmg  us  down.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  it  not  practically  impossible  lor  this  nation  or  any  other  nation 
to  compete  on  the  open  seas  with  vessels  that  cost  50  to  100  per 
cent  more  than  the  vessels  of  their  competitors? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  It  is  absolutely  impossible.  But  vessels  do  not 
cost  here  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent  more  than  in  England. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That,  of  course,  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  only  hear  it  from  our  builders  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any  shipbuilder  at  this  time  would 
insist  that  it  costs  any  more  to  build  a  ship  in  an  American  shipyard 
than  it  costs  abroad. 
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Mr.  Farquhar.  No;  because  we  have  been  trying  to  buy  them- 


The  Chairman.  The  diflFerenco  in  cost  has  been  gradually  lessening 
during  the  years  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  of  the  opinion  they  can  be  built  here  as  cheaply 
as  anywhere. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  That  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that  I  can  export 
in  competition  with  every  nation  in  the  world.  Several  years  ago  I  . 
was  talking  with  an  English  manufacturer  who  was  manufacturing 
for  South  Africa  the  same  class  of  goods  that  I  was  making.  He 
told  me  what  the  goods  cost,  what  his  expenses  were.  He  said  at 
that  time,  which  was  a  good  many  years  ago — 1884 — "I  can  manu- 
facture those  goods  cheaper  than  you  can  in  America.  My  material 
is  cheaper;  my  iron  and  steel  are  cheaper.'  ''No/'  I  said,  '*your 
labor  is  very  much  higher.  You  have  one  process  there  that  you 
pay  64  cents  for;  I  make  the  same  thing  for  6i  cents.  If  I  find  there 
are  enough  of  those  goods  wanted  to  warrant  it,  I  can  compete  with 
you  and  you  will  have  to  stop  making  them."  **A11  right,"  he  said, 
*'beat  me  if  you  can."  Well,  some  time  later,  when  a  new  contract 
was  made,  the  contract  went  to  me  and  he  could  not  touch  it.  We 
made  a  profit  on  it  in  competition  with  England. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  are  wavs  of  meeting  competition  if  you  have  to,  ' 

Mr.  Farquhar.  We  are  the  most  wasteful  and  careless  nation  on  ' 
the  earth. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  just  so  long  as  our  ship-  ' 
builders  are  given  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  coastwise  trade  and 
not  reauired  to  compete  for  it  they  are  very  likely  to  charge  more  for  • 
ships  tnan  if  they  had  to  compete  ?  *  ■'- 

Mr.  Farquhar.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  all  the  discussions  of  ^ 
the  fading  away  of  our  merchant  marine  you  have  seen  very  littla  ' 
from  the  interested  parties  in  reference  to  that  difference  in  the  'ij 
cost  of  ships,  but  you  have  heard  about  wages  and  things  of  that 
sort,   and   about   our   restricted   and   antinuated   navigation   la¥ra. 
Have  vou  ever  found  anybody  who  could  toll  you  what  those  '*anti-^" 
quated  navigation  laws  '*  were  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Not  anyone  who  could  give  a  complete  answer.  ' 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  would  inquire  from  now  until  the  next 
Congress,  and  if  3^ou  find  anyone  I  would  Uke  for  you  to  report  it 
to  me.  '"  - 

Mr.  Farquilvr.  I  am  a  practical  business  man,  you  know 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  not  studied  the  law ' 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes:  I  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  just  heard  that  song  about  the  antiquated^ 
laws? 

Mr.  Farqithak.  Yes;  I  can  not  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer^ 
although  I  have  studied  it.  I  only  know  that  in  England  the  shij^— 
pers  are  all  encouraged,  and  in  this  country  they  seem  to  be  dil^* 
couraged  l)ecausc  in  aU  the  discussions  in  the  Houses  of  ConyU*' 
there  has  been  no  disposition  to  encourage  the  shipbuilders  of  tb>^ 
country. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  find  any  law  that  is  on  our  statute  book* 
that  the  shipowners  have  ever  asked  us  to  repeal?  Of  couifl^- 
you  might  mention  the  seamen's  bill 
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Mr.  Farquhab.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  some  mistakes  there. 
Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  merchant  marine  had  gone  down  before  that. 
Xow,  will  you  find  out  from  them  or  anybody  else  what  law  there  is 
on  our  statute  books  that  ship  owners  have  asked  us  to  repeal  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  The  shipowners  have  not  taken  suflScient  interest 
in  their  ships,  except  in  domestic  trade,  as  you  say.  They  have  not 
oi^anized  and  have  not  done  their  part;  I  am  wiUing  to  say  that. 
That  has  hurt  us  and  hurt  our  mercantile  marine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Hill  only  a  Uttle  while  ago  made  the  statement 
diat  the  cost  of  an  American  ship  was  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more. 
Mr.  Farquhar.  Mr.  Hill  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Possibly  he  did.     Even  if  it  is  25  per  cent,  or  even 

if  it  is  only  15  per  cent,  do  you,  as  a  business  man,  beUeve  that  any 

carrier  virill  use  a  vessel  that  costs  15  per  cent  more  than  he  could  buy 

one  for  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  No;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  similar  subventions 

▼ere  started  up 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  without  subvention  our 
shipowners  would  give  the  shipyards  the  same  support  if  you  would 
let  them  buy  them  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  beUeve  that  if  our  navy  yards  were  encouraged 
U)  run  at  their  full  capacity  they  could  buy  very  much  cheaper.  In 
England,  you  know,  they  have  standardized  the  shipbuilding  busi- 
ness until  they  can  turn  them  out  just  Uke  cutting  pieces  off  a  roll 
of  tape. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  what  business  have  we  got  in  the  shipbuilding 
business  if  our  shipbuilders  can  not  standardize  as  well  as  any  other 
country  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  The  whole  trouble  is  in  starting  up.     If  they  are 
fncouraged  to  start  I  believe  they  would  continue. 
Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  afraid  we  are  arguing  now. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  You  made  the  statement  to  Mr.  Hardy,  I  believe, 
Aat  you  thought  our  coastwise  trade  should  bo  open  to  foreign  ships  ? 
Mr.  Farquhar.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  understood  that  you  did.  But  you  say  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  and  would  encourage  shipbuilding  if  the  coastwise 
trade  were  open.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  continue  our 
navigation  laws  so  our  coastwise  trade  can  be  protected  ? 
Mr.  Farquhar.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  it  should  bo  protected. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  And  you  also  think  that  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and 
P«»rt()  Kico  should  be  kept  in  our  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  think  they  should  be  kept  in  our  coastwise  trade. 
And  1  will  go  further  than  that:  I  think  they  ought  to  bo  made  a  part 
of  the  country  really. 

Mr.  TCdmonds.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  war  were  not  going  on  in 
lurop<^  and  ordinary  conditions  prevailed  we  would  bo  able  to  build 
iiips  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  they  do  in  Europe  ? 

ilr.  Farqi'har.  Not  unless  we  built  them  in  largo  quantities.  We 
l^ould  have  to  arrange  to  build  them  in  large  numbers. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Well,  we  have  to  consider  that  this  war  is  not  going 
to  last  forever,  and  afterwards  this  bill  is  going  to  be  in  operation. 
'Sow,  you  do  not  think  for  a  mintite  that  with  the  difference  between 
ft^  class  of  labor  in  this  country  and  the  class  of  labor  in  the  shipyards 
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of  England  it  is  possible  to  build  a  ship  within  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  an  English  ship,  do  you? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  because  I  think  we  can  furnish  the  material 
cheaper.  The  making  of  steel  is  the  greatest  expense.  We  make  it 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  were  exporting  in 
large  quantities  even  before  the  war.  I  think  that  would  make  a 
diflference  in  our  favor.  And  I  think  the  American  workmens  will 
do  more  than  English  workmen;  they  do  it  in  every  other  bu  iness 
that  is  standardized  and  run  on  a  large  scale.  The  shipbuilding  busi- 
ness heretofore  has  been  run  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  they  have  not 
built  them  an3rwhere  near  as  cheaply  as  they  could. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  we  are  gradually  approaching  the  i>oint  where 
we  can  build  them  cheaper? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  think  we  can  come  within  about  5  per  cent  after 
the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Before  the  war  it  was  a  difference  of  40  per  cent  on 
the  same  class  of  ships? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Oh,  no 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  has  been  that  it  was  not  to  exceed 
25  per  cent,  and  before  the  war  in  recent  years  it  was  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  There  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  a 
case  where  a  man  took  an  English  boat  and  an  American  boat  oi  the 
same  class,  and  he  figured  that  the  difference  in  price  was  40  per  cent. 
This  was  about  two  years  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  It  wUvS  the  same  class  of  ship? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  a  ship  that  they  had 
standardized  and  we  had  not  standardized.  But  I  remember  very 
distinctly  taking  the  figures  at  the  time  and  figuring  out  it  was  about 
40  per  cent  difference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  say  right  there  that  last  year  a  shipowner  in  the 
oil  business  told  mo  of  ordering  a  ship  here  for  which  he  paid  $600,000, 
which  ho  could  have  got  abroad  for  $375,000. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  boat  is  boing  built  by  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth 
at  Wilmington. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  torgotton  the  details,  but  that  is  the  difference 
he  told  mo. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  realize  that.  Mr.  Hardy.  I  realize  that  the  price 
is  growing  olosor.  Whether  tliat  situation  will  continue  after  the 
war  is  ovor,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  tliink  anvl)odv  knows. 

Mr.  Farqi'tiar.  So  many  have  boon  killed  ovor  there  and  so  many 
ships  have  boon  destroyed  I  have  an  idea  that  labor  will  advance  in 
price  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  woidd  not  bo  surprised  myself. 

Mr.  CiRRY.  Are  von  aociuainted  with  the  svstom  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  by  which  they  practically  com])ol  the  business  men 
of  Groat  Britain  to  assist  in  building  up  their  merchant  marine  f  I 
have  a  statomont  here  and  will  ^Wq  it  to  vou,  if  von  are  not. 

Mr.  FARQniAR.  There  is  some  truth  in  that.  The  Government  is 
always  ready  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  Government  does  not  help  tramp  ships. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  a  way  to  force  English  manufacturers,  exjwrteff, 
and  importers  to  subscribe  for  minority  stork  in  privately-owned  vessels  and  to  mike 
their  investments  permanent.  Such  required  investment  is  based  on  the  voIuum 
of  trade  of  the  individual  firm  or  corj)oration,  as  the  case  may,y)e. 
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No  Knglif«h  bnainesB  man  dare  refuse  to  make  sach  investment  when  requeeted.  If 
he  aiioiild.  he  would  be  puni^ed  by  hot  being  allowed  to  ship  his  goods.  He  would 
find  that  every  vessel  on  which  he  attempted  to  make  a  shipment  had  a  full  cargo. 

On  January' 19.  1915.  the  Washington  Times  published  an  article  explaining  tiie 
Eneliaii  method  of  buildimr  up,  de.^-eloping.  and  perpetuating  their  merchant  ma- 
rine.    FVom  that  article  I  have  gathered  and  present  the  following  account  of  their 


'  Subsidies  or  subventions  are  paid  to  certain  classes  of  liners,  and  pn\'ate  invest- 
ments in  merchant  vessels  are  made  permanent.  All  British  mercnant  ^ips  are 
divided  into  64  equal  shares.  The  ownership  of  33  shares  absolutely  contrm  her. 
The  managing  owners  hold  the  33  shares,  which  represent  control.  The  rest  are  dis- 
tributed among  invest<»8,  and  the  investors  in  the  minority  shares  are  practically 
compelled  to  buy  them. 

Exporters,  impoaters,  and  manufacturers  are  requested  to  subscribe  for  the  mi- 
nority shares,  and  in  order  to  insure  the  shipment  of  their  goods  at  reasonable  rates 
they  find  it  to  their  ad\'antage  to  do  so.  It  enables  them  to  import  and  export  their 
goods  at  reasonable  freight  rates  and  insures  a  market  and  a  profit  on  tneir  mer- 
chiindise 

The  managing  owner,  under  his  contract,  receives  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  freight 
earnings  plus  the  earnings  on  his  33  sharea,  which  gives  him  a  large  return.  The 
average  minority  owner  rarely  receives  over  2  i>er  cent  on  his  investment  in  the  ship. 
The  managing  owners  always  write  into  their  contracts  a  provision  that  if  a  ship 
should  be  lost  and  the  insurance  collected,  that  the  insurance  money  shall  at  once  be 
reinvested  in  a  new  vessel.     It  is  never  distributed  to  the  shareholders. 

When  a  new  ship  is  turned  out  from  a  British  yard  it  is  registered  at  Lloyd's  as 
**A*  1*  100,"  the  nighest  index  designation.  It  sails  under  that  designation  for  10 
yeaiB  and  is  insured,  with  its  cargo,  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  After  10  years  its 
rating  is  **A*  100,"  and  its  insurance  rates  are  higher.  When  the  vessel,  after  years 
of  u«.  can  not  get  so  good  a  rating  of  insurance,  it  is  sold  and  transferred  to  some  foreign 
fia?,  and  the  money  is  reinvested  in  a  new  ship. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  That  is  rather  exa^erated,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
amounts  that  stockholders  invest  in  England.  They  would  not  do  it 
if  they  did  not  make  as  good  or  better  returns  than  they  do  on  other 
investments.    You  mention  some  extreme  cases  there. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  are  you  reading,  Mr.  Curry? 

Mr.  CiTtRY.  I  am  reading  from  a  speech  I  made  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  and  I  obtained  that  from  reliable  information. 

Mr.  Farqi'iiar.  That  2  per  cent  is  the  average  though. 

Mr.  CiRRY.  They  could  not  get  more  than  2  per  cent.  That  comes 
from  a  British  source. 

Mr.  FAKQl^IAR.  You  try  that  source  again.  They  may  be  mis- 
taken. •■ 

Mr.  Ctrry.  That  is  where  the  business  men  are  forced  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  to  assist  in  building  up  tlic  British  merchant 
iiiarine. 

Mr.  Farqihar.  The  all  important  thin^is  to  get  a  merchant 
luarine.  You  all  admit  we  must  have  it.  Wo  must  have  it  for  the 
Nuvy  and  for  our  export  trade.  We  can  not  depend  upon  our  com- 
IK't iters  to  carry  our  goods  with  any  safety  to  our  export  trade. 

Mr.  Grkexe.  I  have  been  unavoidablv  al)sent  and  perhaps  you 
luay  have  answered  this  question.  Outside  of  the  cost  ot  the  vessel — 
whidi  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  my  friend  from 
Toxa>,  Mr.  Hardy;  possibly  you  can  buy  just  as  cheaply  here  as  you 
•an  abroad — have  you  taken  up  the  cost  of  running  the  vessel  after 
n  i>  l)uih  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Oh,  yes;  it  costs  more  under  our  present  laws, 

<^'^j)ociallv  under  the  seamen's  bill,  which  has  added  to  the  cost.     It 

<?o>t<  more  than  it  costs  abroad,  uidess  the  board  will  have  power  to 

fcensc  and  equalize.  It  may  take  a  considerable  change  in  it  to 
I     jnve  them  that  power.     It  is  the  fuU-crew  idea  that  shipowners 
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object  to,  like  the  full-crew  provision  .for  the  railroads  which  forces 
them  to  employ  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  at  all.  I  asked  a  rail- 
road man  a  short  time  ago  what  he  had  to  do,  and  he  replied,  *'I  do 
not  do  anything  at  all  except  to  go  and.  draw  my  pay/' 

Then  the  language  test  is  all  wrong.  With  tne  great  majority  of 
seamen  it  does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  whether  they  understand 
the  language  of  the  captain  or  not,  because  the  captain  does  not  give 
the  orders.  The  orders  all  go  through  the  subordinates,  and  we  ought 
to  bo  privileged  to  employ  the  cheaper  labor  abroad. 

Those  restrictions,  of  course,  all  affect  the  shipping,  but  the  all- 
important  question  now  is  to  get  shipping,  and  I  am  sure  if  you  will 
looK  into  it  as  carefully  as  we  Dusiness  men  have  been  forced  to  you 
will  see  it  is  absolutely  essential.  Whenever  a  bill  is  introduced 
that  will  give  us  those  ships  I  will  favor  it.  I  favor  the  present  bill 
as  a  start.  I  object  very  much  to  Government  ownership,  as  as  rule, 
and  especially  to  the  Government  running  the  vessels,  but  I  am 
willing  to  do  something  as  a  start. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  if  you  can  not  get  what  you  want 
you  will  take  the  next  best  thing  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Certainly.  The  great  trouble  is  the  need  of  stand- 
ardization. Making  one  or  two  ships  of  diflFerent  styles  they  cost  so 
much  more  to  make  than  to  make  a  lar'gje  number  of  vessels  of  the 
same  style.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  compete  in  any  manufacture 
unless  you  standardize. 

Mr.  IvowE.  You  said  that  three  members  of  this  board  should  be 
familiar  with  shipping  ? 

Mr.  Farqltiar.  Experts;  yes. 

Mr.  RowE.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  those  men  at  $10,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Oh,  yes;  1  think  they  would  serve,  just  like  the 
inembers  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  who 
give  a  large  portion  of  their  time.  Our  president  gives  all  his  time 
and  gets  notning  at  all  but  traveling  expenses — ii  he  draws  them. 
I  have  never  asked  for  that.  We  find  we  are  doing  good;  we  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that  is  fair  enough.  Alid  there  is  a 
large  number  of  business  men  who  have  that  feehng  that  thoy  are 
doing  good.  There  is  a  great  deal  moBC  of  that  patriotism  among 
business  men  than  you  would  suppose. 

Mr.  RowE.  And  you  beUeve  there  is  a  good  deal  of  patriotism 
among  shipping  men,  too,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  bill  ought  to  define  the  class  of 
men  who  should  be  employed  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  think  soj  I  think  that  is  true,  and  there  would 
be  no  objection  then  to  having  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the  board. 

Mr.  RowE.  Do  you  think  we  should  have  seven  members  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  members? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  would  prefer  having  it  seven;  yes.  I  would 
advocate  that  stronglv. 

The  Chairman,  f  think  Mr.  Farquhar  has  made  some  very  valuable 
suggestions. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  wish  I  could  be  of  further  use.  and  I  wish 
you  would  get  together  and  give  us  some  ships.  I  am  sure  you  are  in 
earnest. 
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STATEMEBT    OF    CAPT.    ELLSWOBTH    P.    BEBTHOLF,    COX- 
MAWDAMT  XTEITED   STATES   COAST   GXJABD— Besumed. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall,  Capt.  Bertholf ,  just  where  you  left 
off  yesterday  afternoon.     Will  you  continue  your  statement  ? 

dapt.  Bertholf.  I  think,  Judge,  I  had  about  completed  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  naval  reserve  feature  in  section  1 1 . 

The  Chairman.  You  were  saying  something  about  the  personnel 
on  these  naval  reserve  vessels.  Now,  I  know  you  have  also  made  an 
investigation  of  the  oil-burninff  steamships  and  also  of  the  types  of 
freight  carriers  using  the  Diesel  type  of  engine,  have  you  not  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  Secretary  asked  for  a  memorandum  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  operation  of  typical  ships  which  it  was  presumed 
would  be  used  under  the  shipping  bUl.  We  have  made  the  memo- 
randum, but  it  is  rather  long,  and  perhaps  I  had  better  submit  it  for 
the  committee  and  make  a  general  statement. 

We  assumed  that  the  typical  cargo  ship  of  the  world  was  one 
having  the  following  dimensions:  Gross  tonnage,  4,665;  net  registered 
tonnage,  2,930;  dead  weight  cargo  capacity,  7,880;  steaming  radius, 
3,500  miles ;  average  sea  speed,  10^  knots :  indicated  horsepower,  2,500» 
The  Chairman.  Without  going  into  the  details,  have  you  worked 
out  the  different  costs  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  took  the  cost  of  operation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  compared  a  typical  new  American  ship,  with  Diesel  engine, 
American  crew,  American  wages,  and  American  standard  of  food, 
I  with  the  typical  existing  foreign  competitor  with  average  efficiency, 
I  of  steam  propidsion,  Asiatic  crew,  cheap  wages,  and  poor  food ;  both 
these  vessels  making  five  or  six  round  trips  a  year  between  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  a 
distance  of  about  5,000  miles.     We  found  that  the  increased  annual 
cost  for  the  American  ship  under  this  plan  was  $17,472  for  the  cost 
of  the  wages  and  the  food,  the  food  being  estimated  at  50  cents  a  day 
for  American  ships  and  20  cents  for  foreign.     There  would  be  a  de- 
creased annual  cost  to  the  American  ship,  because  of  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  oil  over  coal,  of  $18,664.     That  left    a  net  annual  saving  for 
the  American  ship  of  $1,175^    That  is  for  the  operation.     And  it 
should  be  stated  that  our  figures  are  based  on  conditions  as  they 
existed  prior  to  the  war. 

By  using  the  Diesel  engine  instead  of  the  steam  engine  there  would- 
be  an  annual  increase  in  earning  capacity  of  this  American  ship  of 
about  400  additional  tons  for  freight  space,  which  would  bring  an 
annual  revenue  of  $32,000.  That  would  give  in  favor  of  this  Ameri- 
can ship  an  annual  operating  return  of  $33,000 — that  is,  as  I  have  said, 
using  a  new  American  ship,  with  Diesel  installation,  American  crew, 
American  wages,  and  American  standard  of  living,  against  the  present 
existing  steamship  on  the  Pacific  coast 


Mr.  Edmonds.  While  you  are  on  that  subject,  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
i  tioii?  You  are  using  the  very  highest  type  of  ship  in  comparison 
with  the  very  cheapest  grade  of  ship  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Precisely;  because  if  anyone  builds  a  ship  now 
lie  would  ordinarily  build  the  most  economical  type,  and  not  an  out- 
ot-ilate  uneconomical  type. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Well,  there  is  no  special  hold  on  the  Diesel  engine. 
*^Tiv  ration  can  build  it. 
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Capt.  Bertholp.  That  is  tnio. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  fact,  it  is  a  German  invention  and  improved  by 
German  patents. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  does  not  stop  us  from  usin^  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Any  shipbuilding  company  in  this  country  that 
builds  that  ship  has. to  pay  a  royalty  on  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  mistaken  in  that;  that  is  not  correct.  I 
had  occasion  to  investigate  it.  We  have  installed  the  Diesel  type  of 
enghie  in  a  little  plant  m  my  home  town.  The  AUis-Chalmers  people 
build  the  Diesel  type  of  enghie;  the  Snow  people  build  it;  the  Busch- 
Sulzer  people  build  it.  Inose  patents  have  run  out.  The  Diesel 
type — 1  will  not  explain  the  process,  though  I  have  investigated  it 
thoroughly,  but  anyoody  c-^n  Duild  an  engine  of  that  type  now. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  will  agree  with  you  fully  on  that  point;  but  it 
has  been  found  that  for  the  successful  operation  of  tne  ship  it  is 
necessary  to  use  inventions  perfected  by  another  inventor — a  Mr. 
Bolinger,  I  believe  it  is.  That  is  a  patent  that  is  in  existence  to-day. 
and  the  New  York  Sliipbuilding  Co.  and  another  company  are  licensea 
under  that  patent  to  make  these  ships.  I  am  informed  by  a  Danish 
captain,  with  whom  I  talked  recently,  that  tliese  ships  can  not  be 
operated  successfully  with  the  ordinary  type  of  Diesel  engine,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  the  natent  has  run  out  without  very  many 
of  the  engines  being  instaUeo  in  tlie marine  service.  The  ne%vpatent 
has  made  the  operation  of  these  ships  successful,  and  all  Grerman 
ships  and  all  Danish  ships  tliat  are  now  being  built  are  using  Uiis 

?atent,  and  it  is  onlv  recently,  within  the  last  month,  that  the  New 
ork  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  another  company  in  this  country  have 
been  licensed  under  that  patent  to  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Diesel  principle 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  agree  with  tlie  chairman  on  the  first  point,  of 
course.     I  am  not  contesting  that  at  all. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Tliere  may  be  something  added  to  it  that  is 
patented. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  tliink  it  would  be  nothing  but  fair,  if  the  captain 
has  it  in  his  mind  or  can  get  the  information,  if  lie  would  let  us  know 
the  difference  in  cost  in  nmninp  a  Norwegian  ship,  say,  and  an 
American  ship  of  similar  type  with  a  Diesel  engine.  My  infonna- 
tioii  is  that  Norway  is  transfonning  all  of  her  sliips  to  the  Diesel 
system. 

Capt.  Bertiiolf.  Perhaps  I  should  explain  this  former  statement. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  woidd  be  bettor.  I  would  like  to  know  exactly 
tho  difforimco  in  cost. 

Capt.  Berthot-f.  The  vory  pertinent  suggestion  was  made  that 
otlicr  countries  could  build  tliese  ships  as  well.  That  is  quite  true, 
but  tliis  momorandum  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  could  bo  dont*  if  a  building  pBOgram  were  entered  upon,  ana 
naturally  anybody  building  ships  would  make  use  of  the  best  type, 
both  hiill  and  niachiniTy.  It  may  be  said  that  our  foreign  com- 
petitors can  also  build  tht»so  shii)s,  which  is  quite  true;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  are  handicapped  by  their  existing  fleets  of  co^* 
burning  vessels,  '^^^th  expensive  types  of  steam  machinery  which 
can  not  be  scrapp(*d.  This  will  give  this  country  an  advantage  for 
a  period  of  at  least  six  years. 
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Mr.  Curry.  Would  it  be  possible  to  change  one  of  those  coal- 
burning  ships  into  a  Diesel  engine  ship  ? 
Capt.  McAllister.  It  would  not  be  practicable. 
Capt.  Bertholf.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  fleet  which  would  be 
contomplr.ted  possibly  under  the  shipping  board.     What  could  they 
do  ?     Tney  would  naturally  build  the  modern  types.     Then,  if  you 
take  the  types  of  existing  ships  with  which  we  must  compete — they 
can  not  tlirow  those  ships  away,  and  Capt.  McAllister  says  that  from 
an  engineering  standpomt  they  can  not  transform  them. 

Capt.  McAllister.  They  can  transform  them,  but  it  woidd  cost 
too  much. 

Mr.  Curry.  But  they  could  build  new  ships. 
Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh^yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Then  how  would  the  cost  of  running  compare  ? 
Capt.  Bertholf.  But  while  that  is  going  on  we  will  nave  a  start 
on  this  thing. 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  if  they  would  commence  to  build  as  we  do. 
Capt.  Bertholf.  They  would  not  build  at  once. 
Mr.  Rowe.  Some  nations  m^ht — ^like  Norway. 
The  Chairman.  There  woulanot  be  that  same  necessity  on  their 
party  assuming  that  their  steam-driven  ships  can  be  operated  under 
existing  conditions  more  cheaply  than  we  can  operate  ships.     In 
otfier  words,  they  would  continue  to  use  their  existing  vessels,  whereas 
▼e  woxild  at  once  adopt  this  new  type  to  compete  with  their  ships. 

Mr.  EIdmonds.  We  nave  another  advantage  in  favor  of  our  coimtry 
in.  this  respect;  that  is,  that  we  virtually  have  control  of  the  oil  supply. 
Capt.  Bertholf.  Sixty  per  cent. 

Mr.  EIdmoxds.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  very  dangerous 
position  in  which  they  would  be  if  they  coidd  not  get  oil  ?  That  is,  to 
my  mind,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  trouble  in  Mexico — the  increas- 
iDg  use  of  oil  in  marine  vessels  and  the  increasing  demand  on  the 
Mexican  Government  for  concessions  for  oil  from  different  nations 
in  an  endeavor  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  United  States 
as  to  oil  supply. 

Mr.  CVrry.  Norway,  I  imderstand,  is  changing  all  her  sailing  ves- 
sels and  installing  Diesel  engines. 

Capt.  McAllister.  It  is  impracticable  at  present  to  build  Diesel 
engines  of  more  than  2,500  norsepower  in  one  unit.  With  twin 
screws  that  gives  you  5,000  horsepower.  For  anything  above  5,000 
horsepower  tney  have  to  resort  to  steam.  There  are  eight  Norwe- 
gian steamships  being  built  in  this  country  now,  at  Chester.  They 
are  all  probably  of  more  than  5,000  horsepower,  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  all  going  to  be  steam  driven,  using  the  new  turbine  reduction 
gear. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  understand  that  they  are  putting  these  engines 
in  their  sailing  ships  ? 
Capt.  McAllister.  A  few,  I  think.     But  auxiliary  vessels  do  not 

fo  more  than  6  or  8  knots  an  hour  with  these  Diesel  engines;   they 
ardly  get  up  to  10. 
Mr.  Cvrry.  They  will  use  both  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Both  sail  and  auxiliary  power;  yes,  sii-.  For 
jvytning  above  5,000  horsepower  they  c»n  not  at  present  uso  the 
Deisel  engine.     We  have  only  used  them  in  this  country  a  short  time. 
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Thcio  is  one  large  Diesel  engine  being  built  in  this  country,  and  that  is 
in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  for  a  collier,  the  Maumee. 

Mr.  Loud.  What  power  is  that  being  built  for? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  she  is  a  twin-screw  vessel  of  about 
5,000  horsepower. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  About  how  fast  would  you  think  that  5,000  horse- 
power would  drive  an  average  coasting  vessel? 

Capt.  McAllister.  About  10  or  11  Knots.  Freight  vessels  do  not 
try  to  go  more  than  lOJ  or  11  knots. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  understood  from  the  captain  of  this  ship  I  was  on 
that  he  could  make  about  10  or  12  knots. 

Capt.  McAllister.  They  might  get  up  to  12. 

Mr.  Curry.  Diesel  engines,  then,  would  not  be  suitable  for  naval 
reserve  nurposes? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  so. 

Ml-.  Cltiry.  You  think  that  a  ship  propelled  by  a  Diesel  engine 
would  be  good  for  naval  auxiliary  purposes  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  It  would  for  oulk  carriers;  of  course,  not  for  fast 
transports. 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  for  oil  carriers  or  anvthing  of  that  kind  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Oh,  ^^es;  for  fuel  ships  they  would  be  all  right. 
That  is  the  way  one  of  the  naval  colliers  is  oeing  equipped  now. 

Mr.  LoLT).  What  power  do  they  put  into  naval  colliers  of  the 
Neptune  class  ? , 

Capt.  McAllister.  About  6,000  or  7,000  horsepower. 

Mr.  Loud.  That  would  be  too  much  for  this  type  of  engmc  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  That  would  be  too  much;  they  "would  use 
steam.  They  have  used  steam-driven  reciprocating  engines  in  all 
the  colliers,  except  one  building  with  Diesel  engine,  one  with  reduc- 
tion gear,  and  one  with  electric  drive. 

Mr.  Loud.  There  is  one  with  electric  drive  building  now,  or  already 
buUt? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Only  one  already^  built,  but  from  now  on  they 
will  probably  put  m  the  reduction  geai . 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  You  say  that  oil-burning  engines  of  more  than 
2,000  horsepower  arc  not  ec  onomical  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  In  one  unit  it  is  impracticable  to  use  over 
2,500  horsepower.     It  is  not  a  question  of  their  economy. 

Mr.  Kixciieloe.  Why  can  they  not  use  more  than  2,000  horse- 
power ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  The  limitation  comes  in  the  size  of  the  cylinder. 
The  heat  is  so  intense  that  cast  iron  will  not  stand  it.  It  is  internal 
combustion,  you  know,  vniYa  the  lire  right  against  the  iron.  When 
you  get  a  cylinder  up  to  25  to  28  inches  in  diameter,  you  can  keep  it 
cool  with  circulating  water,  but  above  that  the  heat  is  so  int-ense 
that  you  can  not  cool  it.  Cylinders  of  that  size  develop  about  250 
to  400  horsepower,  and  you  liave  about  six  ( ylindcrs  to  one  engine. 
They  do  not  get  much  more  tlum  2,000  horsepower  on  account  oi  in- 
ability to  cool  the  surface  ])roi)erly.  Xo  m(»tal  will  stand  that  intense 
heat."  That  is  what  limits  the  size  of  the  Diesel  engines. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Mc^Vllister  has  that  whole  matter  worked 
out  \QT\  carefully,  I  kiio^.  I  have  a  copy  of  his  memorandum,  and 
I  suggest  that  it  go  into  the  record. 
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Mr.  Loud.  Is  the  Diesel  engine  suitable  for  high  speeds,  as  in 
destroyers,  for  example  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No,  sir. 

ilr.  LoiTj).  It  is  not  suitable  for  them  ? 

Cant.  McAllister.  No;  they  can  not  get  the  horsepower.  Those 
vessels  use  from  10,000  to  16,000  horsepower  and  the  oil  engines  will 
not  develop  that. 

'i  ii«^  Chairi^ian.  I  think  both  those  memoranda  are  very  valuable 
and  will  i)rove  of  intense  interest  if  you  wiU  put  them  in  the  record. 

(The  memoranda  are  as  follows:) 

Shipping  Bill — Costs  op  Operation — Typical  Ships,  Using  Average  Wage  and 
Freight  Rates  Which  Obtained  Before  the  European  War. 

« 

In  ihe  report  of  the  discussion  of  the  relatire  merits  and  costs  of  different  tjrpes  of 
shij»-propeliing  machinery,  which  took  place  at  successive  meetings  of  the  Northeast 
Co\st  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  England,  it  was  decided  that  the 
t>-pical  cargo  ship  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  is  one  having  the  following  dimen- 
sions, etc.: 

Grose  tonnage 4,  665 

Ner  r«rL«itered  tonnage 2,  930 

Dead-weight  cargo  capacity 7,  880 

Steaming:  radius 3,  500 

Average  sea  speed  (knots) lOJ 

Indicated  horsepower 2,  500 

A  large  proportion  of  the  proposed  naval  auxiliary  reserve  fleet  contemplated  by 
the  shipping  bill  will  naturally  be  vessels  of  that  size.     In  order  to  compare  the  rela- 
tive rosts  of  operation  of  an  American  vessel  and  of  the  average  existing  foreign  com- 
peritor  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  this  type  of  vessel  will  be  used.    The  cost  of  wages  and 
of  fuel  are  the  main  items  of  expense  in  the  operation  of  any  vessel.    This  vessel  will 
iave  a  crew  of  44  officers  and  men.    From  various  sources  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of 
wages  per  month  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  an  American  vessel  with  an  American 
crew  was  $2,210  ($26,520  per  annum)  while  for  the  average  foreign  competitor  with 
Asiatic  crew  it  was  $1,150  per  month  ($13,800  per  annum).     The  American  vessel 
▼as  thus  handicapped  in  the  Pacific  trade  with  an  additional  cost  of  $1,060  per  month 
on  waces  alone  ($12,720  per  annum),  which  it  is  claimed  is  the  principal  item  in  the 
diiieren<'e  in  cost  of  operation. 

Assuming  that  our  typical  new  freighter  is  equipped  with  the  modern  type  of  Diesel 
entwine,  burning  crude  cils  by  internal  combustion,  there  will  be  certain  elements  of 
ec<momy  of  operation  incident  to  this  type  of  propulsion,  as  follows: 

1.  LfS4i  cost  of  wages  of  operating  force ,  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  men  required. — 
TTiere  .seems  U>  be,  in  the  opinion  oi  experts,  a  question  as  to  the  economy  of  operation 
of  a  Diesel  engine  (excluding  cost  of  fuel)  due  to  higher  initial  cost,  greater  insurance 
ate?,  and  p«»ssibly  greater  cost  of  repairs,  although  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
p^'ints  out  tnat  tliere  is  a  tan|;ible  saving  in  cost  of  operation.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
comi^arison  this  item  will  be  ignored,  in  order  to  be  entirely  conservative. 

2.  L€$jf  cost  of  fuel  for  operation. — There  is  absolutely  no  question  concerning  the 
8TWII  saving  in  cost  of  fuel.  To  arrive  at  a  comparison  we  will  assume  this  typical 
freighter  as  operating  between  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  that  she 
mak^-s  only  nve  round  trips  per  annum.  The  distance  between  ports  is  5,140  miles. 
On  each  voyage  the  average  consumption  of  oil  will  be  231  tons;  the  same  ship,  fitted 
with  the  average  steam  machinery  using  coal,  will  use  597  tons.  The  cost  of  coal  on 
the  Pacific  coast  may  be  taken  at  $6  per  ton,  and  of  oil  at  $7  per  ton.  Applying  these 
Uttor?.  we  find  a  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  each  one-way  voyage  of  $1,905,  or  $19,650  for 
five  round  trips 

3.  Gain  in  frei/^ht-carrying  dapacity,  ounng  to  less  space  occunied  by  ihe  propelling 
morhinm,  and  Icjis  space  necessary  for  storing  fuel,  which,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  can 
U  r'irried  in  a  ship^s  double  bottom — a  space  in  steam-propelled  vessels  heretofore  utilized 
of'hj  for  water  ballast. — The  increased  capacity  incident  to  Die8el-engine<l  ships  is 
variously  estimated  by  writers  on  the  subject  as  from  5  to  10  per  cent  on  the  dead  weight 
tanr**  rating.  To  be  well  within  conservative  limits,  the  assumption  is  made  in  the 
iy]>ic^\  ship  that  her  dead-weight  capacity  is  increased  from  7,880  to  8,280  tons  (400 
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tons) ,  a  trifle  over  5  per  cent.  Prior  to  the  existing  war  the  freight  rates  between  Chile  tj 
and  tho  United  States,  on  the  average  of  all  bulk  commodities,  is  shown  by  the  Consular  -, 
Reports  to  have  been  approximately  $12  per  ton.  At  the  present  time  they  have  in- 
creased about  80  per  cent  over  that  figure,  and  in  the  case  of  nitrates,  the  principal  ; 
article  of  export,  the  increase  has  been  100  per  cent.  Again,  taking  a.  conaerx-ative  .- 
estimate,  we  will  assume  an  average  freight  rate  of  but  |8  per  ton,  weight  or  measure-  ^ 
ment.  In  a  400- ton  increase  in  capacity  this  will  amount  to  $3,200  per  one-way 
voyage,  or  $32,000  per  annum  for  five  round  trips,  in  favor  of  the  typical  ship  having  . 
Diesel  engines. 

R^8UM1& — PACIFIC  COAST. 

Typical  new  American  ship  with  Diesel  engines,  American  crew,  American  wa^, 
and  American  standard  of  food,  versus  typical  existing  foreign  competitor  with 
average  efliciency  of  steam  propulsion,  Asiatic  crew,  cheap  wages,  and  poor  food.     . 
both  vessels  making  five  round  trips  a  jear  between  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  a  distance  of  about  5,000  miles: 

Increased  annual  cost  for  American  ship: 

Wages  of  44  officers  and  men $12, 720 

Fo(w  at  50  cents  per  day  instead  of  20  cents 4, 752 

$17, 472 

Decreased  annual  cost  for  American  ship: 

Saving  in  cost  of  oil  fuel  over  coal 18, 644 

Net  annual  saving  for  American  ship 1, 172 

Annual  increase  in  earning  capacity  of  American  ship  from  400  tons  addi- 
tional freight  space 32,  ODD 

Operating  returns  in  favor  of  American  ship,  per  annum 33, 172 

ATLANTIC  COAST. 

For  the  tjrpical  bulk  carrier  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  conditions  are  someiriiat     . 
dififerent'from  those  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  follows: 

1.  The  difference  in  cost  of  crews  was  less,  as  competitive  vessels  in  these  wmten 
do  not  operate  with  Asiatic  crews,  and  their  standard  of  food  is  higher  than  for  Asiatic   ^ 
crews. 

The  American  scale  of  wages  for  ofiicers  and  crew  can  be  taken  a?  the  same  as  those 
for  corresponding  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  for  foreign  competitors  with  Canca-    '• 
sian  crews  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  average  wage  scale  for  the  typical  freighter  will  be 
approximately  $1,500  per  month  ($18,000  per  annum).    Food  cost  30  cents  per  day  at 
least. 

2.  Coal  being  more  plentiful  and  the  various  seaports  nearer  to  the  mines,  the  cost 
is  less  than  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  ports  on  the  North  Atlantic  particularly  are 
farther  removed  from  the  oil  wells,  and  in  consequence  the  average  cost  of  oil  is 
higher  than  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  average  cost  of  coal  at  various  Atlantic  ports  will  be  $4  per  ton,  while  the 
average  cost  of  fuel  oil  should  be  taken  at  $8.75  per  ton,  a  price  somewhat  above  the 
normal  average. 

The  average  length  of  voyage  will  be  assumed  the  same  as  from  San  Francisco  to 
Valparaiso  (5.140  miles),  as  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Rio  Janeiro  is  4,441  miles, 
and  from  Now  York  to  Monte\ddeo  is  5,497  miles.  The  freight  rates  are  approximafely 
the  same  as  those  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  we  will  assume 
it  to  be  an  average  of  only  $8  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement  freight. 

Applying  these  modifications  for  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  typical  freighter  assumed 
we  would  have  the  following: 

R^SUMl^ — ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Typical  new  American  ship  i»-ith  Diesel  engines,  American  crew,  American  wap- 
and  American  standard  of  food  versiia  tj-pical  existing  foreign  competitor  with 
avcfige  e  ciencv  of  steam  propulsion.  luropean  crew,  fair  wages,  and  fair  food, 
bo  h  vew^els  ma*  ini;  five  round  trips  a  year  hetweon  the  east  coast  of  the  rnited 
Sl:nes  and  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  a  distance  of  5,000  miles. 

Incr*^'sed  annual  cost,  for  American  ship: 

V.';kire9  of  44  o'llcers  and  men $8, 520 

:  ood  at  50  cents  per  day  instead  of  30  cents 3, 204 

$11,724.(» 
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rreAsed  annual  cost  to  American  ship: 
Sa^-ing  in  coat  of  oil  fuel  over  coal." $7, 672. 00 

Xet  annual  lose  for  American  ship 4, 052. 00 

lual  increase  in  earning  capacity  of  American  ship  from  400  tons  addi- 

onal  freight  space 32,000.00 

Operating  returns  in  favor  of  American  ship  per  annum 27, 948. 00 

SHIPS   FOR  PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

f  has  been  .stated,  the  larger  number  of  the  proposed  naval  auxiliary  fleet  will 
urally  be  freight  carriers,  and  consequently  of  slow  and  economical  speed.  While 
internal -combustion  engine  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  class  or  merchant  vessel » 
e  are  limitations  to  the  size  of  this  engine.  Under  existing  conditions  it  would 
mpracticable  to  use  internal-combustion  engines  of  above  5.000  horsepower  (twin 
w  ,  and  the  use  of  the  Diesel  engine  is  therefore  practically  limited  to  slow  freight 
Ti  of  not  exceeding  5.000  gross  tons, 
iere  would  be  in  this  fleet  of  board  ships  a  number  of  vessels  of  about  6,500  gross 

and  18-knot  maximum  speed,  for  passenger  and  high-class  freight  service,  and 
I  vesseb  would  be  utilized  in  time  of  war  as  transports.  This  class  of  vessel  re- 
es  machinery  of  over  5,000  horsepower,  which  is  oeyond  the  limit  of  power  for 
•h  internal  combustion  engines  may  be  used.  However,  such  great  progress  has 
1  Qiade  in  steam  machinery  that  a  very  pronounced  saving  in  fuel  can  be  made 
QOilem  installations.  Upon  certain  routes,  where  American  steamship  lines  are 
rable,  further  economies  may  be  made  by  burning  oil  instead  of  coal. 
?  illustrative  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  South  American  trade  we  will 
f  the  followins:  comparisons: 

le  steam-ship  HaTana^  of  the  Ward  Line,  running  to  the  West  Indies,  is  of  the 
f-al  .size,  and  the  following  data  are  well  authenticated.    This  ship  was  built  in 

and  consequently  represents  a  vessel  ft»mewhat  more  eflScient  than  the  average 
1  passenger  steamers  of  similar  size  and  type. 

!?r  u»nnage 6, 391 

d- weight  capacity 5, 084 

5ef»ower 5, 000 

ker  r-apacity  (tons) 1, 010 

ehI  at  sea  (average  knots) 16.  6 

I  c»»n.sumption  per  day  (tons) 145 

ii}}f'T  of  crew  (mcludihg  39  firemen  and  coal  passers) 147 

uhlv  wasjo  cost $5,  623 

:  < .f  iiKxl  ( $12  per  man) $1,  740 

hf'  y^me  data  would  apply  to  the  typical  existing  foreign  vessel  to  be  met  in  cora- 
ti^.n.  with  the  exception  of  wages  and  food.  The  pay  and  cost  of  food  for  the  for- 
:  >hi|»  was  j>rartically  30  per  cent  less.  Hence  we  would  have  for  the  operating 
.-n-«*-  of  tlie  avera<,'e  existmg  coal-burning  foreign  steamer  the  following,  taking  a 
*>-milf*  .S-day  voyaiije,  or  one  round  trij)  per  month: 

-.'^    70  jKT  cent  of  $5,623) $3,936 

4  .  70  per  cent  of  $1 ,740) ^ 1,218 

-1    [  \')  tons  per  day,  at  $4  per  ton,  16  days) 9,  280 

M«  »iithly  ()j)oration  charges,  existing  foreign  steamer 14,  434 

!;  ^h»'  i>rojx)8ed  American  steamer  with  up-to-date  geared  turbine,  burning  oil  fuel, 
'T'-w  Would  be  reduced  to  124  men  by  cutting  out  21  men  from  the  fireroom  force 
2  fr-iii  the  steward's  force.     There  would  be  also  a  decided  decrease  in  fuel  con- 
i,'Ti«'n.  so  that  the  operating  expenses  would  be  as  follows  for  the  same  service: 

---.  124  men  at  American  rates  ($5,623— $1,080) $4,  543 

-i.  1J4  men  at  $12  per  month 1,488 

I .  t,.>  tr^na  of  oil  per  day,  at  $8.75  per  ton)  for  16  steaming  days 9, 100 

M<  »nthly  operation  charges,  new  American  steamer 15, 131 

fi  nddition  the  oil-burning  American  vessel,  by  carr>dng  this  fuel  oil  in  her  double 
'  .:i!*.  will  gain  at  least  10  per  cent  in  her  freight-cany  ing  capacity,  or,  at  a  very 
L-r. alive  i^stimate.  she  can  carry  500  tons  additional  revenue-i)roducing freight. 
<oTF.. — The  proportionate  gain  in  freight-carrying  space  is  greater  in  a  faster  vessel 
m  in  a  slow  one.    The  faster  a  vessel  the  greater  must  be  her  bunker  space,  which 
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correspond in^lv  reduces  the  freight  space.  Ilence,  when  bunkers  are  eliminated  and 
oil  carried  in  cfouble  bottoms  there  is  a  greatef  proportionate  gain  in  freight-carr>'ing 
capacity  than  in  slower  vessels,  which  do  not  have  to  carr>'  so  much  fuel. 

A  very  conservative  freight-rate  estimate  for  a  3,200-iinile  voyage  is  $4  per  ton 
(weight  or  measurement).  One  round  trip  per  month  would  give* an  increased  earn- 
ing capacity  of  $4,000  in  favor  of  the  American  vessel  (500  tons  additional  freight  at 
$4  each  way). 

A  further  saving  in  oil-burning  vessels  is  a  marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of  upkeep 
o!  boilers,  cost  of  painting  the  snip,  etc.,  which  items,  however,  are  ignored  in  thw 
comparison. 

R^flUMI^ — ATLANTIC   COAST. 

Typical  new  fuel  oil  burning  ship  with  geared  turbines,  American  crew,  American 
wages,  and  American  standard  of  food,  versus  typical  existing  foreign  competitor 
with  average  efficiency  of  steam  propulsion,  European  crew,  fair  wages,  and  fair 
food,  both  vessels  making  one  round  trip  a  month  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  the  east  coast  of  Soutn  America  on  a  route  of  3,200  miles. 

Increased  annual  cost  for  American  ship: 

Wages $7 ,  284 

Food 3, 240 

$10, 524. 00 

Decreased  annual  cost  for  American  ship: 

Savingin  cost  of  oil  fuel  over  coal 2, 160. 00 

Net  annual  loss  for  American  ship 8, 364. 00 

Annual  increase  in  earning  capacity  of  American  ship  from  500  tons  addi- 
tional freight  space 48, 000. 00 

Operating  returns  in  favor  of  American  ship,  per  annum 39, 636. 00 

To  illustrate  what  actually  has  been  done  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  following  data 
concerning  the  5,2 18-ton  American  steamship  Presifknt  is  quoted  from  ''International 
Marine  Engineering''  of  July,  1914  (p.  28:i-2^4): 

"The  President,  which  has  just  returned  to  service,  has  been  converted  at  the 
Seattle  yards  on  a  contra jt  working  time  of  35  days.  Uer  capacity  is  5,600  barrels  of 
oil  and  on  her  maiden  run  following  the  change  this  fast  steamer  added  one  knot  to 
her  steaming  speed. 

*'  In  making  the  oil  installation  the  vessel's  double  bottom  was  converted  into  fuel 
tanks  to  carr\'  her  capacity. 

"L'sbig  coal,  this  vessel  formerly  filled  her  bimkers  with  about  1,350  tons  upon 
each  call  at  Seattle.  The  operation  required  9  working  hours,  which  frequently 
meant  from  12  tu  15  hours,  including  waste  time.  Now  the  vessel  can  fill  her  tanks 
while  working  cargo,  thereby  having  a  considerable  saving  in  time,  which  is  no  in- 
signiiicant  item  because  these  vessek  are  almost  constantly  moving  and  running  on 
a  schedule  almost  as  good  as  that  of  an  express  train. 

''Roughly  estimating  the  value  of  coal  at  SS.SO  per  ton,  and  that  of  fuel  oil  at  80 
cents  per  barrel  (55.60  per  ton),  it  is  figured  that  the  President  will  effect  a  saving  in 
fuel  (rest  alone  of  between  $800  and  $1 ,000  per  voyage.  (She  makes  four  voyages  each 
month.) 

"There  are,  however,  other  importatit  features  of  oil  burning  which  appeal  to  her 
owners.  With  the  elimination  of  coal  bunkers  ea<h  vessel  has  approximately  600 
tons  of  additional  rargo  spate,  which  is  of  much  value  considerijig  the  demand  for 
such  space,  especially  at  certain  seasons.  Probably  the  most  Important  economy 
effe<'ted,  however,  is  that  in  crow.  Formerly  the  J'residtnt  carried  a  total  of  136 
men,  and  now  her  roster  is  but  113.  The  reduction  of  23  men  is  apportioned,  21  men 
in  the  engine  department  and  2  in  the  steward's  department,  the  latter  being  elimi- 
nated following  the  reduction  of  the  fireroom  force.  Whereas  the  engine-room  crew 
formerly  numbered  44,  there  are  now  but  23  required.  In  addition  to  the  saving  in 
wages  and  subsistence  of  these  men,  the  quarters  formerly  occupied  by  them  luive 
been  turned  into  added  cargo  space." 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  our  foreign  competitors  can  also  build  these  modem 
ship.*?,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  handicapped  by  their  existing  fleet  of  cotl- 
burning  vessels  with  expensive  types  of  stoam  niacninery,  which  they  can  not  afford 
to  put  into  the  scrap  heap.  This  will  give  us  an  advantage  for  a  period  of  at  least  dx 
years  before  the  competing  ^eQia  can  l>e  brought  up  to  the  same  state  of  efficiency  m 
this  proposed  American  fleet  of  new  ships. 

The  United  States  is  peculiarly  well  endowed  by  its  natural  resources  to  enter  into 
a  world-wide  competition  in  sliipping,  since  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  battle  for  the 
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snjgemMcy  in  economical  equipment.  Oil  will  be  the  most  vital  factor  in  this  com- 
petition,  on  account  of  ite  many  advantages,  and,  as  is  well  known,  60  per  cent  of  the 
world's  supply  is  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  commcm 
knowledge  that  American  shipowners  are  deterred  at  present  from  equipping  their 
new  vessels  Cor  oil  burning  owing  to  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  oil.  For- 
tunately, the  Government  has  reserved  large  tracts  of  oil-producing  lands  from  the 
public  domains,  and  should  the  machinations  of  private  producers  tend  to  deter  the 
devdopment  of  our  merchant  marine,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  resort  to  the  Govern- 
ment's own  oil  supply. 

XoTE. — ^While  the  foregoing  comparisons  were  based  on  wage  scales  and  freight 
rates  as  they  existed  prior  to  tne  war,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  since  the  out- 
break of  war  the  wage  scale  on  foreign  ships  has  increased  rapidly,  until  at  the  present 
time  it  approximates  the  American  scale  of  wages.  Freight  rates  have  increased 
enormously  as  is  generally  known. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  from  Capt.  Bertholf,  we  will  ask  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  come  before  the  committee. 

STATEMEKT   OF  HON.   ETTGEITE   T.   CHAMBEELAIIT,   COMMIS- 
SIOITER  OF  ITAVIGATIOir,  DEPAETMENT  OF  COMMEECE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  held  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  how  long,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Since  1893,  in  December. 

yir.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  chairman  I 
come  before  the  committee  for  a  few  minutes  to  make  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  '^antiquated  navigation  laws''  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  you  and 
still  more  frequently  by  certain  members  of  the  press  of  the  United 
States.  The  origin  of  this  phrase,  I  might  say,  was  in  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  David  A.  Welfe  in  1891,  that  book  being  an  assemblage 
of  articles  that  had  appeared  in  the  New  York  World  in  1880. 

The  substance  of  tnis  condemnation  of  our  laws  can  be  found 
beginning  on  page  73  of  this  pubhcation.  After  devoting  72  pages  to 
historical  research,  Mr.  Wells  says: 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  history-  of  the  iaception  and  growth  of  our  present  navigation 
lawj.  (^onceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  they  seemed  to  have  entailed 
a  nir.se  (not  yet  fully  worked  out,  but  in  the  process  of  completion),  general  for  the 
xh'»le  c»untr\',  but  more  especially  on  that  section  whose  fathers  sold  their  honor  to 
aM^-rnplifcih  the  re.sult,  and  who  thereby  merited  execration  for  having  entailed,  for 
W  Inn^  years,  the  horrors  of  the  African  slave-trade.  And  when  one  journeys  through 
N>w  England,  and  sees  how  thick  are  the  graves  of  her  sons,  slain  in  a  war  which 
•bvpr\'  originated,  the  question  might  suggest  itself:  AVould  these  graves  exist  had 
th*'  ariceeftors  of  those  who  fill  them  not  consented  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate 
Oomprtic  slavery  as  a  consideration  for  the  prixilege  of  doin^  another  wrong;  namely, 
thai  of  re«tricting  their  fellow-citizens  from  freely  exchanging  the  products  of  their 
hh  T? 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  date  of  that  book  ? 

Mr.  CiiAMBEiii.Aix.  It  was  published  in  1891,  being  a  r6sum6  of 
articles  published  in  1881. 

Mr.  Wells  followed  that  with  specific  criticisms  of  14  statutes. 
I  recently  wrote  to  Senator  Fletcher  on  the  subject.  Part  of  this 
loiter  is  not  immediately  pertinent  to  your  inouiry,  but  it  is  not  very 
\<n\^,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  read  it.  If  you  think  it  desirable 
I  will  leave  this  booK  here  and  have  inserted  in  the  record  the  7  or  8 
pages  of  Mr.  Wells's  summary,  to  which  the  letter  refers. 

iTie  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  done. 
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(The  excerpt  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Chapter  V. 

THE   PROVISIONS   OP  OUR   NAVIGATION   LAWS. 

Having  traceil  the  inception  and  growth  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  StAtes, 
let  us  next  in<iuLre  into  tneir  proAdsiona.  They  may  be  in  the  main  stated  and  illus- 
trated as  follows: 

1.  No  American  (itizen  is  allowed  to  import  a  foreign-built  vessel,  in  the  sense  of 
purchasing,  ac(iuiring  a  rej^istry  or  title  to,  or  of  using  her  as  his  own  property:  the 
only  other  absolute  prohibitions  of  imports,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  being  in 
respect  to  counterfeit  money  and  obscene  publications  or  objects.  (Rev.  Stats., 
sec.  4132.) 

1  urthermore,  while  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  are  forbidden  to  pur- 
chase foreign-built  vessels,  we  freely  permit  all  the  world  to  enter  our  ports  with  ves- 
sels j)urchajse<l  in  any  mari:et.  Frec-luded,  therefore,  by  the  first  provisions  of  our 
navigation  laws,  from  engaging  on  ecjual  terms  in  the  carrjdng  trade  ^nxh  foreigners 
we  wonder  and  complain  that  the  carrying  trade  of  even  our  own  products  has  passed 
from  our  (ontrol. 

2.  An  Ainorit  an  v(\«wel  coasiHl  to  be  su(  h  if  owned  in  the  smallest  degree  by  any  per. 
son  naturalized  in  the  Initetl  States  who  may.  after  ac^juiring  such  ownership,  reside 
"for  more  than  one  vear  in  the  <  ountrv  in  which  he  orii^mated.  or  more  than  two  years 
in  anv  forciirn  <(>iintrv.  unl(»ss  su<  h  j)eraon  be  a  consul  or  other  public  agent  of  the 
United  States.''     (T.'S.  Kev.  Stats.,  sec.  4134.^ 

3.  If  a  native-born  American  citizen,  for  health,  pleasure,  or  any  other  purpose, 
except  as  a  consul  of  the  Ignited  States  or  as  a  partner  or  agent  in  an  exclusively  Amer- 
ican menantile  house,  decides  to  reside  ("usually")  in  some  foreign  country,  any 
American  vessel  of  which  he  may  be,  in  all  or  any  part.,  owner,  at  once  loses  its  register 
and  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  nag  of  the  United  States,  even  thou^ 
the  vessel  may  have  been  of  American  construction,  and  have  res^larly  paid  taxes  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  owner  himself  has  no  thought  of  finally  relinquishing  his 
American  citizenship.     (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4133.) 

To  illustrate  this  pro\'iRion  of  our  naWgation  laws,  let  us  suppose  Capt.  John  Smith, 
not  a  naturalized  citizen,  but  a  native  American,  is  ari  owner,  in  all  or  part,  of  an 
American  ves.4el.  lie  becomes  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  and,  for  nis  health, 
goes  to  live  in  the  south  of  I'^rance,  on  account  of  the  balmy  atmosphere  that  prevails 
there.  The  moment  that  ('apt.  John  thus,  under  the  law,  begins  to  "usually  reside'* 
in  a  foreign  countr>',  his  vessel  is  liable  to  lose  its  register  and  the  protection  of  the  flag 
of  his  countr\'. 

4.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  obtaining  a  register  for  an  American  vessel 
must  make  oath  "that  there  is  no  subject  or  citizen  of  any  forei^  power  or  state 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  way  of  trust  or  confidence,  or  otherwise,  mterested  in  such 
vessel  or  in  the  profits  thereof."     (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4142.) 

We  invite  foreign  capital  to  come  to  us,  and  help  brild  orr  railroads,  work  our 
mines,  in.sjirc  oir  prop«'rtv,  and  even  buy  and  carry  ovr  (iovemment  bonds  as  invest^ 
ments;  but  if  a  single  dollar  of  such  capital  is  usi^d  to  build  an  American  ship,  and 
thereby  r<'j»res«Mita  an  own*Tsliip  to  any  ext^'ut  of  the  value  receive*!,  we  declare 
the  shij)  to  be  thereby  so  taint«*a  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  benefit  of  American  laws. 

T).  A  foreigner  may  superintend  an  Ameri(*an  factory,  nin  an  American  railroad,  be 
president  of  an  American  colley:e.  or  hold  a  commission  in  the  American  Anny.  but 
he  can  n<>t  command  or  be  an  oilicer  of  a  registered  .\merican  vessel.  (U.  S.  Rev. 
Stats  ,  s«'C.  1131.) 

Notwithstanding  this  express  ]»rovision  of  law,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  there 
is  hardly  an  American  vessel  eniraged  in  foreign  tmde  that  has  not  one  or  more  for- 
eigners emjil«»yod  as  t>flrK*ers;  antl  instan<es.  it  is  si\id.  are  not  rare,  of  American  vessels 
which  have  no  citizens  of  the  UnittMJ  States  on  board  except  the  master. 

If  (apt.  John  Smith,  being  a  foreigner,  took  command  of  an  American  vessel,  and 
falw^ly  sw<»re  that  he  was  an  Anu^rican  citizen,  he  would  "forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
$1,C06."  If  one  of  the  owners  should  take  such  oath,  Capt.  Smith  liot  being  in 
the  district,  the  vessel  would  be  subject  to  forfeitiire;  but  no  such  case  of  f<»rfeitiire 
has  (»ver  occurre<l.  She  wouM,  however,  not  be  subject  to  forfeiture  "if  <'apt. 
Smith  had  been  appoinUnl  the  low<»8t  officer  on  the  vessel."  To  bo  sure,  the  law 
reipiires  that  "officers  of  ves8<'l3  of  the  I'nited  States  .shall  in  all  cases  be  citizen?  *>f 
the  Unite(.l  States";  but  there  Ls  no  penalty  what(*ver  imposed  on  the  vessel  if  they 
are  not. 

Many  American  citizens,  on  the  other  han<l.  undoubtelly  own  vessels  under  foreiiii 
flags.     Some  of  them  transferretl   their  ve^'sels  to  Knglish  colors  during  the  wir  •■• 
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««i\ipe  f*apture  by  Confederate  war  vessels,  but  there  are  many  who  adopt  this  expedi- 

«!•  !i»  obtain  cheap  ships.    Thev  engage  a  trustworthy  English  clerk,  for  instance, 

Ilk  \  huy  the  vesHel  in  hLs  name,  holding  a  mortgage  for  her  full  value  as  security. 
S-me  \e irs  aero  the  American  consul-general  to  (?hina — Mr.  Sewar.i — in  a  report  to 

'ii^  ^xaxe  department  stated  as  within  his  personal  experience  from  1862  to  1875 

thjit  the  riirici  enforcement  of  this  law  would  often  have  force  1  the  OA^mers  or  agenti» 
•>i  thi««  ve«els  engaged  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  lay  up  their  ships  or  transfer  them 
t»>  other  dags. '' 

*>.  \o  foreign-built  vessel  or  vessel  in  any  part  ownei  by  a  subject  ot  a  foreign  power 
^D  enter  a  port  of  the  I'nited  States  and  then  go  to  another  domestic  port  wltn  any 
nev  c^ir^o  or  with  any  part  of  her  original  cargo  that  has  been  once  unladen  without 
luvin?  previously  voyagei  to  and  touched  at  some  other  port  ot  some  foreign  country 
nnder  penaltv  of  confiscation.  By  a  comparatively  recent  construction  of  the  law 
all  dire<i  trafhc  by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and  rat^ific  jwrts  of  the  I'nited  8tate9 
viii  i.*ai>e  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  (lOO  I  Hope,  or  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  held 
ui  he  «>i  the  nature  of  a  coasting  trade  or  voyage  in  which  foreign  vessels  can  not 
parriri]»ate.     ({'.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  see.  4347.) 

In  view  nf  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  in  recent  times  on  the  p/irt  of 
the  Enijrlis'h.  French,  or  Dut^h  Governments  to  interfere  with  the  tmnsport  of  mor- 
"hantiUe  by  American  ships  by  the  conunon  hijrhway  of  the  ocean  between  the 
h>me  port!*  of  these  countries  and  their  colonial  posses.-'ions  this  construction  of  law, 
DOT  <*ontenipIate  1  at  the  period  of  it*^  enactment,  wtvs  reirarde  I  by  Europe  as  a  bit  of 
vent'  .""hiir]!  and  mean  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Initel  States,  as  it  uncioubte  lly  was. 

t'.  An  American  vessel  once  sold  or  transferrer!  to  a  foreigner  can  never  be  bought 
b;i.'k  asTiiin  and  become  American  property,  not  even  if  the  transfer  has  beeit  the 
result  t»i  c-apture  and  condemnation  by  a  foreign  power  in  time  of  war.  (U.  S.  Rev. 
Stati»..  se".  4U)5.) 

S.  A  veft«el  under  30  tons  can  not  be  usei  to  import  anything  at  any  seaboard  i)ort. 
(r.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  :K)95.) 

9.  Cioods.  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  produce  of  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Gnod  Hope,  when  imported  from  countries  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  suoject 
to  a  dutv  «»if  10  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  on  such  articles  when  im- 
p.«rtp<l  <firpctly.  This  law  is  interpreted  so  stringently  that  old  second-hand  gunny 
MM.  nearlv  worn  out,  do  not  lose  their  distinctiveness  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
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wiih'»ut  breaking  bulk.  It  was  held  that  the  voyiu^e  ceased  in  Canada,  and  that  the 
n-w  voyatro  to  New  York  8ubje<'te<l  the  cargo  to  an  additional  10  per  cent.  By  the 
.'riLrin;ir  naN-isration  laws  (act  of  17901  it  was  provided  that  th<»  tariff  on  all  articles 
.ni;-»rt*il  in  American  vessels  sliall  be  loss  than  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels.     On 

lly-ii.n  "  t»'a  the  duty  in  American  vessels  was  20  cents  per  pound,  in  foreign  vessels 
4*1  .■••niH.  The  present  discriminatinij  dutie^s  on  ])r()ducts  of  countries  ciwt  of  the 
<  iTi.-  •»:  ( iiMxi  Hope,  imported  indin»ctlv,  are  a  remnant  and  leijacv  of  tliese  old  reatric- 
•:.:,.        I"    S    ]{ev.  Stats..  si»c.  2501.) 

:•!    T:  a  v»*^s  1  of  the  United  States  becomes  damaged  on  a  foreign  voyage,  and  is 
M'.iiri-*!  in  a  fnreiirn  j)ort.  her  owner  or  mjxster  must  make  entry  of  such  repairs  at  a 

■>t<.:nh«»nse  of  th»*  I  nited  States,  tis  an  import,  and  pay  a  duty  on  the  same  e(jual 
!■•  'ii"  l:;ilt  the  rnux  of  the  foreii^  work  or  material,  or  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  tliie 
Va  .Mi-ri'l-s  ST)  far  ;ts  to  include  boats  tliat  may  be  obtained  at  sea  from  a  piu*sing 

r  ;.'Ti  v«'<:--l  in  order  to  iissure  the  siU'etv  of  the  crew  or  ])assengers  of  the  Am(»rican 
V...  1        I     S    Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  3114.) 

"■■  J;i«-  iTi'dit  of  fornvT  days  it  should  be  said  that  this  provisi<m  of  law  was  not  a 
\:  '•  ..1  Thi'  oridnal  navigation  laws  of  th(»  I'nited  States,  but  was  incorporated  into 
•'.'•11  ]tv  -sp**';!!  -statute  passed  July  IH,  IS(')(),  entith-d  "An  act  to  prevent  smuggling, 
ir,.!  ■••r  oth'-r  purj)o.><es."  Tnder  tlie  Treasury  re<j[ulations  it  is  h<4(l  tliat,  although  no 
:-  -  ■'?  tIi.-  prop'-r  e  piipment  of  a  ves.^el  arrivintr  in  the  I'nited  States  from  a  foreign 
■  .I'ry  i-  li.ilil  •  to  duty,  such  e(|uii)m«>nt.  if  considered  by  the  I'nited  Stat(^s  revenue 
■•*.  >  i"  r.'dundant.  is  liabh*  to  tne  ])ayment  of  duty  as  a  foreii^n  import,  althoutrh 
•"*.  -  Tn  i^  l»««  no  int  'ut  of  lan<lina:.  disposing  of,  or  using  such  extra  e^juipment,  except 
•  -.Tri'-^ti'in  with  the  vess^d.  Thus,  for  examj)le,  when  two  sets  of  chains  were  found 
■*.  '-i.^d  *»i  .1  i'or'»i«rn  vess'l.  and  on<»  set  was  liehl  to  be  all  that  was  necessary,  the  other 
-  *  'A.I-;  mad"  cliar':<*able  with  duty.  In  another  cius(»,  when*  andiors  and  cliains 
^  '   *Mind"tl  on  im]vrtati(m.  and  at  the  same  time  entered  for  exportation,  and  phiced 

•.  '•■•ird  th«'  v"^-*  1  a.s  a  part  of  h«T  i»f|ui])ment,  it  Wius  held  by  th(»  Tr<»iusur\'  that  the 
'   '  1  .'iiii  ••*  '*honl  '  b  >  c<»ll  hi\<h\  on  tlie  sam^^. 
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11    Korign  veawds  losing  rudder,  stcmpost,  or  br«^aking  shaft,  and  arriving  in  the 
r.it*  d  Stati-8  in  distress,  can  not  import  others  to  replace  these  articles  hero  without 
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payment  of  the  duty  on  the  same.  In  one  case  of  actual  occurrence,  a  foreign  line  of 
eteauK'fs  left — during  a  trip  interval-=-th<ir  mooring  chains,  of  foreign  manufacture, 
on  an  American  wharf.  Some  ov<r- vigilant  revenue  oflicer  reported  the  occiurence 
to  th(»  Tn'asurj'  Departm(»nt,  and  it  was  decided  that,  as  the  chains  were  landed,  the 
legal  duties  should  t>e  collected  from  them  as  an  importation.  A  foreign  vea»'l  can  not 
even  land  coppc^r  sheathing  for  the  sole  purposi*  of  Indng  recoppored  by  American 
workm«*n,  without  paying  duties  on  the  old  coppcT  stripp  -d  off,  and  the  now  copper 
put  on,  as  separate  and  distinct  imports.  During  the  year  1871  thr»  owner  of  a  Dutch 
vesa*!  ent«'r<»d  at  Jioston,  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  tariff  of  the  United 
States  in  ^'spJ^ct  to  the  ocean-carrying  trade,  put  on  lK>ard  at  the  foreign  port  of  clear- 
ance a  quantity  of  rfieet  copper  sufficient  to  uieath  tho  bottom  of  his  vc'ss^l,  it  being 
intc^nd^'d  to  have*  the  work  done  in  the  l' nited  States  upon  her  arrival  in  order  to  save 
time  and  put  the  vessel  in  good  order  for  her  return  voyage.  The  agent,  advised  of 
this  arrangi^ment,  ref«*m^d  the  matter  to  the  officials  of  the  Boston  customhouse  for 
instructions,  only  to  learn  that  the  new  sheathing  metal  could  not  be  used  in  the 
United  State's  as  propos-Ml  without  pajdng  a  duty  of  45  p<»r  cent,  while  the  copper  taken 
off  the  ship's  bottom  must  also  pav  a  dutv  of  4  cents  per  pound  as  an  importation  of 
old  coppvr.  The  agent  signified  ^s  willingness  to  pay  the  latter  and  sell  the  old 
metal  lor  what  it  \n  ould  bring,  but  n^auested  to  be  allowed  to  land  the  new  copper 
in  bond  for  reexportation,  as  it  would  i)e  carried  out  by  the  same  vess^^l  that  brought 
it  in.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  the  bond  for  exportation  required  for  its  can- 
cellation a  certificate  of  the  landing  of  thi'  bonded  goods  in  the  foreign  port  for  which 
its  export  w^as  declared  which  could  not  Ik?  obtained  if  it  was  entt^red  at  the  port  of 
destination  upon,  and  not  in,  the  ship  carrving  it.  The  consr'quence  was,  that  when 
the  rfiip  disv'narged  her  cargo  at  IJoston  she  sailed  for  Halifax,  N.  S.,  carrying  her 
sheathing  copper  with  her,  and  aft<r  having  be<»n  then*  coppered  by  the  d^ipwrights 
of  the  Hritisn  Provinces  returned  in  ballast  to  Boston  for  her  wturn  cargo — all  this 
costly  proceeding  In-ing  cheaper  than  thr»  pavment  of  45  per  cent  duty  for  the  privilege 
of  employing  American  workmen  to  take  off  the  old  sh<'athing  and  put  on  the  new. 

12.  If  a  citizen  of  the  TnitiKl  States  buys  a  vessel  of  foreign  build  which  has  been 
wrecked  on  our  cou8t.  tiikef  her  into  port,  repairs,  and  renders  her  again  8er\'icoable 
and  seaworthy,  he  <"an  not  make  her  American  property  unless  it  is  proved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  tlie  Treasun*  Department  that  the  repairs  put  upon  su:'h  vessel  are  equal 
to  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  vessel  when  so  repaired.  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  sec, 
413^5.) 

The  following  is  aii  illustration  of  the  working  of  this  statutes:  In  1871  a  citizen  of 
Baltimore  purchased  a  foreign-built  vessel  wrecked  on  the  American  coast  and 
abandoned  to  the  underwriters  and,  bv  spending  a  large  sum  in  reonstruc-tion,  ren- 
dered her  again  seaworthy.  He  then,  I)cing  desirous  of  employing  his  capital  embod- 
ied in  this  inptnimentality  of  trade  in  the  most  profitable  manner  and  af*!<uming 
that  the  reconstriL'ted  wreck  wiis  his  lawful  property,  arranged  for  an  outward  ••  «rgo 
under  the  ilag  of  the  Tnited  States.  But  when  the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail  rc^i.^^ry 
was  refused  by  the  customs  oflirials  on  the  Bjound  that  the  vessel  was  of  foreign  con- 
struction, the  sum  of  the  repairs  put  on  the  wre<rk  being  a  little  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  oriirinal  cost  of  the  vessel;  for,  in  other  words,  the  substiuice  of  this 
de<!ision,  whirh  was  correct  in  law,  was  that  while  the  citizen  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  miirht  lawfully  buy  and  acquire  title  to  a  wre^k  and  use  it  for  any 

Eurpose  other  than  .lavigation — as,  for  example,  as  a  dock,  a  house,  or  a  coal  bin — 
e  could  not  acquire  title  to  it  and  make  it  American  property  lawful  to  use  as  a 
vessel  even  after  he  had  paid  duties  on  its  old  materials  as  imports  unless  he  could 
show  that  he  had  expended  upon  the  abandoned  construction  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  it  to  its  original  quality  for  service  a  sum  nearly  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
building  an  entirely  new  vessel.  The  o\\'ner  by  law,  most  mercifully,  in  such  cases 
is  not,  however,  deprived  of  the  pri\ilege  of  selling  the  propertv  to  a  foreigner. 

l.S.  Every  vessel  belonging  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Lnited  States  engage<l 
in  foreign  trade — vessels  «»mployed  in  the  fisb«'ric?5  excepted  must  pay  annually  into 
the  Federal  Tn^asurv  a  tonnage  tax  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  ton.  ( V.  S.  Rev.  Stats., 
sec.  4219.. 

At  tbe  commencement  of  the  war  tliere  were  no  tonnage  taxes;  but  by  the  act  of 
July,  isr,2,  a  tonnage  tax  (jf  10  centr<  piT  ton  was  imposed,  wliich  wa.i  afterwiirds  in- 
crease<l  to30  cents,  the  present  rate.  Although  tl)ere  was  nothing  specific  in  the  n»cent 
enactments  to  warrant  it,  an<l  American  sliijipiiig  «'npiged  in  foreign  trade  was  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  demand  tlu'  kindliest  consideration  from  tlie  (lovernuient,  the 
Treasury  ofiicials,  interpreting  the  statute  according  to  the  invariable  rule  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  tlie  citizen,  were  in  the  habit, 
up  to  1S<;7,  of  collecting  this  tax  at  every  entry  of  a  vej?sel  from  a  foreign  port;  but 
by  the  act  of  Ma'rch,  1S67,  tonnage  taxes  can  now  be  levied  but  once  a  year.    On  a 
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<hip  of  1,000  tons  the  present  tax,  amounting  to  |300  per  annum,  represents  the 
pfodts  or  interest — reckoned  at  6  per  cent — on  an  invested  capital  of  $5,000, 
iod  OD  a  ship  of  2,000  tons  of  $10,000.  Mr.  F.  A.  Pike,  of  Maine,  in  a  speech  in  the 
I'niied  States  House  of  Representatives,  May,  1868,  stated  that  this  tax  was  equiva- 
lent, in  many  instances,  to  3  par  cent  on  the  market  valuation  of  an  inferior  class  of 
Am<^rican  vessels,  employed  only  in  the  summer  months,  and  largely  owned  by  his 
'^jostiiuents. 

Vessels  belonging  to  foreign  States,  between  whom  and  the  United  States  ordinary 
commotrial  relations  are  established,  pa^  the  same  tonnage  taxes  as  American  vessels. 
Bui  if  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  Lnited  States  becomes  an  owner  to  the  extent 
of  the  merest  fraction  in  a  ship  of  American  build,  then  such  ship  is  not  entitled  to 
The  pri\'ileges  accorded  to  shijw  owned  wholly  by  foreigners,  I)ut  must  pay  on  entering 
t  port  of  the  United  States  a  tonnage  tax  of  60  cents,  or  double  rate,  and  such  vessel 
It  once  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  registry  or  enrollment  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States. 
Here,  then,  we  have  piled  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  top  of  all  other  provisions,  another 
direct,  odious,  and  stupid  discrimination  against  the  employment  of  foreign  capital, 
provided  it  should  so  incline,  for  the  developing  of  the  American  shipping  interest 
and  the  employment  of  labor  even  in  our  own  dockyards  and  harbors.    Supposing  a 
similar  law  to  V>e  proposed,  discriminating  in  like  manner  a^inst  the  investment  of 
foreign  capital  in  American  railroads,  mines,  factories,  and  mercantile  enterprises 
generally,  does  any  one  doubt  that  the  proponent  would  be  at  onca  hooted  into  con- 
tempt?    And  yet  the  hypothetical  law  is  no  more  absurd  than  the  law  that  actually 
exLns  upi>n  the  statute  book. 

Practically  the  law  is  a  dead  letter.     In  the  case  of  ordinary  vessels  rigid  inquiry 
M  to  owneraiup  is  rarely  or  never  instituted,  and  the  oath  required  is  regarded  and 
taken  as  a  mere  form.     In  case  of  incorporated  American  ocean -navigation  com- 
panies (if  there  are  any  such)  the  president  of  the  company  has  only  to  swear  to  the 
ownership  of  any  vessel  by  the  company,  and  the  Federal  officials  will  not  care  if  the 
own'^rship  of  one  or  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  corporation  vest  in  citizens  of  for- 
eign nationalities,  the  pro\ision  of  the  statute,  as  with  a  view  of  making  the  law  of 
noneffect  being  that,  in  this  swearing  to  ownership  by  a  company,  it  rfiall  not  be 
nec^38ar>'  to  designate  the  names  of  the  p  rsons  comprising  sucfe  company.    The 
result  of*  this  is  that  any  foreigner  can  purchase  shares  in  any  American  navigation 
•■tympany,  and  not  a  vess'l  of  th^ir  fleet  will  thereby  lose  American  registration  and 
American  protection;  but  if  a  foreigner  became  the  owner  of  the  smallest  fraction  of 
a  100- ton  sU  amboat,  plving  between  Key  W(  st  and  Habana,  the  registration  of  such 
\"e»l  would  lx»  immediately  \itiated. 

If  a  ??unday  school  or  a  picnic  party,  out  on  an  excursion,  happen  to  come  into  an 

Amf-riran  port  on  a  foreign  (Canadian)  vessel  (as  was  recently  the  eas"  on  one  of  our 

':ppr  lak«'S)  for  m<»re  teniporar>'  and  pleasure  purpose -s,  thf  vcss-*!  is  liable  to  a  ton- 

"a^"^*  tax;  and  a  lilK4  against  tho  v^'ss.-l.  institutJ'U  by  an  overz<  alous  official  for  its 

pr.-m«-iii.  was  d*'cid.*d  l)y  the  Trcasur\'  Department  (August,  1S7G)  to  be  a  proceed 

ii:r  whic^h  the  (lovenim(»nt  must  enforce. 

14.  liy  th*^  act  of  June  6,  1872,  all  materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of  vp88>'1s 

uiit  in  th»^  United  iStates  for  th(»  parpos<.'  of  foreign  trade  may  be  imported   and 

■3-<l  fr»e  of  duty.     But  no  American  vess(;l  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  act  can 

'urai.'**  in  the  American  coasting  trade  for  more  than  two  months  in  any  one  year 

without  payment  of  the  duties  which  have  been  remitted. 

'.'».  Tli«»  !'r'v«?rai  }) orts  oi  tlie  United  States  are  classified  by  distrirts;  and  in  each 

I     'U-'rir-t  oae  port  is  dcsitrnated  by  statute  as  a  ''port  of  entry,"  and  others  as  "ports  of 

j      i-iiv.T)  .*'     All  vessels,  on  arri\'intf  from  a  foreign  country  in  any  district,  must  first 

j      vj^.p  .-.i  fbe  esiabli.^hed  ]>ort  of  entry,  and  there  conform  to  the  deluils  of  the  cus- 

■ 'r..}i..u.-e  serviee;  aft(?r  wliirh  the  vessel,  if  Aineriran.  can  {proceed,  if  desired,  to 

J      ..'.;.  purr  ,,( .lelivery  in  the  di.«>tr!ct  for  the  purpose  of  unloadiiiir.     But  if  tlie  vessel  be 

i      :'r*'ijn.  it  <an  only  dischar^'e  at  the  j)ort  of  entry,  even  thoujih  its  cargo  be  inii)ortcd 

•  v't'  lu'iv«*Jy  for  the  use  of  American  citizens  at  a  port  of  delivery.     A  slii}).  therefore, 

*  '.i^^  pass  almost  wiiliin  liail  of  tlie  point  of  destination  of  its  cari^o.  and  yet  be  com- 
I       >-ll»..i  u,  unhmd  n>any  miles  away,  thus  neeessitatinir  reshippin^  and  rej)eated  hand- 

'.i:jj  uT  much  additional  expense.  Thus,  the  eustonis  district  ot  Boston  and  Charles- 
*  .vn  r-u:ii prises  only  one  port  of  entry-  Boston- -while  Canibrid^a\  Mediord.  lling- 
ri.::i.  <oh;i.sset,  etc.,  are  all  i)orts  of  deilvery  only.  If  a  foreign  vesstd  arrives  from 
.  r  '::^i  -viih  a  carpo  of  hemp  for  Ilingham,  instead  of  proceeding  direct  to  the  wharf 
'■:.  tV..'  ]H,T\.  -he  must  first  sail  right  by,  enter  hersfdf  and  cargo  in  r»oston.  and  then 
.'ilj'le  at  a  Boston  wharf,  when  the  goods  may  be  reshipped  by  ])acket  or  railroad 
:  r  Minirbam.  Again,  if  a  foreign  vessel  is  loaded  with  a  cargo  for  Saybrook,  a  port  of 
i^-i'vvry  at  the  mouth  of  the  (-onnecticut  River,  she  must  pass  directly  by  her  desti- 
iiati'-n.  and  prw-eed  40  miles  up  the  river — often  with  difficulty  navigable — to  Middle- 
t  vn.  the  port  of  entry  for  the  district,  and  there  discharge  and  pro\nde  for  the  recon* 
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veyance  of  her  cargo  by  some  other  method  of  transportation  to  the  place  where  it  is 
wanted. 

The  following  will  also  illustrate  in  some  degree  the  manner  in  which  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  executed: 

All  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  are  required  to  be  en- 
rolled and  licensed;  and  vessels  enga^ng  in  trade  and  transportation  without  jae- 
\noiisly  procuring  such  enrollment  or  license  are  liable  to  seizure  and  heavy  penalties. 
On  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  City  of  Troy,  State  of  New  York,  there  are 
extensive  ironworks,  the  coal  and  ore  supplies  for  which  are  largely  transported  over 
the  Erie  and  C  hamplain  Canals.  Boats  cominir  down  these  canals  loadea  with  such 
supplies  are  locked  into  the  Hudson  at  West  Troy,  a  point  on  the  west  bank  neariy 
opposite  to  the  furnaces:  then,  after  crossing  the  river,  delivering  their  freight,  and 
recrossing,  reenter  the  canal,  and  return  on  their  route  for  another  similar  cargo.  Some 
years  a^  the  ofiicial8  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  decided  uiat  under 
our  navigation  laws  this  temporary  entr>'  of  boats  from  the  canals  into  the  Hudson  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  canro,  and  their  subsequent  return  into  the  canal,  consti- 
tuteo  a  coasting  voyage,  for  the  engaging  in  which  it  was  obligatory  on  the  owners  of 
the  canal  boats  to  nave  previously  taken  out  a  license.  Of  course  the  owners,  not 
anticipating  any  such  ofhcial  interpretation  of  the  law,  had  not  provided  themselves 
with  licenses:  but  this  nevertheless  did  not  prevent  a  large  number  of  boats  from  being 
seized  and  libeled  for  violation  of  the  navigation  laws,  from  which  they  were  only 
released  after  expen.*<ive  and  annoying  litigation  and  the  payment  of  considerable 
sums  in  the  way  of  cosits  or  penalties. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  My  letter  to  Senator  Fletcher  was  as  follows 
[reading:] 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  14,  1915, 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

United  StcUes  Senate j  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Senator  Fletcher:  At  your  recent  call  at  this  office  to  inquire  about  changes 
in  the  "antiquated  navigation  laws,"  I  told  you  that  many  of  those  who  discuss  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  American  mercantile  marine  seem  to  overlook  the  many  desirable 
changes  in  the  old  navigation  laws,  effected  by  Congress  between  iJ^e  years  1895  and 
1914. 

The  Democratic  national  platform  of  1880  favored  ''free  ships  and  a  living  chance 
for  American  commerce  on  the  seas  and  on  the  land.''  This  plank,  as  1  recall  it, 
was  drawn  by  Col.  Henr>'  Watterson  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  and  that  paper 
and  the  New* York  World,  then  edited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hurlburt,  undertook  an  active  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  changes  in  the  navigation  laws  and  more  particularly  the  old  refjistry 
act,  which  prohibited  the  Amerioan  flag  and  regiat<»r  to  vessels,  except  those  built  in 
the  Unitt*<l  States.  Thid  movement  had  the  support  of  the  leading  Democrats  of  that 
lime,  like  Senator  Ueck  of  Kentucky,  Senators  Vest  and  Cockrellof  Missouri,  Lamar 
of  Mississippi,  and  the  strong  support  of  lYesident  Cleveland  during  his  second  admin- 
istration. The  "free  ship  *  plank  of  1S80  meant  the  admission  of  foreign-built  ships  to 
American  registry,  which  was  not  fully  carried  out  until  the  act  of  August  18,  1914. 
The  ship  rejnrJtry  bill  of  1914  was  in  effect  the  tardy  fulfillment  of  a  party  ple<igc  and 
was  an  enierjjemry  war  measure  only  in  the  aenac  that  war  conditions  maae  plain  to 
every  one  in  Congress  the  desirability  of  its  enactment. 

To  promote  th<'  reform  of  our  navigation  laws  favorwl  in  the  national  platform  of 
ISHO.  Sir.  David  A.  Wells,  cm  perating  with  Mr.  Hurlburt  of  the  New  York  World  and 
C-ol.  \Vatt«»rs«)noi  ihe  I ^»ui.-<vi lie  Courier  Journal,  prepanYl  a  series  of  articles  criticiziujj 
the  naviiration  laws  of  tin*  early  years  of  the  Republic.  The.'*<»  articles  appt^ar  in  the 
World  in  ISSl,  and  wt^n*  afterwards  a*w»mbled  in  a  little  book  called  'Our  merchant 
niarine.  How  it  nw»,  increa.si»d.  became  pr(»at,  declined,  and  dec*ayed.  With  an 
inquiry  into  th»'  conditions  es."<ential  to  its  resuscitation  and  future  prosperity,'  pub- 
HsIkhI  in  the  .series  <»f  (^u<*stions  of  the  Day,  by  Putmans  Sons,  New  \ork,  in  l^^t. 
This  l)oolv  is  still  the  standard  textbook  of  thasc  who  condemn  the  antiquated  naviga- 
tions laws,  althouirh  p-aetically  every  law  criticized  in  the  publication  has  been 
repealtMl  or  greatly  «*hange<l  since  lvS94. 

^Ir.  W(*ll3  subjected  15  statutes  to  destructive,  and  in  most  cases,  deserved,  crit- 
icL*m.  and  I  wish  to  summarize  for  you  now  what  Congress  has  done  with  these  several 
laws. 

1.  Section  4VM,  RevLseil  Statutes,  provided  that  an  American  vessel  ceased  t<i  be 
such  if  owned  in  part  by  a  p.^rson  naturalized  in  the  Cnited  States  who,  after  acquiring 
such  ownership,  rcsidfnl  for  two  y*?ars  in  a  foreign  country.  This  section  was  repealed 
bv  scctitm  KJ  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1897.- 
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2.  Sectioii  4133.  Revised  Statutes,  pnvrided  thai  if  a  Dative-K>ni  American  citLEen 
•.vnm?  any  share  in  an  Amefican  vessel  look  up  hi^  Tv^donc^  abnciid.  the  vessel 
c*»^ed  to  be  an  American  ve»el.  Thi^  section  vas  repealed  bv  <«rtion  16  of  the  act 
c:  March  3.  ISSC. 

S.  Section  4142  of  the  Revised  Statute?  provided  that  e\^r>*  ciTizen  oi  the  United 
State?  in  resi^terine  an  American  veasel  mu5t  make  oaih  'itiai  iheie  i5  no  subject  or 
citixen  of  any  ibreisn  power  or  state  directly  or  indiiecily.  by  way  of  ini5t  or  confidence. 
Of  otherwise,  interested  in  such  veseel  or  in  the  profit?  Thereof.  *  Under  a  ruling  of 
Hu£h  McCulIoch,  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury.  JanuarA*  S>.  1^69.  thi*  oath  is  not  required 
in  the  caee  of  veaeels  owned  by  corp3ntions.  Foreign  capital  !o  an  indefinite  extent 
nny  be  invested  in  corpontions  owninfr  American  ship«.  aini.  as  \x>u  are  aware, 
practically  all  ocean  steamer?  are  owned  by  corp.-^raiions  under  modem  business 
conditions.  Secretary  McCulloch's  ruline  was  reaffirmed  by  Attorney  General 
Brewster  and  again  by  Attorney  General  Wicker?ham.  and  the  criticism  of  section 
4142.  under  cturent  conditions  of  ownership,  has  very  narrow  application. 

That  was  true  at  that  tune,  and  it  is  true  now.  I  must  say  in  justice 
to  a  man  who  really  did  a  great  public  service. 

4.  Section  41^  of  the  Revised  Statutes  pro%'ided  that  an  American  vt^asel  once 
sold  to  a  foreigner  can  not  again  receive  American  registry-.  This  section  was  mate- 
riallv  modified  by  section  10  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1S97.  and  was  entirely  repealed 
by  tlie  act  of  March  4.  1915  •  to  provide  for  proxisionsd  certificate  of  registr\'  of  x^eeaela 
abroad ». 

5.  The  act  of  March  6.  1872,  pro\ided  that  material  necessary-  for  the  construction 
of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  trade  may  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
but  American  vessels  recei^-ing  the  benefit  of  thb  act  cin  engage  in  the  coasting 
trade  only  two  months  in  the  year.  The  Pavne-Aldricb  tariff  extended  this  coasting 
pri\'ilege  to  six  months  in  tbe'year  and  the  f^anama  Canal  act  of  1912  and  the  Under- 
wood tariff  provided  for  the  admiasion,  free  of  duty,  of  materials  for  the  construction 
oi  ships,  regardless  of  wbetho*  the  ships  be  engaged  in  the  foreign  or  in  the  coasting 
trade. 

6.  Section  4219,  Revised  Statutes,  required  ever\'  vessel  to  piy  tonnage  tax  at  the 
rate  of  30  cents  per  ton.  By  the  acts  of  18S4  and  1SS6  the  rate  was  reductHl  to  6  cents 
a  ton  on  vessels  from  transoceanic  ports  and  3  cents  a  ton  on  vesseb  from  near-by 
|K»rts.  payable  not  to  exceed  fire  times  a  year,  and  this  lower  rate  of  3  cents  a  ton  wais 
reduced  to  2  cents  by  the  Pa>-ne  Tariff  Act.  In  fact,  tonnage  dues  levied  in  the 
United  States  are  now  materiallv  leas  than  the  corresponding  charges  levicni  in  the 
ports  of  all  European  nations,  f  hey  amount  nowadays  to  an  annual  charge  of  about 
11/200,000  on  a  seaborne  commerce  of  the  United  States  \'alued  last  year  at  $3.<>57,- 
CWO.OOO. 

That  was  written  in  October,  and  I  think  the  revised  figures  for 
the  foreign  trade  make  it  about  $4,000,000,000. 

7.  Section  3114  of  the  Reused  Statutes  prov-ides  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
•'D  repjiirs  to  American  ships  abroad.  Mr.  Wells  did  not  state  com»otly  the  pro- 
Niiions  of  section  3114,  which  applies  only  to  repairs  of  Great  Lakes  ves:?ols  in  Canadian 

p»rts. 

That  never  had  any  appUcation  to  repairs  on  the  seaboard  at  all, 
I     but  Mr.  Well's  oversight  was  natural,  because  in  reading  the  text  of 
section  3114  anybody  would  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion  that 
he  did. 

There  is  no  duty  on  the  repairs  to  .\merican  sea-goinjr  v(»ssels  efl\M?totl  in  foreign 

**  Section  3095  of  the  Re\'ised  Statutes  provides  that  a  vessel  under  30  tons  can 
j  not  \)f  \isfHl  to  impwrt  anytliing  at  a  seaboard  port.  This  statoim*nt  is  only  partially 
J  c-»rrwt  as  it  does  not  appfv  to  ports  adjacent  to  the  Dominion  of  TanAda  on  the  north, 
,  r  lit  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  very  small  vessels  under  30  tons,  of  course,  are  not 

?        jjitahle  for  foreign  voj-Bges,  except  between  our  border  p)ris  and  the  adjacent  ports 
i         •  f  Tariada  and  Mexico  bv  sea. 

In  other  words,  I  did  not  think  that  criticism  at  that  time  was 
a  valid  one.     The  law  remains  unchanged. 

f  -^  The  system  of  ports  of  entr\',  subport*,  and  ports  of  delivery,  established  by 

\^ri(.us  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  was  criticized  by  Mr.  Wells  with  good  rea- 
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son.  TliLs  system  was  completely  changed  ])y  the  reorp^anization  of  customs  dis- 
tricts, carried  throiij^fh  by  Ropresentative  Fitzgerald  and  approved  by  thePresident 
Taft  at  tlie  end  of  liis  administration. 

10.  Section  4131,  Revised  Statutes.  An  alien  may  not  act  as  officer  of  a  registered 
American  vet^sel.  This  was  partiallv  repealed  by  section  2  of  the  ship  registry  act 
of  August  18,  1914,  and  by  the  President's  order  of  September  4,  issued  pursuant  to 
that  section.  Congress  at  the  coming  session  will  douotless  determine  a  permanent 
X>olicy  on  this  subject. 

11.*  Section  4132  prohibits  an  American  citizen  from  registering  a  foreign-built 
vessel .  This  law  was  partially  repealed  by  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912,  and  entiiel  ^ 
repealed  by  the  ship  registry  act  or  free  ship  act  of  August  18,  1914. 

The  oxomptions,  you  will  recall,  under  the  presidential  order  apply 
in  most  cases  only  for  two  years.  That  period  will  run  out  in  Sep- 
tember, and  I  assume  that  this  committee,  if  it  has  not  now,  will 
have  under  consideration  the  determination  of  a  definite  policy. 
That  will  be  very  desirable,  of  course,  if  the  registry  law  is  to  remain 
to  be  practically  effective. 

12.  Section  4136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  for  American  registry  for  a 
foreign-built  ship,  wrecked  in  the  United  States,  if  repairs  equaling  toree-fouithB 
of  the  cost  of  the  vessel  are  effected  on  the  wreck  in  American  yards.  So  far  aa  ves- 
sels in  the  foreign  trade  are  concerned,  that  section  is  a  dead  letter,  as  the  wreck  can 
bemdmitted  to  American  registry  for  foreign  trade  regardless  of  the  amount  of  repairs. 
The  old  law  was  reenacted,  so  far  as  the  coastwise  trade  is  concerned,  by  the  act  of 
February  24,  1915. 

13.  Mr.  Wells  in  his  eleventh  point  deals  with  the  importation  of  equipment,  such 
as  rudders,  shafts,  etc.,  for  foreign  vessels.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  American 
merchant  marine,  although  it  does  relate  to  American  commerce.  Section  17  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1897,  permitted  the  transfer,  free  of  duty,  of  articles  for  the  legitimate 
equipment  of  vessels  belonging  to  regular  lines  engaged  in  foreign  trade  from  one 
vessel  to  another  vessel  of  the  same  owner. 

You  see.  that  is  a  limited  repeal  of  that  requirement,  but  it  deals 
with  foreign  vessels  only  and  not  with  our  own. 

14.  Section  4347,  Revised  Statutes.  Foreign-built  vessels  can  not  engai^  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  only  feature  of  our  navigation  laws, 
designed  to  protect  American  shipbuilding,  which  remains  on  the  statute  books. 
It  does  not,  of  course,  affect  the  American  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade. 

.  Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  one  of  Mr.  Wells's  criticisms? 
Mr.  CiiAMRERLAiN.  Ycs,  Judgc  Hardy;  it  was. 
Mr.  Hardy.   The  fact  is,  we  limited  our  coastwise  trade  strictly  to 
domestic-built  vessels  ? 

Mr.  CiiAMBKRLAix.  Ycs,  sir.     [Reading:] 

15.  Note. — Mr.  Wells's  criticism  of  section  2501  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (impor- 
tation of  articles  ea.«t  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  reouires  no  discussion,  as  the  section 
was  repealed  on  January  IS,  1883,  as  noted  in  Mr.  \\ells'B  book. 

The  canipaiirn  for  the  revision  of  the  navigation  laws,  begun  in  1880.  you  will  see, 
has  been  carri^^d  to  a  succes.*»ful  conclusion,  of  which  some  of  the  very  recent  volunteen 
to  the  cause  do  not  p^m-hi  to  l>e  aware. 
Sincen'ly  yours. 

E.  T.  ('h.\mhkrlain.  Commissioner. 

That  is  the  argument,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
criticism  of  our  so-called  ''antiquated  navigation  laws.'^  From  time 
to  time  Congress  has  taken  these  laws  up  and  revised  tliem  and,  so 
that  now  the  two  unportant  remaining  ones  which  Mr.  Wells  criti- 
cized, are  the  n^sorvation  of  coasting  trade  to  American  vessels — and 
I  do  not  tliink  there  is  any  very  strong  disposition  to  change  that — 
an<l  the  restriction  of  the  nationality  of  oflicei-s  of  our  ships.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  question   of  large  j^olicy.     Some  important  maritime 
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Dttions  do  not  have  restrictions  of  that  kind,  but  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  I  may  interrupt  vou,  in  what  way  did  the  30  cents 
tonnage  tax  hinder  American  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  could  not  have  hindereil  them  at  all;  it  is 
appUed  equally  to  American  and  foreign  ships.  As  a  matter  of  fact,. 
•3  1  have  stated,  the  present  rates  are  very  much  less  than  those  that 
are  charged  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  I 
have  given  the  matter,  of  course,  some  attention. 

ilr.  Greene.  Does  this  apply  to  foreign  ships  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes;  absolutely.     It  is  a  matter  of  entire 

auality  under  our  treaties.     The  exceptions  are  those  nations  with 
lich  we  do  not  have  treaties.     There  is  a  special  tonnage  tax  on 
them. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  will  you  tell  us  now  what  nations 
open  their  coastwise  trade  to  foreign  sl)ips  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  I  recall  it,  the  only  nation  which  does  that 
absolutely  is  the  United  Kingdom,  not  the  Provinces  and  self-govern- 
ing dominions  of  the  British  Empire. 

^Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  xmderstand  the  question.     Do  you  mean  na- 
tions that  open  their  trade  to  foreign  flags  or  to  foreign-built  ships  ? 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Foreign-biiilt  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  imderstand  the  question  to  refer  to  foreign 
flags. 

3lr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Does 
not  England  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reserve  that  trade 
to  herself? 

^Ir.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  one  exception.  That  is  entirely 
open  to  the  ships  under  anj  flag. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  American  ships  trade  between  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Cil\mberlain.  Absolutelv. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  they  trade  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
England  i 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  we  can  trade  between  Canada  and  Eng- 
land, but  we  can  not  go  from  one  Canadian  port  to  another  Canadian 
W)rt.  Between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  England,  so  far  as 
British  and  Canadian  laws  aie  concerned,  navigation  is  precisely  the 
same  as  navigation  between  England  and  some  foreign  country; 
and  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  it  is  the  same  ius  navigation  between 
Canada  and  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  an  American  ship  could  trade  between  English 
{K>rts? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

Mr.  IIakdy.  Yes;  United    Kingdom    ports.     Or    it    could    trade- 
between  Montreal  and  Liverpool  without  any  difficulty? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  there  is  no  other  nation  that  does  not  reserve  its 
coastwise  business  to  itself? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  rule  that  most  nations  have — there  are 
some  slight  exceptions — Ls  the  rule  of  reciprocity :  ' '  We  will  allow  your 
ships  to  go  into  our  coasting  trade  if  you  will  allow  our  ships  to  go 
into  vour  coasting  trade."  But  if  you  will  stop  to  think  of  the 
^ast  difference  in   coasting  trades  you  will  see  that  reciprocity  m 
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some  instances  would  be  a  matter  of  swapping  dollars  for 
cents.  For  example,  what  is  the  coast  of  Germany?  It  is 
practically  nothing.  On  the  North  Sea,  it  is  less  than  200  miles, 
1  am  sure,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  miles.  Now, 
you  see,  the  entrance  into  that  trade  would  be  a  privilege  that 
would  not  be  worth  having. 

Mr.  Loud.  Would  it  be  permissible  for  an  American  ship  to  take 
a  cargo  from  Quebec,  for  instance,  to  Vancouver  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No.  That,  you  see,  is  between  two  Canadian 
ports. 

Mr.  Loud.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  CuAMBERLAiN.  Here  is  the  rule  of  Canada  and  the  other 
British  self -governing  dominions:  That  the  ships  of  any  nation  can 
engage  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Canada  between  Canadian  ports  if 
the  other  nation  will  admit  ships  under  the  British  flag  to  engage  in 
its  coasting  trade.  Norway,  for  example,  has  such  an  arrangement. 
The  ships  of  Norway  can  carry  between  Canadian  ports,  and  in  return 
for  that  privilege  British  ships  are  permitted  to  carry  between  ports 
on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Mr.  Hardt.  How  many  treaties  of  comity  of  that  kind  has 
England  now,  and  with  wnat  countries  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  are  seven  or  eight  of  them.  I  have  the 
list  at  my  oiBce. 

Mr.  Loud.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  detrimental  effect  upon 
our  merchant  marine  of  the  existing  laws  as  to  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Before  you  get  away  from  this  point  I  should  like  to 
ask  vou  this:  You  have  stated  that  an  American  ship  may  enga^ 
in  tne  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom;  that  is,  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Is  it  not  true  that  Great  Britain 
practically  protects  her  coastwise  trade  by  charging  a  larger  tonnace 
tax  and  port  dues  on  foreign  ships  in  that  trade  than  it  charges  the 
British  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  have  heard  that,  and  you  ought  to  be  in  a  position 
to  know. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  you  will  show  me  your  authority  for  that 
I  may  be  able  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  can  find  it  out  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Rules  and  the  port  rules. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have  both  of  those  at  the  office  and  I  have 
given  them  some  attention. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  we  not  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which 
directly  forbids  her  charging  heavier  dues  to  our  ships  than  to  her 
own? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Since  1815, 1  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hardy.  1828. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Curry.  How  about  light  charges  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Those  are  not  heavy.  The  British  changed 
their  law  to  correspond  with  our  law  as  nearly  as  you  can  reduce 
shillings  to  cents.  I  think  where  we  charge  30  cents  they  chaqio 
28J  cents — as  near  as  they  can  got  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chainnan,  there  has  boon  recently  a  real  effort  made  to 
criticize  the  navigation  laws,  and  I  have  it  here.    It  was  the  eBoti 
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mAde  bv  a  committee  of  which  Capt.  Dollar  was  one  member  and 
Capt.  Allan  Lockhurst,  American  superintendent  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  was  another.  There  wore  one  or  two  other 
members  whose  names  at  this  moment  I  do  not  recall.  They  were 
appointed,  you  will  all  recall,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
There  was  quite  an  assemblage  here  at  Secretary  McAdoo's  office 
to  take  up  shipping  and  other  mattere.  They  reduced  their  criticisms 
to  writing,  ana  I  have  prepared  copies  for  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  mi^ht  say  that  the  references  to  the  navigation  laws  are  to 
the  edition  of  1911  and  not  the  new  edition  of  1915,  and  I  think  you 
gentlemen  have  them.    [Reading:] 

After  we  have  permission  to  import  foreipi-built  ships  and  give  them  the  American 
flag  the  next  and  all-important  consideration  is  that  we  must  have  our  laws  amended 
and  changed  so  as  to  pem4t  us  to  successfully  operate  our  ships  in  the  foreign  trade 
to  competition  with  tho^e  of  all  nations.  The  American  shipowner  asks  no  advantage 
of  any  kind  or  description  over  foreign-  competitors,  but  we  must  be  put  on  a  fair 
competitive  basis.    Tnerefore  the  following  changes  are  essential  and  necessary: 

Page  30  of  navigation  laws: 

The  measurement  to  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  standard  of  Great  Britain,  so 
that  the  American  ships  will  have  the  same  measurement. 

Page  54,  section  62,  of  navigation  laws: 

Any  officer  serving  on  foreign  ships  that  will  be  transferred  to  the  American  r^:ister 
dball  be  entitled  to  ser\*e  in  a  like  capacity  for  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  one 
year,  if  he  shall  have  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen,  then  on 
examination  he  can  get  American  papers. 

The  President's  order,  as  you  all  well  know,  covers  that  for  the 
time  being.  The  permanent  policy,  I  take  it,  will  be  settled  by  this 
committee  and  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  not  that  determined  by  the  President  for  a  term 
ol  years — seven  years  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  it  is  determined  as  to  the  continuance  of 
officers  that  are  on  ships  which  have  been  admitted  or  that  will  be 
admitted  up  to  Septomoer.     After  that  it  does  not  hold. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  it  nms  for  the  term  of  stvcn  years  ? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  For  those  that  are  now  on  board;  yes. 

Page  1 16  of  na\ngation  laws,  fusible  plugs: 

Inasmuch  as  these  are  not  required  or  used  by  the  ships  of  any  other  country,  these 
#iould  be  abandoned. 

That  is  a  matter  that  is  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  in- 

rtion  service  and  I  am  not  competent  to  express  any  opinion  on 
subject. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  a  very  trivial  matter,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CuAMBERLAiN.  It  IS  uot  a  large  matter.  It  certainly  can  not 
be  called  a  handicap  on  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  tell  us  just  what  a  fusible  plug  is  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  little  plug  of  brass  with  a  soft  metal  in- 
side of  it  that  will  melt  as  the  temperature  rises,  I  do  not  remember  to 
what  degree,  but  at  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  danger  point. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  McAllister,  will  you  explain  that  for  us? 

Capt.  McAllister.  This  fusible  plug  is  a  precautionary  measure 
that  they  use  for  boilers.  In  the  table  sheet  in  the  back  connection 
of  the  Scotch  boiler  they  insert  a  little  plug.  In  the  interior  of  this 
plug  is  a  composition  of  metals  which  melt  easily.  If  the  water  gets 
do^n  below  this  plug  the  temperature  rises  so  high  as  to  melt  this 
fusible  alloy,  and  that  will  blow  out  and  give  warning  that  the  water 
blow. 

32910—16 13 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  interest  of  safety  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  That  is  in  the  interest  of  safety;  but  there  is 
no  ship  in  the  United  States  Navy  using  it  to-day,  and  there  is  no 
revenue  cutter  which  uses  it  tivday.  They  have  other  precautionary 
measures  which  do  not  make  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  nothing  but  a  safety  valve  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  It  is  really  a  little  safety  appliance;  yes,  sir, 
they  cost  from  83  to  $5  apiece.  They  are  not  expensive,  but  what 
the  ship  people  complain  of  is  the  delay  and  bother  of  fitting  them. 
They  have  to  insert  new  plugs  each  year,  and  they  have  to  cool  the 
boilers  down  to  put  them  in.     It  is  more  bother  than  expense  really. 

Mr.  CuKRY.  And  it  involves  delay? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Delay;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  be  dispensed  with  without  militating 
against  safety  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  As  I  say,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  Coast 
Patrol  dispensed  with  them  long  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  they  have  in  lieu  of  them? 

Capt.  McAllister.  We  simply  watch  the  water.  We  have  water 
gauges  and  gauge  cocks,  and  we  do  not  allow  the  water  to  get  down. 

Mr,  Hardy.  Is  it  not  very  necessary,  with  a  man  that  is  not  par- 
ticularly careful  that  ho  be  provided  with  a  sort  of  automatic  safety 
valve  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  There  should  be  no  steam  boilers  operated  that 
do  not  have  men  to  watch  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Curry.  Are  there  any  engineers  employed  in  the  American 
merchant  marine  that  are  not  qualified  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  the  engineers  in  the  American  merchant 
marine  are  the  equal  of  any  anywhere. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  takes  a  man  from  10  to  15  years  to  work  up  to  be 
an  engineer.  By  that  time  if  he  does  not  know  his  business  he  ou^t 
to  get  out  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  not  our  navigation  laws  require  water  tenders? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  they  do;  and  they  are  very  essential 
men,  too. 

Mr.  EiDMONDS.  That  is  one  of  the  things  complained  of.  With 
fusible  plugs  and  water  tenders  both  we  ought  to  have  pretty  safe 
boilers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  just  sugg^estcd  to  mo  here  that  we  had  a  vessel 
List  year  wliere  the  fusible  plug  failed  to  fuse,  and  the  result  was  an 
explosion  of  the  boiler  witn  tno  killing  of  eight  men,  on  the  Ohio 
River.     It  seems  to  me  we  need  some  safety  device  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Curry.  This  is  a  rule  of  the  department.  Sometimes  the  lavs 
are  blamed  for  what  possibly  are  proper  rules  of  the  department. 
The  water  tender  is  not  required  by  law.  No  foreign  government 
requires,  cither  by  their  rules  or  by  law,  water  tenders  on  ships.  Our 
rules  of  the  department  do  require  them.  So  that  is  an  extra  expense; 
it  is  simply  an  expense  that  is  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  depart^ 
ment  and  could  be  rectified  by  repealing  the  rules.  If  they  ought  to 
be  retained,  they  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  plugs  are  a  statutory  provision. 
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Mr.  Curry.  But  the  water  tenders  are  simply  a  regulation  of  the 
department  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Quite  so.     [Reading:] 

Pige  118,  section  128,  of  navigation  laws: 

In  importing  ships  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  the  places  stamped  previous  to  the 
construction  of  the  boiler;  therefore  this  should  be  moaified  so  as  to  accept  stamping 
iDd  certificate  of  the  nation  uttder  whose  super\d8ion  the  boilers  are  built;  in  other 
words,  the  steamer  as  she  stands  with  her  country's  certificate  shall  be  accepted. 

This,  vou  will  find,  is  covered  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1897.  It 
covers  that  fact  quite  fully.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  over- 
looked that. 

Page  119,  section  131,  of  navigation  laws: 

Our  law  pro\ides  that  once  a  year  there  shall  be  applied  a  hydrostatic  pressure  equal 
to  one  and  one-half  the  steam  pressure.  Except  Canada,  this  is  not  required  by  any 
other  nation;  therefore  this  should  be  given  up  except  in  the  case  where  the  inspector 

thinks  the  boiler irom  any  cause  has  been  weakened. 

* 

That  is  purely  the  steamboat-inspection  statute,  and  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  whatever.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  discussion  off  and  on  for  years.  You  will  recall  that 
there  was  some  talk  of  that  over  at  the  London  conference  from  time  to 
time. 

Fage  123,  section  133,  of  navigation  laws: 

All  steel  ships  should  have  the  bulkheads  run  from  the  tank  top  up  to  the  main  or 
weather  deck.  All  such  vessels  should  have  a  water-tight  double  bottom.  No  vessel 
that  will  be  built  hereafter  to  carry  passengers  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so  without  hav- 
ing a  double  bottom. 

Without  going  into  the  merits  of  that  proposition,  it  is  not  in  the 
law  now.  It  certainly  is  not  a  handicap  to  American  ships.  It  is 
not  an  "antiquated  navigation  law'^;  it  is  a  new  bill  that  you  may 
deem  it  wise  to  enact. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  wo  carry  out  the  international  convention 
on  safety  devices  at  sea  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  new 
shiT'S.  rll  niitions  wUl  approve  the  construe  tion  in  the  interest  of  safety, 

Mr.  Chamberlaix.  It  wUl  be  amply  covered,  and  a  groat  many 
other  things,  too. 

Pai^e  132,  section  139.,  of  Navigation  Laws: 

Vessels  not  perinitt'Ki  to  carry  j>as3enger8  or  those  having  passenjrer  certificates  for 
limited  number  should  be  allowed  to  carry  workmen  from  one  place  to  another  in 
the  United  States  whare  they  will  be  required  to  handle  cargo  or  while  doing  repair 
▼ork  on  the  ship. 

Thit  is  permissible  now,  and  I  do  not  quite  see  the  point  of  the 
critirLsm. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  must  have  had  the  idea  that  our  coastwise 
na\igation  laws  forbid  it — about  which  I  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  just  refers  to  men  who  are  engaged  in 
repair  work  on  the  ship.  They  are  not  passengers  in  any  sense  of  the 
word. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  that  under  the  law  as  it  exists  one  of 
these  vesFek,  while  it  could  not  carry  passengers  from  one  nort  to 
another,  could  on  its  return  voyage,  for  instance,  from  New  York  to 
G;  h  oston,  carry  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  where  a  vessel 
Went  quite  that  distance.     Usually  they  go  just  a  short  distance,  as 
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from  the  dock  to  a  repair  yard  which  is  somewhere  near  by.  Very 
seldom  is  it  farther  than  from  New  York  to  some  of  the  Delaware  Bay 
shipyards,  and  sometimes  not  even  that  far. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Strictly  speaking,  those  men  are  passengers,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  may  be  a  question.  I  am  very 
sure  we  have  held  in  the  case  of  stevedores  that  they  are  not,  and  if 
this  case  came  up  I  think  there  would  be  a  similar  ruling.  At  all 
events,  you  will  see  it  is  such  a  detail,  a  thing  that  happens  so  seldom, 
it  can  not,  it  seems  to  me,  be  charged  as  a  serious  statutory  drawback 
on  the  development  of  American  shipping. 

Page  134,  sei'tion  140,  of  na\'ij?ation  laws: 

The  law  at  present  is  that  when  a  ship's  inspection  certificate  expiree  she  must  stop 
at  the  United  States  port  that  she  is  in,  oven  if  there  are  no  inspectors  there  but  have 
to  oome  from  a  distant  port.  All  vessels  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  their  home 
poi^t  for  inspection,  provided  that  the  time  occupied  does  not  exceed  15  days.  Ownen 
then  arc  al)le  to  look  after  and  superintend  the  repairs  which  generally  can  be  done 
cheaper  and  quicker  at  the  home  port  than  at  other  places. 

That  is  also  a  matter  of  sufficient  inspection  laws,  about  which  I 
really  do  not  care  to  express  any  opinion.  Of  course  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  if  you  have  enough  inspectors  that  situation  will  not 
arise. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  are  the  head  of  that  department  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  of  steamboat  nispection;  that  is  quite 
distinct.     Gen.  Uhler  is  the  head. 

Pa^e  13G,  section  141,  of  navigation  laws: 

This  ])n)vi(los  that  the  licensed  officers  must  point  out  all  the  defects  and  imper- 
fections known  to  thc:ii,  in  the  hull,  equipment,  and  boilers. 

Mr.  Greene.  Tliat  is  a  recent  law  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Tliat  was  just  passed  a  short  time  ago. 

This  should  road  that  on  arrival  at  any  |)ort  they  shall  immediately  communicate 
with  the  ownors  and  report  any  defects  or  imperfections  in  the  ship  as  well  UB  to 
leport  to  the  insi)ector8. 

That  is  not  "antiquated,"  because  that  was  only  passed  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  add  that  to  this  provisioD, 
"that  licenscil  officers  must  point  out  all  defects  inmiediately." 
Would  it  not  be  wise  to  have  them  do  it  at  once  rather  than  to  have 
them  delay  until  they  get  ready  to  sail? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mv  recollection  is — although  that  is  also  a 
steamboat-inspection  rule  and  I  ought  not  to  say  anything  about 
it — that  this  was  substantially  tlie  law  until  it  was  changed  about, 
a  year  or  so  ago. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  only  change  in  the  law — if  I  know  what  yoo 
are  referring  to — is  this:  Officers;  on  vessels  may  complain  of  defects 
or  insuflicient  equipment  directly  to  the  inspector  and  without  hav- 
iiig  knowledge  of  the  fact  come  to  the  ship  owner.  Heretofore  the 
officer  has  been  under  restraint;  he  was  afraid  to  make  complaint 
for  fear  he  would  be  discharged.  Now,  if  a  communication  is  made 
to  the  inspector  the  inspc^ctor,  of  course,  verifies  for  himself  whether 
or  not  tile  conditions  exist.  It  is  to  prevent  that  restraint  on  the 
captain  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  safety  to  the  ships. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  object  to  that  at  all,  but  from  what  Mr- 
Chamberlain  read  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  that  wh^  » 
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arrived  in.  port  tliese  defects  should  be  reported  at  once  rather 
tiiJJi  delay  until  tlie  vessel  was  about  ready  to  sail  and  then  report  a 
detect  aad  have  to  -wait  and  get  it  fixed. 
Mr.  Chambert. ATN .    An  officer  ought  to  do  that  anyway,  without 
kvingan  act  of  CJon^ess  to  tell  him  to  do  so. 
^.Greenk.    I   tliiiik  so  myself ,  but  it  ought  to  be  provided  that 
the  defects  sliall  "be  remedied  when  the  vessel  arrives  m  port  rather 
thanaWow  it  to  l>e  delayed  until  they  get  ready  to  sail.     There  ought 
to  be  some  definite  time . 
Mr. CHAMBERX.A.1N  (reading): 

Pace  136,  section  141  of  navdgation  laws: 

After  tlie  I'lceiised  oflicer  has  signed  the  articles  he  should  be  compelled  to  proceed 
with  the  ship  unless  through  sickness  or  some  reasonable  cause. 

That  m  a  sense  is  a  criticism  of  the  lack  of  law,  not  a  criticism  of  an 
existing  law.  That  is  a  steamboat-inspection  matter — all  matters 
pertainmg  to  licensed  officers  are — and  you  would  not  expect  me  to 
go  into  a  question  of  that  kind. 

Pa^  166 .  section  1 83  of  navigation  laws  : 

This  section  provides  that  it  will  be  illegal  for  any  person  to  board  a  ship  until  she  is 
completely  moored  without  permission  of  the  master.  This  should  read  that  no  person 
^ould  be  allowed  to  board  a  ship  at  anchorage  or  dock  or  any  place  where  she  is  without 
first  ha\-ing  obtained  the  consent  of  the  captain  or  the  officer  in  charge.  The  penalty 
provided  for  in  this  section  should  remain. 

That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  necessarily  a  matter  for  legislation 
at  all.  That  is  a  matter  of  the  discipline  of  the  ship.  If  the  captain 
chooses  to  say  you  can  not  come  on  board,  you  can  not,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  That  is  the  way  it  works  practically.  So  far  as  the 
large  companies  are  concerned  which  have  extensive  docks  and  piew, 
they  have  fences,  as  you  will  recall,  and  a  man  can  not  get  on  the  pier 
unless  he  has  a  pass,  which  is  a  perfectly  proper  matter  of  internal 
administration  of  the  company  or  the  ship.  It  nardly  seems  to  me  to 
be  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  congressional  action  when  men  can  do  it 
themselves.     But  you  may  think  differently  about  that. 

Mr.  CiTiRY.  Under  the  police  regulations  of  some  States,  are  not 
the  captains  required  to  permit  certain  people  aboard  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Only  those  who  come  for  public  purposes,  such 
as  quarantine  officers  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  they  should.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  the  criticism  means. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  can  not  fence  off  a  wharf  in  most  States,  be- 
cause the  State  law  says  that  the  opening  to  a  water  front  is  public 
property,  and  they  must  provide  passageway  through  there  for  any- 
DCKiy  ttat  has  business  there.     I  nave  been  forced,  in  the  case  of  a 
wharf  of  mine  in  Philadelphia,  to  have  an  open  gate  at  all  times  and  a 
watchman  to  let  people  in  and  out.     If  they  want  to  have  access  to  a 
boat,  we  have  to  let  them  go  in. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  you  do  not  lease  the  wharf? 
Mr.  Edmonds.  I  lease  the  wharf,  and  I  am  forced  to  put  a  watchman 
there  and  have  an  open  gateway  there  to  let  people  go  in  and  out 
that  have  boats  moored  there  or  are  going  to  have  boats  moored 
there.     That  is  a  State  regulation  of  Pennsylvania. 
I        The  Chairman.  It  is  very  desirable,  too,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes;  but  I  really  think  a  captain  should  have  the 
privilege,  and  that  he  has  the  privilege,  of  preventing  anybody  from 
getting  on  his  boat. 
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Mr.  OuAMBERLAiN.  Tlie  matter  did  not  strike  me  generally  as  a 
proper  subject  for  Federal  legislation.     [Reading:] 

Pages  118  and  119,  section  129,  of  navigation  laws,  revised  edition,  April  5, 1913: 
This  provides  that  the  local  inspectors  shall  designate  the  number  of  officers  and 
engineer's  crew  that  are  necessary  tor  the  safe  navigation  of  the  ship — 

All  this  part  has  been  modified  in  some  respects  by  the  passage  of 
the  seamen  s  act — 

On  American  ships  they  have  been  putting  on  considerably  more  men,  especially 
in  the  engine  room,  than  are  carried  by  foreign  ships.  The  number  of  men  that 
they  should  put  on  should  be  limited  to  the  same  number  that  all  similar  foreign 
ships  are  permanently  carrj-ing. 

Tliat.  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  valid  criticism,  is  not  a  criticism  of  the 
law  but  a  criticism  of  the  acts  of  individual  inspectors  here  and 
there,  which  are  always  subject  to  review,  first,  by  the  supervising 
inspector  of  the  district,  and  tlien  in  the  last  analysis  by  appeal  to 
the  wSupervisiii^  Inspector  General  at  Washington.  It  certainly  is 
not  a  valid  criticLsm  against  th(»  law;  it  may  at  times  be  a  valid 
criticism  against  the  acts  of  individual  inspectors. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  it  not  be  a  veiT  strange  law  if  we  told  our 
inspectoi's,  *'You  must  conform  to  what  some  other  country  does 
witn  reference  to  tlie  number  of  officers?'' 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  law  to 
enforce. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  it  would  be  next  to  a  ''fooP'  law,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  it  were  a  fool  law,  I  can  not  believe  for  a 
minute  that  Congress  would  pass  it,  Judge.  It  might  be  a  fool  bill. 
Hau^hter.] 

This  next  paragraph  will  particularly  interest  you,  Judge: 

On  page  2  of  the  Re\dsed  Statutes,  which  requires  that  all  ships  of  a  thousand  tons 
or  over  shall  carr>'  three  mates,  this  should  be  changed  to  read  2,000  tons  shall  carry 
three  mates. 

Tliat,  I  take  it,  is  a  reference  to  the  Hardy  mates  act. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  an  antiquated  law,  at  any  rate  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  antiquated;  we  all  know  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  these  shipowTiers  recommend  that? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  is  tneir  criticism  of  the  "antiquated  navi- 
gation laws^'  that  was  submitted. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  suppose  they  think  that  our  friend  Hardy's  law 
ought  to  have  been  antiquated. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Tliere  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  that  subject, 
by  the  way,  some  time  or  otlier. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Tliat  is  the  law  that  cast  its  shadow  before  it  and 
destroyed  our  merchant  marine  before  it  was  enacted. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  [reading] : 

Temporar>'  register  of  a  ship:  Rules  and  regulations  should  be  laid  down  so  that» 
as  in  the  present  crisis  caused  by  the  European  war,  a  ship  should  be  able  to  obteii 
the  Amencan  flag  without  any  delay  while  in  a  foreign  port  to  bring  her  temponntf 
to  this  country. 

That  bill  was  under  way  at  the  time  this  criticism  was  written.  B 
was  passed,  and  is  the  act  of  March  4,  1915.  So  of  course  that  crifr 
cism  should  be  withdrawn. 

Apprentices:  Any  ship  carrying  American  boys  as  apprentices  should  have  a  jM^ 
from  ner  tonnage  dues  amounting  to  $50  a  year  for  every  apprentice  carried. 
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You  can  take  that  for  what  it  is  worth.     I  will  not  go  into  that. 

A  continuous  discharge  certificate  book  shall  be  carried  by  all  men  in  the  merchant 
mtfine  service,  which  is  a  certificate  of  character  and  efficiency  showing  on  what 
aiups  the  man  has  served  and  the  time.  This  is  essential,  as  it  will  make  it  easier 
to  get  efficient  and  competent  men. 

I  might  say  that  a  great  many  years  ago  I  tried  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  of  this  kind,  but  its  success,  you  will  see,  depends  .on  the 
seaman  keeping  the  book  and  his  discharges. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  keep  them  in  the  Navy  apparently. 

ifr.  Chamberlain.  They  do,  because  they  get  all  sorts  of  privileges 
as  the  result  of  keeping  them.  I  was  rather  sanguine  in  those  days, 
when  I  was  much  younger  than  I  am  now,  that  the  men  would  take 
this  up,  because  on  the  basis  of  these  certificates  of  discharge  a  man 
gets  admission,  for  example,  into  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  New  York, 
and  they  get  other  advantages  in  the  way  of  marine-hospital  treat- 
ment and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  as  a  voluntary  proposition  it 
failed.  That  of  course  is  a  matter  that  can  not  be  carriea  out  very 
successfully  unless  the  seamen  themselves  are  willing  to  keep  these 
books. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  do  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  the  Navy  conditions  and  the  merchant 
marine  conditions  are  quite  different.    [Reading:] 

Where  licensed  officers  and  engineers  combine  to  compel  us  to  put  on  more  men 
on  board  the  ship  than  the  ship's  license  calls  for,  some  drastic  measures  should  be 
tjiken  to  deal  with  licenses. 

That  is  another  licensed-officer  matter  and  comes  under  the  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  combination 
of  men,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  statute  could  regulate 
that  if  you  tried.  And  then  there  is  the  question  of  the  disposition 
to  do  it. 

Stowaways.     They  should  be  prosecuted  for  trespass  and  imprisoned. 

There  has  been  a  bill  to  that  effect  before  Congress  off  and  on  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  draft  of  a  bill  here  now.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  work  it  out,  but  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  there  is  ever  time  to  consider  it  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  serious  opposition.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that 
has  not  attracted  attention. 

That  is  a  summary  of  the  objections  of  several  gentlemen  who  are 
certainly  among  the  most  competent  men  to  criticize  the  navigation 
laws,  and  it  was  the  result  of  careful  study.  I  take  it  that  it  fairly 
represents  the  criticism 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  serious  criticism  it  is  almost  comical,  is  it  not  ? 
That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Curry.  There  is  one  thing  here  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
*nd  I  would  like  to  get  some  information  on  it.  I  have  been  trying 
^  get  information  and  I  have  not  been  able  to.  That  is  the  proposi- 
tion of  how  the  American  system  of  registration  handicaps,  so  far  as 
<^st  of  operation  is  concerned,  American  ships  in  foreign  ports. 

ilr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  reserved  the  matter  of  measurement  for 
the  last,  because  it  is  a  matter  quite  apart. 

ilr.  Curry.  You  mentioned  this  measurement  proposition  at  the 
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ifr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  and  I  have  reserved  that  to  this  time,  -: 
and  I  will  go  ahead  now  if  you  wish.  The  criticism  is  not  at  the  :-: 
present  time  a  valid  one,  because  we  have  ahnost  identically  the  .': 
measurement  regulations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  laws,  in  fact,  - 
will  give  certain  kinds  of  ships  less  tonnage  than  the  British  laws  do.  .. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  Redfield,  referred  to  that  yesterday.  It  will  give  ■ 
the  ships  less  tonnaf]je  in  these  respects 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  one  of  the  direct  charges  against  the  laws,  and  - 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  wherein  it  is  detrimental  to  the  ; 
American  ships. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  it  is.    There  have  been  timeB 
when  it  was 

Mr.  Curry.  Please  take  your  time  so  wo  can  get  this  information,  j 
It  is  not  only  for  us  but  for  people  who  are  probably  misinformed 
on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  IIardy.  We  want  you  to  make  that  as  clear  as  you  can. 

Afr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  first  place,  in  considering  the  matter  of  '.. 
ship's  tonnage  you  want  to  dismiss  from  your  mind  all  thought  of   - 
weight.     The  term  '*  ton''  has  not  anything  to  do  with  weight  at  alL   . 
It  refers  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  ship,  100  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 
The  gross  tonnage  is  the  entire  cubical  contents  of  the  ship.     That  " 
cubical  content  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  spaces:  The  spaces  that 
result  in  a  revenue  to  the  ship — namely,  those  that  are  devoted  to 
the  carrying  of  cargo  and  the  carrying  of  passengers,  from  which  the 
ship  makes  money;    and  the  spaces  that  cost  money — namely,  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  crew,  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  engines,  the  .' 
bunkers,  the  coal  for  the  boilers  to  make  the  steam,  and  a  few  minor 
matters,  such  as  the  boatswain's  stores,  the  chart  room,  and  several 
other  details. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  entire  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship  includes  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  interior  of  the  ship,  added  to  which  is  the   / 
cubical  contents  of  everything  on  the  dock  of  the  ship  that  is  inclosed, 
figured  on  the  basis  of  100  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  ChxYmberlaix.  Permanently  inclosed.  That  is  the  gross  ton- 
nage. Now,  that  being  determined  by  measurement,  you  next 
determine  what  to  take  out.  The  engine-room  spaces,  the  bunkerB* 
the  crew's  quarters,  and  these  other  minor  matters  are  measured  ana 
taken  out  from  the  gross  txmnage.  A\Tiat  is  left  is  the  net  registered 
tonnage,  on  which  most  ship  charges  are  imposed — for  example,  our 
tonnage  taxes  in  this  country.  They  are  about  the  only  Federal 
charges  that  we  will  have. 

To  go  back  again,  the  system  now  in  general  use  by  maritime 
nations — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  exception  to  it — is  what  is  called 
the  Moorsom  system,  which  was  developed  in  England  in  1855  or  1856 
by  a  man  named  Moorsom,  although  its  foundation  was  laid  by  » 
P^rench  marine  architect. 

The  chances  for  difference  in  the  application  of  the  system  arise 
from  the  necessarj'  ambiguity  of  the  words.  You  can  not  very  well 
help  that.  I'p  to  1882  the  laws  of  the  United  States  provided  sunpfy 
for  the  ascertainment  of  the  gross  tonnage.  We  made  no  deductioDB 
whatever  to  determine  the  net  tonnage.  Consequently  up  to  1882 
the  American  ship  would  pay  charges  on  its  entire  cubical  contenta; 
the  foreign  ship,  more  particularly  the  British  ship,  would  not.  B 
would  pay  on  the  remainder  after  the  machinery  spaces  and  aO  thit 
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sort  of  thing  had  been  deducted.  It  would  pay  only  on  the  net  ton- 
nage. At  tnat  time  the  criticism  of  our  measurement  laws  would 
have  been  perfectly  valid,  and  it  was  a  very  important  factor.  Con- 
gress in  1882  corrected  that  in  part. 

A  sailing  vessel,  of  coiu^e,  is  pretty  nearly  all  cargo  space.  The 
amount  that  is  required  for  the  crew,  for  the  boatswam's  stores,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  is  very  small,  so  you  can  dismiss  that.  That  is 
the  same  everywhere,  and  there  has  never  been  any  question  about 
that,  so  far  as  I  know. 

When  you  come  to  the  deductions  for  engines  and  the  accompany- 
ing coal  Diinkers  there  are  two  distinct  rules  which  are  reallv  quite 
radically  different.  Without  going  into  the  details,  because  tnev  are 
quite  elaborate — I  might  say  that  this  matter  was  taken  up  fully  in 
my  report  for  1911  if  anybody  has  curiosity  enough  to  go  into  it. 

The  two  rules  for  the  deduction  of  propelling  power  are  called,  first, 
the  Danube  rule,  and,  second,  the  board  of  trade  rule,  which  is  the 
rule  employed  by  the  British  Government  and  it  has  been  pretty  gen- 
erally adopted.  Without  going  into  all  the  details  of  the  differences 
between  tne  two  systems  I  will  say  that  the  Danube  rule  in  the 
case  of  most  ships  makes  a  much  less  deduction  for  propelling  power, 
and  consequently  it  increases  the  net  tonnage  on  whicn  charges  are 

Eaid.     The  act  of  1882  which  I  spoke  of  appUed  the  Danube  rule, 
a  other  words,  it  reduced  but  continued  the  handicap.     Before  1882 
we  did  not  have  any  deductions.     It  was  an  improvement,  but  it  did 
not  bring  our  law  up  to  the  current  British  practice  and  the  practice 
of  most  other  maritime  nations.     The  Danube  rule  is  the  rule  appUed 
under  the  Suez  Canal  measurement  and  the  Panama  Canal  measure- 
ment.    Those  are  money-making  concerns;  they  want  to  get  just  as 
much  revenue  as  they  can,  of  course,  so  they  make  the  smallest  de- 
duction for  machinery,  thus  creating  the  largest  net  tonnage.     By 
1895  the  Fiye  measurement  law  was  passed,  and  we  changed  to  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  rule,  and  since  1895  we  have  had  the  same 
rule. 

The  remaining  factor,  which  is  really  quite  important,  depended  on 
the  different  interpretations  of  the  words  ''permanent  closed-in 
space."  That  refers,  of  course,  to  spaces  on  the  upper  deck;  and  down 
in  the  hull  of  the  ship.  You  can  see  there  is  a  great  chance  for  differ- 
ence between  men  as  to  what  should  be  regarded  as  permanently 
inclosed  and  what  should  not.  For  example,  take  this  room.  If 
you  take  the  doors  off  and  the  windows  out  someone  might  say,  ''That 
room  Is  not  permanently  inclosed;  it  is  open  there,  open  tHere,  and 
open  there.''  If  you  put  the  doors  and  wmdows  in  a  man  might  say, 
"That  is  permanently  inclosed;  the  windows  are  shut  and  the  doors 
are  shut."  Another  man  might  come  along  and  say,  "Oh,  no;  that 
is  not  permanently  inclosed.  You  can  open  the  doors  and  you  can 
open  tne  windows." 

You  might  have  this  situation.  The  doors  might  be  taken  off  and 
the  windows  taken  out,  but  you  might  have  angles  running  up  and 
down  the  sides  where  you  could  sUp  in  planks  and  calk  tnem  up. 
Then  one  man  would  say,  "Yes;  that  is  permanently  inclosed.'' 
Another  man  would  say,  "No;  those  things  are  put  in  there  only 
temporarily."  I  am  stating  only  the  simplest  of  cases  that  occur  to 
toe;  there  are  all  sorts  of  chances  for  different  interpretations  of  the 
Words  "permanently  closed-in  spaces." 
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Mr.    ClIAMllKlILAlV.    V('<:    rui<;     '     :  .=  -nvid    lli;- 

and  I  will  j^o  alioiid  now  i(  vm.i  wisii.     'I"!ii.»  ci'it  Itir- ;. 
present  time  a  valid  mie.   l)('(:r.i>t'   we  Innc  :i1mh«.-; 
measurement  re*rulfttinTW  ol' tin*  I  iiiUMi  Kiupltmi,     (' 
will  <:ive  certain  kinds  (»!'  sliij).-  Ic.--  ininmire  llian  ilir  I 
The  Seeretarv,  Mr.  Jv(>diiel<l.  reU'irrd  lu  iimt  vi'^lird.- 
the  ships  less  t()nn{i<re  in  these  ]r-;>iri- 

Mr.  CruKY.  That  is  otk*  <»!'  ihr  diie-.-i  charj^jv-  ixs.ii'- 
and  I  have  not  heen  ahle  tii  lind  uin  wln'rein  ii  i-  •!■  ■ 
American  ships. 

Mr.  CiiAMUEHLAiN.   I  do  Hot  think  ii  i>.     Th-'!f  ■ 
when  it  was 

Mr.  (U'TSRY.  Please  take  vonr  time  so  we  can  :sr\ 
It  is  not  only  for  us  hut  for  peo])]e  who  are  jn-'}- 
on  this  nr<)position. 

Mr.  IIakdy.  We  want  y(»u  to  rnakt*  lliat  as  r\v:i\  .. 

Mr.  CirAMBKKLATX.   In  the  tiist  phu-r,  in  con^^i'li  i 
ship's  tonna<]:e  you  want  to  dismiss  iVum  yon?-  •■  \ 
weijrht.     The  term  "ton"  lias  imt  nnyiliiiiL'"  t"  d-*  ■ 
It  refers  to  the  cul)ic  contents  of  tin*  ship,  inii  r- 
The  jrross  tonna<i:e  is  the  entire  cuhi'-al  conteni>  ■■■: 
cuhical  contiMit  is  made  up  of  two  kiiuls  (►f  <p:ii-i'- 
result  in  a  n^venue  to  the  ship-   namely.  thoM-  n. 
the  carrvin<r  of  car*:o  and  the  carrviuL'  of  i)assi-i.;. 
ship  makes  numey:    and  the  sj)act*s  that   rn>i   -■■ 
spaces  occupied  hy  the  crew,  tin*  s])a<-es  orcupii'i 
bunk(*rs,  the  coal  for  the  boilers  to  make  Uh'  -i*  :: 
matters,  such  as  the  l)oatswain's  storc<.  the  rl... 
other  (h^tails. 

Afr.  CiKHY.  The  entire  |::ross   tcHuiap'   (»f   : 
cul)ical  contents  of  the  interior  of  tlie  ship.  .■ 
cuhical  cont<*nts  of  evervthinjr  on  the  dirk'  of  ; ' 
fit^ured  on  the  basis  oi  100  cubic  feet  l'»  the  i 

Mr.  CiiAMnERLAix.  Perman^MUly  iinl  ..-id. 
naji^e.     Now,    that    beinj:^   (h^tei'iuined    l». 
determine  what  to  take  out.     Tlie  i-n.'-i:.' 
the  crew's  rimirters,  and  these  other  i;.i:i   r 
taken  out  from  the  fjross  tonnajr*'.     ^^  !=  - 
tonnatje,  on  which  most  ship  charj:e>  :.i     ■ 
tonnaj'e  taxes  in  this  countrv.     Tli«  \      : 
charjres  that  we  will  have. 

To  jxo  back  agjain,  the  system   n<-\'.- 
nations — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  «  \.  . 
the  MooiNom  svstcm,  which  was  devrl  :•' 
bv  a  man  named  Moorsom,  althoni'h 
P^rench  nnirino  architect. 

The  chances  for  difference  in  iln-  :ii  |  ! 
from  the  necessarv  ambiguity  of  th<*  \s 
help  that.  Vp  to*  1882  the  laws  of  tli,  ' 
for  the  ascertainment  of  the  gross  tun.  . 
whatever  to  determine  the  net  tonn.i.. 
the  American  ship  would  pay  char^*-  ■ 
the  foreign  ship,  more  particularly  ih. 
would  pay  on  tne  remainder  after  thi 
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I  modify  our  regulations.  In  fact,  when  we  were  considering  the  draft 
I  of  the  ship-r^istry  act,  you  \rill  doubtless  recall,  Judge,  when  you 
and  Mr.  Lnderwood  were  in  my  office,  we  took  up  the  question  of 
measurement,  and  I  stated  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  cover 
that  in  the  bill  because  it  could  be  done  by  r^ulation.  But  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  put  that  into  the  law,  and  I  have  r^arded  that 
as  an  expression  by  Congress,  although  it  was  not  in  terms,  in  favor 
of  the  British  rules.  Also,  if  we  did  not,  we  would  have  this  singular 
situation.  We  would  have  these  150  and  odd  ships  that  were  ad- 
mitted with  this  very  considerable  deduction,  and  our  own  ships — 
the  few  with  shelter  decks — in  this  country  would  not  have  it. 

That  act  was  passed  August  18.  Early  in  September  we  sent 
around  word  to  all  collectors  that  anybody  who  apphed  for  remeasure- 
ment  of  these  shelter-deck  spaces  could  apply  to  our  office  for  ap- 
proval of  remeasurement.  We  asked  them  to  pass  that  word  around 
among  all  interested  persons.  Nobody  heedca  it.  Nobody  applied. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  never  built  very  many  of 
tiiese  shelter-deck  ships — very  few  of  them,  indeed.  We  have 
adopted  different  types.  It  may  be  said  that  the  reason  we  have 
not  built  them  was  tnat  they  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  de- 
duction. That  may  be,  but  there  are  other  advantages  comiected 
with  the  other  style  of  ship.  The  American-Hawaiian  ships,  for 
example,  are  not  shelter-deck  ships,  and  they  are  the  principal  cargo 
ships  we  have.  They  do  not  get  the  advantage  of  any  change  xmder 
this  new  rule;  they  measure  the  same  under  the  British  rules  and 
under  our  rules.  It  has  only  been  within  a  relatively  short  time  that 
we  have  had  any  very  considerable  number  of  bmk-cargo  carriers 
under  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  service  for  deck  cargoes  is  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  But  you  are  using  the  words  '^deck 
cai^'*  in  one  sense  and  I  in  another,  and  I  am  afraid  our  minds  do 
not  quite  touch.  You  mean  a  cargo  right  out  on  the  deck,  open  to 
the  weather.     I  am  talking  about  the  cargo  that  is  in  these  spaces. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  mean  the  inclosed  spaces  for  cargo;  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  a  lumber  ship. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  on  September  5. 

1914,  right  after  this  ship-registry  act  was  passed,  we  sent  word 
around  to  the  collectors  to  advise  the  owner  of  every  seagoing  Ameri- 
can steamer  that  he  could  apply  for  a  revision  of  measurement  on 
the  ground  that  sheltered  places  ^ith  openings  at  the  sides  or  ends 
had  Deen  included  in  the  tonnage.     None  came  in.     On  March  16, 

1915,  revised  regulations  on  shelter  decks  were  issued,  and  on  July 
13,  1915,  thase  modifications  were  carried  into  a  general  revision  of 
\he  American  measurement  regulations,  printed  in  a  separate  pam- 
phlet, together  with  the  Suez  Canal  rules.  A  special  form  of  certifi- 
cate in  accord  with  the  Suez  rules  was  also  issued  for  American  ships 
which  may  make  use  of  that  canal. 

Mr.  Curry.  Of  course,  we  did  not  have  that  kind  of  ships  built  at 
that  time.  I  suppose  there  are  some  of  them  being  remeasured  at 
present? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  would  hke  to  ask  before  you  go  if  an  American 
rtiip  pays  more  tolls  going  through  the  ranama  Canal  than  an 
identical  sister  British  ship  pays  ? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can. 
Mr.  Curry.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  it  is  possible. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  happen. 
Mr.  Curry.  In  the  foreign  trade  you  had  a  rule,  under  the  lam 
passed  March  2,  1895,  that — 

Upon  application  by  the  owner  or  master  of  an  American  veesel  in  foreign  trade 
collectors  of  customs,  under  r^ulations  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  are  authorized  to  attach  to  the  register  of  such  vessel  an  appendix  statinf 
separately,  for  use  in  foreign  ports,  the  measurement  of  such  space  or  spaces  as  an 
permitted  to  be  deducted  from  eross  tonnage  by  the  rules  of  other  nations  and  an 
not  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Under  that  section  could  not  an  American  ship,  even  before  yoi 
put  the  British  rule  into  operation,  have  taken  advantage  of  that  sec- 
tion and  not  have  had  to  pay  more  port  dues  or  tonnage  dues  ? 

Mr.  Chamberi^in.  Absolutely;  that  is  what  it  was  passed  for 
That  is  part  of  the  act  of  1805,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chambkrlaix.  It  was  passed  for  just  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Curry.  So  that  in  reality  there  is  nothing  in  the  claim  that  ai 
American  ship  is  hrtndica])ped  so  far  as  cost  of  operation  is  concernec 
on  account  ot  the  American  system  of  measurement? 

Mr.  CiiAMBERijviN.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  take  the  vie*? 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  you  will  be  more  liberal  in  the  future  in  reference  tc 
the  measurement  of  these  ships,  and  figure,  tor  instance,  the  upper- 
deck  space  on  that  ship  the  same  as  they  do  in  Great  Britain,  possibh 
there  wUl  not  be.  I  think  that  is  not  a  matter  for  legislation;  I  thinl 
it  is  a  matter  for  a  rule. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Xow,  you  have  referred  to  that  ship  [pointinj 
to  photograph  of  a  Clyde  liner  on  the  wall].  You  speak  of  the  passen- 
ger s{)ace  al)Ove  the  upper  deck.  Under  the  American  law  those 
Eassenger  spaces  are  not  measured  at  all.  lender  the  British  law  a 
iritlsh  ship  like  that  will  liave  those  cal>ins  all  measured.  So  we  de- 
duct a  ver^'  large  amount  which,  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  bu 
liners  goes  up  to  1,000  or  2,000  tons.  There  wo  are  really  very  much 
more  Rberal.  We  are  too  liberal.  Congress  ])assed  a  law  j'cars  ago 
to  exempt  su(  h  ])assenger  accommodation  on  Mississippi  River  steam- 
boats, but  it  was  passed  in  j^eneral  terms,  and  it  applies  just  as  much 
to  the  sea  as  it  does  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Again,  the  deductions  for  propelling  machinery,  in  the  case  of  very 
high-powered  steamers  more  particularlv,  like  the  I/asUania  ana 
some  of  the  big  French  ships,  arc  so  large  that  it  will  run  in  some  cases 
up  to  72  per  cent  of  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  ship.  It  got  to  be  so 
largo  that  the  British  Government  sometime  ago  said,  *' You  can  not 
deduct  more  than  55  per  cent  for  that  purpose.'*  We  have  not  any 
sucli  limitation.  It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  but 
you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  take  that  up. 

Again,  take  that  limitation  on  dock  cargo.  Tnat  is  all  counted  in 
foreign  ports;  we  do  not  count  it  at  all.  Instead  of  our  laws  being 
more  severe  on  the  subject  of  measurement,  my  dear  sir,  they  are 
very,  very  much  more  libera^  in  those  particular  types  of  ships  we  are 
talKing  about. 

Mr.  Curry.  In  the  tramp  ships  or  merchant  ships,  of  course,  yon 
can  be  a  little  more  liberal  in  counting  out  space  ? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  any  more  than  we  are  under  our  regula- 
tions. 

ilr.  Curry.  But  more  than  you  have  been.  It  is  another  evidence 
10  my  mind  that  these  *' antiquated  navigation  laws''  are  simply  a 

matter  of 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  administration,  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Mr.  Cltiry.  Simply  putting  into  operation  a  rule  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  anybody  nas  a  guilty  conscience  on  the 

subject  of  these  matters  it  must  be  men  in  places  somewhat  like  the 

one  I  hold,  rather  than  you  gentlemen  in  Congress.     There  is  not  any 

doubt  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Cltiry.  And  when  it  is  likely  we  will  appropriate  $50,000,000 
for  an  American  merchant  marine,  it  seems  to  me  the  department  of 
the  Government  for  which  we  are  appropriating  shoula  be  just  as 
liberal  as  possible  and  give  these  ships  all  the  advantage  they  can, 
not  only  in  coastwise  trade  but  in  loreign  trade  and  through  the 
canal. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  this  shipping  board  were  to  charter  a  new  ship 
and  recharter  it  to  some  line  to  operate,  is  it  required  under  this  bill 
that  that  ship  shall  have  an  American  registry? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  the  bill  means  that. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  I  was  informed  yesterday  they  would  get  a  tem- 
porary American  registry.     They  told  us  that  yesterday. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  A  chartered  British  ship  ? 
Mr.  EJdmonds.  Yes.     If  we  charter  a  Britisn  ship  this  board  may 
want  to  recharter  it  to  somebody  that  wants  to  run  it  on  one  or  two 
voyages. 

ilr.  Chambebi^in.  I  think  there  must  have  been  some  misunder- 
standing about  that  in  the  way  the  question  was  put.     The  charter 
of  the  ship  does  not  change  its  flag.     A  change  of  owner  is  necessary, 
Mr.  Edmonds.  It  says  here  in  section  6  that  all  vessels  purchased, 
chartered,  or  leased  from  the  board  shall  be  registered  or  enroUea 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  vessels  of  the  United  States 
and  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  appertaining  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall,  wnen  and  wnile  employed  solely  as 
merchant  vessels,  be  in  all  respects  subiect  to  all  laws,  regulations, 
and  liabilities  governing  merchant  vessels. 

Now,  you  would  not  be  liable  to  charter  an  American  vessel.  In 
time  of  stress  you  would  probably  have  to  charter  a  British  or  Ger- 
man vessel.     Under  this  law  you  could  not  charter  it,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlaix.  I  have  not  read  that  bill  with  close  attention 
to  the  details,  and  do  not  want  to  express  an  opinion  without  reading 
it  more  carefuUy. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  am  glad  you  do  not,  because  I  would  hate  for  you 
to  try  to  charter  such  snips. 

Mr.  Chamberlaix.  Surely.  But  I  do  not  recall  that,  and  there 
must  be  a  misapprehension  if  Mr.  Redfield  said  so.  I  do  not  think 
he  quite  gathered  your  meaning,  because  the  change  of  flag  means  a 
change  oi  ownership,  not  a  charter. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  A  British  ship  chartered  by  this  board  and  rechar- 
tered  could  not  take  American  registry,  could  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  by  virtue  of  the  charter.  She  might 
change  her  owner,  and  the  change  of  flag  would  go  with  the  change 
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The  Chairman.  When  that  question  came  up  yesterday  I  think  ] 
made  the  statement  in  the  record  that  a  foreim  vessel  chartered  bj 
this  board  could  not  thereby  be  entitled  to  American  registry,  noj 
do  I  think  it  is  true,  nor  do  I  think  the  biU  contemplates  it.  I  car 
not  sav  just  what  Secretary  Redfield  said  about  that,  but  I  am  quiU 
sure  it  he  said  they  could,  he  did  it  inadvertently. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  question  was  brought  up  whether  this  bil 
absolutely  forbids  the  chartering  of  a  foreign  vessel,  because  it 
requires  that  any  vessel  chartered  be  enrolled. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  does.  I  think  none  but  an  Americar 
vessel  could  be  chartered.  If  the  committee  wants  to  liberalize  thai 
they  will  have  to  do  it  by  amendment. 

Mr.  Curry.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  adjourn  I  would  like  to  asl 
one  or  two  questions  which  are  not  exactly  pertinent  to  this  inquiry 
but  it  will  take  but  a  moment. 

A  great  deal  of  the  tonnage  through  the  Panama  Canal  from  th( 
Pacific  coast  to  the  eastern  coast  will  be  lumber  schooners  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  lumber  that  we  manufacture  out  there  will  hav< 
to  be  sent  to  the  eastern  coast  in  competition  with  lumber  that  i1 
does  not  cost  as  much  to  cut,  to  manufacture,  to  niake  into  lumber, 
or  to  bring  to  the  eastern  coast  for  sale,  and  it  will  be  foreign  lumbei 
that  we  will  have  to  compete  with.  Now,  I  understand  that  the 
department 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Our  department  or  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Curry.  Your  department  is  discussing  the  proposition  with 
the  War  Department  ot  having  a  chaise  on  the  deck  load  of  lumber. 
Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  fair.  That  would  be  chain- 
ing for  air  space  and  not  for  water  space.  It  is  all  right  for  them  to 
charge  for  tne  tonnage  or  draft  of  the  ship,  but  to  charge  as  tonnaee 
going  through  the  canal  this  lumber  that  simply  occupies  space  in 
the  air  and  would  not  displace  the  water  in  the  canal — I  do  not  think 
that  is  fair.  If  there  is  water  displacement  it  is  all  right,  but  for  air 
displacement  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  charge,  and  I  tnink  that  your 
department  and  the  War  Department  ought  to  be  liberal  toward 
American  commerce  and  toward  American  shipping.  If  there  is 
anything  of  that  kind  I  wish  you  would  think  it  over  serioudy.  .1 
know  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress,  and  it  is  being  considered.  Where 
it  emanated  from  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  did  not  emanate  from  our  department. 
That  is  a  matter  of  the  administration  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  has 
been  talked  over  informally,  but  that  was  just  on  account  of  its  having 
something  to  do  with  measurements. 

The  Chairman.  I  tried  myself  to  have  the  deck  loads  of  those 
lumber  schooners  exempted  from  that  measurement. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  ought  to  be. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
Saturday,  February  12,  1916,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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CREATLNG  A  SHIPPLNG  BOARD,  A  iNAVAL  AUXILIARY,  AND 

A  MERCHAiM  MARINE. 


Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D,  C,  Saturday,  February  12,  1916, 

The  comraittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Mr.  Alexander  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  continue  the  hearing  on  the  bill  H.  R, 
10500.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to  come  before 
the  cominittee  this  morning  and  give  us  his  views  on  the  shipping 
bilL 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.   BEITJAMIN  J.  BOSENTHAL,  OF  CmCAGO. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  vesterday  morning 
I  stopped  to  pay  mv  respects  to  Judge  Alexander  on  my  way  to 
Florida,  and  the  judge  suggested  that  I  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee; so  that  if  I  am  somewhat  unprepared  1  hope  you  will  accept 
that  as  an  apologv.  If  I  had  had  more  opportunity  t  should  like  to 
have  presented  what  perhaps  would  be  a  better  aimiment. 

So  that  my  motive  in  appearing  here  may  not  oe  misconstrued, 
I  want  to  state,  if  I  mav  be  permitted,  for  just  a  moment,  that  I  am 
a  business  man,  have  been  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago  all  my 
lifetime,  and  my  interest  in  the  subject  of  merchant  marine  started 
nearly  20  years  ago.  At  that  time  a  conference  was  held  in  the  citv 
of  Chicago,  and  leading  business  men  of  the  country  were  invited. 
The  culmination  of  that  conference  was  the  organization  of  the 
National  Business  League  of  America.  This  league  prepared  a 
platform,  and  one  of  the  principal  features  of  it  was  the  advocacy 
of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  members  of  that  league,  can  you 
say? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  They  comprise  leading  business  men,  professional 
men,  and  bankers  throughout  the  United  States.  I  will  give  you  the 
names  of  some  of  them  in  a  moment  or  two. 

The  Chaikman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  In  1911  this  league  called  a  congress,  which  was 
held  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
in  December,  1911. 

At  this  congress  some  of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men 
of  the  country  were  present.  A  large  bodv  attended.  Different 
plans  were  presented  for  the  establishment  of  a  merchant  marine  in 
connection  with  other  projects,  which  are  enumerated  in  this  plat- 
form that  I  have  before  me. 
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The  congress,  after  listening  carefully  to  the  dijBferent  plans  sug- 

fested,  adjourned  after  appointing  a  committee  of  20  of  tne  leading 
iLsiness  men  of  the  country. 

Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  wall  give  you  the  personnel  of  the 
resolutions  committee  of  the  National  Business  Congress,  held 
December  13  to  15,  1911. 

George  W.  Sheldon,  Chicago,  president  G.  W.  Sheldon  &  Co., 
customliouse  brokers. 

Henry  M.  Wallis,  president  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Edward  J.  Nally,  vice  president  (now  president)  Postal  Tele- 
graph &  Cable  Co.,  New  York. 

Alfred   H.   Mulhken,   president   Pettibone,   Mulliken   &  Co., 
railway  supplies,  Chicago. 

Frederic  E.  Boothby,  president  chamber  of  commerce,  Port- 
land, Me. 

Frederick  S.  Fish,  president  Studebaker  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

George  M.   Reynolds,  president  Continental  &  Commercial 
National  Bank,  Chicago. 

Silas  H.  Bumham,  president  First  National  Bank,  Linioln, 
Nebr. 

John  Kirby,  jr.,  president  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers; president  Dayton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Edwin  Chamberlain,  vice  president  San  Antonio  Loan  &  IVust 
Co.,  railway  and  general  busmess  man,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

George  R.  Brown,  secretary  board  of  trade,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Arthur   H.    Devers,    Closset    &   Devers,    wholesale   grocerSi 
Portland,  Greg. 

William  H.  Parlin,  president  Parlin  &  Orendorflf  Co.,  agricul- 
tural implements.  Canton,  111. 

R.  H.  Do%\Timan,  president  Bowie  and  other  lumber  com* 
panics.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Albert  M.  Marshall,  president  A.  M.  Marshall  &  Co.,  wholesale 
hardware,  Duluth,  Minn. 

William    P.    Ketcham,    Imnber   merchant    and   real   estate, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Philetus  W.   Gates,   president   Hanna  Engineering  WorkB, 
former  vice  president  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Chicago. 

Robert  J.  Lowry,  president  Lowry  National  Bank,  Atlantai 
Ga. 

George   H.    Barbour,    vice    president   Michigan   Stove   Co., 
Detroit. 

Charles  B.  Booth,  president  automobile  company,  real  estate, 
and  general  business,  Los  Anj^eles,  Cal. 
I  dare  say,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  as  representative  body  of  business 
men  as  you  will  find  anywhere  in  the  Unite  States. 

This  committee,  after  carefully  considering  the  different  plans 
suggested,  met  in  the  Blackstone  Ilotel,  in  Chicago,  six  months  afttf 
this  congress  was  held.  In  the  meanwhile  they  nad  investi^ted  as 
carefully  as  they  could  different  plans  suggested  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  merchant  marine.  This  is  the  resolution  which  they  finally 
adopted : 
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Rnolred,  That  as  an  effective  means  for  the  creation  of  an  American*  merchant 
Dizine  a  law  be  enacted  empowering  the  Grovemment  to  construct  or  purchase  trans- 
ports for  the  shipKs  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to.  be  operated  by  naval  seamen  as 
merchant  vessels  in  time  of  peace  and  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 

This,  you  will  see,  gentlemen,  without  anv  equivocation,  is  a 
straight  out-and-out  Government  owned  and  operated  merchant 
iQArine,  in  so  far  as  it  would  apply,  at  least  for  enough  ships  to  prop- 
eriv  augment  the  Navy  as  naval  auxiliaries. 

lliat  is  the  platform  upon  which  the  National  Business  League  of 
America  stood. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  1911,  mark  you,  and  1912,  long  before  the  war 
started. 

Mr.  Greene.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Greene.  Did  your  committee  ever  send  a  representative  to 
Washington  to  appear  before  this  conmiittee  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Yes,  sir;  our  committee  appeared  before  comm  it- 
tees  in  Washington  very  frequently. 

Mr.  Greene.  Before  what  committee  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  imagine  before  this  very  committee.  I  never 
appeared  before  them,  but  I  appeared  before  a  committee  on  the 
consular  reform  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  notice  nearly  all  the  names  you  read  are  names  of 
men  located  in  Chicago  or  west  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  have  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  AflFairs  when  Mr.  Weeks  of  Massachusetts  introduced 
his  Government-owned  naval  auxiliary  merchant-marine  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  might  be;  but  I  never  knew  of  them  appearing 
before  this  committee.  I  see  there  are  no  representatives  on  that 
list  from  east  of  Chicago,  and  there  is  quite  considerable  merchant 
marine  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  quite  a  large  interest  in  an  American 
merchant  marine  in  the  Eastern  States  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  original  proposition  for  a  merchant  marine 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Weeks,  ox  Massachusetts,  when  he  proposed 
that  the  Government  take  over  naval  auxiliaries  and  operate  them 
as  a  part  of  our  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  was  better  than  nothing,  of  course. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  what  I  shall  now 
read  Ls  part  of  an  argument  that  I  made  before  the  National  Business 
League.     I  wUl  just  refer  to  these  few  lines. 

In  <-a?o  of  war  hetween  any  of  the  great  shipping  nations,  instead  of  having  our 
commerre  panily/.ed  as  we  would  have  under  present  conditions,  on  account  of  inability 
to  9«?<  ure  snips  for  our  commerce,  we  would  go  right  on  attending  to  our  own  business 
and  shipping  the  exports  of  our  own  nation  in  our  own  bottoms. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  if  I  was  in  favor  of  a  Government-owned  merchant 
marine  m  1911  I  certainly  have  seen  nothing  to  change  my  view- 
point in  1915  and  1916. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  this,  too,  before  I  go  on. 

There  appeared,  I  noticed  in  the  press,  a  gentleman  representing 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Boston,  and  I  understand  his 
statement  to  this  committee  was  that  he  represented  some  several 
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hundred  organizations,  and  these  organizations  had  voted  against 
anv  form  of  government  ownership  and  had  voted  in  favor  of  suDsidy. 

llie  Chairman.  That  was  Mr.  Douglas,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kosfntiial.  Up  to  January  1 ,  gentlemen,  when  I  retired  from 
the  board,  I  was  a  director  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  of  Chi- 
cago. I  appeared  before  this  association  on  three  or  four  occasions 
to  express  m}^  views  and  present  them  on  the  subject  of  the  merchant  • 
marine.  I  have  here  before  me  a  copy  of  the  last  address,  which  I 
delivered  on  Friday,  December  17,  1913.  I  make  the  statement 
now  to  you  <2:entlemen  without  fear  of  honest  contradiction,  that  this 
association  of  commerce  which  comprises  over  4,000  members,  would 
vote  75  per  cent  for  this  Alexander  bill  if  it  was  put  before  them  for 
a  vote. 

Now,  I  will  teU  you  gentlemen  exactly  how  this  vote  was  arrived 
at,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  will  mention  the  fact  that 
I  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Nickerson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  association  . 
of  commerce,  and  was  one  of  the  subcommittee  of  two.     I  met  him  last  . 
night  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel.     He  was  here  attending  this  con-   ; 
ference  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.     I  asked  him, 
just  to  be  sure,  just  how  that  vote  was  arrived  at,  and  I  will  explain 
just  exactly  what  he  said,  and  that  was  my  imderstanding.     The  . 
request  came  to  the  executive  committee;  the  executive  committee    : 
referred  it  to  a  con\mittee  of  two.     Mr.  Nickerson  was  one  of  that  :. 
committee  and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  other.     That  committee  of  - 
two  had  probably  never  even  read  the  Alexander  bill  and  did  not   r 
know,  perhaps,  all  of  the  provisions  of  it.     This  committee  reported   - 
that  they  were  not  in  favor  of  Government  ownership,  but  in  favor  <rf  ^*. 
some  form  of  subsidv,  and  the  executive  committee  indorsed  this  _ 
action  of  the  committee  of  two,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  National 
Association  of  Commerce,  and  in  that  way  the  National  Association 
of  Commerce  attempts  to  bind  an  organization  of  4,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  was  the  process  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  too. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  But  I  can  oidy  speak  authoritatively  for  this 
organization,  because  I  was  invited  to  appear  before  this  committee 
of  two,  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  association  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  RosEXTiiAL.  The  Association  of  Commerce  of  Chicago,  whieh 
has  a  membership  of  4,000  business  men  in  Chicago.     Only  tnis  morn- 
ing I  took  breakfast  with  the  president  of  that  organization  and  told 
him  how  unfair  it  was  to  attempt  to  bind  the  association  of  commem 
by  the  rt^commendations  practically  of  two  men,  and  he  said  it  WH 
unfair,  but  he  did  not  know  how  else. they  could  arrive  at  it.    Be 
said  they  received  these  notices  from  the  association  of  commeM)   _ 
and  that  they  had  to  have  a  vote  by  a  certain  date.     He  said  it  WUsi^ 
impossible  to  get  a  vote  of  the  members  and  the  best  thing  they  cooU?^ 
do  was  to  n*ler  it  to  a  committee,  and  for  this  committee  to  make  »^^ 
report.  0 

rf ow,  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Alexander  bill  that  iueA£^ 
frighten  the  most  timid  or  conservative  citizen  of  the  United  Stately 
Perhaps  my  plan  may  frighten  some,  but  the  Alexander  bill  certail^f! 
need  frighten  no  one. 

Now,  what  are  the  provisions  of  the  Alexander  bill?  You  H^ 
famihar  with  them.     I  nave  made  an  analysis  of  them. 
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First,  the  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation.  Then  the  appointment 
of  a  commission.  And  in  passing  let  me  say  this — and  1  spoke  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  yes- 
terday about  this — I  do  not  consider  the  salary  of  $10,000  a  year 
adequate.  If  you  want  to  get  the  biggest  men,  the  men  you  should 
get,  to  serve  on  this  important  commission,  $12,000  a  year  should  be 
me  minimum  salary  paid.  I  only  stop  at  $12,000  because  a  Cabinet 
officer  receives  $12,000,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  right  to  pay  any 
commission  more  than  a  Cabinet  officer  receives. 

You  are  famihar  with  its  powers;  I  will  not  go  over  that  with  you. 

You  are  famihar  with  the  clause  that  permits  the  Government  to 
sell  or  lease  these  ships  so  that  there  will  be  no  Government  ownership 
at  all,  much  to  my  regret,  if  people  are  willing  to  purchase  them  or 
lease  them. 

Xow,  in  connection  with  leasing,  you  have  heard  so  much  talk  about 
what  England  does  for  its  Navy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  thing 
that  Elngland  does  for  its  Navy  and  has  done  for  years  is  to  pay  for 
the  carrying  of  its  mail.  It  also  loaned  for  the  building  of  these 
two  great  big  ships — ^because  it  wanted  to  have  the  biggest  ships 
afloat — some  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Now,  this  board,  under  the  Alexander  bill,  will  do  much  more  than 
tliat.  It  does  not  require  the  investment  of  a  penny.  It  says  to  the 
man  who  wants  to  operate  a  ship,  ^'Pay  us  a  fair  return  on  the  capital 
the  Government  has  invested;  we  do  not  require  you  to  invest  a 
penny,  and  we  will  lease  you  the  ships" — certainly  a  much  fairer 
proposition  that  any  foreign  Government  offers. 

The  Government  also  has  the  right  to  seize  these  ships  in  time  of 
war.     There  is  no  man  aroimd  this  table  who  does  not  want  that  right 

f'ven.     It  has  the  right  to  condemn  these  ships  if  they  are  too  old. 
veryone  wants  that,  of  course. 

It  nas  the  right  to  transfer  any  of  its  equipment  that  it  now  has 
that  is  suitable  for  merchant  marine  purposes  to  this  commission  to 
be  used  for  transportation  purposes. 
Mr.  LouB.  What  ships  are  tnose  ? 
Mr.  RosENTiiAi..  The  ships  that  we  now  have. 
It  requires  that  all  vessels  so  transferred  shall  be  registered  under 
American  registry  and  shall  be  under  all  laws,  regulations,  and  ha- 
bilities  governing  merchant  vessels.     Surely  everyone  wants  that. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  especially  stipulates  that  none  of  the  ships  now 
in  American  registry  shall  be  sold  or  transferred  to  foreign  owner- 
ship.    Is  there  a  man  in  this  room  or  is  there  a  citizen  in  the  United 
States  at  this  moment  who  is  not  a  shipowner  or  is  not  interested  in 
ships  that  does  not  want  to  see  that  part  of  the  law  passed  as  quickly 
as  possible?     Over  800,000  tons  of  ships  formerly  sailing  under  for- 
eign flags  were  voluntarily  transferred,  under  the  recent  registry  law, 
to  American  registry.     They  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  flag.     They  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
insurance  that  this  Nation  has  given  them — the  marine  insurance,  I 
refer  to — and  you  know  if  this  Government  had  not  taken  action 
as  it  did   to   insure  them  we  would  have  had  no  shipping  at   aU. 
They  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  most  outrageously  high  rates 
that  have  ever  been  perpetrated  on  the  American  Nation  or  any 
other  nation. 
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And  now,  forsooth,  are  you  going  to  let  them,  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  over,  just  because  they  can  operate  for  a  little  less  in  wages,  are 
you  going  to  let  them  go  back  to  a  foreign  flag?  I  say  no.  And 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  Congress  who  would  dare  go  before  his  con- 
stituents and  ask  for  reelection  if  he  permitted  a  single  ship  that 
voluntarily  accepted  American  registry  to  go  back  to  foreign  owner- 
ship after  taking  advantage  of  the  advantages  that  this  Government 
has  given  them. 

The  board  may  also  regulate  rates  and  regulate  the  operation  of 
common  carriers  by  water.  Now,  we  have  all  inveighed  against  the 
discrimination  of  the  foreign  shipowner  toward  the  American  shipper. 
This  bill  gives  the  right  to  regulate  that,  and  if  you  will  reaa  the- 
report  of  the  committee  of  Congress — it  covers  some  600  pages  (I 
think  your  chairman  was  chairman  of  that  committee,  were  you  not, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  that  investigated  shipping  combina- 
tions?) you  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  regulation  is  quite 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Yos. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  And  if  vou  will  road  the  admissions,  their  own 
admissions,  these  ownei-s  of  foreign  ships,  when  they  admitted  this 
discrimination  against  the  American  siiipper,  they  admitted  these 
rebates;  there  is  not  one  of  3'ou  who  will  not  want  that  clause  in  this 
bUl. 

Now,  then,  it  also  gives  us  the  right  to  establish  preferential  rates. 
If  you  have  listened  to  Mr.  Farrell,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Co.,  if  you  have  listened  to  any  of  these  financial  men,  talk  about 
Germany  and  the  benefits  that  the  Government  gives  to  its  manufac- 
turers, tWough  some  cohesive  organization,  an  arrangement  between 
the  Government  and  manufacturer  so  that  preferential  rates  are 
given,  so  that  the  manufacturer  in  some  small  point  in  Germany  can 
ship  his  goods  to  America  on  a  through  route,  at  a  preferential  rate, 
you  womd  be  very  glad  then  to  offer  the  American  manufacturer 
some  of  these  benefits  also.  Many  have  complained  because  we  don't 
give  preferential  rates  to  them  in  this  countr}^.  We  would  give  it  to 
mem  under  this  bill  if  it  could  be  arranged  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  railroads,  and  I  think  the  railroads  would 
be  glad  to  join  in  that. 

Now,  it  also  provides  that  the  crews  on  these  ships  can  become 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  That  is  just  what  we  want.  Instead 
of  building  a  naval  ship  and  sticking  the  men  on  there  and  paying 
them  the  wages  that  tne  Government  pays  them  and  letting  them 
stay  on  the  ship  all  the  year,  let  them  enter  this  merchant  service  and 
be  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  But  I  would  go  further  than  that, 
gentlemen.  I  would  put  some  clause  in  this  bill  whereby  they  woula 
be  compelled  to  serve  at  least  one  or  two  weeks  in  each  year  on  a  naval 
vessel,  so  that  they  would  be  under  the  discipline  of  the  United  States 
Na^  and  that  they  would  be  familiar  witn  the  naval  ships  as  weD 
as  the  merchant  ships. 

Now,  the  question  of  tlirough  routes.  No  one  would  argue,  I 
think,  for  a  moment  that  it  would  not  be  very  advisable  to  have 
that  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Now,  here  is  another  important  jwint.  You  have  all  heard  the 
cry.  I  have  gone  all  around  the  countr^'^  and  have  addressed  different 
bodies,  and  thev  aU  sav,  **  Well,  the  Government  binds  us  hand  and 
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foot  with  merchant-marine  laws  that  are  unfair-  if  the  Government 
would  amend  these  merchant-marine  laws  we  would  build  up  American 
shipping."  This  bill  gives  the  commission  just  that  right,  and  I 
would  inake  it  a  httle  more  far-reaching.  It  just  says  that  it  can 
mvestigate  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  common 
carriers  in  marine  transportation.  I  would  give  it  the  right  and 
make  it  the  duty  to  investigate  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  too, 
and  their  regulations,  so  that  they  will  have  before  them  a  perfect 
r6sum£  of  the  laws  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  foreign  coun- 
tries in  relation  to  marine  transportation;  and  if  it  is  true  our  laws 
are  iniquitous,  if  it  is  true  they  hamper  American  shipping,  then 
this  commission  would  be  just  the  one  to  remedy  that.  Is  there 
anybody  who  objects  to  that? 

5sow,  then,  there  is  a  clause  that  provides  that  the  commission 
should  have  the  powers  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has — only  so  far,  of  coiu^e,  as  it  relates  to  water  carriers — and  then 
it  also  requires  after  January  1,  1917,  that  all  ships  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade  shaU  be  subject  to  a  Hcense.  Is  it  not  right  that  every 
ship  that  comes  into  this  country,  that  takes  advant;  ge  of  or  has  the 
rignt  to  the  advantages  that  this  Government  offers,  ^ould  be  under 
a  license  from  this  Government,  and  if  it  does  not  act  properly  that 
we  should  revoke  its  license?  We  have  agreed  that  we  have  not 
control  over  foreign  ships,  and  this  would  give  us  control  over  them 
in  so  f lir  as  rates  and  fair  regulations  are  concerned. 

Xow,  is  there  anything  in  this  biU,  gentlemen,  as  I  said,  that  need 
frighten  the  most  timid,  the  most  conservative  citizen  of  the  United 
States  ?  Is  there  anything  in  this  bUl  that  anyone  could  rightfully 
condemn  ? 

Now,  you  have  heard  so  much  talk.  It  has  been  shot  at  me  very 
often,  well,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  labor  cost  in  the  operation  of 
American  ships  as  against  the  cost  of  operating  a  foreign  ship.     I  will 

Sr;mt  you  there  is  such  a  difference,  but,  gentlemen,  there  was  also  a 
ifference — perhaps  not  quite  so  marked,  but  still  a  diflFerence — in 
1855  when  tliis  country  had  the  greatest  amount  of  shipping  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  And  yet  there  was  no  one  objected  and  Amer- 
ican commerce  on  the  high  seas  went  imtrammelled,  and  did  not  make 
anv  complaint. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  lake  rate.  The  seamen  on  the 
Lakes  receive  a  much  higher  wage  in  proportion  than  those  on  the 
ships  under  foreign  governments.  Yet  we  make  lake  rates  out  west 
much  lover  than  are  made  by  some  of  the  foreign  carriers  and  yet  we 
pay  higher  wages. 

Now  take  into  consideration  also  this  fact.  The  foreign  countries 
have  aU  their  ships  buUt.  They  could  not  change  these  types  of 
ships.  They  would  not  bum  them  up,  would  they?  They  would 
have  to  go  on  with  these  ships,  of  course  adding  new  ships  from  time 
to  time. 

Xow,  this  country  would  buUd  their  new  ships  with  the  new  Deisel 
engines;  they  would  burn  oil.  Thev  would  standardize  shipbuilding, 
just  as  they  have  standardized  the  manuffcture  of  automobiles. 
That  is  why  ships  have  cost  so  much  more;  each  bhip  has  been  a  dif- 
ferent pattern.  In  the  automobile  industry — this  concern  did  not 
pay  me  for  advertising  them  and  so  I  will  not  mention  any  names — 
a  concern  I  have  in  mmd  pays  $5  a  day  to  common  labor  as  against  5 
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francs  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  iii  France,  and  5  marks  for  the  same 
kind  of  labor  in  Germany.  They  could  pay  $10  a  day  and  still  make 
a  fortune.  But  they  have  standardized  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  so  have  other  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

And  so  if  we  give  it  out  to  the  country  that  we  are  in  earnest  about 
tliis  sliipping,  that  we  are  going  to  build  up  a  merchant  marme,  you 
will  find  capital  coming  forward  quickly,  and  it  will  build  ships  as 
cheap  as  they  build  them  abroad.  Why  should  it  not?  We  nave 
the  ixiaterials  here.  W^e  produce  iron  and  steel  and  everything  that 
goes  into  the  buildmg  of  a  ship  just  as  abimdantly  as  thej  do  abroad, 
m  fact,  we  ship  these  materials  abroad  and  sell  in  competition  abroad. 

I  will  say  nothing  about  American  ingenuity  in  manufacturing. 
You  know  as  much  about  that  as  I  do. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  passing.  In  my  judgment  if  this  Alexander 
bill  is  passed  we  will  have  more  applications  for  ships  than  we  can 
possibly  supply.  I  hope  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  we  will 
not.  I  hope  we  will  have  to  operate  these  ships  ourselves;  but 
do  not  be  uneasy  about  the  people  not  coming  forth  and  asking  for 
the  lease  of  these  ships. 

I  want  to  point  this  out  to  you,  too.  In  1912,  you  are  probably 
famihar  with  this  fact,  the  Pan  American  Line  was  organized  to 
carry  commerce  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  to  South  America. 
The  ships  of  that  line  left  with  full  cargoes.  I  beUeve  the  governor 
was  there,  and  the  mayor,  and  leading  citizens,  to  wish  them  bon 
voyage.  They  were  paying  American  wages  and  were  g:lad  to  pay 
them.  They  adhered  to  tne  American  standards  of  living.  Tney 
went  down  there,  and  what  happened  ?  They  could  not  get  a  pound 
of  cargo  for  the  return  voyage.     Why  not?    Because  the  trust  said: 

You  will  lose  your  rebate,  Mr.  Shipoer,  if  you  give  them  any  cargo  to  go  back  to 
Amorira,  because  you  have  aojeed  to  snip  only  on  our  boats;  and,  further,  you  have 
agreed  to  ship  all  your  coffee  on  our  boats,  and  we  will  not  carr\'  your  coffee  to  England 
if  you  give  these  ships  any  cargo. 

And  so  these  boats  had  to  come  back  to  America  without  cargo 
and  the  company  was  disbanded. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the. history  of  that  venture,  surely. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  This  is  all  history.  And  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that 
I  am  not  misstating  anything.  I  have  tried  to  be  very  carefid  check- 
ing up  any  statements  that  I  make  here,  and  at  my  own  expense  I 
keep  employed  an  organization  for  this  work,  and  I  have  very  careful 
people  anout  me. 

Now,  just  one  more  question  I  w^ant  to  revert  to,  the  question  of 
subsidy.  Why,  gentlemen,  from  1868,  from  the  time  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Grant  and  Seymour,  you  have  heard  of  subsidy  in  every  Con- 
f'ess  from  that  time  on.  There  have  been  50  sessions  of  Congress, 
think,  during  that  time.  I  daresay  that  there  has  not  been  a  session 
whore  there  has  not  been  a  subsidy  bill  introduced. 

The  Nation  wnU  not  stand  for  a  subsidy.  If  we  could  not  get  a 
merchant  marine  in  any  other  way,  I  believe  I  would  even  stand  lor  a 
subsidy,  but  a  subsidy  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  un-American* 
it  shows  favoritism.  If  you  give  a  subsidy  to  the  shipowner,  forsooth, 
you  say  because  we  can  take  his  ships  in  time  of  war,  then  you  must 

f;ive  it  to  the  munition  manufacturer;  you  must  give  it  to  tne  manu- 
acturer  of  anything  that  the  Government  uses  in  time  of  war.     You 
must  give  it  to  the  farmer,  because,  as  Napoleon  said,  *'An  Army 
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fights  best  on  its  belly/'  and  so  the  Government  is  dependent  on  the 
fanner  above  all  others  in  time  of  war.  And  so  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  give  a  subsidy  to  one  class  unless  you  gave  it  to  all. 

And  even  if  you  gave  a  subsidy — you  are  giving  subsidies  now,  and 
what  has  happened.  Every  subsidized  American  ship  to-day  is  a 
member  of  tne  shipping  trust.  There  is  no  question  about  that, 
is  there,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Out  investigation  of  the  so-called  Shipping  Trust 
showed  that  the  only  ships  we  have  in  the  trade  between  the  united 
States  and  Europe  belonged  to  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Co. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Now,  if  jou  subsidize  a  ship  it  has  to  join  the 
trust  or  fight  the  trust.  If  it  joins  the  trust  then  it  is  not  independent, 
and  we  have  not  accompUshed  anything  except  that  we  can  get  it 
back  in  case  of  war.  And  if  it  did  not  join  the  trust,  what  would 
happen  ?  It  could  ngt  get  a  cargo  and  it  would  come  back  and  say, 
"(Jentlemen,  you  must  give  me  more  subsidy  because  the  trust  has 
cut  the  rate,  the  trust  has  put  its  fighting  ships  alongside  of  mine, 
and  I  must  have  more  subsidy, '^  and  so  where  would  this  end?  So 
that  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  must  not  give  a  subsidy.  No 
one  must  thii^k  of  riving  a  subsidy. 

Now,  you  say,  wnat  would  happen  if  we  received  no  appUcations 
for  ships  ?  Why  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  would  happen,  and, 
as  I  said,  I  would  be  happy  if  it  did — ^why  the  Government  would 
simply  operate  these  ships.  The  Government  would  not  discourage 
capital,  but  it  would  encourage  capital;  the  Government  would  say, 
"60  on  and  build  ships  and  operate  them,  we  will  put  these  ships  of 
ours  on  new  routes,  we  will  pioneer."  If  any  of  you  gentlemen 
went  into  the  taxicab  business  to-day,  you  would  put  your  taxicaba 
in  the  center  of  the  city  and  not  in  the  suburbs.  And  so  if  capital 
comes  into  the  shipping  business  it  is  going  to  take  the  routes  that 
are  most  profitable,  and  the  Government  would  put  its  ships  on  trade 
routes  that  would  open  up  new  commerce,  develop  new  trade  for 
the  business  men  of  the  country. 

Now,  there  appears  to  be  some  fear  of  putting  the  Government 
into  the  shipping  business.  Personally,  i  have  no  fear  of  that. 
First,  we  would  give  private  capital  a  chance.  If  it  does  not  avail 
itself  of  the  chance  then  I  think  it  would  bo  proper  for  us  to  go  into 
the  shipping  business.  Did  anyone  object  to  the  Government  going 
into  the  marine  insurance  business  ?  Did  these  very  gentlemen  who 
are  objecting  now  object  to  the  Government  insuring  their  cargoes, 
and  stabilizing  the  insurance  rate  ?  The  Government  would  stabihze 
the  carrying  rate  in  the  same  way. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  book  which  I  published  at  my  expense  and 
which  I  distributed  thronr-vnit  tlio  country.  It  is  entitled  ''The 
need  of  the  hour"  An  Am  ''.•  ^  Merchant  Marine. 

I  think  every  Mom])er  of  (  o  trn^ss  has  had  a  copy  of  it.  If  any 
Member  has  not  had  one,  I  woukl  bo  glad  to  give  him  a  copy. 

I  am  in  business  and  am  a  business  man.  I  am  not  interested 
financially  in  shipping  or  anything  like  that.  I  V\'u\k  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  the  true  sentiment  of  the  busin  '.^en  of  the  comitry. 
But  not  only  the  business  moiu  the  whole  nal-  »  1  is  aroused  to  the 
fact  that  we  must  have  a  merchant  marine.  It  ought  to  be  American 
manned,  it  ought  to  be  American  Imilt,  and  it  ought  to  sail  imder  the 
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American  flag,  and  I  appeal  to  you  as  business  men,  that  you  pass 
this  Alexander  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  May  I  ask  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  am  engaged  in  a  number  of  enterprises.  I  am 
interested  in  two  lai^e  mail-order  houses  in  Chicago.  I  am  interested 
in  a  chain  of  millmery  houses  throughout  the  country,  and  am 
interested  in  the  drug  business,  also  restaurants,  also  publishing 
business. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Which? 

Mr.  Greene.  Those  different  companies  that  you  are  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  The  Chicago  Mail  Order  Co.,  the  Philipsbom 
Outer  Garment  Co.,  also  a  cham  of  milhnery  interests,  with  aepart- 
ments  throughout  the  United  States.  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
drug  business.  We  are  publishers  of  magazines.  I  am  interested 
very  largely  in  real  estate  and  banking  and  m  the  wholesale  millinery 
business.  And  I  have  some  other  interests.*  I  hoped  that  that 
Cjuestion  would  not  be  asked  me.  I  am  not  interested  in  any  way 
in  the  shipping  business. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  from  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
these  gentlemen  are  waiting.  Mr.  Hardy  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  he  will  conduct  the  hearing  in  which  the  ferryboat 
companies  are  interested. 

I  may  state  that  the  next  hearing  on  the  shipping  bill  will  be 
Wednesday  morning  at  10.30  o'clock,  and  Secretary  McAdoo  and 
possibly  others  will  be  here. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  may  have 
interests  they  want  heard  on  the  shipping  bill,  I  would  like  to  have 
them  notify  me  as  early  as  possible,  because  while  I  am  going  to  give 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  be  heard  as  far  as  possible,  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  these  hearings  indefinitelv,  and  we  want  to  utilize 
the  time.  I  make  that  as  a  suggestion,  rlease  inform  me  of  any 
one  whom  you  would  like  to  have  neard,  and  we  will  arrange  to  have 
the  hearing  as  early  as  we  can,  with  the  view  of  giving  every  one  a 
chance. 

Mr.  Hardy  will  now  take  the  chair,  and  his  subcommittee  will  have 
their  hearing. 

Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday f  February  16 y  1916, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o*clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  message  from  Secretary  McAdoo  saying 
his  engagements  are  such  that  he  can  not  get  here  this  mornings  but 
that  he  will  be  here  to-morrow. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Secretary  Wilson  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  like  to  appear  to-morrow  morning. 

Admiral  Benson  was  to  be  here  this  morning  and  we  will  hear  from 
him.  First,  however,  I  have  received  certain  communications  which 
I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  record,  if  there  is  no  objection.  The  fiist 
is  a  communication  from  the  president  of  the  Port  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
going  into  discriminations  against  the  publicly  owned  water  front 
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terminals  of  Seattle.  As  the  committee  doubtless  know,  they  have 
municipally  owned  terminals  there,  or  docks,  which  cost  several 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  steamship  companies  which  are  reputed 
to  be  in  combinations  will  not  use  those  terminals,  it  is  alleged,  for 
miloading  or  receiving  freight.  And  that  is  a  feature  that  I  can 
assure  the  gentlemen  from  Washington,  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  will  be  relieved  ii  the  provisions  of  this  bill  relating 
to  Government  supervision  and  control  of  water-borne  traffic  become 
law. 

Mr.  Greene.  A  man  told  me  that  Capt.  Dollar  stated  the  other 
day  he  was  going  to  move  over  to  Vancouver  and  there  would  be 
room  for  everybody  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  have  splendid  docks  at  Seattle  and  I  doubt 
if  there  are  as  fine  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  Do  you  know 
what  they  cost? 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  several  millions.  I  think  it 
is  three  or  four  millions.  I  was  over  them  last  summer  and  I  heard 
the  statement  made,  but  I  do  not  recall  the  amount  now. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Department  op  Commerce, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  December  20y  1915. 

Mt  Dear  Judge  Alexander:  Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  inclosed 
communication  from  the  president  of  the  port  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  to  the  case  of 
discrimination  therein  shown  against  the  publicly  owned  water-front  terminals  of 
Seattle.  You  will  note  that  the  president  of  the  port  asks  that  proper  legislation  be 
recommended  to  cover  such  matters.  The  subject  is  respectfully  recommended  to 
your  thoughtful  consideration. 

May  I  venture  to  point  out  in  this  connection  that  the  draft  of  a  proposed  shipping 
measure  which  has  already  been  sent  you  contains  a  provision  that  the  shipping 
board  thereby  created  should  have  the  power  to  license  vessels  using  American  pK)rt8 
and  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  such  licenses  should  be  issued.  This 
provision,  either  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  submitted  to  you  or  in  a  form  which  you 
no  doubt  can  readily  suggest,  could,  I  presume,  be  made  to  cover  cases  of  this  kind. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  CommitUeon  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington,  D.  C. 


JPort  of  Seattle.— Commissioners:  Robert  Bridges,  president;  C.  E.  Remsberg,  secretary;  Gen.  H.  M. 
Chittenden,  member  American  Society  Civil  ii^ngmeers.  Executive  staflf:  J.  R.  West,  chief  engineer; 
C.  J.  France,  counsel;  Hamilton  Higday,  assistant  secretary  and  traffic  manager;  W.  S.  Lincoln,  auditor. 
General  oHlces,  Bell  Street  warehouse.] 

Seattle,  Wash.,  December  10,  1915. 
Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  port  of  Seattle  is  a  public  body  just  completing  the  expenditure  of 
f5,<X»0.000  in  new  public  water-front  terminals  iu  Seattle  embracing  six  groups  of 
wharves,  warehouses,  lumber  pier,  grain  elevator,  cold-storage  plants,  public  railroad 
fwitches  and  the  like. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  public  harbor  terminals  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds 
vote<i  by  the  people  of  the  Seattle  port  district  (which  is  coterminus  with  King  County, 
Wai»h. )  the  water-front  facilities  for  serving  commerce,  both  forei^  and  domestic,  in 
thiii  harbor  were  privately  owned  and  operated,  and  the  majority  of  such  private 
wharves  were  and  still  are  railroad  owned  and  controlled.  (See  Report  of  the  Com- 
misfdoner  of  Corporations  on  Transportation  by  Water  iu  the  IJnited  States,  published 
bv  your  department,  1910-1912.) 
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The  same  rejKut  iirlir^te?  a  coniddenible  interei»t  iu.  if  not  a<'tKa1  t-ontml,  oi  wate 
carrier^  by  tran?r<intinental  railroads.     <Same  reiK>rt.  Part  IV.) 

Where  ihe  public  iuter|K«»e*'  a  <li.'»inlerested  interme<liary  on  the  waterfront  t4)  ser>'< 
as  a  coniK^tiiig  link  between  railroatls  au<l  water  carriers,  both  foreiini  and  domestic 
the  (lufstion  is  pres^Miieil  as  to  what  public  bo<ly  i^  enij>owerod  t<»  regulate  the  lyla 
tionsldi'S  V»etween  rai1n>a<ls  an<l  sti^amship?  at  sai<!  point  of  contact.  It  is  a  twiliijh 
zone  or  "No  Man's  Land,*'  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CV.m 
missiun  or  the  State  Public  Service  <'ommii«ion  apparently  doe?  not  fully  reach. 

Accordingly  your  honorable  attention  is  called  to  the  gpe<-ilic  instance  by  Um 
Seattle  Port  ('tlnimission  of  the  apparent  <liscrimination  by  a  steamship  compan] 
operatinjT  out  of  this  port  a£:ain.«t  the  public  wharves  and  warehouses,  and  you  an 
respectfully  reciuest<^d  to  make  a  further  investigation  into  this  instance  and  inti 
similar  practices  with  the  view  to  dL«K*overing  the  jurisdiction  to  properly  chock  micl 
discrimination.**  and  to  recommend  appropriate  legislation  to  the  Frtsident  anc 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell.  903  Western  Avenue.  Seattle.  solicitOvl  the  agent  of  the  Bel 
Street  Terminal  for  services  in  receiving  750  tons  of  sulphur.  The  rates  quoted  wen 
the  reerular  publisheii  tariff  rates  of  the  Seattle  Port  Commission.  The  shipment  wai 
to  arrive  <iver  the  Frank  Waterhouse  line  of  chartered  steamers.  A  few  davs  later 
Mr.  Campbell  obtained  storage  qiiotation  on  150  tons  of  sulphur  to  be  stored  in  th< 
concrete  warehou.«»e  of  the  said  nell  Street  Terminal,  and  was  quoted  20  cents  pei 
2.000  pounds  iH?r  month  storage  and  15  cents  per  2.000  pounds  for  loailing  and  unload 
ins  cars. 

The  Frank  Waterhouse  Co.  absolutely  refuse<l  to  land  this  cargo  at  the  public  docl 
designateil  by  the  imp')rter.  although  the  usual  custom  in  this  port  is  for  a  steainahi[ 
to  shift  to  another  d<>ck  where  the  cargt»  is  500  tons  or  over.  They  refused  to  shift  ii 
thi.H  case  with  a  cargo  of  750  tons.  As  an  excuse  they  asserted  that  the  port  of  Seattli 
had  n )  right  to  an  existence:  that  they  would  not  contribute  to  its  support:  that  Dm 
public  had  no  business  to  go  into  a  wharf  and  warehouse  business.  This  cargo,  how 
ever,  was  not  landed  at  the  Waterhouse  Dock,  but  the  vessel  was  lande<l  at  Pier  A 
owned  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Co.  and  operated  by  Frank  R.  Hanlon.  an  opponent  of  thi 
port  commission,  who  was  formerly  in  its  ser\'ice,  and  who  latterly  has  devoted  a  grea 
deal  of  time  to  extensive  publisheii  criticisms  of  public  wharves  and  warehouses. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of  the  charges  made  and  compiled  by  the  port^s  agent,  Mr 
Green,  showing  that  the  water  carrier  not  only  discriminated  against  the  publii 
whar\'es  and  warehouses,  but  against  the  shipper  as  well: 

Pier  A.,  Mr.  Hanlon's  dock: 

WTiarfagc ,  per  2.000  pounds $0. 5< 

Handling  from  ship's  sling  charge  to  Mr.  Campbell.  p€r  2.000  pounds II 

Loading  out  charge  to  be,  per  2.000  pounds 21 

Total  cost  per  ton 9( 

Port  commission's  Bell  Street  dock: 

^Sliarfage,  per  2.000  pounds 2( 

Piline  on  dock,  per  2.000  pounds d 

Loading  out,  per  2.000  pounds U 

Total 42 

From  the  abo^e  it  will  be  seen  that  this  shipment  cost  Mr.  Campbell  47  cents  pa 
ton  more  at  Mr  Hanlon*s  dock  than  it  would  nave  cist  over  the  port's  dock.  No< 
only  this,  but  the  insurance  is  considerable. 

The  jM»int  to  be  explaine<l  is: 

First.  Why  would  the  Walerhoupe  Co.  refuse  to  land  a  cargo  at  port's  dock,  but  be 
willinir  to  Ian  !  at  Pier  .\.  which  has  a  very  5mall  slip? 

Second.  Why  should  th^-  Frank  Waterhouse  Co.  make  the  statement  that  they  would 
not  contribute  to  the  support  of  p<irt  facilities? 

Robert  Briix;e8,  President. 

The  CnAiRMAX.  I  have  also  another  communication  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  Robert  Bridg^es,  president  of  the 
port  commission  of  Seattle,  referring  to  the  discrimination  against  the 
municipally  owned  docks  of  Seattle. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

DeArTMBNT   op  COMBfERCB,  OfFICE   OF  THE   SeCBETABY. 

WashingUmy  February  12 y  1916. 
Ml  Dear  Judge  Alexander:  Referring  to  my  letter  to  you  of  December  20,  in 
wiuch  I  banded  you  communication  from  the  president  of  the  {)ort  of  Seattle  show- 
n^  discrimination  against  the  publicly  owned  water  front  terminals  of  that  city,  I 
warn  hand  jrou  copy  of  letter  from  the  president  of  the  port  commission  of  Seattle, 
lQ|ether  with  coi>y  of  the  telegram  to  wnich  he  therein  refers. 

I  auggest  that  in  connection  with  the  pending  hearings  on  the  shipping  bill,  some 
Rferrace  mi^ht  be  made  to  this  matter  in  order  to  show  how  necessary  the  right  to 
license  may  be.  Clearly  a  public  board  would  not  license  vessels  on  any  basis  which 
would  permit  them  to  discriminate  against  publicly  owned  terminals,  as  appears 
Id  be  the  case  in  the  example  of  Seattle. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives. 


(Piort  of  Seattle.  Commissioiiers:  Robert  Bridges,  ivesident;  C.  E.  Remsberg,  secretary;  Carl  A.  Ewald. 
ExBcntiTe  staff:  J.  R.  West;  chief  engineer;  C.  J.  France,  counsel;  Hamilton  Higday,  assistcmt  secra- 
Wj  and  traffic  manager;  w.  S.  Lincoln,  aiiditor.    General  ofSces,  Bell  Street  warehoose.] 

Seattle,  Wash.,  February  5,  1916. 
Hod.  Willlam  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Commercey  Washingtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  previous  presentation  of  discrimination  against  the  public 
docks  and  warehouses,  Seattle,  and  the  apparent  nek^essity  for  some  Federal  regula- 
tkm  over  such  matters  needing  new  legislation,  there  is  attached  hereto  tel^ram 
on  an  acute  situation  this  day  presented. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Robert  Bridges, 
Pre~^ident  of  the  Port  Commission. 


[Night  lettergram.] 

Seattle.  Wash.,  Febrvanj  o,  J916. 
Sferry  Flour  Co., 

Tacoviay  Wash.: 

Seven  hundred  thousand  bushels  wheat  stored  In  Ilanford  Street  public  terminal 
atuated  on  turning  Basin  eai?t  waterway,  which  is  900  feet  wide.  1,600  feet  long. 
Waterway  channel  750  feet,  depth  30  to  40  feet.  Calmest  water  on  Elliott  Bay.  Next 
to  Smiths  Cove  public  pier;  this  dock  is  lar<]:e8t  and  most  commodious  berthing:  place 
in  Seattle  and  capable  of  accommodating  any  vessel  plying  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Serves  Japanese  liners  425  to  500  feet  lon^  without  tug  or  pilot. 

Kerr-Gifford  Co.  advises  that  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  refuses  to  take  your  prain, 
allesrin^  danjrer  to  vessel  which  is  preposterous.  Real  reason  probably  suflicient 
hisher-prirfnl  freiirht.  Service  ample.  Men  ])lontiful.  Company  opposes  municipal 
ownershif).     Should  not  be  permitted  to  bide  behind  misre))resentation. 

RoiiERT  Hriixjes. 
President  Port  of  Seattle. 

Also  a  communication  from  Mr.  D.  M.  Kin^,  secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  communication 
received  by  the  board  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  more 
prominent  shippers  of  merchandise  between  San  Francisco  and  the 

:      Orient,  expressing  their  views  in  regard  to  shipping  conditions  in  the 

i      American  trans-Pacific  and  Orient  trade. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows) : 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commbrce, 

February  3,  1916. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  board  of  directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
transmit  herewith  for  your  information  and  consideration  a  copy  of  a  communicatioi] 
received  by  the  board  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  more  prominent  shippen 
of  merchandise  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient,  expressing  their  views  regard- 
ing the  necessity^  for  Amercian  shipping  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade. 
*This  communication  was  sent  to  this  chamber  by  the  signers  for  the  purpose  ol 
going  formally  on  record  on  this  question  as  shippers  of  mercnandise  as  distinct  from 
shipowners,  and  it  is  respectfully  transmitted  to  you  as  expressing  their  views  in  the 
matter. 


Respectfully,  yours, 


San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  M.  King, 

Secretary. 


San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

San  Francisco.  Cat.,  January  tS,  1916. 
Board  of  Directors, 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  importers,  exporters,  and  shippers  of  mefchan- 
dise  trans-Pacific,  respectfully  but  urgently  request  such  immediate  action  on  Uie  put 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  as  will  look  to  the  restoration  of  the  American  flag  upon 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  San  Franciscans,  as  Califomians,  and  as  Americans,  we  feel  that  thia  matloi 
warrants  your  beet  and  most  energetic  attention. 

To  ship  and  to  receive  all  of  our  merchandise  under  a  foreign  flag  spells,  in  om 
opinion,  ultimate  commercial  disaster,  not  only  for  the  Pacific  coast  but  wherew 
ocean  rates,  service,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  of  American  merchmnti 
are  a  part  of  commercial  endeavor. 

We  entertain  no  false  ideas  as  to  American  ships  or  American  shipping,  we  know 
that  they  must  of  necessity  stand  on  their  own  competitive  feet,  but  we  do  know 
from  experience  that  American  merchants,  American  commerce,  and  American goodi 
are  on  a  sounder,  a  fairer,  and  a  more  satisfactory  competitive  basis  when  dealing  wttli 
people  of  our  own  country  and  nationality  than  under  the  present  conditions. 

The  remedy  we  leave  to  your  broad  knowledge  of  conditions  commercial,  your  wida 
experience  in  matters  of  this  character,  and  your  weight  and  influence  in  the  worid 
of  commerce. 

If  the  fault  lies  with  the  shipowners,  we  ask  your  earnest  efforts  to  the  correctioB 
of  the  existing  evils. 

If  National.  State,  or  other  legislation  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  conditions  as  th^f 
now  exist,  we  re<]^uest  that  your  energetic  endeavors  be  used  and  that  our  represente- 
tives — State,  National,  or  otherwise — ^be  made  acquainted  with  your  ideas  and  suggst* 
tions,  and  requested  to  lend  their  hearty  and  loyal  support  thereto. 

We  have  operated  under  both  conditions — when  American  ships  sailed  our 
and  now  when  thev  do  not. 

We  fnrmerly  shipped  in  American  ships — there  aro  no  American  ships 
Pacific  at  this  time — we  want  them  restored.    We  want  what  we  had,  but  are  now 
without — American  ships  for  American  shippers. 
Yours,  tnilv. 

Ames  barris  Neville  Co.,  Tubbs  Cordage  Co.,  Zellerbach  Pftper  CStt^ 
Somors  <&  Co..  S.  L.  Jones  &  Co.,  M.  J.  Brandenstein  Co..  WetUn 
Import  Co.,  Cowen  Heinebcrg  Co.,  E.  T.  B.  Mills,  H.  M.  NewhallOB*» 
Henry  W.  Peabody  &  Co.,  Pacific  Bone-Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  StSJbj 
Smelting  &  Lead  Co.,  Califorida  Fruit  Cauners  Association,  Fuiotic 
Co.,  The  Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  Hills  Bros.,  Clayburgb  Bros.,  C.  Sfll^ 
*  mon,  jr.,  S.  H.  Frank  &  Co.,  United  States  Rubb»  Co.  of  Callibniil» 
Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co.,  Charles  Harley  Co.,  A.  Schilling  A  Co.,  M.  Phil- 
lips <&  Co.,  J.  A.  Folger  &  Co.,  Garcia  &  Maggini  Co..  Kion  Tanning  Go* 
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Also  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Hon.  Edmund 
Billing,  collector  of  customs  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  reference  to  shippuig 
conditions  at  that  port;  and  a  report  made  by  the  collector  m 
customs  of  New  York  on  the  same  subject. 

(The  reports  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

The  Secretary  ok  the  Treasury, 

Waahinyton,  Deceniher  '28,  1915. 

Mr  Dear  Juixie  Alexander:   Permit  me  tx)  hand  you  herewith  copy  of  a  very 

interesting  report  recently  made  to  me  by  Hon.  Edmund  Billings,  collector  of  customa 

It  Boston.  Mass..  with  reference  to  shipping  conditions,  etc.,  at  that  port.     I  also  send 

you  copy  of  a  re{»ort  made  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  on  the  same  subject. 

Faithtully,  yours, 

W.  G.  McAdoo. 
Hon.  Jo.vHUA  \V.  Alexander, 

HoHHC  of  Fepresentatiics.  • 


Treasury  Department, 
United  States  CusTOMb  Servicr, 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dcreiaher  15,  1915. 
Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  ^. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thinking  it  might  be  of  value  to  you  at  this  time, 
ind  in  view  of  the  many  re|X)rts  which  are  current  regarding  the  congestion  of  export 
freight  at  Atlantic  shipping  ports,  I  have  had  a  careful  investigation  made  of  export 
conditions  now  existing  at  this  port.  In  order  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  fondamental  factors  governing  the  shippii^  of  commodities  to  Europe,  I  instructed 
two  of  our  most  efficient  employees  to  personally  interview  all  of  the  export  forwarders, 
the  principal  individual  exporters,  the  agents  of  the  railroads  which  receive  and  dis- 
charge export  merchandise  to  the  various  wharves,  agents  of  all  European  steamship 
lines,  ancl  the  secretaries  of  commercial  organizations  Interested  in  foreign  trade. 
Their  reiK)rt,  which  I  submit  herewith,  discloses.  I  believe,  essential  facts  which 
dicmld  be  known  to  you  and  to  your  department,  briefly  analyzed,  this  report 
nowBT 

First.  That  to  insure  shipment  of  their  commodities  exporters  or  their  agents  must 
make  steamer  reservations  from  two  to  six  weeks  in  advance  of  sailing,  and  that 
there  is  more  export  freight  moving  than  ever  before  with  little  confusion  and  con- 
^eetion,  shippers  having  oeen  educated  to  meet  existing  conditions  by  not  forward- 
ing merchandise  for  export  faster  than  the  steamship  lines  are  able  to  provide  space 
lor  it.  That  undoubtealy  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  freight  awaiting  exportation  to 
Europe  which  would  be  shipped  by  way  of  Boston  provided  cargo  space  could  bo 
IXDCured.  Six  of  the  seven  steamship  agents  admit  tnat  there  is  a  shortage  of  ocean 
ffteamer  tonnage  at  this  port. 

Second.  That  for  the  five  months,  from  July  1,  1913,  to  December  1,  1913,  106 
iCeamers,  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  607,465,  cleared  for  European  ports;  for  the  corre- 
iponding  period  in  1914  77  steamers,  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  416,543  (a  decrease  of 
31  per  cent),  cleared  for  European  ports;  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915  81 
iCeamers,  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  326,491  (46  per  cent  less  than  1913),  cleared  for 
European  ports.  That  the  value  of  exports  to  Europe  for  the  above-named  periods 
was,  reepectively,  $30,251,903,  $31,375,699,  and  $42,926,643,  the  value  of  the  exportfl 
in  1915  showing  an  increase  of  41  per  cent  over  the  same  period  in  1913. 

Third.  That  exporters  complain  of  the  exceedingly  high  freight  rates  quoted  by 
■teamship  agents,  the  percentage  of  increase  from  July  1,  1913,  to  December  1,  1915, 
being,  on  provisions  309  per  cent,  on  cotton  400  per  cent,  on  flour  400  per  cent,  and  on 
grain  1,166  per  cent.  (It  appears  that  steamship  agents  have  no  tarin  schedules  and 
experience  little  or  no  difficulty  in  securing  their  own  quotations.  The  geneial 
opmion  prevailing  among  export  agents  and  individual  exporters  is  that  steamship 
Qompmiee  are  ta^n^  advantage  of  an  unprecedented  situation  and  are  in  a  position 
to  demand  and  receive  their  own  prices,  freight  rates  on  many  commodities  being 
only  a  secondary  factor — the  essential  point  is  delivery  overseas.)  That  the  large 
volume  of  American  commodities  imperatively  needed  by  European  consignees, 
Rfardless  of  exorbitant  freight  ratee^  and  the  totally  inadequate  supply  of  ocean 
onrien  neceasary  to  meet  present  freight  offerings  are  not  only  important  factors  in 
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maintaining  liigh  freight  rates,  but  incidentally  form  in  no  small  number  of  cases 
an  effective  barrier  in  preventing  American  manufacturers  from  engaging  in  com- 
petitive commerce  in  foreign  markets. 

Fourth.  That  exporters  and  the  secretaries  of  commercial  organizations  interested 
in  foreign  trade  are  practically  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  opportunities  for 
American  merchants  to  engage  in  overseas  commerce  were  never  brighter  than  at 
present,  and  the  local  Bureau  of  Forei^  and  Domestic  Commerce  reports  that  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  100  firms  previously  not  interested  in  foreign  markets  for 
their  products  have  gone  into  this  branch  in  earnest  and  that  about  10  commission 
houses  have  been  eatablished  during  1915  for  exporting  New  England-made  goods. 

May  1  add  that  we  were  obliged  to  promise  most  of  the  lirms  and  corporations  quoted 
in  this  report  that  they  would  not  be  quoted  publicly  without  our  first  obtaining  their 
permission? 

May  1  also  ask  if  you  see  any  objection  tu  my  giving  to  the  Boston  press  the  substance 
of  this  rei>ort? 

I  inclose,  also,  a  copy  of  a  statement  from  the  Boston  News  Bureau  under  date  of 
December  1,  1915,  pivmg  another  viewpoint  on  the  same  question. 
I  am,  T^dth  sincere  res]>ect,  yours,  faithfully, 

Edmund  Bilunob,  Collector, 

Boston  News  Bureau,  December  1, 1915, 

Railroad  presidents  of  all  business  terminals  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Newport  News  attended  a  conference  yesterday  at  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  moans  to  relieve  terminal  situation  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  is  es)>ecially  serious  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  situation  at  New  York  was  found  more  serious  than  at  other  8ea]x>rt8.  Phila- 
delphia reported  congestion  in  certain  commodities,  but  the  general  situation  is  not 
severe.  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Newport  News  report  no  congestion  and  fadlitiet 
ainple  to  handle  additional  traffic. 

*  The  situation  at  New  York  is  aggravated  by  heavy  movement  of  munitions  and  a 
factor  is  that  many  contracts  on  goods  destined  abroad  call  for  delivery  f.  o.  b.  New 
York.    Steamship  facilities  are  lacking  to  handle  the  volume  offered. 

No  action  has  neen  decided  on.  Probably  attempts  will  be  made  to  discotmge 
shippers  of  certain  commodities.  Distribution  of  eastbound  traffic  to  ports  with  free 
facilities  will  undoubtedly  be  attempted. 

The  New  York  Central  may  find  it  necessary  to  put  an  embargo  on  certain  special 
commodities  that  accumulate  faster  than  they  can  apparently  be  taken  away  by  the 
steamships. 

Treasury  Department,  United  States  Customs  Servicb, 

Boston,  Mass.y  December  9,  1915. 
Hon.  Edmund  Bilunqs, 

Collector  of  Customs y  Boston ^  Mass. 

Sir:  Following  your  instructions  to  make  an  investigation  into  export  conditions 
existing  at  this  port  we  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  the 
following  report: 

In  order  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  ]KXi>8ible  the  essential  factors  govemii^  the 
ship])ing  of  commodities  to  foreign  i>orts,  we  had  personal  interviews  with  practically 
all  of  the  exf>ort  forwarders,  the  principal  individual  exporters  (who  attend  to  their 
o^vn  shipping  details),  the  two  agents  of  the  railroads  wnich  receive  and  dischaige 
export  merchandise  to  the  various  wharves,  agents  of  all  European  steamship  Knee, 
and  the  secretaries  of  commercial  organizations  interested  in  foreign  trade. 

export  forwarders. 

There  are  located  in  Boston  about  12  firms  engiiged  in  the  foreign  freight-forwarding 
business.  Each  of  these  brokers  represents  from  3  to  GO  individual  exporters  on  every 
outgoing  steamer  to  Europe.  Thev  attend  to  steamer  reservations,  freight  rates, 
insurance,  customs  formalities,  and  all  transportation  details.  The  situation  aait 
appears  to  these  firms  is  herewith  summarized: 

American  Express  Co. — Have   from  50   to   (K)  shipments  on    each   steamer  oirt- 

E»ing  to  the  United  Kingdom.    The  greater  number  of  these  orij^nate  in  New  Ea^ 
nd,  although  other  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  the  Middle  West,  fonraid 
for  export  via  Boston. 

Consignments  cover  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  but  motor  trucks,  brass  goods,  and 
cartridge  belts  are  the  principal  additions  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  LurabW 
shipments  are  overbooked  and  steamship  agents  refuse  to  quote  at  present  on  thii 
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darp  of  merchandise.    Steamers  are  practically  all  booked  up  on  weight  cargo.    Agents 
give  preference  at  this  time  to  measurement  cai^o.    Steamer  reservations  must  be 
made  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  on  measurement  cargo  and  six  weeks  in  advance 
on  weight  cargo.     More  business  moving  than  ever  before  with  little  confusion  and 
congestion,  because  shippers  have  been  educated  to  meet  existing  conditions.    Little 
or  no  competition  among  steamship  lines.    Enough  freight  offered  to  satisfy  all  tlieir 
demands.     Boston  could  export  more  if  increased  ocean-going  tonnage  were  available. 
Enough  business  in  New  England  to  warrant  establishing  a  line  direct  to  Archangel. 
Freight  rates  have  advanced  on  general  merchandise  from  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  in 
normal  times  to  38  cents.    Rates  continually  soaring.    Steamship  agents  have  no 
tariff  schedule  but  get  about  what  they  ask  for.    Will  only  make  limited  contracts 
not  to  exceed  3  months.     For  many  commodities  freight  rates  are  a  secondary  con- 
sideration:   The  vital  point  is  delivery  overseas. 

Stone  dr  Downer  Co. — Average  25  shipments  of  general  merchandise  from  all 
sections  of  the  country'  on  each  outgoing  steamer  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
firm  rejjresente  a  large  number  of  big  leather  establishments.  Have  no  difficulty 
in  booking  shipments,  except  perhaps  with  the  Allan  Line  to  Glasgow.  Reserva^ 
tions.  however,  aicei.  made  from  2  to  4  weeks  in  advance.  Congestion  is  not  apparent. 
Freight  rates  are  high  because  steamship  owners  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  their 
OMrn  fijrures.     It  woUM  seem  that  the  steamship  people  are  reaping  a  good  harvest. 

Caldwell  <Sc  Co. — Aljout  10  shipments  of  general  merchandise  on  each  steamer 
outbound  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Leather  and  cotton  waste  are  principal  additions 
since  the  war.  Bookings  must  be  made  from  two  to  four  weeks  in  advance  of  sailing. 
Not  sufficient  steamers  to  handle  export  business.  Freight  offerings  run  from  30  to 
40  per  cent  above  what  can  be  accommodated.  Merchandise  occasionally  diverted 
to  other  ports  for  shipment  on  account  of  lack  of  cargo  space.  Hudson  automobile 
agent  ^^  through  tnis  firm  to  contract  for  cargo  space  for  20  autos  each  month,  but 
steamship  a^nts  would  not  accept.  Freight  rates  are  high,  but  the  consigaee  pays. 
Many  lines  have  been  ordered  to  ^ve  preference  to  food  supplies — result:  Less  space 
fiv  general  merchandise  with  continually  increasing  freight  rates.  Export  mercluuits 
understand  shipping  conditions  better  than  formerly  so  that  commodities  are  not 
forwarded  by  rail  until  final  arrangements  have  been  made.  Many  shippers  will 
take  a  chance  for  export  at  New  York  with  booking  in  advance — result:  Little  con- 
gertion  in  Boston,  ^sith  opposite  conditions  prevailing  in  New  York. 

Austin  Baldwin  <fc  Co. — Average  of  15  shipments  of  general  merchandise  on  each 
outgoing  steamer  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Machinery  principal  item  since  the  war. 
Bookings  are  made  from  three  to  four  weeks  in  advance.  Nothing  forwarded  unless 
reeer\'ations  have  beerf"  made.  Export  business  excellent.  There  appears  to  be  no 
competition  among  steamship  people.  No  cutting  of  rates  and  little  effort  on  their 
part  to  secure  business. 

W.  S.  Proctor. — Avewiffing  10  shipments  of  general  merchandise  on  each  steamer 
outbound  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Ma.^hinery,  knit  goods,  alum,  and  chemicals  are 
the  principal  items  sirce  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  No  trouble  bi  booking  if  sufilcient 
time  's  allowed.  Freight  rates  are  high,  but  the  question  of  delivery  is  the  important 
far-tor.  little  war  sappUes  are  exported  from  Boston  for  the  reason  that  the  firms 
a:ting  as  ajjents  for  the  allies  are  located  in  New  York,  and  ihey  naturally  see  that 
suf'h  supplies  travel  via  New  York  in  order  to  collect  their  commissions. 

Adrnni  Express  Co. — From  7  to  10  shipments  of  general  merchandise  on  each  out- 
going steamer  to  United  Kingdom.  Could  ship  more  merchandise  from  Boston  if 
proper  tonnage  were  available.  Not  suflicient  vessels  in  Boston  ser\dce.  Book  ship- 
ments from  tuo  to  four  weeks  in  advance.  Have  some  bookings  up  to  March  1,  1916. 
Can  not  eet  spare  on  Cunard  sailings  to  London.  Steamship  agents  do  not  desire 
lumber,  .steel,  or  any  heavy  cargo.  Lnable  to  book  40,000  cases  canned  salmon  and 
3.00f>.fK)0  feet  lumber,  because  freight  rates  are  beyond  reason.  Some  manufacturers 
havo  been  a«ked  to  quote  pri.'ea  c.  i.  f.,  but  the  present  high  rates  prevent  them 
operating  in  foreign  markets.  Steamship  lines  are  reaping  enormous  profits  due  to 
limited  lonnaije  and  immense  freight  offerings. 

T.  D.  Dofrnifig  Co. — D.  C.  Andrews  &  Co. — Judson  Freight  Forwarding  Co. — A.  E. 
Tnemnn. — The  foregoing  firms  have  from  3  to  15  shipments  each  on  every  outbound 
Mf'amer  to  the  United  Kingdom.  They  report  that  little  physical  congestion  exists, 
due  to  better  understandiiig  of  shipping  conditions.  They  make  booking  arrange- 
ments from  one  to  four  weeks  in  advance  of  scheduled  date  of  sailing.  In  the  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow  ser\dces  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in  securing  car;^ 
ipai-e.  Freight  rates  are  high,  but  there  are  sufficient  freight  ofterings  to  maintain 
iuch  figures.  In  many  cases  delivery  is  the  important  consideration.  Certain 
American  manufacturers  would  go  into  the  forei^rii  trade,  but  present  transportatioo 
conditions  are  an  effective  barrier. 
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INDIVIDUAL   EXPORTERS. 

Laurence  ct*  Co. — Probably  larp:est  exporter  of  hosiery  in  New  England.  E^ab- 
lished  foreign  market  about  two  years  ago.  Ship  approximately  350  casefl  to  England 
each  month:  500  per  cent  increase  in  business  over  last  year.  Bookings  are  now  made 
up  to  end  of  March.  Shipping  200  cases  this  month  to  London  \'ia  New  York  because 
Cunard  Line  is  unable  to  accept  this  offer  outbound  from  Boston.  Freight  rates  are 
extremely  high.  Before  the  war  the  freight  figured  $3.50  per  ton  measurement 
December,  1914,  it  amounted  to  $5.75:  at  this  time  they  are  paying  $14.04  per  ton 
measurement  —an  increase  of  300  per  cent  over  rates  in  force  prior  to  the  war. 

A.  (\  Lnureiicf  Laithtr  To.  -  One  of  the  largest  exporters  of  leathers  in  the  United 
States.  Average  10  shipments  of  S50.000  ea(rh  everv  month  from  Boston  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Scandinavian  ports,  (an  se(Mire  sufficient  cargo  space  to  above-named 
points  by  b<X)kini;  in  advance.  Have  also  about  10  shipments  each  month  to  France 
and  Medit<'rranean  portrf  via  New  York.  Would  pn»fer  to  make  all  shipments  via  Bos- 
ton if  accommodations  could  be  arrange<l.  Freight  rates  sf»em  unreasonably  high; 
to  Scandinavian  points  the  rate  before  the  war  was  30  shillings  per  ton:  at  present  it 
fluctuates  from  120  to  200  shillings  per  ton.  Furthermore,  the  ton  is  now  figured  on  a 
measurement  basis  which  makes  a  difference  of  60  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  steamship 
companies.     Fxport  business  in  excellent  condition. 

I^o^rcs  Bros.  .7<v/r ';/'/•>.— Ship  about  500  tons  leather  per  month  to  European  ports. 
Are  able  to  ]>ook  consignments  to  English  ports  without  serious  delay.  Export  business 
increased  greatly  since  beginning  of  the  war.  Before  the  war  practicallv  all  ship- 
ments made  direct  from  Boston.  Now  about  two-thirds  of  shipments  macfe  via  New 
York  because  space  can  not  be  secured  in  ships  from  Boston.  Have  great  difficulty  in 
securing  space  for  shipments  to  Holland. 

Begga  d*  Cohh  ( leaf  her). Ship  80  to  100  tons  of  leather  per  month  from  Boston. 
On  a<'count  of  insufficient  number  of  sailings  from  Boston  divert  30  to  40  tons  per 
month  to  New  York.  Space  not  refused  on  Boston  ships  but  at  times  can  not  wait  for 
Bailings.     Before  the  war  practically  all  shipments  maae  from  Boston. 

American  Nuk  cC-  Leather  Co. — Ship  GO  to  100  tons  leather  per  month  to  Europe. 
Divert  about  50  tons  per  month  to  New  York  for  shipment  because  of  lack  of  sailings 
from  Boston.  TIave  little  trouble  in  booking  shipments  to  Liverpool  and  London,  but 
have  difficulty  in  booking  to  Switzerland. 

Bcftan  Rnhhr  Slv  c  Co.  d-  American  Rahher  Co. — Combined  cxportations  from  Bos- 
ton average  122  tons  per  month.  Am  able  to  secure  suflicient  space  in  steamers  sail- 
ing  from  Hoston  by  booking  about  one  month  ahead.  Have  diverted  no  shipments 
to  other  p<3rts. 

Ilixiff  Ixuhher  Co. — .'^hip  from  1,500  to  2.000  packages  of  rubber  goods  per  month  to 
Europe.  Have  no  .•'erious  difficulty  in  securing  space  on  steamers  sailing?  from  Boston. 
Ship  goods  to  Italian  ports  via  New  York  and  have  considerable  difficulty  in  securing 
bookings. 

United  Sh'^e  Mavh'nienj  C'o.^JIave  le.ss  dilTiculty  now  in  booking  shipments  than 
vi\  months  aw.  Shipments  vary  in  quantity  from  month  to  month.  Last  month 
exported  to  Europe  570  tons  machinery  from  Boston.  Exj)erience  some  delaj's  in 
bookings  but  not  serious. 

B.  F.  Stnrtcvnnl  Bfourr  W'nrks.--  ^hip  60  to  70  tons  machinerv  per  month  from 
Boston.  Have  met  with  no  refusal  of  sp»ce  on  steamers  but  some  delays  and  at  times 
annoyance,  caused  by  steauLship  companies  splitting  shipments,  i.  e.,  a  part  of  ship- 
ment left  on  the  wharf  to  be  taken  by  a  later  steamer.  Ship  some  freight  by  way  of 
New  York  liecause  of  more  frecjuent  sailings. 

Blahe  &  Knoo.les  {maehinerff).--K\poTt  principally  through  New  York.  No  par- 
ticular difficulty  in  shipping  from  Boston.  Would  probably  ship  more  goods  fixMn 
l3oston  if  .«ailin^  were  more  frequent.  Cargo  space  has  not  been  refused  them  by 
Boston  Steamship  companies. 

Potter  Prwi  tt  Chemical  Co.— Ship  iibout  50  tons  of  their  products  per  month  to 
Great  Britain.  Xo  delay  or  other  nilficulty  experienced  except  with  shipmenta  to 
Glasgow  (amounting  to  about  H  tons  per  month).  For  the  past  year  Ghi^w  ehip- 
ments  have  been  delayed  at  times  one  month  by  steamship  company  due  to  lack  of 
space  or  infre(iuent  sailings. 

Armour  d:  Co.  (meats  and  meat  prnducts\—i^\i\i>  125  to  1,200  tons  per  month.  At 
times  are  unable  to  get  sufficient  space  on  steamers.  Not  enough  refrigerator  spftcs 
available.  Part  shipments  of  refrigerator  goods  have  been  .shut  out  by  steam^s  and 
company  has  been  onliged  to  place  same  in  cold  storage  in  Boston.  More  goods  would 
be  snipped  if  shipping  space  were  pro\'ide<l  and  rates  were  within  reason,  ftscti* 
eally  no  trouble  before  the  war  in  sectiring  ample  space. 
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Svlft  <t  C»>.  {meaU  and  iiuat  producfs). — Have  shipped  on  average  during  1915  about 
I  So  tons  per  month.  Immediately  before  the  war  were  exporting  but  very  little. 
Ak  unable  to  procure  sufficient  refrigerator  space  on  ships  sailing  from  Boston.  For 
this  reason  205  carloads  of  refrigerator  goods  were  diverted  to  Montreal  for  shipment 
between  May  1  and  November  31,  1915.  Ocea^  freight  rates  tremendously  increased 
ance  the  war  )>roke  out. 

\orth  Pactinfj  <t  Provision  Co.  and  J.  P.  JSt^uire  &  Co. — Ilave  shipments  of  pork 
iJitiductB  in  every  steamer  outbound  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  Ix)ndon,  and  Glasgow. 
Above  firms  have  exported  20,000  tone  between  January  1,  1915,  and  December  1, 
1915.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  cargo  space  except  to  Scandi- 
na\ian  points  and  to  Holland.  Products  do  not  occupy  refrigerator  space.  Ship  also 
yu.  New  York  to  points  not  having  direct  ocean  ser\'ice  with  Baston. 

BUSINESS   ORGANIZATIONS. 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Jar eiqn  trade  committee.  —Receive  many  inquiries  from 
Europe  and  »*^uth  America  to  be  put  in  communication  with  American  manufacturerB. 
E^roort  business  excellent.    High  freight  rates  probably  discourage  some  exporters. 

tnited  States  Bureau  of  Forenjn  and  Domestic  Coinmerce.— Great  interest  in  foreign 
trade  during  the  past  year.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  100  firms  who  previously 
were  not  interested  in  foreign  markets  for  their  products  have  gone  into  this  field  in 
earnest.  About  10  commission  houses  have  been  established  during  1915  for  ex- 
porting New  England-made  goods.  Every  indication  that  the  volume  of  exports  will 
continue  to  increase. 

New  Ewfland  Shoe  and  Leather  Association.-  Great  increase  in  %  olume  of  exports 
of  shoes  and  leather  in  general.  A  considerable  part  of  these  wmmodities  is  exported 
through  the  medium  of  customs  brokers.  There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  vessels  for 
the  export  trade,  and  the  impression  previdls  among  manufacturers  that  the  steam- 
ship people  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to  obtain  all  they  can  for  trans- 
poitin^  merchandise  overseas.  In  some  cases  the  cost  of  the  freight  rate  is  not  con- 
adered  of  urimary  importance — delivery  is  the  principal  requirement. 

Mr.  Phillip  Abbott y  head  salesman  for  the  A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co.— The  abovo- 
ptmed  gentleman  hiw  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  in  the 
interests  of  his  concern.  He  spoke  mainlv  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  European  buyers. 
They  found  the  present  freight  rates  exorbitant  and  the  rates  of  exchange  outrag:eous. 
Mr.  Abbott  declared  that  American  manufacturers  have  the  greatest  opportunity  in 
the  history  of  the  country  to  entrench  themselves  in  overseas  trade.  He  criticized 
the  poor  serxice  given  by  the  American  Line,  and  suggested  liiat  something  be  done 
to  increase  American  vessels,  loTier  freight  rates,  ana  establish  strong  commercial 
Hep  between  the  l^  iited  States  and  European  countries. 

STEAMSHIP   AOKNTW. 

International  Mercantile  Marine. — Carpo  capacity  of  steamers  in  Boston  service  about 
th*»  9Skme  as  last  year.  Horses  are  loaded  on  steamers,  account  of  British  Government, 
whirh  fact  reduces  cargo  space  by  approximately  20  per  cent.  Freight  rates  are  high — 
due  to  the  great  demand  for  arrommodatious.  (irain,  cotton,  and  pro\'isions  receive 
Home  preference  in  booking.  War  supplies  (everything  except  ammunition  which  is 
not  shipped  via  Boston)  are  also  given  consideration  in  booking.  The  result  is  less 
spa<^*e  for  general  merchandise. '  Ocean  tonnage  is  scarce  everywhere  in  America. 
lifi?ton  better  off  than  New  York.  Freight  rates  are  not  a  great  issue;  shippers  seem 
willing  to  pay  any  quotation,  as  the  consignees  must  have  the  coiumodities  and  are 
willine  to  pay  the  price.  Congestion  does  not  exi«t  at  Boston,  but  rather  in  ports  of 
irrival  in  tne  I'nited  Kingdom.  Delay  in  unloading  and  taking  on  new  cargo  at  these 
port*»  hamper  the  ser\dce  and  result  in  less  frequent  trii>s. 

The  Cnnard  Steamship  Co. — All  steamers  now  in  Boston  service  are  chartered  ves- 
wls.     Not  sufficient  ocean  tonniige  at  Boston  to  handle  freight  offerings.     No  con- 
•!ft«tion  at  this  port,  but  delays  and  dilficulties  are  features  at  Liverpool.     From  Jan- 
uary 15,  1914,  to  October  13,  1914,  Cunard  service  to  Liverpool  had  18  sailings,  carr>- 
in-r  .S4.Srf9  tons  of  cargo;  from  .Taniiary  2,  1915,  to  October  13,  1915,  1(1  sailings,  carrying 
ltrJ.711  tons  of  cargo.     Freight  rates  are  based  uj)on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Th€  Allan  Steamship  Co. — All  regultu*  liners  m  Boston  service  have  been  either 
niimnandeered  by  the  British  Government  or  are  running  from  other  porta.     Steamers 
nox  running  from  this  port  are  all  chartered  steamers.     No  congestion  at  Boston, 
but  at  Ghis^ow  much  trouble  is  experienced.     The  present  high  freight  rates  may  be 
*Kributed  to  the  excessive  charges  made  by  the  owners  of  the  chartered  steamers 
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and  other  abnormal  expenses  incurred  in  the  ocean  freight  business  during  the  war. 
SufTicient  steamers  in  the  Glasgow  service  to  handle  freight  offerinajs. 

WiUon  Steanuhip  Line. — Maintain  two  sailings  per  month  from  this  port  to  Hull, 
England,  via  New  York.  Have  been  obliged  to  refuse  bookings  of  freient  for  eome  of 
local  exporters,  because  of  spice  reserved  for  New  York  shipments.  Have  not  space 
enough  to  book  all  grain  offered. 

Patterson  WyUle  d-  Co. — Maintain  average  of  two  ships  per  month  to  Manchester, 
England.  Are  able  to  provide  spice  for  all  local  freight  but  bookings  must  be  made 
about  one  month  ahead  of  sailings.  Great  demand  for  space  for  grain  shipments, 
which  they  are  unable  to  meet.     Could  fill  20  to  30  steamers  with  export  grain. 

Farness  Withy  <Sc  Co. — Maintain  three  sailings  per  month  to  Liverpool,  England. 
Generally  able  to  meet  all  requirements  for  export  cargo  space  except  for  grain.  If 
had  more  ships  could  book  very  Urge  quantities  of  grain. 

A.  C.  LomhanVs  Sons. — Maintain  sailings  of  two  steamers  per  month  to  Copenhagen. 
More  general  cargo  offered  for  export  than  can  be  provided  in  present  number  of  ships. 
Could  fill  10  steamers  per  month  while  demand  for  grain  space  lasts.  Could  fill  four 
boats  per  month  outside  of  grain  shipments.  Have  to  refuse  cargo  offered  from  the 
West  from  Canada  and  from  New  York  State.  Ix)cal  shippers  well  provided  for,  but 
these  are  not  a  large  factor. 

RAILROAD    AGENTS — FOREIGN    FREIGHT    DEPARTMENTS. 

Boston  &  Albstny  and  New  York  Central  Railroads:  f'»'»- 

Merchandise  in  East  Boston  yards  for  exportation 462 

Merchandise  on  East  Boston  piers  for  exportation 126 

Merchandise  in  A  list  on  yards  for  exportation 262 

Grain  sidetracked  in  yards  outside  of  Boston  for  exportation 520 

Merchandise  sidetracked  in  j^rds  outside  of  Boston  for  exportation 200 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad: 

Merchandise  in  yards  in  Charlestown  for  exportation 394 

Grain  in  yards  in  Charlestown  for  exportation 73 

Merchandise  on  piers  in  Charlestown  for  exportation 318 

Total 2. 355 

In  the  Boston  &.  Albany  Railroad  grain  elevator  in  E^t  Boston  are  635,000  bushels 
^in  (capacity  of  elevator,  1,000,000  bushels).  Owing  to  variety  of  shipments  stored 
18  filled  practically  to  working  capacity. 

In  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  grain  elevator  at  Iloosac  Tunnel  Docks,  Charles- 
town, are  414,000  bushels  of  grain.     (Capacity  of  elevator  1,000,000  bushels.) 

In  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  grain  elevator  at  Mvstic  Docks,  Charlestown,  are 
252,000  bushels  of  grain.     (Capicity  of  elevator  350,000  bushels.) 

Total  in  elevators  in  Boston  for  exportation,  1,301,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Foreign  freight  agents  of  the  Baston  &  Maine,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
Boston  &  Albany,  and  New  York  Central  Railroads  state  that  more  freight  is  being 
offered  than  can  possibly  handled  by  the  steamers  now  sailing  from  this  port.  The 
agent  of  the  Boston  &,  Albany  and  New  York  Central  Railroads  states  that  the  Ray- 
mond Hadley  Corporation  (a  New  York  firm)  recently  offered  to  deliver  to  him 
$1,000,000  worth  of  flour  if  he  would  secure  the  necessary  steamer  space  for  its  expor- 
tation.   The  offer  was  declined  because  no  space  w^  available. 

STEAMSHIP  PIERS  AND  TERMINAL  YARDS. 

The  steamship  piers  at  the  port  of  Boston  are  not  now,  and  have  not  been,  during 
the  present  vear  in  a  congested  condition. 

The  terminal  yards  of  the  Boston  &,  Maine  and  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  k 
Hartford  Railroads  are  not  now  and  have  not  been  during  the  present  year  in  a  con- 
gested condition. 

The  terminal  yards  of  the  Boston  &,  Albany  and  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroads, 
situated  in  East  Bopton  and  AUston,  are  filled  as  full  of  export  freight  as  wcu'kii^ 
conditions  will  permit.  Congestion  of  these  yards  has  been  avoided  only  by  side- 
tracking freight  in  >^rds  further  out  of  Boston ;  520  cars  of  grain  and  200  cars  of  genenl 
merchandise  destined  for  exportation  via  these  terminals  are  now  being  held  on  adt 
tracks  outside  of  Boston,  pnncipally  alonp  the  line  from  Albany  to  Braton. 

In  conclusion,  we  ma^r  state  that  there  is  no  serious  congestion  of  export  merehii 
dise  at  the  railroad  terminals  or  on  the  steamship  piers  at  ttiis  port.  That  congestkn 
does  not  exist  in  Boston  is  due  to  the  fact  that  merchandise  is  not  forwarded  for  export 
faster  than  the  steamship  lines  are  able  to  provide  space  for  it. 
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Without  question  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  freight  awaiting  exportation  to  Europe 
which  would  be  shipp3d  by  way  of  Boston  provided  cargo  space  could  be  procured. 
Notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  high  freight  rates  now  quoted  by  steamship  agents 
the  demand  in  Europe  for  certain  classes  of  American  merchandise  is  so  imp3rative 
that  freight  rates  are  a  secondary  consideration.  With  normal  freight  rates  prevail- 
ing, more  American  products  would  undoubtedly  be  exported. 
Respectfully, 

M.  B.  Mann, 

Deputy  Surveyor. 
Joseph  F.  Scanlan, 
Chiff  Clerk  Entry  Divuion. 


Clearances  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  to  European  ports. 


Month. 

1013 

1914 

1915 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Jalv           

20 
20 
21 
24 
20 

125.096 
124.472 
131.333 
126.020 
100,544 

20 
11 
13 
17 
16 

129,546 
61.245 
75,523 
77,735 
72,494 

14 
13 
13 
18 
23 

60,364 

Aa?it'^        .  - ...-.-......- 

55.456 

BcDtember 

51. 1S7 

October       

70,301 

Nov«!inb*T ....X-    

88.913 

105 

607,465 

77 

416,543 

81 

328,491 

1914  tonnage— 31  per  cent  less  than  1913  tonnage. 

1915  tonnage » 46  per  cent  less  than  1913  tonnage. 

Value  of  exports. 


Month. 


Inly 

August 

ficT>tfmber. 
October... 
November. 

Total 


1913 


$5,744,442 
7,119,032 
6,227,487 
6,518,390 
4,642,552 


30,251,903 


1914 


$5,146,599 
3,153.394 
4. 185,  .'524 
9,766.318 
9,123,864 


31,375,699 


1915 


».  104,^7 
8,6P6.114 
7,177.360 
8.703,363 
9,245,470 


42,926,643 


Vaioe  of  exports,  1915,  increased  41  per  cent  over  same  period  in  1913. 

Comparison  of  freight  rates  to  Liverpool. 

[Quoted  in  cents.] 
GRAIN,  PER  BUSHEL  OF  60  POUNDS. 


July 

Aocust 

September 

October 

November 

Pefcentage  increase  from  July  1,  1913,  to  Dec.  1, 1915, 1,166  per  cent 

FLOUR,  PER  100  POUNDS. 

hOj 

Aii(QSt 

September 

October 

•^ermber 

I'vcentage  increase  from  July  1. 1913.  to  Dec.  1, 1915,  400  per  cent. 


1913 

1914 

3-64 
4  -5} 
2i-6 
3-5i 
4i-6 

3  -4 

4  -8 

3 
4  -64 
6} 

1915 


14 

10-12 

14-16 

1:^14 

14-16 

12-23 

15 

12-21 

15 

18-20 

20 

20 

20-30 

36-40 

40i-38 


45 

45 

45-60 

60-70 

70 
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Comparison  of  freight  rates  to  Liverpool — Continued . 

PROVISIONS,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


July 

August.... 
September. 
October... 
November. 


1013 

1014 

22 

22 

22 

22-32 

22 

32 

22 

32 

22 

32 

PMoontage  Increase  from  July  1, 1013,  to  Dec.  1, 1015, 300  per  cent. 

COTTON,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


July 

Augosf 

September. 
0<^ber... 
November. 


25 

1 
12 

^ 

30 

25 

30 

24-30 

30^ 

1.00 


Percentage  increase  from  July  1, 1913,  to  Dec  1, 1915,  400  per  cent. 

LUMBER,  SOFT  WOOD,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


July 

Au^^ist 

September. 
October. .. 
November. 


22 
?9 
20 
29 
32-38 


1  Rates  not  quoted. 


*  Rates  not  available. 


Increase  from  July  1, 1914,  on  soft  wood  lumber  is  331  per  cent. 
Rate  on  hardwood  lumber  shows  increase  of  415  per  cent. 

Treasury  Department, 
United  States  Customs  Service, 
Port  of  New  York,  November  SO,  19 
Hon.  WiLUAM  G.  McAdoo, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washinyton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Pursuant  to  your  request  last  week  in  Washington  th 
•stimate  be  made  of  the  export  merchandise  on  hand  at  this  port  and  the  ocean 
•age  available  for  purposes  of  exportation,  the  representatives  of  the  different  t 
Knes  of  railroads  and  steamship  companies  with  terminals  at  this  port  and  large  n 
lecturing  and  exporting  interests  have  been  consulted  and  their  views  ascerta 
based  upon  fit^res  at  their  command.  Below  is  given  the  number  of  cars  held  w 
Ihe  metropolitan  district  awaiting  exportation: 

New  York  Central  Railroad I 

Erie  Railroad 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 1 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &,  Western  Railroad 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad ; 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey '. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad i 

This  is  exclusive  of  grain,  about  7,000,000  bushels,  representing  about  15 
ii>nnage  now  held  at  this  port  awaiting  exportation.  In  aadition  to  the  cars  w 
the  port  of  New  York,  there  are  many  thousands  of  cars  laden  with  exp<H't  mercha 
awaiting  a  chance  to  come  into  the  port.  All  the  railroad  sidings  are  choked 
such  freight. 

The  cars  above  referred  to  may  be  said  to  contain  general  merchandise,  chiei 
American  production,  steel  products  and  war  munitions  predominating.  This 
number  of  cars  constitutes  a  practically  unprecedented  congestion  which  ma 
ascribed  V)  different  causes,  but  the  jgreat  predominating  cause  is  the  lack  of  ve 
to  carry  the  freight.  This  lack  is  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  vessels  oordin 
engaged  in  commerce:  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  German  and  Austrian  < 
mercial  fleets,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  the  destruction  of  commercial  vessels  by  n 
and  submarines.    An  expert  ship])in<j  authority  at  this  port  has  estimated  tlie  1* 
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from  the  above  causes  as  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  commercial  tonnage  of  the  worl<U 
In  addition  to  this  the  export  business  of  the  United  States  has  increased  sc  enormously 
15  to  ereatly  accentuate  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage.  It  has  been  repre- 
:«ented  to  us  by  practically  all  of  the  railroad  officials  with  whom  we  have  conversed 
that  the  conjj^ion  in  the  matter  of  cars  at  this  port  would  be  practically  reduced  by 
50  per  cent  if  needed  ships  might  be  obtained.  If  we  accept  this  percentage  as  cor- 
rpct.  we  may  figure  as  follows: 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  30  tons  to  the  average  freight  car,  and  since  the  number 
••t  esirj«  held  at  this  port,  according  to  the  statistics  above  gathered,  amount  to  17,000, 
it  w^ill  be  seen  that  there  is  a  car  tonnage  at  tlus  port  of  537,030.  If,  then,  50  per  cent 
•jf  this  is  due  to  inadequate  export  tonnage  facilities,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  con- 
eestion  at  this  port  of  268.500  tons  directly  due  to  this  shortage. 

Attention  is  invite<l  to  the  fact  that  the  average  veasel  tonnage  per  day  leaving  the 
jKiTi  ni  New  York  at  the  present  time  may  be  placed  at  50,000  tons.  In  this  connectioB 
It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  vessel  tonnage  should  be  differentiated  from  car  ton* 
nage.  in  that  the  former  represents  100  cubic  feet,  while  the  latter  representts  40  cubic 
feet.  In  order,  therefore,  that  intelligent  comparison  may  be  drawn  it  is  proper  thai 
the  ve3s«el  tonnage  should  be  placed  at  125,000  per  dav!  In  other  words,  a  50,000 
vessel  tonnage  would  be  equal  to  125,000  car  tonnage.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
u»ial  loDuage  at  this  port  awaiting  exjwrtation — 

General  merchandise 268, 500 

Strain 150,000 

Total 418, 500 

ii  vi-ill  be  observ'ed  that  it  would  require  nearly  four  days  average  U)tal  tonnage  from 
this  port  to  pro\'ide  exportation  fa^ulities. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  actual  conditions  of  to-day  would  be  duplicated 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  since  there  are  held  outride  of  the  immediate  district  of 
New  York  thousands  of  cars  awaiting  opportimity  for  entry  here.  Under  the  circum- 
fllances  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  pre.sent  export  tonnage  facilities  do  not  meet  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  present  demand.  Experts  state  that  the  congestion  at  this 
{►^ri  will  increase  in  the  near  future  and  that  ocean  freight  rates  will  be  higher  than 
pver  before. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  excerpt  from  the  "literary  Digest"  of  a  recent 
idBue.  which  is  in  a  measure  in  agreement  with  the  facts  as  ascertained  upon  investi- 
gation. In  fact,  the  conclusions  would  be  practically  similar  except  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  conservatism  has  been  exercised  in  the  formulation  of  our  conclusions: 

'The  railroads  coming  into  New  York  are  handling  the  largest  amount  of  traffic  ijQ 
their  hii«tory,  and  the  congestion  at  terminals  here  in  the  next  two  or  three  months  is 
likely  to  be  the  greatest  ever  seen.  This  will  be  due  to  the  inability  of  ship  lines  to 
mcrve  the  freight  sent  to  the  city,  which  is  already  sufficient  to  fill  five  times  over  every 
vonel  ax-ailable  for  export  purposes." 

In  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  it  was  ascertained  that  present  conditions  are 
•ach,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  high  rate  of  freight  now  levied  by  steamship  com- 

?inie8,  that  certain  American  products  are  completely  shut  out  from  exportation, 
hts  L*  due  to  the  fact  that  merchandise  of  a  comparatively  bulky  nature  and  small 
unit  value  is  unable  to  meet  the  exorbitant  freight  rates  at  the  present  time.  To 
illustrate  the  degree  in  which  rates  have  advanced,  I  may  state  that  cotton,  which  waa 
hitherto  transported  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  from  18  to  20  cents  per  hundred  and  to 
Mediterranean  jwrts  at  25  cents  per  hundred  is  now  assessed  in  both  cases  at  $1 .50  per 
hundred. 

1  may  further  state  that  all  freight  rates  have  been  advanced  about  500  per  cent, 
tJkii  in  some  instances  very  much  higher.  As  an  illustration,  the  value  of  a  barrel  of 
hibricating  oil  is  about  $6.  The  freight  rate  to  Mediterranean  ports  was  formerlv 
from  75  cents  to  |l  per  barrel.  To-day  the  freight  rate  is  from  $5  to  $8  per  barrel, 
euily  exceeding  the  value  of  the  article.  A  very  large  list  of  similar  instances  could  be 
enumerate.  The  agent  of  one  of  the  largest  steamship  lines  in  New  York  stated  that 
he  had  recently  purchased  several  steamers  which  had  been  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap, 
ptying  more  than  three  times  their  value  for  them.  He  estimated  that  at  present 
bcsight  rates  the  vessels  would  earn  the  purchase  price  in  two  or  throe  trips.  He 
further  stated  that  this  condition  would  become  more  acute  in  the  unmediate  future. 
These  facta  afford  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  insufficient  ocean  tonnage  at  this 
port,  since  the  rates  governing  freight  movements  are  inevitably  subject  to  the  law  of 

■upply  and  demand. 
YouTP.  faithfully. 

I>ri)LKY  Field  MaI/ONe,  Collector. 
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Basis  of  figuring. — General  merchandise,  30  tons  to  the  car;  grain,  37}  bushels 
to  the  ton,  47  cubic  feet  to  ton;  car  tonnage,  40  cubic  feet;  ocean  tonnage,  100 
cubic  feet. 

I  have  also  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Canners  League 
of  California  relative  to  the  need  of  an  American  merchant  marine, 
together  with  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Asst.  Secretary  Vrooman 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  on  the  same  subject. 

(The  resolution  and  copy  of  letter  above  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

The  Secretary  ok  the  Treasury, 

Washingtorij  January  /7,  19J6. 

My  Dear  Juduk:  1  send  you  herewith  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gannerif 
League  of  California  relative  to  the  need  of  an  American  merchant  marine,  together 
with  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Assistant  Secretary  Vrooman,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  by  the  president  of  the  International  Pap.»r  Co.,  in  connection  with  the 
same  subject. 

Faithfully,  vonrs, 

W.  G.  McAnoo. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Ho  us*  of  licprvin  nl'.'tli.'ts. 


CCopy.) 


Whereas  the  I  nited  States  has  reaches]  a  point  in  its  development  w^here  it  ham 
become  necessary  to  find  new  and  increased  foreign  markets  for  its  pro<luct8  and 
manufactures  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  countr>',  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  people  at  large;  and 

Whereas  the  question  of  steamships  to  foreign  countries  is  now  becoming  a  serious 
handicap  upon  our  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  freight  rates  and 
the  abnormal  rates  demanded  by  the  ship-owning  interests:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  hi  the  Canners  League  of  California  in  annual  convention  ossetnbleii^  That  we 
favor  plans  for  the  establishing  of  an  adequate  American  merchant  marine  by  the 
Unitea  States  Government,  and  that  we  favor  legislation  by  the  present  Congrew  now 
assembled  in  \\  ashincton  that  will  relieve  the  tremendous  burden  from  which  the 
manufai-turers  are  now  suffering  in  their  efforts  to  get  goods  to  their  foreign  raarkota, 
and  that  we  favor  laws  that  Mell  lead  to  the  establishin|^  of  an  adequate  American 
merchant  marine  by  the  United  Stata*^  Government  which  can  be  used  as  a  naval 
auxiliary'  in  time  of  war  but  in  time  of  peace  can  be  used  for  the  preservation  and 
development  of  our  indastries. 

International  Paper  Co.,  30  Broad  Strbbt, 

New  York,  January  8,  2916. 
Subject:  Lack  of  shipping  facilities. 

Hon.  Carl  ,S.  Vrooman, 

Asffistant  Secretary  Department  of  Agriculture j  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  inquiry  of  January  5,  it  is  true  that  this  comp>any  has  expe- 
rienced great  difficulty  and  indeed,  inability  to  secure  bottoms  for  foreign  diipmentf 
in  the  last  few^  months. 

At  this  time  this  company  has  or  can  secure  immediately  orders  for  more  than 
7,000  tons  of  its  paper  for  shipment  to  France,  Argentina,  and  Australia,  if  space  could 
be  secured. 

The  nominal  quotations  for  freights  at  present  are  four  to  five  times  above  those 
prevailing  before  the  war,  and  are  so  great  as  to  be  prohibitive — ^in  some  instances  the 
freight  being  almost  equal  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise  f.  o.  b.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  a  very  substantial  foreign  business  can  be  built  up,  if  bottoms  could  be 
secured  on  any  reasonable  terms. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

P.  T.  Dodob,  PretidttU. 


J 
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Also  a  communication  of  Mr.  George  S.  Tajlor,  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Development  of  American  Shipping  (Inc.),  of  New 
Orleans,  addressed  to  me,  giving  a  transcript  oi  the  published  ocean 
freight  rates  on  the  leading  commodities  exported  through  New  Or- 
leans "which  were  in  effect  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe  and  also  the  rates  prevailing  at  stated  periods  since  that  time. 
There  is  attached  a  clippmg  from  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
of  January  22,  1916,  on  the  same  subject. 

(The  letter  and  newspaper  clipping  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

[The  Society  for  the  Development  of  Ameriean  Shipping  (Inc.)i  New  Orleans.    Office  of  the  secretary, 

304, 305,  Hennen  Annex.] 

•  January  22,  1916. 
Hon.  J.  W*.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Responding  to  your  request  of  January  15,  we  are  pleased  to  supply 
transcript  of  published  ocean  freight  rates  upon  the  leading  commodities  exportea 
through  New  Orleans  in  effect  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  also 
of  the  rates  prevailing  at  stated  periods  since  that  time: 

[In  cents  per  hundred  pounds.] 


Cotton  to  T  iverpool. .. 
LamYm-  to  Rotterdam 

Floor  to  Genoa 

Pisiron  to  Genoa 


July  4, 1914. 


28 
20 
22 
11 


Feb.  6, 1915. 


125 
95 
05 
32 


Dec.  18, 1015. 


200 

130 

135 

None. 


Jan.  15, 1916. 


300 
155 

None. 
None. 


The  advance  in  freight  upon  other  commodities  to  other  ports  progressed  in  rela- 
tive proportion,  the  maximum  prevailing  at  the  present  date. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  over-seas  commerce  suspended,  being  resumed  cau- 
tiously and  gradually  as  contending  cruisers  disappeared  from  the  sea. 

Gradually  increasing  rates  of  freight  developed  as  the  destmction  and  diversion 
of  tonnage  became  more  and  more  a  factor  in  the  disturbed  ralationshlp  between 
supply  and  demand,  with  the  consequent  absence  of  competition. 

Foreign  commerce  throuc:h  New  Orleans  is  transporled  almost  exclusively  by 
European  steamship  companies,  the  serA-ice  being  augmented  by  tramp  cargo  carriers, 
also  of  foreign  ownership.  Numbers  of  these  vessels  have  gradually  been  withdrawn 
from  service  in  the  Gulf,  with  freight  rates  advancing  proportionately. 

Much  uncertainty  prevails  a^  the  present  time.  Rate  quotations  and  space  offer- 
in^^  are  subject  to  immediate  acceptance,  or  are  being  refused  entirely.  The  demand 
for  bottoms  ^s  hea\'>'  and  continuous.  A  vessel  in  convenient  position  may  practically 
name  her  own  terms,  then  collect  the  freight  in  advance.  Snip's  time  has  grown  to 
fich  value  that  the  few  additional  steaming  days  required  to  serve  ports  in  the  Gulf 
tempt  vessels  to  shorten  the  vovage  in  favor  of  Atlantic  ports,  where  cargoes  are 
either  waiting  or  will  be  rushed  there  if  the  bottoms  are  offered. 

If  we  have  abbreviated  too  freely  and  a  more  exhaustive  statement  is  required, 
please  command  us.    Our  servnces  are  yours  when  and  where  needed. 
Ver^*^  respectfully, 

Geo.  S.  Taylor,  Secretary. 


(The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Jan.  22,  IQIC.) 


UVERPOOL    COTTON    RATE   IS   INCREASED   TO   13   PER   HUNDRED— STAPLE    CAN    BE    SENT 
CHEAPER   FROM    NEW    ORLEANS   TERRITORY  VIA   NEW   YORK. 

A  rate  of  $'S  per  100  pounds  on  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  February,  and 
March  shipments,  was  the  quotation  sent  out  by  freight  traflSc  managers  of  local  rail 
^es  to  their  agents  in  the  cotton  belts  of  I^uisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas  Friday 
morning,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  rate  is  quoted  so  far  in  advance,  milroad  and  steam- 
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ship  men  and  thippers  generally  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  ocean  tonnage  is  liabh 
to  become  scarcer  even  that  it  is  to-day. 

While  the  rate  at  New  Orleans  remains  at  the  high  record  market  eet  for  January 
shipments,  the  Liverpool  rate  from  New  York  on  cotton  has  shown  a  considerable  fall. 
The  latest  quotation  from  New  York  on  Liverpool  cotton  was  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  60 
cents  cheaper  than  the  New  Orleans  rate,  and  combining  the  rail  and  water  rate  from 
interior  points  in  Mississippi  and  North  Texaa  to  points  to  Liverpool,  it  is  (slt  cheaper 
to  ship  tne  cotton  through  New  York  than  througn  New  Orleans,  altnough  the  cotton 
belongs  in  what  is  known  as  New  Orleans  territory'. 

The  New  York  rate  on  cotton  to  Liverpool  went  up  to  $2.75,  and  the  difference, 
combining  the  rail  and  water  rale  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  was  not  con- 
siderable. But  the  decrease  of  25  cents  on  the  New  York  rate  puts  New  Orleans 
practically  out  of  the  running,  and  railroad  traffic  managers  are  at  their  wit's  end  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  rate  from  interim  points  in  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  that  is,  from  the  cheap- 
est points,  is  23  cents  snip  side.  The  23  cents,  combined  with  the  $3  ocean  chaiige, 
makes  the  through  export  rate  to  Liverpool  via  New  Orleans  $3.23.  The  rail  rate  on 
the  same  cotton  to  New  York  is  51 .06  cents,  and  this,  combined  with  the  ocean  rate  of 
$2.50;  makes  the  through  rate  to  Liverpool  via  New  York  $3.0106,  a  saving  of  more  than 
20  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  difference  on  the  North  Texas  cotton  through  the  two  ports  is  even  greater. 
The  rate  on  this  cotton  by  rail  is  52  J  cents  per  100  pounds  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  com- 
bined rail  and  water  rate  from  North  Texas  points  through  New  Orleans  to  Liverixwl 
figures  out  exactly  $3.52J.  The  rate  on  the  North  Texas  cotton  to  New  York  by  rail 
is  74  cents,  and  this,  added  to  the  $2.50  ocean  rate  to  Liverpool,  makes  a  througn  rail 
and  water  rate  of  $3.24,  or  a  saving  of  28  cents  per  100  pounas. 

It  was  hoped  by  local  interests  that  the  $3  quoted  for  January  shipments  of  cotton 
out  of  New  Orleans  would  be  decreased  at  least  to  a  figure  that  would  piit  New  Or^ 
leans  on  a  parity  with  New  York  on  what  is  really  New  Orleans  cotton.  But  the  war- 
ring Governments  have  confiscated  so  many  ships  that  ocean  tonnajc^e  is  dailv  becominff 
scarcer,  and  it  was  found  necessary  Friday  to  put  up  the  $3  quotation  for  February  and 
March  cotton. 

New  York  has  more  ships  than  New  Orleans,  and  the  ships  loading  with  machinerjr 
and  heavy  war  material  are  glad  to  take  lighter  freight  as  fillers.  WhUe  cotton  is 
reauired  to  be  compressed  to  a  density  of  22^  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  it  is  considered 
as  light  freight  compared  with  the  heavy  iron  and  steel  shipments,  and  is  taken  by  the 
ships  in  New  York  as  cargo  fillers.  However,  it  is  being  handled  as  fibrst  class  freight, 
ana  satisfactorj^  insurance  rates  are  obtained  on  it. 

In  issuing  notices  Friday  on  February  and  March  quotations  on  Liverpool  cotton, 
the  railroads  made  it  clear  Jhat  the  tonnage  was  limited. 

Also  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  the  Secretarjr  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Porto  Rico  ^ving  the  steamship 
situation  between  the  United  States  and  that  island,  together  witn 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Kelleher,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  regard 
to  the  limiber  export  situation  in  the  Northwest. 

(The  letters  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treamury, 

Washim/fon,  heremb^r  24,  1915, 
My  Dkau  Juimjk:  1  am  sending  you  herewith,  for  vour  information,  copy  of  a  letter 
received  from  the  (.'hamber  of  Commerce  of  Porto  Kico  dexling  with  the  steamship 
situation  between  the  Tnited  States  and  that  island,  and  also  <o])y  of  one  from  Mr. 
Daniel  Kolleher,  <»f  Seattle.  Wash.,  in  regard  to  the  luirihor  exj)ort  situation  in  the 
Northwest. 
1  thought  you  would  like  to  have  this  data. 
Sinrorely,  vours. 

\V.  Ti.  McAdoo. 
Hon.  J.  W.  .Alexanokr. 

Ifousf  of  Reftrrsfntntiits. 
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{Ckattr»d«CoiBffC9od«PDKto  RlB0,fiiiMlad*cnl8:3jvelarnadacnalirildel»r.SittJu^  praai- 

dcnte,  Don  Benito  ZakJoondo;  vioe  presittantcs,  Don  Eodosio  de  1a  CwUra,  Mr.  John  M.  TunMr:  scc- 
rtcarlo-tasoraro,  Don  Arturo  CvncKS.] 

Dbcbmbbr  8,  1915. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  G.  McAdoo, 

Secretary  of  the  Treaiury,  WaMngton,  D.  C. 

Sir;  We  confirm  the  letter  which  we  had  the  honor  oi  addieasing  you  on  November 
Id  hut,  and  now  take  the  liber^  of  inclosing  copy  of  a  communication  we  wrote  on 
the  3d  idem  to  Gen.  Frank  Mclntyre,  C3^f  of  tne  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

We  are  desirous  that  you  become  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  si?rious  injury  which 
the  steamship  monopoly  plying  out  of  here  is  causing  our  commerce  and  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Mates  proper,  the  last  exemplification  being  an  arbitrary  increase 
of  150  p^r  cent  on  Port^Kico  sufar  destined  to  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this  the  steamfloip  companies,  and  more  particularly  the  New  York 
k  Porto  Kico  Steamflhip  Co.,  have  announced  publiclv  that,  beginning  with  January 
3,  1916,  they  purpose  making  chan^  in  other  freigfitB  between  the  United  States 
and  Porto  Kico.  They  do  not  specify  the  tendnecy  of  such  changes,  but  we  have 
received  information  ^m  private  but  reliable  sources  that  the  same  will  consist  of 
an  increase  of  25  to  30  per  cent  over  the  already  high  rates  charged. 

The  most  adverse  feature  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  trade  interests  is  the  fact  that 
ha\-ing  developed  a  plan — the  outgrowth  of  one  year's  studv  and  labor- -to  start  our 
own  steamship  line  at  this  time,  the  combine  has  threatenea  to  wage  a  relentless  and 
ruinous  rate  war  if  we  venture  to  carry  our  plan  into  execution. 

This  is  why  we  feel  emboldened  to  crave  the  protection  of  the  United  Stateii  Govern- 
ment, so  that  our  interests  may  not  be  left  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  steamship  monop- 
oly, which,  actuated  by  inordmate  greed,  seeks  to  sweep  aside  all  attempts  to  establi^ 
reasonable  freights,  and  why  we  respectfully  petition  tnat  a  recommonclation  be  mado 
to  the  Ton^ress  to  enact  legislation  r^ulating  the  freight  rates  between  Porto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  under  the  super\'ision  of  the  national  Executive. 

Such  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  the  greatest  boon  that  could  be  conferred  upon  the 
trade  element  and  people  of  Porto  Rico,  •and  the  chamber  of  commerce  therefore 
pravs  that  you  will  Interpose  your  \'aluable  influence  to  such  end. 

\Ve  ask  you,  Mr.  McAdoo,  kindly  to  pardon  our  insistence,  but  you  will  admit  that 
in  order  to  procure  justice  it  must  be  sought  through  the  proper  channel. 
Please  accept  our  thanks  in  advance  for  all  that  you  may  do  in  our  behalf. 

Respectfully, 
[seal.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Porto  Ruo, 

By  B.  Zalduondo,  President. 


(Copy.) 

December  3,  1915. 
Gen.  Frank  McIntyre,  Washinglonj  D,  C. 

My  Dear  (Jkneral:  Having  heard  of  your  return  from  the  Philippines,  I  gladly 
avail  my«f»lf  of  the  present  opportunity  to  convey  to  you  the  most  respectliil  and  cordial 
ijT^tinjrs  of  the  above  chamber  of  commerce. 

<hi  different  occasions  we  have  written  Secretary  of  Commerce  Kedfield  asking  liim 
to  l»nir  in  mind  the  urgent  necessity  of  recommending  to  the  present  Congress  tho 
passi'^e  of  a  legislative  measure  providing  for  Government  regulation  of  ocean  freight 
rat4^  between  this  island  and  the  United  States.  A  promise  to  the  desired  effect  was 
made  by  Secretary'  Redfield  to  the  committee  of  the  undersigned  chamber  of  com- 
merce, which  harl  the  honor  of  calling  on  him  during  February  lust,  and  we  liave  no 
<ioiibt  that  he  will  comply  therewith. 

You  will  remember  the  complaints  which  we  filed  with  the  said  functionary  in 
Wa?hington  at  that  time.  Subsequently  we  have  forwarded  considerable  r()rro})()rative 
♦•videnre  anent  the  inexplicable  rise  in  ocean  freights  between  here  and  there  for  want 
'»{ retnilative  legislation. 

We  are  now  constrained  to  submit  a  new  datum,  which  will  undoubtedlv  swav  tho 
lutional  administration  in  our  favor  and  induce  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  include 
in  the  Government  legislative  program   a  nmeasure  governing  traffic    changes  as 

pravecl  for.  ^ 

Wo  have  reference  to  the  following: 
The  agencies  of  the  steamship  companies  which  are  operating  a  carrying  servic 

^tween  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States  have  received  instructions  from  their 

'wpw^tive  head  ofl[ice8  in  New  York  to  charge  30  cents  for  everv'  100  punds  of  sugar 
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shippinl  from  this  island  to  the  United  States.  The  freight  charged  up  to  this  time  is 
12  cents,  and  in  corru]>c)ration  of  our  statement  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  United 
States  Government  sit?ned  contracts  entered  into  by  and  in  the  possession  of  several 
shippers  of  Hii(j;\r  ba«^M  on  a  consideration  of  12  cents  for  every  100  pounds. 

The  island  of  Porto  Rico  will  produce  during  the  present  cropat  least  3.000,000  sacks 
of  sugar  containing  250  pounds  each.  Of  this  output  about  2.000,000  sacks  will  go  to 
the  United  States.  With  the  freight  at  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  carriage  of  each 
Back  will  cost  75  cents,  as  against  30  cents  paid  at  present.  So  that,  reckoning  the 
increase  of  45  cents  a  sack  on  2.000.000  sacks,  we  find  our  trade  balance  will  be  reduced 
by  $i)00.000,  which  will  go  to  swell  the  coffers  of  the  monopolizing  steamship  com- 
panies plying  out  of  here,  to  the  grave  detriment  of  this  unfortunate  island. 

This  chamber  of  commerce  submits  that  it  is  neither  equitable  nor  lawful  that 
ocean  carriers  should  be  allowed  to  raise  the  freight  of  a  staple  product  like  sugar  150 
per  cent  at  24  hours'  not  ice  and  such  high  procedure  on  their  mrt  is  made  possible  only 
Dy  the  lack  of  adecjuate  and  necessary  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  freights. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  safeguarded  by  the  interstate  commerce  act, 
which  provides  for  and  creates  a  commission  to  enforce  the  regulation  of  interstate 
freights.  Hut  Porto  Rico,  which  is  included  under  the  coastwise  regulations  does  not 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  or  any  other  analagous  act.  and  on  the  other  hand  is  deprived 
of  the  advantages  accruing  to  freight  carried  in  foreign  bottoms.  It  is  thus  left  naked 
to  the  machinations  of  the  steamship  combine  which  controls  our  traffic,  and  divested 
of  means  to  neutralize  the  disastrous  effects  resulting  therefrom. 

In  view  of  tlie  foregoing,  this  chamber  of  commerce  re8i)ect fully  and  earnestly 
petitions  Gen.  Mclntyre  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  the  other  officials  of 
the  national  administration,  to  recommend  to  the  present  Congress  theipassage  of 
appropriate  legislation  authorizing  Government  regulation  of  freight  rates  and  of  other 
conditions  affecting  the  transportation  trade  between  this  island  and  the  United 
States. 

For  the  j)ast  12  months  we  have  been  ui^gently  petitioning  ^'our  bureau  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  legislation,  and  we  refuse  to 
bedeve  that  compliance  with  our  just  request  T^ill  be  longer  deferred . 

You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  this  letter  to -Secretary  of  Commerce  Red  field  or  to  any 
other  Goveniment  official,  and  we  respectfully  invite  and  confidently  hope  for  your 
valuable  cooperation  in  sui>port  of  the  petition  of  this  chamber  of  commerce  in  fur- 
therance of  the  general  interests  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico. 
Respectfully, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Porto  Rico, 
By  B.  Zalduondo. 


(The  Seattle  National  Hank.  Seattle.  Wasli.    Daniel  Kelleher, cliairman  of  the  lx>ard:  Frederic  K.  8truv« 
pre^iilent:  J.  W.  Span^Ier,  vic^  president;  U.  V.  AnVeny,  vice  president:  E.  (J.  Ames,  vice  prMident; 
w.  S.  Peachy,  cashier:  ir.  (\  MacDonald,  assistant  cashier:  (\  L.  LacJrave.  assistant  cashier:  J.  II.  Xew« 
berper,  assistant  cashier.] 

Dfxember  7,  1915. 
Hon.  W.  G.  McAnoo, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington  ^  D.  (.'. 

My  Dear  Mr.  McAnoo:  1  was  ver>'  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  telegraph  you  to-day 
that  I  could  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  return  visit  committee  in  New* York  next 
week.  1  have  but  recently  returned  from  my  trip  to  the  East  and  the  South,  and 
find  it  impossille  to  get  away  again  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  I  was  not  in  the  city  when  you  were  here 
in  Octoi  er.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  your  visit  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
here,  and  I  have  heard  manv  favorable  comments  on  your  remarks  while  here. 

I  was  v«TV  much  interested  in  the  talk  we  had  in  Washington  in  September  on  the 
Bhipping  bifl.     We  certainly  need  something  of  that  kind  to  be  put  through  immedi- 
ately, and  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  effect  the  proper  legislation  to  that  end. 
The  whole  country  seems  very  prosperous  excepting  tne  Pacific  coast.    We  are  still 
Buffering  out  here  from  the  baa  effects  of  the  war.  and  have  had  really  no  good  effeclfl. 
The  luml)er  industry  has  not  picked  up  here,  as  it  has  in  the  middle  and  Southern 
States,  and  throughout  the  Eastern  States.    There  is  a  little  better  feeling,  but  really 
not  ver}'  much  improvement.    The  shipping  of  our  lumber  by  cargo  is  cut  off  to  the 
extent  of  about  500.000,000  feet  a  year.     This  is  on  account  of  the  lack  of  ships.    Tlw 
cutting  off  of  this  business  is  just  enough  to  spoil  the  rest  of  the  lumber  business  here. 
Personally,  I  can  not  see  any  hope  for  recovery  on  this  until  the  war  is  over  or  until 
we  get  by  proper  legislation  some  ships  to  transport  our  lumber.    The  only  other 
product  we  would  have  out  here  to  sell  on  account  of  the  war  would  be  our  whest, 
and  the  ship  rates  for  transporting  this  to  Europe  are  practically  prohibitive.    For 
many  reasons,  outside  of  our  local  reasons.  1  hope  you  wnll  be  succeasful  in  Bhapiflf 
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up  some  legislation  to  give  the  United  States  ships  in  which  to  do  our  biiaineee.  It 
is  certainly  a  sbame  that  in  this  great  country-  we  practically  have  no  ships  to  do  onr 
foreign  commerce. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  at  thip  end  of  the  line  at  any  time,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

D.\MKL  Kklleher. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  the  Indiana  Quartered  Oak  Co.,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  relating  to  difficulties  arising  under 
the  present  form  of  bill  of  lading  which  we  think  would  be  corrected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  by  placing  our  shipping  under  some 
respK>nsibIe  governmental  control,  as  proposed. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

(Indiana  Qoartcred  Oak  Co.,  (Inc.),  wholesale  lumber,  h2  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  Willard  Winslow, 
president  and  treasnrer;  Herbert  Mead,  jr..  vice  president;  M.  G.  Taylw,  secretary.) 

December  21,  1915. 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Redheld, 

Secretary  of  CoTnmerce  and  Labor  ^  Washing  tun  ^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  may  come  within  your 
pTo\-ince,  or  possibly  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  viz,  that  steaniship 
companies  taking  lumber  from  Atlantic  ports  refuse  to  j?ive  "clean"  bills  of  lading 
unlesF  the  shipper  is  a  member  of  the  National  Lumber  Exporters*  Association.    This 
tBBoriation  compelled  the  steamship  companies  to  issue  and  sign  bills  of  lading  without 
inserting  the  clause  "more  or  lees,"  "shipper's  count,"  or  some  phrase  of  that  sort, 
which  enable  the  steamship  companies  to  refuse  to  make  good  any  shortage.     If  we 
gel  a  clean  bill  of  laHing,  we  can  make  the  steamship  company  produce  the  number  of 
pieces  or  bundles  shipped  or  pay  the  difference.    The  steamship  companies  will  not 
rtate  openly  that  such  a  condition  prevails,  but  this  is  a  fact,  that  they  discriminate 
between  members  and  nonmembers  of  the  National  Lumber  Exporters'  Association. 
We  were  members  ot  this  association  for  several  years,  but  resigned  because  we  only 
export  occasional  carloads  of  certain  specialties,  and  the  dues  for  membership  in  the 
association  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.     We  do  not  think  that  lumber  exporters 
ehould  be  compelled  to  be  members  of  the  export  assoc  iation  in  order  to  get  fair  treat- 
ment.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  practically  alwavs  a  shorta^jje  claimed  when  the 
bill  of  lading  is  stamped  "more  or  less,"  or  words  to  that  effect.    The  practical  result 
of  this  <  ondition  is  that  the  profits  on  lumber  exported  are  just  about  used  up  by 
shortages  in  every  case.     The  steamship  ( ompanies  count  the  number  of  bundles  or 
pieces  in  every  r-dse,  but  where  the  bills  of  lading  bear  the  clause  "more  or  lefs," 
etc.,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  handle  the  goods  properly. 
Yours,  very  tnily, 

Indiana  Quartered  Oak  Co., 
Willard  Win  slow,  President. 

Also  a  letter  from  Paul  C.  Haiiisch  &  Co.,  American  Leather 
Manufacturers*  Agents,  of  46  St.  Thomas  Street,  Bermondsey,  Lon- 
don, in  regard  to  the  exacting  of  excessive  freight  rates. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows) : 

DePARTMBNT   ok   Ct)MMERCE, 
BUREAT    OF    FOREKIN    AND   DOMESTIC   COMMERCE, 

Washington,  Derevther  ?/,  /P/.5. 
Hon.  J.  W  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  WashingtoJif  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  inclosing  for  the  information  of  your  committee  and  for  any  atten- 
tion which  may  seem  advisable  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Paul  C.  Ilanisch  &  Co., 
46  St.  Thomas  Street,  Bermondsey,  Tyondon,  and  inclosure,  in  regard  to  excessive 
freight  rates. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  E.  Pratt,  ('hief  of  Bureau. 
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(Copy.) 

[Paul  C.  Ilanisch  A  Co.,  American  Leather  Manufacturers'  Agents,  46  St.  Thomas  Street,  Bwmon^mj, 

London.) 

December  2,  1915. 
The  Commercial  Government  Department, 

Washington,  U.S.  A. 

CtEN'TLKMEx:  \V(*  are  strictly  American  importers  of  American  leatherH.  It  seems 
to  us  it  is  about  time  the  American  Government  took  some  steps  in  regulating  freight 
rates  of  the  American  liners.  We  have  been  paying  advances  right  sdong  on  freigfat 
rates.  We  are  getting  goods  throuerh  Ensrlish  lines  and  are  paying  from  76e.  to  IWte. 
per  m(»asurement  ton  for  our  goo<ls,  which  are  glaced  kid  and  calf  made  in  America 
oy  the  leading  hou393.  The  war  risk  is  very  little  nowadays,  and  that  is  insured  by 
the  purchasers  in  America.  War  and  marine  risk  combined,  we  are  paying  only 
1|  per  cent.  For  the  privilege  of  shipping  on  an  American  ship,  in  common  American 
phrase,  we  are  "soaked  "  by  the  Aniencan  lines.  We  inclose  you  a  letter  we  received 
on  our  complaint;  the  contents  will  speak  for  itself.  We  are  taking  this  matter  up 
with  your  department,  and  ask  you  to  look  into  it  and  see  if  something  can  not  b« 
done  to  stop  these  outrageous  changes  that  tlie  American  line  is  making.  We  have 
instructed  all  our  shippers  not  to  ship  a  sincrle  thing  in  future  through  the  American 
line. 

Yours,  truly, 

P.\UL  0.  Hanisch  &  Oo. 


(Copy.^ 

[Americun  Express  Co.,  Foreign  Department,  10  James  Street,  Liverpool.] 

.\ovemder  .U).  191:'.. 
Messn*.  Paul  ('.  Hanisch  &  Co.. 

40  ^V.  Thomaa  Street,  Ihrmondufy,  London. 

1  )k  A  R  Sir.^  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2?»th  instant  reganling  rate,  and  beg 
to  state  we  have  no  control  whatever  over  the  ocean  freieht.  The  actual  rate  paid  by  rs 
to  the  steamship  company  was  7f)  cents  per  ( ubic  foot,  anrl  "^  e  re^et  very  much  not  being 
able  to  reduce  it.  We  are  just  as  <*oncemed  o\  er  hiirh  (K'ean  freights  oif  this  kind  as  vou 
are  yourselves,  as  we  know  how  it  interferes  ^ith  bu.**Iness.  but  at  the  present  time 
when  space  in  the  steamers  is  at  a  premium  the  steanwhip  com|)anies  are  taking 
advantii'Lre  of  the  iK^:?ition  to  increase  their  rates,  which  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
«lo  not  consider  just,  but  we  have  no  option  but  to  acrej)t  the  .Mituation. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  for  customs  entr\'  ancl  attendance,  we  believe  if  you 
could  see  the  additional  time  and  trouble  expende-i  on  clearance  of  goods  at  Tiverpool 
that  you  wouhl  not  for  a  moment  object  to  j)ay  the  charge  of  "is.  The  quays  are  greatly 
coni^e^te  1.  and  it  frequentiv  takes  one  of  our  men  half  a  day  to  locate  two  or  thre« 
packages  due  to  the  cargo  o{  several  steamers  beinq:  on  one  quay.  We  will,  however, 
re  luce  thi.s  item  to  2s.  (>d..  and  shall  be  please  1  to  receive  remittance  for  the  amonni 
of  .£()  10s.  2d. 

We  believe  you  \vill  i^et  full  satisfaction  with  rei»ard  to  the  o<»ean  rate  if  \"^ii  will 
communicate  with  sender*. 
Yours,  truly. 

.VmERICAN    EXPRF.S.M   Co. 

.  Ayinf. 

A  letter  from  J.  H.  Arnold,  commercial  attache  of  the  American 
Legation  at  Pekin,  forwarding  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  North  Uhina, 
Tientsin  branch,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  E. 
Pratt,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  the  secretary. 

(The  communications  and  resolution  above  referred  to,  are  •• 
follows:) 
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* 

Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

WashiHgloVf  February  7,  1916. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

The  attached  copy  of  a  resolution  ol  the  American  Association  or  North  Cliina, 
TientfiLD  branch,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  bureau  with  the  request  that  it  be  handed 
to  you  for  your  personal  consideration.  The  tollowing  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Commercial  Attach^  Arnold  will  also  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  you  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  administration  shipping  bill: 

"As  repeatedly  po'jated  out  by  this  office,  the  European  war  has  created  opportun*- 
ties  in  Cnina  for  the  expansion  of  American  trade  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this 
trade.  Our  pnjicipal  competitors  in  the  China  traae  are,  on  account  of  the  war, 
either  forced  out  of  the  market  almost  entirely,  or  sadly  handicapped  because  of  war 
coDditiona  at  home.  Yet  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented  to 
HI  in  this  market,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  extremely  unfortunate  conditions  of  being 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  shipping  facilities  of  a  competitor  nation  whose  arbitrary 
Bcions  in  connection  with  extending  these  facilities  to  other  than  its  own  nations  is 
calculated  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  advantages  which  the  war  has  created  tor  us 
in  China. 

''It  has  been  indeed  unfortunate  tor  our  commercial  interests  in  China  that  the 
American  flag  should  have  disappeared  from  the  Pacific  at  a  time  when  it  could  mean 
the  most  for  us.  Never  in  the  Htstory  of  our  trade  with  China  have  we  needed  Ameri- 
can ships  more  than  we  now  do,  and  never  in  the  history  of  this  trade  could  Amer'can 
riiipshave  done  more  for  us  than  during  the  present  European  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  our  merchants  in  China  may  no  longer  be 
able  to  point  to  the  lack  of  American  ships  as  the  main  retarding  Influence  m  our 
trade  expansion  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

E.  E.  Pratt. 


(Copy.).  ^  ^        ^ 

Tientsin,  Decembers,  1915, 
J.  H.  Arnold,  Esq., 

Omantrcial  Attachiy  American  Legation,  Peking. 

Sir:  I  have  been  directed  to  forward  you  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  this  association  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  day  of  November, 
1915.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  purpose  of  this  association  is  to 
foster,  consolidate,  and  promote  American  interests  in  China. 

Never  before  have  there  been  such  broad  opportunities  for  American  business  in 
China  as  at  present.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  full  realization  of  the  dangers 
to  American  business  if  it  is  not  protected  with  the  support  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

The  resolution  deals  with  affairs  as  they  now  exist  and  shows  clearly  to  those  asso- 
ciated with  American  trade  in  China  that  our  commerce  can  not  expand,  can  not 
even  hold  its  present  position,  unless  we  are  in  a  measure  free  and  independent  of 
shipping  and  banking  facilities  of  competing  nations. 

I  am  instructed  to  request  that  you  kindly  lay  this  matter  before  responsible  home 
officials  explaining  to  them  present  conditions  and  showing  what  will  be  the  future 
«tite  of  American  trade  if  it  does  not  obtain  the  protection  and  support  of  the  American 
Government. 

Yours,  faithfully. 

The  American  Association  of  North  China,  Tientsin  Branch, 
Secretary. 


(Copy.) 

Whereaf  we,  the  American  AHsociation  of  North  China,  Tientsin  Branch,  are  vitally 
rr>n/  pmed  in  promoting  American  interests  in  China,  and 

UTierea?  we  note  \nth  growing  alarm  the  absence  of  ships  flying  the  American 
fla^  operating  between  the  United  States  and  China  and  the  insufticient  space  allotted 
to  American  concerns  by  c<hips  of  nationalties  other  than  American  for  the  conveyance 
of  rarsro  to  aii<i  from  the  United  States,  and  the  absence  of  banks  operated  by  American 
interert^  and  the  disrrimination  aprainst  American  firms  practiced  by  banks  of  other 
niitionalities,  and 
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Whereas  this  state  of  affairs  is  accentuated  at  the  present  time  by  the  arbitrary 
meat^ures  adopted  by  the  officials  of  certain  belligerent  nations  in  dictating  terms 
under  which  American  firms  may  carry  on  their  business  between  America  and 
China,  t»uch  as  refusal  to  accept  cargo  offered  by  American  concerns  except  under 
arbitrary  conditions  and  the  refusal  of  the  f anks  to  negotiate  American  commercial 
paper  (including  American  consular  invoices)  except  under  arbitrary  conditions 
acting  under  instructions  from  their  Governments:  Taerefore 

We,  the  American  Association  of  North  China,  Tientsin  Branch,  do  request  our 
home  (lovernment  to  fully  and  carefully  consider  the  present  burden  to  American 
trade  in  China  by  the  lack  of  American  shipping,  and  to  enact  such  laws  as  have 
proveJ  successful  in  the  foremost  shipping  nations  of  the  world,  thereby  laving  the 
foundation  for  a  firm  and  las^ng  American  merchant  m|irine,  and  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  advisability  of  cooperating  in  the  e.4tablLshment  in  China  of  banks 
operated  by  American  interests  for  the  ])romotion  of  American  trade. 

Also  copy  of  a  report  of  the  merchant  marine  committee  of  the 
Louisville  fioard  of  Trade. 

(The  report  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

REPORT   MERCHANT   MARINE    COMMITTEE    OP   THE    LOUISVILLE    BOARD    OF    TRADE. 

The  volume  of  Louisville's  foreign  trade  ranges  from  eight  to  ten  million  dollars  per 
annum.  This  trade  is  made  up  of  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  farm  wagons, 
sanitary  supplies,  tobacco,  grain,  flour,  mahogany  and  hardwood  lumber,  hickory 
handles,  boxes  and  box  material,  saddlery  and  harness,  and  other  manufactured 
Droducts.  Kxporting  is  also  done  extensively  from  other  points  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  in  marketing  tobacco,  coal,  lumber,  etc. 

A  very  large  import  business  is  also  done  in  coffee,  fertilizer  material,  mahogany  log?, 
and  many  other  commodities  of  les.ser  voUime. 

The  export  business  of  1  ouisville  is  the  means  of  bringing  to  this  market  a  large 
volume  of  capital  that  is  of  \'ust  importance  to  our  manufacturers,  to  our  fmancial 
interests,  to  tne  employment  of  labor,  and  to  the  steady  operation  of  factories,  and.  in 
fact,  to  all  branches  of  trade. 

This  large  and  important  part  of  our  commerce  is  now  seriously  handicapped  by 
lack  of  ocean  shi{)ping.  Ocean  rates  have  been  increased  to  an  extent  almost  pro- 
hibitive. And  it  is  imjKxssible  to  make,  with  any  degree  of  safety,  future  contracts  with 
foreijrn  markets.  Shipping  for  our  commodities  under  the  American  flag  is  almost 
totally  lacking,  and  snipping  under  neutral  flags  is  entirely  inadequate.  1  reigbt  for 
shipment  to  foreign  countries  is  now  congested  at  practically  all  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  and  ocean  rates  have  advanced  beyond  reasonaole  limits.  Even  to  South  Amer- 
ican ports,  where  shipping  is  not  subjected  to  the  dangers  of  the  war  zone,  ocean  rates 
have  more  than  doubled. 

The  following  comparison  in  dollars  and  cents  per  100  pounds  on  tobacco  in  hogs- 
heads, as  of  December  20,  for  three  representative  years,  is  illustrative  of  the  abnormal 
tax  on  our  commerce  to  European  ports: 


From  New  Orleans  to— 

1915 

1913 

1910 

Liverpool 

t2.2S 
2.75 
2.15 
2.10 

SO.  53 
.48 

.50 

10.35 

Rotterdam 

.34 

Havre 

.38 

Genoa 

.  -  .  - ft -      

.31 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  of  late  for  the  price  of  a  ship  to  be  made  on  one  cargo,  and 
it  is  of  record  where  a  cargo  of  coal  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Sweden  paid  an  ocean 
rateof  $14  perton. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  recent  conditions  and  present  ocean  rates  are  ab- 
normal, due  to  the  European  war,  which  has  served  to  withdraw  from  foreign  trade 
all  of  Germany's  merchant  vessels  and  to  so  greatly  reduce  England's  ocean  carriage 
of  commercial  tonnage.  It  has  also  had  the  further  effect  of  advancing  to  almoet  pro- 
hibitive figures  ocean  rates  of  neutral  vessels. 

Notwithstanding  these  unusual  conditions,  it  is  now  well  recognized  that  even 
under  normal  conditions  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  available  for  shipping  from 
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Uflh^d  Statee  porta.  Mnd  p«Jticulariy  veasels  owned  by  citizeiis  oi  the  United  States, 
id  in^equAte  to  infiue  any  expansion  in  foreisrn  tradeon  the  part  of  this  country.  It 
13  aUo  further  recoenized  that  if  there  i«  to  be  any  substantial  expansion  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Statee.  after  the  cloee  of  the  war.  it  must  be  through  the  means  and 
by  the  asEistance  of  an  American  merchant  maiine. 

The  attention  of  t^onsrea?  and.  to  some  extent,  the  country  at  large,  is  apparently 
centered  on  preparednees  for  war.  Without  offering  any  objeciion  to  or  ad\'eiBe 
criticisni  of  reaK»nable  pfenaiednes  against  war.  we  exprees  the  belief  that  prepared- 
Dees  for  peace  shoold.  at  tnis  time,  be  the  first  and  paramount  consideration  on  the 
principle  that  in  the  present  depleted  financial  and  phydcal  condition  of  the  great 
£uioi>e*n  na'ioDs.  a  war  wiih  any  of  thoee  countries  is  remote,  whereas  commercial 
prepan^neas  is  p^ressing  and  insistent  at  the  prment  moment.  Furihennore,  peace- 
mi  and  eommercial  preparedness  in  the  nature  of  a  merchant  marine  is  a  logical  step 
in  the  direction  of  military  and  na\^l  preparedness  in  that  it  provides  an  auxilliary 
iia\'al  arniament  for  use  in  case  of  war  for  transporting  both  militant*  and  commercial 
supDlies. 

Therefore,  it  is  uigenily  recommended  that  the  present  Congress  be  petitioned  by 
thi5  and  oiher  commercial  bodies  to  give  first  consideration  to  commercial  preparednen 
in  ad  vance  of  militant'  preparednesB. 

Your  cc»niiriittee  ftmher  recommends  that  the  seriousness  of  the  export  and  import 
situation  and  the  importance  of  our  foreign  trade  be  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  repredentaiives  in  Congress  and  in  the  Senate,  and  that  they  be  urged  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  insure  the  restoration  of  our 
American  merchant  marine. 

It  is  felt  that  in  gi\ing  consideration  to  this  momentotis  question  that  it  be  ap- 
(»oached.  not  from  a  partisan  standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  otu*  uigent  com* 
mercial  needs,  both  present  and  future,  and  that,  if  need  be.  there  be  a  tearing  away 
froTi  any  previously  wedded  \-iewB  or  party  prejudices. 

We  do  not.  however,  undertake  to  suggest  tne  means  of  providing  a  merchant  marine, 
but  to  i-npreas  the  need  of  it,  leaving  the  solution  to  the  wisdom  ot  Congress,  believing 
that  with  due  consideration  for  vested  interests  and  with  a  full  realization  of  our 
present  commercial  requirements,  that  necessarx'  steps  will  be  tt^en  to  insure  shipping 
10  our  own  bottoms  for  our  stagnated  and  suffering  commerce,  adequate  to  present 
needs  with  ample  pro>a3ion  for  future  expansion,  to  Uie  end  that  otur  rapidly  increasing 
foreign  commerce  be  given  opportunity  to  protect  itself  and  expand  in  competition 
with  other  nations. 

R.  L.  McKellar, 
Chas.  F.  Huhlein, 
Chas.  D.  Gates, 

Committee. 
Adopted  by  board  of  directors  January  19, 1916. 

Letter  from  Mr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  together  with 
copy  of  a  letter  received  from  Commercial  Attache  Veditz,  giving  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  proposed  French  shipping  law^ 
and  attaching  a  clipping  from  the  rans  Le  Temps  of  January^H, 
1916,  indicating  the  features  of  the  proposed  law. 

(The  communication  and  clipping  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Department  op  Commerce, 
Bureau  op  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington^  February  11^  1916. 
lion.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  With  further  reference  to  my  letter  of  February  10,  I 
take  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  received 
to^ay  from  Commercial  Attach^  Veditz  in  answer  to  our  cabled  request  that  he  for- 
?rard  detailed  iaformatir)n  concerning  the  proposed  French  shipping  loan;  also  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Paris  Le  Temps  of  January  14,  1916,  indicating  the  main  features  of 
the  prr)po«<ed  law. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  Bureau^ 
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(Copy.) 

Officb  of  Commercial  Attach^. 

3G  Avenue  de  l*Ofera, 

Paris^  January  14,  1916. 

(-HIKF   licIlEAl'    OK    FORRIGN   AS1>    DOMESTIC  COMMERCE, 

Washington  y  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Pratt:  The  French  Grovermient  and  the  French  business  world  have 
been  much  concerned  with  the  problem  of  ocean  transportation  and  with  the  problem 
of  creating  an  adequate  merchant  marine.  To-day,  January  14,  the  Govemmeat 
presented  to  the  Fren'i'h  Parliament  a  project  aiming  to  increase  the  French  mer- 
chant marine  by  providing  for  Government  loans  to  shipbuilding  enterprises.  The 
bill  was  prepared  by  M.  Louis  Nail,  subsecretary  of  the  merchant  marine.  It  author- 
izes the  expenditure  by  the  Government  of  a  sum  amounting  to  100,000,000  franca, 
to  be  made  during  the  war  and  during  a  period  of  12  months  ifollowing  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treaty.  This  total  amount  may  be  loaned  to  French  shipbuilders,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of 
finances,  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  vessels  in  allied 
or  neutral  countries.  The  sums  thus  advanced  are  required  to  bear  interest  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  paid  upon  sums  loaned  upon  collateral  by  the  Bank  of  France. 
The  pur]>oee  of  this  law  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Nail: 

"Throughout  the  duration  of  hostilities  it  is  desirable  to  overcome,  at  least  in  part, 
in  the  interests  of  French  commerce,  the  heavy  tribute  which  we  must  now  pay  to 
foreign  shippers  in  the  8ha|)e  of  freight  charges. 

"After  the  war  our  maritime  trade  should  have  available  sufficient  means  for  assur- 
ing the  establishment  of  navigation  services  equal  to  those  utilized  before  tbe  war 
and  capable  of  establishing  now  linos  of  transportation. 

"The  circumstances  of  war  have  reduced  our  ocean  transportation  facilities.  The 
intensive  service  which  has  been  imposed  upon  our  ships  since  Au^^t,  1914,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  which  has  resulted  therefrom,  together  with  the  impossibility  of 
reopening  our  shipbuilding  establishments  before  the  end  of  the  war,  have  ma^  il 
necessary — if  we  seek  to  be  prepared  in  good  season — to  obtain  immediately,  outside 
of  France,  a  certain  number  of  vessels  to  replace  those  which  are  no  longer  available 
and  to  increase  the  total  tonnage  available.  The  Government  has  considered  several 
solutions  of  this  problem.  It  has  decided  that  under  existing  circumstances  Uie 
desired  result  can  oe  obtained  only  by  encouraging  individual  initiative  and  by  gnuit* 
ing  facilities  to  shipbuilders  which  shall  encourage  and  enable  them  to  buy  vessels 
in  allied  or  neutral  countries.'* 

It  is  provided  that  the  maximum  amount  advanced  to  shipbuilders  shall  not  exceed 
70  per  cent  of  the  purchase  piice,  in  the  case  of  enterprises  already  possessing  a  fleet 
of  less  than  20,000  gross  tons,  and  not  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price 
in  the  case  of  shipbuilding  enteri)risos  already  having  a  fleet  of  more  than  20,000 
gross  tons. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  creation  of  a  more  adequate  merchant  marine  has  1< 
been  discussed  by  private  and  public  authorities  in  France,  and  the  above  pro] 
law  a;>])e<ir8  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  question, 
tho  projei't  omanates  from  the  Government,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  receive  favorable 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  national  legislature,  subject,  however,  to  modification 
in  the  course  of  its  discussion  in  the  lower  and  upper  houses  of  the  French  Pariiament. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

C.  W.  A.  Veditz,  Commercial  AUaM. 

[P.  S. — I  inclose  herewith  an  article  from  the  Paris  I^  Temps  of  January  14, 
1916,  indicating  the  main  features  of  the  proposed  law.] 


(Translation  from  Paris  "  Le  Temi>8,"  Jan.  14, 1910.] 
THE   PROPOSED   LAW   CONCERNING    LOANS   TO   SHIPOWNERS. 

Mr.  Nail,  undorsocrutarv  of  state  for  the  merohaut  marine,  has  drafted  a  bill  having 
for  its  objtict  the  dtronglliing  of  uur  nierchaut  marine.  The  bill  has  been  placed 
before  the  chamber  this  morning.  Wo  believe  that  there  are  no  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  between  the  sliipowners  and  the  Goveniment,  as  the  bill  is  Uie  result 
of  careful  invest itration  and  study. 


I 
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Wo  give  below  the  most  important  passages  of  the  memoMadum  acconipanying  the 
bill: 

**A  measure  tending  to  strengthen  our  merchant  marine  should  be  passed  without 
delay. 

'         '  \Vhile  the  war  lasts  we  may  reap  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  benefit  French 
■      ciimmerce  by  recovering,  in  part,  the  heavy  tribute  which  we  are  paying  to  foreign 
shipowners  in  the  form  of  marine  freights. 

"After  the  war  our  maritime  commerce  will  need  a  number  of  ships  suflicient  to 
insure  a  continuauon  of  the  services  heretofore  maintained  by  our  companies  and  to 
make  posaible  the  organization  of  new  lines.  It  is  on  this  condition  only  that  the 
fcoaomic  life  of  France  will  be  abla  to  recover  and  to  create  large  resources  necessary' 
f<>r  the  work  of  national  rehabilitation. 

"Otir  ports  will  be  visited  by  a  larger  number  of  ships  from  now  on,  and  the  free 
play  of  economic  laws  will  t'^nd  to  lower  the  freights.  Fiuthermore,  the  proportion 
01  French  tonnage  in  our  foreign  trade  will  be  larger,  and  action  by  thv  Government, 
if  demanded  by  circumstances,  would  be  of  greater  effect  in  the  domain  of  transpor- 
tation. 

'"The  vicissitudes  of  war  have  reduced  the  effective  strength  of  our  merchant  fleet. 
The  str*^nuoiis  83rvice  to  which  our  ships  have  been  subjected  since  August.  1914, 
the  resulting  wear  and  tear,  th^  impossibilitv  of  reopening  our  sliipyards  before  the 
t^^rmination  of  hoitiliti  js.  all  this  compc  Is  us.  if  we  would  be  ready  in  time,  to  obtaun 
without  delay  a  number  of  ships  from  other  countries  to  replace  those  lost  and  to  sup- 
plement those  in  active  service. 

*'In  its  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the  country-  procures 
its  food  supply,  to  stop  the  waste  of  the  national  wealth,  and  to  secure  the  future 
of  our  merchant  marine,  the  Government  has  examined  various  solutions  proposed. 
It  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  end  sought  can  only  be  achieved  by  encouraging  pri\-ate 
initiative  and  giving  aid  to  shipowners  in  order  to  induce  them  to  buy  ships  in  allied 
or  neutral  countries. 

**The  eranting,  under  proper  guarantiees,  of  loans  repayable  in  annual  installments 
and  the  determination  of  a  fixed  stun  to  be  paid  as  indemnity  in  case  a  ship  so  acquired 
dwuM  be  requisitioned  by  the  Govenunent.  are  the  measures  which  Mill  best  meet 
the  present  needs  of  the  shipowners.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  general 
aiiUty  of  these  meastu-es,  as  the  shipowners  will  be  under  the  double  obligation  of 
keeping  the  ships  so  acquired  as  part  of  our  merchant  fleet  for  five  years  at  least, 
ind  of  employing  them  in  the  French  import  trade  until  the  crisis  now  prevailing  in 
nantime  transportation  shall  have  moderated." 
Some  of  the  pro>'i>ions  of  the  ]>ro|.ose?d  law  are  as  iollov»s: 

"Until  the  expiration  of  12  months  after  the  conclusion  of  i  eace  the  Government 
day  in\e5t  a  snm  not  excee<linir  ! 00,000.000  franc?  in  loan^  to  French  shipowners,  to 
cover  a  pa»t  of  the  sums  necei&ar\'  for  the  purchase  oi  ships  v.ith  met  har.ical  ]»ro]>uHon, 
from  nti/ens  of  allied  or  neutral  countries.  The  interest  to  be  paid  on  such  levins 
shAll  be  r-alculated  at  the  mtes  rhan:ed  by  the  l^ank  of  France  on  lcan<  en  henirities. 
N'ivi^tir.n  companies  ]H>s8essin?  a  fleet  of  20.000  tons  or  more  may  receive  70  ];er  cent 
of  the  ptirchasM   prire:  these  ])OSSi»ssing  a  smaller  fle»*t.  ^0  per  rent. 

**Aft<*r  making  provi.-non  for  repaxTnent  by  the  shipowners,  the  bill  provides  that 
^iovMmment  experts  shall  inspect  the  ships  which  must  be  s-^a.vorthy  and  in  irood 
ojndition.  .\rticle  o  indicates  the  fonnalities  to  be  complied  with  by  the  shipowner 
df<Triui:  to  nbt  un  a  lc>an.  the  shipe-wner  being  obliged,  amonir  other  thines.  to  srive  the 
Stite  a  f^r^t  mortiratf"  on  the  ship  after  it  has  bee-n  registered  as  Freneh. 

".\rtirlc  »>  pro\ide»s  that  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  a  shi]>,  made 
diirinj  the  ]»rf»sent  war  or  within  five  velars  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  owner 
rfiill  pay  a  sum  tf  money  e-qual  to  the  purchase  price.  He  is  under  the  additional 
ob!i.';iti«'n.  until  the  expiration  of  six  rncnths  after  a  treaty  of  peace  has  been  sisrned, 
U-  f^arry  i:n]»orts  intf  nd^d  for  French  ports  only,  though  one- fourth  of  the  cargo  may 
h**  'lirri***!  to  alli.*d  ar  neutral  countries.  Similar  provitdons  are  m«de  for  owners  of 
tiii's  3 'id  ti"=<hinir  vess-^ls. 

"And  finally,  the  indemnitv  to  be  paid  iV»r  ships  so  acquired  when  re(;uisitioned 
b;»  thf-  <  JovHrnment  shall  be  determined  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  charter  rates. 
Tfr^\'](o<\  by  li  ]H'r  ce-nt." 

Mr.  CmRY.  I  have  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  communication  here  in 
reference  to  the  China-tJava-Japan  line,  which  I  would  like  to  have 
go  into  the  record. 

32910—16 ^16  ^     r^.   .V   - 
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(The  communication  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[Copy.] 
(The  Robert  Dollar  Co.,  San  Franeisc-o,  shipping  and  lumber,  2:^0  Calilbrnia  Street.) 

Fkbritary  3,   191G. 
Mr.  Robert  Dollar. 

Care  of  Ni  u   Willnrd  Jfnhl^  Watthi  tiff  ton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dollar; 

china-java-japan  line. 

This  lino,  aw  you  know,  is  now  running  from  Java  here  and  we  were  interested 
to  learn  the  other  day  that  they  are  making  preferential  ratea  to  and  from  Java,  u 
against  other  p:)rts  of  call,  their  rates  to  Java  being  almost  one-half  what  they  ore 
between  the  lhiite<l  States  and  Manila  and  Hongkong. 

This  condition  would  indicate  to  ua  that  the  line  is  subsidized  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment on  similar  lines  to  the  Japanese  scheme  of  regulating  rates  between  Japin  and 
the  United  States,  whereas  the  Japmese  vc^ssels  are  allowed  to  fill  up  at  outj3id« 
ports  at  such  rates  as  they  can  obtain,  thus  not  only  giving  Japanese  merchantfl  i 
service,  but  preferential  rates,  which  enables  them  to  build  up  their  industries. 

The  United  States  Government  can  well  ta^ce  a  lesson  from  this  condition. 
Very  tridy,  yours, 

Hugo  Lorbkr. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Chairman,  alon^  that  same  line,  I  would  like  to 
put  into  the  record  a  communication  which  I  have  from  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hammond,  bearing  upon  the  statements  alleged  to  be  made  by  the 
different  chambers  of  commerce,  and  showing  the  manner  in  which 
such  chamber-of -commerce  expressions  are  obtained. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  invited  to  discuss  before  the  San  Fraacisoo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  needs  of  our  merchant  marine.  Many  of 
the  directors  of  that  bod}^  foimd  that  he  differed  from  their  viewi?, 
and  although  he  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  hii 
invitation  to  address  them  was  withdrawn,  showing  that  these  reao* 
lutions  appear  to  be  cut-and-dried  expressions  by  ftie  directors. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  I  ask  that  it  be  incorporated  in 
the  record. 

(The  lett<^r  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  3/«v  J6,  ISld. 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Koster. 

Actirig  President  Sun  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce y 

1332  Merchants  Exchange  Building, 

Dear  Sir:  Under  date  of  the  24th  inst^mt.  you  extended  to  me  the  honor  of  •», 
invitation  to  speak  cm  the  subject  of  "Needs  of  our  merchant  marine**  at  tlic  lunchetf  .• 
to  be  given  to-morrow  at  the  chamber  to  the  Senators  and  Repre-sentatives  who  ■•  ,- 
returning  from  their  recent  trip  to  Honolulu. 

While  disinclined  to  undertake  the  presentation  in  the  live-minute  period  aUotedi 
of  a  question  which  has  been  consuming  the  attention  of  Congress  for  the  lafltfil'*; 
years,  nevertheless,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Caj>t.  Hibberd,  who  knew  my  views  # 
the  subject  and  was  anxious  that  they  should  be  presented  to  the  visiting  statesnieii 
I  decided  to  accept,  and  tilled  out  tlie  invitation  response  blank  accordingly.  Y» 
terday,  however.  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  Uapt.  Hibberd  stating  that  Mr.  l>yn<h| 
vice  president  and  manager  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  had  informed  him  tbp 
inasmuch  as  the  directors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  had  already  g^one  on  recofdtf 
being  opposed  to  permitting  foreign  built  vessels  acquiring  American  rc^lstxyi  !• 
engage  m  coastwise  or  intercoastal  trade,  that  they  would  disapprove  of  my  mskhf 
any  statement  in  my  remarks  in  conflict  therewith. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  I  to-day  communicated  with  you,  who  had  issued  theiBV* 
tation,  with  the  result  that  you  informed  me  that  the  invitation  had  notbetUf  1^: 
accepted  imless  I  would  confine  my  remarks  to  the  "seamen's  bill."  That  legnb* 
tion  constituted  a  national  issue  for  some  three  years,  passed  Congress,  and  bCHCUW* 
law  last  winter.    All  your  guests  had  participated  in  tne  discussion  of  this  legifllfttMi 
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it  waa  before  (k)ngre83,  and  many  of  them  had  voted  in  its  favor.  It,  therefore, 
^i  to  me  that  a  discussion  of  the  "seamen's  bill"  would  not  only  be  boresome, 
>erha]>s,  also  in  poor  taste. 

he  board  of  directors  does  not  care  to  have  the  members  of  the  chamber  express 
.  at  variance  with  questions  which  they  seemingly  consider  they  have  settled, 
n>t  probable  that  your  guests  might  feel  the  same  way?  Indeed,  might  not  this 
much  greater  propriety  be  the  attitude  of  your  visitors?  Their  action  is  final 
TO  luces  results,  but  the  action  of  the  board  of  directors  settles  nothing.     Indeed, 

of  those  who  apparently  sided  with  the  directors  in  the  action  taken  are  now, 
rstanding  the  facts,  opposed  to  it. 

I  am  not  permitted  to  discuss  the  most  important  branch  of  the  whole  question, 
ne  which  vitally  concerns  the  producers  oi  the  Pacitic  coast,  and  as  I  am  limited 
onsideration  of  the  "seamen's  bill,"  a  dead  is3ue,  and  further,  as  in  my  opinion, 
uld  be  somewhat  of  a  discourtesy  to  your  guests  to  do  so,  nothing  remains  for  me 

0  act  upon  your  suggestion  (contained  in  your  letter  of  invitation),  viz,  that  in 
vent  of  my  not  preferring  to  make  an  address,  you  would  like  me  to  suggest  the 

of  some  gentlemen  who,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  best  qualified  to  speak  on 
ubject.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  as  such  speaker,  or  speakers,  any  of  the 
^ntatives  or  officials  of  the  companies  who  are  now  controlling  in tercoastal  trans- 
tion  through  the  canal.  T^ey,  no  doubt,  can  be  relied  upon  to  side-step  a 
:ion,  the  discussion  of  which  seems  to  cause  the  directors  po  much  embarrassment 
is  time. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

A.  B.  Hammond. 

he  Chairman.  Gentiemen,  this  is  Rear  Admiral  Benson,  of  the 
•y,  who  has  been  invited  to  appear  this  morning  and  will  address 
committee  on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

LTEMENT  OF  EEAE  ADMIEAL  WILLIAM  S.  BENSON,  CHIEF 
IF  OFFICE  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

idniiral  Bensox.  I  did  not  understand  exactly  that  I  would  be 
•ected  to  address  the  committee,  but  that  I  would  be  here  to  give 
committee  any  information  I  could  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
ight,  however,  give  them  an  idea  of  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
vv  Department  since  I  have  been  holding  my  present  position. 
)f  course,  in  time  of  war  or  preparation  for  war,  it  would  be  neces- 
V  for  us  to  very  largely  increase  the  tmmber  of  our  auxiliaries  in 
er  to  carry  fuel,  supplies,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  a  certain 
nber  of  men.  The  principal  demand,  however,  for  transports 
ild  come  from  the  iVrmy,  but  should  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
t  a  campaign  across  either  one  of  the  oceans,  and  the  broader  one 
ticularly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  number  of 

1  sliips,  not  only  to  accompany  the  fleet,  but  many  to  be  going 
k  and  forth  from  tlie  source  of  supply. 

Mien  I  took  charo;e  of  the  present  Office  of  Naval  Operations,  I 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  add  certain  members  to  tiie  Board  of 
pection  and  Survey  for  Ships  to  inspect  all  iVmerican  merchant 
■iels  so  as  to  see  to  what  extent  they  would  answer  the  various 
poses  for  which  we  would  need  them.  The  General  Board  of  the 
ry  then  took  up  the  characteristics  of  each  type  of  vessel  needed, 
instance,  we  want  some  vessels  to  carry  ammunition  and,  as  you 
w,  it  is  desirable  that  the  powder  which  we  use  sliould  be  kept  at  a 
fonn  temperature,  and  we  want  a  special  type  of  vessel  in  which 
could  carry  ammimition  and  keep  it  at  practically  a  uniform 
perature. 

ri  order  to  carry  meats  and  fresh  food  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
igerator  ships,  and,  of  course,  we  want  vessels  that  can  carry  fuel 
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oil  and  lubricating  oil,  as  well  as  coal  and  the  many  other  supplies  that 
a  large  fleet  would  need. 

Tliercfore,  in  order  tliat  we  might  go  about  it  intelligently,  the 
General  Board  worked  out  the  necessary  characteristics  for  each  one 
of  those  ty]yes  of  vessels.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  fleet 
scouts,  wliich  is  a  very  important  clement,  because  by  tlie  use  of  the 
fleet  scoats  in  advance  of  the  main  fleet  to  seek  out  and  locate  the 
enemy,  witli  our  long  scacoast,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  it 
would  be  necessar}'^  to  have  quite  a  large  number  of  these  fleet  scouts. 
And  I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  we  hope  to  increase  the 
radius  of  action  of  these  scouts  by  the  use  of  aeroplanes.  We  have 
now  developed  means  by  which  we  can  send  an  aeroplane  from  the 
deck  of  a  ship  and  to  have  it  go  out,  we  hope,  when  we  can  get  the 

f)ropcr  motors,  for  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  in  advance  even  of  the 
leet  scouts  and  at  a  great  altitude,  which  would  enable  Uiem  to  give 
us  information  over  a  very  large  area. 

But  even  with  this  addition  we  will  need  a  large  number  of  fleet 
scouts,  and  necessarily  they  should  be  vessels  as  fast  as  possible. 
And  so  we  have  worked  out  the  various  characteristics  of  fleet  scouts; 
that  is,  the  speed,  the  number,  the  steaming  radius,  the  displacement, 
the  armament,  and  all  the  various  things  that  would  be  desirable; 
and  then  as  these  merchant  vessels  were  inspected  by  this  inspection 
board  they  determine  from  tlieir  present  characteristics  whether  or 
not  they  would  be  suitable  either  as  fleet  scouts  or  district  scouts, 
mine  planters,  harbor  patrol  boats,  fuel  ships,  or  any  of  the  various 
other  types  that  we  would  need.  And  then  such  vessel  is  assigned 
to  a  particular  place  in  the  fleet  and  to  a  particular  navy  yard  or 
shipbuilding  plant,  in  order  to  fit  her  out  for  the  particular  service 
for  which  she  is  designed.  A*  fast  as  we  can  we  will  have  these 
necessary  supplies  and  fittings  placed  at  the  various  yards  and  ship- 
building plants  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  them  out. 

At  present  we  have  24  fuel  ships,  and  we  are  asking  for  a  few  more. 
We  are  also  asking  for  scouts,  and  particularlv  for  fleet  scouts. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  fuel  ships;  tliey  are  built  for  naval 
j)urposes,  are  they  not  ? 

Admiral  Bknsox.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  12  of  the  larger  ones  carry- 
ing from  7,500  to  12,500  tons,  and  then  we  have  a  number  (6  or  8) 
of  the  smaller  type  of  colliers  that  were  bought  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  but  which  are  very  small  and  rapidly 
reaching  the  stage  where  it  does  not  pay  to  repair  thom.  It  is  hardly 
economical  to  run  them,  because  they  carry  so  little  coal. 

And  then,  of  course,  w^e  hope  in  the  case  of  war  to  be  able  to  draw 
on  the  Panama  Canal  colliers  and  fuel  ships.  But  even  with  all  of 
those  we  find  that  at  present  we  are  short  a  certain  amount,  some 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  of  what  we  would  need  in  time 
of  war  or  proper  preparation  for  it. 

And,  of  course,  any  vessel,  as  I  understand  the  bill  that  is  beine 
considered,  that  would  answer  any  of  these  various  purposes  ana, 
even  possibly  some  of  those  that  we  have  or  which  are  building,  in 
time  of  assured  peace  when  there  would  not  be  a  great  need  for  so 
manv,  might  be  utilized  for  commercial  purposes.  As  you  under- 
stand, although  we  built  up  or  should  build  up,  a  large  battleship 
fleet,  with  the  usual  auxiliaries,  we  would  not  expect  to  keep  &e 
whole  fleet  in  full  commission,  and  it  would  be  unnecessary.     The 
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idea  is  to  keep  a  fleet  sufficiently  large,  or  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  vessels,  in  active  commission  tor  training  purposes  oi  the  personnel, 
with  constant  training,  target  practice,  and  maneuvering  and  working 
out  war  games  and  other  strategic  features.  And  then  the  rest  of  the 
fleet — that  is,  the  fighting  elements — to  be  kept  in  reserve.  Under 
the  policy  that  we  have  adopted  in  regard  to  reserve  ships,  they  should 
have  40  per  cent  of  their  personnel  on  board,  and  they  should,  be  kept 
constantly  ready  for  service,  the  only  thing  necessary  being  to  fill  up 
the  personnel.  The  stores  and  ammunition  are  kept  on  board,  and  it 
is  our  intention  this  simimer  to  get  all  of  the  reserve  battleships  to  sea 
and  to  fill  out  the  necessary  complements  from  the  naval  militia  from 
the  various  States.  And  we  are  now  utilizing  and  have  just  inaugu- 
Tuied  the  policy  of  utilizing  some  of  the  older  battlcvships  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  instance,  the  Kfarsarge  is  going  to  the  Massachusetts 
rsaval  Militia;  tlie  Oregon  has  been  assigned  to  the  west  cojist,  to  Cal- 
ifornia particularly;  tne  Kfntvclcy  will  possibly  be  assigned  to  Ne\^ 
York  and  to  the  New  Jersey  Militia  later  on;  and  some  large  vessel 
will  be  assigned  to  Philadelphia.  The  idea  is  to  keep  these  ships  con- 
stantly ready  and  to  give  the  Naval  Militia  adequate  means  of  exer* 
cising  and  developing.  We  have  assigned  in  the  southern  waters,  on 
account  of  the  smaller  units  of  the  Naval  Militia,  a  number  of  destroy- 
ers for  that  purpose  for  the  present,  to  get  them  organized  and  well 
started. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  extremely  expensive  for  the  Government  to 
keep  a  large  number  of  enlisted  men  on  the  payroll  to  come  to  colors 
immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war,  and  yet,  if  these  men  can  be 
trained  in  some  other  way,  and,  as  I  understand,  the  object  would 
be,  if  we  had  this  organized  merchant  marine,  the  personnel  there 
would  be  available  for  being  brought  into  the  regular  service,  as 
the  Coast  Guard  and  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  will 
come  under  the  Navy  Department  in  time  of  war.  And  these  ves- 
sel, instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the  Government,  could  be  util- 
ized for  commercial  purposes,  and  then,  in  case  of  war,  they  could 
be  turned  over  to  the  Navy  for  the  uses  for  which  they  were  fitted, 
and  thus  prevent  a  great  amount  of  capital  lying  idle  during  peace 
times. 

As  1  understand  the  general  features  of  the  bill,  I  think  that  about 
covers  the  situation.  Of  course,  if  we  can  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  fast  vessels,  properly  built  under  regular  rules  governing  their 
construction,  dasign,  and  general  arrangement,  it  would  be  unnec- 
essary for  the  Navy  Department  to  ask  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  for  those  vessels  which  would  be  kept  Tying  idle  until  they 
were  neeiied  for  war  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  your  attention  called  to  section  11 
of  the  bill,  1  believe  ? 
Admiral  Benson.   I  have  read  it  over;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do    the    provisions    oi    that    section    commend 
themselves  to  you  ?     In  other  words,  do  you  think  that  if  the  powers 
there  vested  in  this  board  are  exercised  the  result  would  be  to  build 
up  a  valuable  reserve  for  the  Navy  ? 
Admiral  Benson.   I  believe  it  would,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  your  position,  of  course,  deals 
more  with  the  proper  balance  of  an  efficient  Navy,  to  see  that  suffi- 
cient colliers,  supply  ships,  ammunition  ships,  and  refrigerator  ships 
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should  be  provided.  If  they  were  to  be  provided  as  a  part  of  the 
naval  program  and  utihzed  alone  for  naval  purposes,  it  would  result 
in  a  great  economic  loss,  as  they  would  never  oe  utilized  except  in 
the  event  of  war.  While  under  this  bill,  in  time  of  peace,  the  vessels 
and  their  officers  and  men  might  be  used  for  commercial  purposes  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  is  a  type  of  v^sel  built  with 
primary  reference  to  use  in  the  Navy  and  which  could  not  be  operated 
economically;  those  in  which,  for  mstance,  as  I  have  heara  said, 
there  would  be  such  large  provision  made  for  fuel  and  solely  for  cargo 
space  that  it  would  be  very  expensive  to  operate  that  ship  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  And  for  that  reason  there  are  very  few  ve^els 
now  in  the  Navy,  as  naval  auxiliaries,  that  could  be  utilized  eco- 
nomically for  commercial  purposes  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.  And  I  might  sav,  in  that  connection, 
that  we  are  asking  for  some  fast  scouts,  of  about  7,500  tons  dis- 
placement, which  we  hope  will  make  30  knots.  Of  course  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  certain  number  of  vessels  of  that  type  and  you 
could  not  utilize  them  economically  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  But  take  the  commercial  colUers:  In  the  event 
of  war,  they  would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Navy,  would  they 
not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  take  a  16,  18,  or  20-knot  ship  built  for  pas- 
senger, mail,  and  package-freight  purposes;  in  time  of  war  they 
would  be  valuable  naval  auxiharies  in  the  event  we  had  to  carry 
on  operations  in  some  foreign  country,  as  transport  and  supply  ships, 
would  they  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  oould  be  used  for  that.  And  vessels  of 
20  knots  and  over  we  woidd  utilize  for  scout  purposes  also. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  a  large  commerce  now  in  refrigerated 
meats  and  fruits  between  the  east  and  the  west  coasts  of  our  own 
country  and  with  foreien  countries,  and  between  Central  and  South 
American  countries  and  our  own.  That  type,  of  course,  would  be  a 
valuable  naval  auxiliary  in  time  of  war;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  essentially  a  type  of  ship  of  great  value  to  our  commerce  in  time 
of  peace. 

Admiral  Benson.  We  have  them  all  listed  now,  sir,  just  what  each 
one  would  be  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Are  these  ships  which  you  have  in  your  list  there 
the  same  as  given  in  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  July  27,  1915  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Of  the  same  general  features;  yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  same  general  features  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Excepting  the  very  fast  scouts,  which  you  have 
not  included  in  the  list  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1 
suppose  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  regard  to  fleet  scouts,  I  would  like  to  give 
you  one  point:  Wc  would  like  to  have  them  make  not  less  than  16 
knots  speed.  Of  course,  they  must  be  seaworthy  and  make  not  less 
than  16  knots.  If  I  remember  correctly,  wc  have  about  14  of  them 
now,  and  we  want  altogether  of  those,  with  these  coming  from  the 
merchant  service,  32.     I  went  over  the  list  about  a  montn  ago  and, 
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if  I  remember  it,  we  had  10  or  14  either  already  available  or  that 
might  be  utilized.  I  am  simply  giving  these  figures  from  memory; 
but  I  remember  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  number  we  have  that  we 
oould  utilize.  But  that  would  still  leave  us  16  of  these  fast  vessels 
that  we  would  want  to  utilize  for  fleet  scouts. 
The  Chair&ian.  16-knot  ships  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  less  than  16  knots.  That  is  the  limit  we 
have  set  for  that  purpose. 

TTie  Chairman.  And  about  how  many  colliers  and  merchant  ships 
are  there  that  could  be  utilized  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  caU  for  fleet  coUiers.  We  do  not  want  very 
many  of  those,  because  we  have  quite  a  number.  They  are  built 
with  the  idea  of  toUowing  the  fleet  and  not  being  utilized  unless  what 
we  call  "service  coUiers  run  short.  We  have  12  of  these  fleet  col- 
liers, so  that  we  would  only  need  4  more.  They  would  have  to  make 
at  least  14  knots  and  should  have  a  steaming  radius,  of  course,  of 
8,000  miles.  Those  are  fleet  colliers,  and  they  would  have  to  make 
that  speed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  would  be  the  tonnage  of  those  fast  16-knot 
vessels? 

Admiral  Benson.  A  speed  of  not  less  than  16  knots  and  a  tonnage 
as  great  as  practicable,  out  not  less  than  5,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  each  vessel.  That  would  be  80,000  tons  required 
of  those  16-knot  vessels  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  that  is  the  least,  sir.     Of  course  we  would 
tike  to  have  them  lai^er. 
Mr.  Hardy.  And  \raat  would  be  the  tonnage  of  the  colliers  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  We  want  four  of  those  of  not  less  than  from 
6,000  to  8,000  tons.    Take  7,000  tons,  that  would  be  28,000  tons. 
We  have  them  in  the  list  here  at  7,500  tons.     Of  course  we  would 
have  to  run  them  for  long  distances,  and  we  would  Uke  them  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  tons.    And  at  7,500  tons,  we  want  four  of 
those. 
The  Chairman.  Those  are  colhors  to  accompany  the  fleet? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chair^la^n.  Thov  would  have  to  have  a  base  of  suppUes,  and 

if  wp  had  a  large  mercnant  marine  the  ordinary  type  of  snip 

Admiral  Benson.  I  might  add  here,  sir,  that  we  have  provided 
for  that  by  what  we  term  the  '^ service ''  collier;  that  is,  it  would  run 
l)etween  the  base  of  supply  and  the  fleet.  And  we  need,  as  I  say, 
for  one  of  those  long  campaigns  at  least  200  of  those,  and  we  would 
want  them  to  carry  about  5,000  tons  or  more. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Two  hundred  what  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Two  hundred  service  coUiers  to  go  from  the 
&eH  to  the  base  of  supply.  For  instance,  if  we  were  getting  our 
coal — if  we  were  operating  across  the  Pacific,  the  reason  we  would 
want  such  a  number  would  be  because  there  would  be  a  long  dis- 
tance for  them  to  cover,and  they  would  have  to  be  going  and  com- 
ing all  of  the  time.  And,  as  you  understand,  with  ships  operating 
in  time  of  war  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  they  have  to  move  at  hign 
speed,  or  be  ready  to  move  at  high  speed  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Everything  has  to  be  tuned  up  to  high  speed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  hke  to  correct  an  impression  I  got  when  you 
first  started.     You  said  something  about  being  short  100,000  tons. 
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Admiral  Benson.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Along  that  line,  my  memory  is  that  I  saw  a  statement 
hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  coming  in  answer  to  a  letter  by 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which  was  answered,  however,  by 
the  Acting  Secretary,  or  perhaps  by  yourself 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  H\RDY.  And  in  that  statement,  as  I  remember,  you  stated 
that  the  needs  of  the  Navy  for  auxiliary  craft  amounted  to  consider- 
ably over  1 ,000,000  tons.  I  woidd  like  to  have  you  tell  us  just  what 
your  statement  was. 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  remember  it  then,  and  as  I  got  it  from  the 
data,  it  was  about  one  million,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  million  and  a  quarter  tonnage  of  large  vessels,  and 
it  seems  to  me  you  said  three  or  four  hundred  smaller  vessels  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were  short,  if  I  remember,  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  can  give  you  the  statement  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy's  letter.     I  have  it  right  here.     It  sa3rs: 

There  would  l)e  required  400  merchant  vessels  for  auxiliaries,  with  a  total  of  1,172,000 
gross  tonnage.  In  addition  to  the  above,  should  our  own  coast  be  invested  or  even 
occasionallv  visited,  there  would  be  required  a  large  number  of  small  vessels  fitted  for 
mine  sweeping,  say  at  least  324  of  such  vessels  of  about  150  gross  tons  each. 

Mr.  Loud.  That  would  be  colliers  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  covers  colliers,  scout  ships,  and  everything. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  includes  what  we  already  have  and  what  we 
would  have  to  get.  How  much  of  that  have  we  already,  and  how 
much  would  we  need  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  conditions  are  practically  the  same  now  as 
th?y  were*  at  the  time  this  lott<?r  was  written ;  that  is  to  say,  we  need 
about  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think  that  is  probably  right.  Judge  Hardy, 
because  it  says  here  that  for  fleet  comers  the  number  required  is  four, 
and  the  admiral  says  we  have  a  certain  nmnber  and  would  require 
four  more.  And  so  it  is  evident  this  is  only  made  to  cover  the  present 
requirements  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  total  requirement.  What  I  want  to  get  is 
what  they  already  have  and  what  they  have  to  get. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  would  be  deducted? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understood  the  admiral  to  say  we  need  about 
500,000  more  tons  than  we  have. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  we  need  500,000  tons  of  additional  dis- 
placement to  the  present  auxiliaries  to  bring  the  present  auxiliaries 
up  to  what  they  should  be ;  I  mean  when  the  fleet  is  brought  up  to  its 
proper  standing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  I  remember  reading  that  letter  which  Mr.  Edmonds 
has,  in  the  letter  the  admiral  stated,  as  I  recall  distinctly,  the  number 
we  now  have  and  stated  how  many  we  would  require  after  counting 
those  now  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  that  is  in  the  letter  that  answers  the  question. 

Admiral  Benson.  The  conditions  are  just  the  same  practically, 
and  that  letter  was  taken  from  the  records  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  This  is  only  an  extract  from  the  letter.  I  do  not 
have  the  full  letter  here. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  suggest  that  that  letter  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(Copy.) 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  July  27,  1915. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  the  following  information  is  fur- 
nished in  reply  to  your  specific  questions.  If  the  information  is  not  sufficiently 
complete,  or  if  you  should  desire  further  information,  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  it. 

The  ansorer  to  question  No.  1  is  applicable  to  both  {a)  (war  in  tne  Pacific)  and  (6) 
(war  in  the  Atlantic),  as  in  either  case  it  would  require  the  services  of  our  entire 
fleet  and  the  auxiliaries  enumerated  are  those  required  for  the  fleet. 

1.  Considering  our  Navy  as  it  is  to-day,  and  having  reference  to  its  maximum  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  in  time  of  war,  what  merchant  vessels  and  of  what  total  tonnage 
would  be  reouired? 

There  would  be  required  400  merchant  vessels  for  auxiliaries  with  a  total  of  1,172,000 
gross  tonnage.  In  addition  to  the  above,  should  our  own  coast  be  invested  or  even 
occasionally  visited,  there  would  be  required  a  large  number  of  small  vessels  fitted 
for  mine  sweeping,  say  at  least  324  of  such  vessels,  of  about  150  gross  tons  each. 

The  above  vessels  are  di\'ided  into  groups,  as  follows: 

(o)  Fleet  Scout*: 

Number  reqiured:  32. 
Characteristics: 

Fast  passenger  vessels,  of  high  speed,  great  steaming  radius,  and  good 

sea-keepinz  qualities. 
Speed  not  less  than  16  knots. 
Not  less  than  3,000  gross  tonnage. 
(6)  District  Scouts: 

Number  required:  20. 
Characteristics : 

Small  coastwise  steamers,  good  sea-keeping  qualities,  fair  steaming  radius. 
Speed  not  less  than  13  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  1,500  to  2,000  tons. 
(c)  Mine  planters: 

l} umber  required:  5  large;  10  small. 
Characteristics: 

Freight  or  passenger  vessel  with  clear  decks  for  installing  tracks  for  nunes . 
Speed  at  least  10  knots. 

Gross  tonnage:  Large,  1,500  tons;  small,  900  tons. 
[i)  Mine  sweepers: 

Number  required:  Not  less  than  324. 
Characteristics: 

Fishing  vessels,  trawlers  of  150  gross  tonnage. 
Speed  10  knots. 
Draft  not  over  12  feet. 
{e)  Fleet  colliers: 

Number  required:  4. 
Characteristics: 

Well-designed  cargo  hatches;  independent  power  and  separate  winches 

for  each  hatch;  cargo  booms  sufficient  and  well  placed. 
Speed  at  least  12  knots. 
Steaming  radius,  6,000  to  8,000  nules. 
Gross  tonnage  not  less  than  5,  000  tons. 
(/)  Service  colliers: 

Number  required:  At  least  200. 
Characteristics: 

Good  facilities  for  discharging  coal  with  booms  and  winches. 
Speed  at  least  8  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  not  less  than  3,000  tons. 
ig)  Depot  colliers: 

Number  req^uired:  57. 
Characteristics: 
Good  qualities  for  discharging  coal  with  booms  and  winches. 
Speed  at  least  8  knots, 
iross  tonnage  not  less  than  3,000  tons. 
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(h)  Fleet  oilers  (tankers) : 

Number  required:  7. 
Characteristics: 

Good  appliances  for  dischargini;  cargo. 
Speed  as  near  14  knots  as  possible. 
Gross  tonnage  at  least  3,800  tons 
(i)  Service  oilers: 

Number  required:  35. 
Characteristics: 

Good  towing  faudUiieB,  large  ballast  tanks,  and  appliances  for  discharging 

cargo. 
Speed  at  least  8  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  at  least  3,000  tons. 
(j)  Depot  Oilers: 

Number  required:  At  least  5. 
Characteristics: 

Good  appliances  for  discharging  cargo. 
Speed  at  least  8  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  at  least  2,000  tons. 
(k)  Supply: 

Number  required:  6. 
Characteristics: 

Good  facilities  for  handling  stores;  refrigerating  plant  and  cold-fltonge 

holds  for  meats  and  vegetables. 
Speed  at  least  12  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  at  least  3,000  tons. 

Type  of  vessel:  latoan,  passenger  service,  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
snip  Co. 
(/)  Transports: 

Number  required:  4. 
Characteristics: 

Passenzer  vessels  capable  of  carrying  at  least  1,000  men  with  their  im- 
pedimenta. 
Speed  at  least  14  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  at  least  4,000  tons, 
(m)  Repair  ships: 

Number  required,  2. 
Characteristics: 

Freighters,  with  at  least  50-foot  beam  with  plenty  of  cargo  space  between 

decks. 
Speed  at  least  12  knota. 
Gross  tonnage  not  less  than  5,000. 
(n)  Ammimition  supply: 

Number  required,  8. 
Characteristics: 

Good  fa(  ilities  for  handling  ammunition;  refrigerating  plant. 
Speed  at  least  13  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  at  3,000  tons. 
T>rpe  of  vessel:  "Pastores,"  United  Fniit  Co. 
(o)  Hospital  ship: 

Number  reqiured,  4. 
Characteristics: 

Passenger  vcpsels,  capable  of  canying  30  sick  officers  and  500  sick  men. 
Speed  at  least  14  knots. 
Groflp  tonnage,  6,000  tonp. 
(p)  Mine  depot: 

Number  required,  3. 
Characteristics: 

Freighter  with  larce  cargo  space  between  decks. 
Spe^  at  least  14  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  at  least  4,000  tons. 
(q)  Destroyer  tenders: 

Number  req^uire-'l,  2. 
Characteristics: 

Passenger  ship  with  storage  capacity  for  pay  stores. 

Speed  at  least  14  knots. 

Gross  tonnage  about  3,500  tone. 
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If  I  Submarine  tenders : 

Number  required,  2. 
<^'har»cteri«ti(  s: 

C'ombination  freight  and  jiasHenper  ve«eL 

Speed  at  least  12  knois. 

Groap  tonna<:e  al»ont  3,500  tone. 
{#    Fl€?et  tenders  (tugs;: 

Number  required,  4. 
Characteripticfl : 

Grood  towing  facilities,  seagoing  qualities. 

Speed  at  least  12  knots. 

Gross  tonnage,  500-1,000  tons. 

2.  What  amount  of  tonnage  Oi"  merchant  veaseis  could  be  coneitrut^ted  in  our  navy 
yards  in  12  months  without  interfering  with  the  regular  naval  progiiam? 

Taking  vessels  of  about  10,000  tons  displacement  and  of  about  20  knots  speed  as 
the  t^'pe  that  would  be  built,  it  can  be  stated  jKisitively  that  none  could  be  completed 
within  the  first  12  months. 

Approximately  six  months  would  be  required  to  prepare  plans  and  place  the  orders 
for  tbe  mateiial  required  for  vessels  of  a  new  des*gn. 

It  would  therefore  require  about  two  years  to  produce  the  first  flhiiie,  and  fdx  such 
vessels  could  be  constructed  simultaneously  during  that  time.  To  do  this  would  re- 
quire that  the  boilers  lor  one  oi  these  «diip8  be  purchased  from  outside  manufacturers, 
afi  the  navy  yards  are  not  equi])ped  for  the  construction  of  more  than  five  such  batter- 
ies of  boilers. 

After  tvo  years  ships  could  continue  to  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  7  a  year, 
provided  they  were  reproductions  of  those  already  built. 

The  above  estimates  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  additional  skilled  men 
could  be  obtained  without  more  than  the  usual  delav.  If  it  were  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  facilities  of  the  private  yards  by  those  of  the  navy  yards,  the  question  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  skilled  labor  would  become  the  most  serious  feature  and  would 
materiallv  delay  the  delivery  of  the  first  vessels. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  conditions  at  each  yard: 

Boston,  Mass.:  Hull  of  first  vessel  in  two  years,  machinery  in  two  and  one-half  years, 

after  which  one  vessel  a  year  can  be  supplied. 
New  York,  N.  Y.:  Hulls  of  two  vessels  in  two  years  and  machinery  for  one  in  same 
time.    After  first  vessels  completed,  two  vessels  a  year  can  be  turned  out  com- 
plete at  this  yard. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Hull  of  first  vessel  in  two  years,  machinery  in  two  years,  except 
boilers,  which  would  have  to  be  procurea  elsewhere.    After  first  vessel  is  com- 
pleted, one  vessel  a  year  can  be  turned  out. 
Norfolk,  Va. :  Hulls  of  two  vessels  in  two  years,  and  machinery  for  one  in  two  and  one- 
half  years.    After  first  vessel  is  completed  one  vessel  a  year  can  be  turned  out. 
Mare  Island,  Tal. :  Hull  and  machinery  of  first  vessel  in  two  years,  after  which  one  ves- 
sel a  year  can  be  turned  out. 
Puget  Sound,  Wash,:  Hull  and  machiner>'  of  first  vessel  in  two  years,  after  which  one 

vessel  a  year  ran  be  turned  out. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  can  not,  without  great  expense,  be  made 
ready  for  such  construction  work,  but  these  yards  would  be  utilized  to  specialize 
in  furnishing  parts  to  all  the  other  yards  for  constructional  purposes. 

.\fter  the  first  tv  o  years  it  v  ould  be  possible  to  materially  increase  the  number  of 
vessels  turned  out,  as  v  ell  as  to  reduce  the  time  of  construction.  In  certain  cases 
this  reduction  t.  oukl  le  as  much  as  six  months,  but  as  both  the  number  of  sliips  and 
the  time  of  construction  depend  upon  largely  increasing  the  facilities  of  the  various 
yards  during  the  first  t-  o  >  ears,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  v^ith  accuracy  v.  hat 
thp  prMuction  v  ould  be. 
Sinoeroly,  yours. 

W.  iS.  Benson, 
Acting  SecrcOiry  nf  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Gkeenk.  I  w(nil(l  like  to  r.sk.  Admiral,  about  what  would  bo 
the  avorrgo  vos\  oi  those  vessels  that  you  suggest;  about  what  would 
^>o  the  cost  of  each  vessel,  and  how  many  would  you  need? 

Admiral  Benson,  i  or  these  fleet  colliers,  I  think  we  have  been 
paying  about  $1,000,000.    At  the  present  priee — of  course  they  have 
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gone  up  a  groat  deal — I  sup])Ose  thoy  are  al)Out  $1,770,000;  oithor 
a  million  and  a  half,  or  a  million  and  throe-quarters. 

Mr.  Loud.  Is  that  the  present  large  tjrpe  of  colliers? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  am  sim])ly  giving  it  ofthand,  sir. 

Mr.  Loi^D.  The  first  ones  I  do  not  think  eost  over  $900,000,  and  the 
next  ones  cost  a  million  or  a  little  more  than  that — the  later  ones. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  was  judging  a  great  deal  from  the  fact  that  I 
just  happened  to  remember  we  are  building  a  l(),000-ton  trans])ort 
at  the  rhil:idelphia  yard  for  about  S1,:^0(),00().  A  collier  would 
practiciilly  be  the  same,  or  would  i)robal)ly  cost  a  little  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  was  not  with  the  idea  of  expecting  to  find  the  cost 
would  be  so  great  that  we  could  not  have  them.  I  just  wanted  to 
h?Lve  the  information  i:s  to  what  it  wcnild  l)e,  because  we  would  have 
to  have  them  anvway. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  l)id  I  understand  you  to  say.  Admiral,  that  we  now 
need  200  additional  colliers  to  su])])ly  tlie  ships  from  the  dilTerent 
bases  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  only  coUiers,  but  all  types  of  auxiliaries — 
about  500,000  tons.  * 

Mr.  Goodwin.  About  what  would  be  the  average  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed auxiliaries  when  fuUy  equipped  and  fitted  out  with  guns? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  have  a  list  of  the  figures  here.  The  Kanawha 
was  built  for  $1,140,000.  That  is  the  contract  price  for  the  hull  and 
the  machinery.  The  contract  price  for  the  Alaumee,  which  is  being 
built  at  the  Mare  Island  yard,  is  $1,140,000;  and  then  the  figures  run 
$990,000  for  one:  $889,000  for  another,  $990,000  for  another,  and 
$951,000  for  another.  Of  course,  the  guns  and  other  arrangements 
would  be  additional — a  few  thousand  dollars  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  type  of  ship  are  you  speaking  of,  cruisers? 

Admiral  Benson.  Fleet  colliers.  I  thought  the  committee  was 
asking  for  fleet  colliers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  type  of  collier  that  is  used  for 
ordinary  commercial  purposes,  is  it? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  the  kind  of  collier  of  which  we  would 
want  four,  to  make  14  knots  and  to  carry  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
tons  of  coal.     That  is  the  type  I  had  reference  to  then. 

Mr.  Curry.  Should  they  not  be  naval  ships,  built  by  the  Navy 
and  controUed  by  the  Navy,  and  not  a  merchant  ship  to  be  trans- 
ferred ?  The  Navy  needs  those  ships  now,  and  should  it  not  have 
entire  control  of  them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  do  need  a  certain  immber;  but  we  Have,  just 
at  the  present  time,  for  the  present  needs  of  the  fleet,  practically  as 
many  of  these  vessels  as  we  need.  Of  course  as  we  increase  the  size 
of  the  fleet,  in  case  of  calling  the  whole  fleet  into  active  commission, 
we  would  need  more  colliers.  But,  as  I  said  just  now,  the  idea  is  not 
to  keep  the  whole  fleet  always  in  active  conimLssion  cruising  about, 
and  I  believe  the  present  number  of  colliers  that  we  have  woiild 
practically  keep  the  fleet  going  as  it  Ls  being  conducted  at  present. 
And  if  we  could  have  some  of  the  same  tvpe  of  vessels  built  under 
Government  supervision,  and  with  the  understanding  that  in  case  of 
war  they  would  be  immediately  available  for  the  Government  service, 
I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  not  be  done,  and  to  allow 
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these  vessels  to  be  used  for  commercial  purposes  until  they  are  needed 
by  the  Navy  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  know,  Admiral,  of  any  reason  why  the  colliers 
and  the  transports  of  the  Government  that  are  not  being  used  at  the 
present  time  snould  not  be  used  to  relieve  the  congested  conditions  ? 

Admiral  Bensox.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  we  have  any  to  be  util- 
ized for  that  purpose.     For  instance,  just  at  present,  we  are  very  hard 
put  to  get  fuel.     We  are  maintaining  a  ship  m  the  Mediterranean  and 
one  down  on  the  African  coast,  ana  I  have  been  very  hard  put  to 
keep  that  vessel  supplied  and  the  vessels  that  are  operating  in  the 
West  Indies  and  out  on  the  west  coast  in  the  Pacific.     But  we  have 
so  far  and  we  can,  bv  proper  arrangement,  keep  the  fleet  going  with 
the  number  that  we  liave.     For  instance,  at  the  present  time  we  are 
utilizing  some  of  the  colhers  to  send  some  coal  to  Cavite,  and  we  have 
had  to  send  some  coUiei-s  out  there  and  to  the  other  stations  in  the 
Philippines.     On  accoimt  of  the  corgested  conditions  of  the  freights 
we  have  been  compelled  to  supply  the  navy  yards  along  the  east  coast 
i!v  ith  coal,  and  we  have  used  tne  colliers  for  this  purpose.     But  under 
normal  conditions,  with  the  railroads  operating  and  business  being 
conducted  under  normal  conditions,  I  believe  the  coUiers  we  now  have 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  fleet  going  as  we  are  now  conducting  it. 
Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  know  about  the  transports,  as  to  whether  tney 
are  all  being  used — the  Army  transports  ? 

Admiral  Benson:  That  I  do  not  know,  sir.     In  regard  to  the  Army 

transports,  if  you  remember,  there  was  a  line  of  steamers  operating 

in  the  Pacific  for  a  while,  and  we  depended  on  them  to  get  supplies 

back  and  forth  to  Guam,  to  our  naval  station  out  there;  but  now  that 

line  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  needs  of  the  Army  for  getting 

supplies  to  the  Philippines  are  so  great  that  we  have  been  compelled 

to  utilize  the  services,  as  far  as  we  can,  of  a  line  of  schooners  running 

from  San  Francisco  to  Guam  and  out  in  the  East.     Of  course,  in  case 

of  necessity  the  Army  is  good  enough  to  allow  us  a  certain  amount 

of  space  on  the  transports.     It  is  very  limited,  and  we  can  only 

depend  on  that  where  necessity  exists;  but,  of  course,  where  it  is  a 

case  of  necessity  the  Army  always  gives  us  the  space  that  is  actually 

needed. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  the  United  States  Government  went  into  the  mer- 
chant marine  business  and  a  merchant  marine  ship  owned  by  the 
Government  should  be  picked  up  by  a  belligerent  and  taken  into 
a  prize  court,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Germany,  what  effect  do  you 
think  that  would  have  on  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
'     nations  ? 

I        Admiral  Benson.  As  I  understand  this  bill,  sir,  that  point  is  cov- 
j     ered  bv  saying  when  they  are  operating  as  merchant  ships  that  the 
'     United  States  surrenders  that  particular  feature  of  sovereignty ;  that 
is  mv  understanding  of  the  bUI. 

Tfie  Chairman.  They  are  operated  through  a  corporation  and  the 
Government  controls  tne  corporation  through  a  majority  ownership 
of  the  stock;  but  for  aU  other  purposes  it  is  the  same  as  a  private 
corporation. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  Government  owns  the  corporation,  and  we  do  not 
expect  anyone  to  put  any  money  in  this  except  the  Government, 
and  they  will  be  Government  owned  ships,  and  the  Government  will 
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receive  the  profits  and  stand  the  losses.  And  now  if  that  Government- 
owned  ship  was  taken  into  a  prize  court,  was  taken  up  by  a  belligerent 
and  taken  into  a  prize  court,  would  that  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
more  unfriendly  act  than  if  the  ship  were  owned  by  me  or  by  you  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  there  is  a  very  delicate  point 
of  international  law  involved  in  the  question,  and  its  ultimate  deci- 
sion would  depend  entirely  upon  the  waj'^  the  bill  is  drawn.  My  idea 
in  reading  over  the  bill,  was  tnat  Congress  would  cover  that  particular 
feature  oi  international  law,  and  this  point  would  not  be  called  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  can  not  be  covered  in  this  bill,  for  the  reason 
that  the  board  is  to  purchase,  construct,  and  charter  ships,  and  also 
to  recharter  ships  to  be  operated  either  by  the  company  as  a  tool 
of  the  Govenunent  or  outside  of  the  operating  company.  Tlie  third 
section  of  this  bill  provides  that  the  Government  board  shall  pur- 
chase, construct,  and  charter  ships,  and  it  has  also  the  privilege  of 
rechartering  ships.  And,  of  course,  when  one  of  those  ships  is  rechar- 
tered,  while  the  ownership  remauis  entirely  in  the  Government,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  operating  company. 

Mr.  Curry.  But  then  the  operating  company  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Having  in  mind,  Admiral,  that  delicate  c[uestion 
you  present,  that  would  certainly  be  to  the  front  if  at  the  time  the 
ship  was  operating  the  Government  owned  all  the  stock  in  the  com- 
pany. This  bill  provides  for  a  majority  and  a  minority  stock  owner- 
ship, "if  you  can  get  anybody  to  take  that  stock;  but  in  the  event  that 
it  was  not  taken  and  all  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  the  Government 
and  the  operation  of  the  company  under  those  conditions,  that  delicate 
question  of  difficultv  which  you  have  in  mind  would  certainly  be  to 
tne  front  then,  would  it  not  '< 

Admiral  Benson.  It  certainly  would,  I  think.  Ajid  I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  avoid  it  unless  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  Govern- 
ment committed  itself  to  the  principle  that,  having  gone  into  this  kind 
of  commercial  use,  if  it  is  a  Government-owned  vessel,  and  in  case  of 
war  the  vessel  were  taken  into  a  prize  court,  that  the  Government 
would  allow  its  vessels  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  that  the  ordinary 
merchant  or  privately  owned  vessels  are  treated  and  would  waive  that 
feature,  as  I  said,  of  sovereignty.  I  do  not  see  how  else  it  could  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  Curry.  Even  though  the  Government  should  be  willing  to  do 
that,  do  you  not  think  if  a  Government-owned  ship  were  picK€Kl  up 
by  a  belligerent  under  those  conditions,  that  it  would  act  tne  peopfe 
on  fire  and  they  would  get  rather  more  belligerent  than  they  woula  if 
the  ship  belonged  to  me  or  to  you  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  con- 
dition of  public  feeling  at  the  time,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point,  I  suppose  Mr.  Curry  has  a 
notion  that  the  Government  would  be  more  sensitive  of  its  rights 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  ownership  of  the  ship  was  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  ship  was  operated  through  this  corporation,  than  if  it 
belonged  to  an  American  citizen.  He  differentiates  between  the  ligfata 
of  American  citizens  and  of  the  Government  itself. 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  understand  that  feature,  it  would  be  this 
sir,  that  when  you  attack  anything  belonging  to  the  Government 
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jou,  at»tack  ey&ry  citizen  of  the  Republic;  while  if  you  attack  an 
individual,  that  is  a  separate  proposition. 

Mr.  Saundebs.  Under  the  head  of  what  you  call '  *  naval  auxiUaries/' 
they  are  not  fighting  ships,  as  I  understand,  are  they  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  but  they  would  carry  a  certain  battery 
in  time  of  war.  Some  of  our  vessels  which  we  have  now  carry  a 
small  battery  of  light,  small-caliber  guns. 

Mr.  Saunders.  As  I  understand  in  a  general  way  what  you  mean 
by  "naval  auxiliaries,"  they  would  be  snips  that  would  carry  fuel, 
whether  oil  or  coal,  food  of  different  sorts,  and  all  the  material  that 
would  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  ship — 
ammunition,  etc.  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Taking  the  ordinary  ship  that  was  purchased 
under  this  bill  and  put  into  operation  as  part  of  a  conmiercial  line 
between  here  and  South  America — ^would  that  ship  be,  unless  it 
were  specially  constructed  with  reference  to  the  purpose,  available 
for  carrying  frozen  meats?  Take  the  ordinary  liner  operating  in 
the  trade  between  here  and  South  America,  picked  up  and  bought 
for  that  purpose,  could  you,  in  time  of  war,  use  that  as  a  frozen-meat 
carrier  without  overhauling  or  reconstructing  the  interior? 

Admiral  Benson.  There  are,  for  instance,  certain  ships  that  do 
carry  frozen  meat.  There  have  been  several  cargoes  of  meat  brought 
into  this  country'  from  Argentina. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  imderstand,  but  I  am  taking  a  shi})  not  engaged 
in  that  particular  business.     I  want  to  know  if  3"ou  have  in  mmd 
that  in  the  purchase  of  these  ships  you  would  have  to  purchase  one 
or  more  shi])s  for  that  \ery  purpose,  in  time  of  peace,  of  transporting 
fn)zen  meats,  should  you  want  to  avail  yourself  of  it  in  time  of  Wiir. 
Admiral  Benson,  t  xactly,  sir;  and  as  iast  as  merchant  shij^s  are 
built  in  this  country,  we  get  their  characteristics  and  know  every- 
thing about  thorn,  and  we  have  a  list  of  them  and  we  know  the  owiiers, 
and  we  h^ve  ev(  n  gone  so  far  as  to  draw  up  the  contrac  ts  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  we  know  just  exa<'riy  for  what  we  can  use 
th(m.  an<l  whetlier  they  have  proper  refrigerator  jLnits  rnd  how 
iiianv  pounds  of  meat  they  will  ciiiTy. 
\fr.  Sai  ndpiPvS.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind. 
Admiral  Benson.  We  have  all  of  that  data  now. 
Mr.  Saundeks.  In  order  that  any  of  those  shi]  s  contemplated  by 
this  hill  ( ould  1)0  utilized  in  time  of  war,  as  frozen  meat  carriers,  they 
would  have  to  he  bought  up  and  constructed  under  the  bill  in  refer- 
eme  to  that  ])articuli.r  pur]  oso  ( 
Admiral  Benson.  1  xactly. 

Mr.  Sai'nders.  Take  your  ordinar\'  merchant  shi]is  between  here 
^nd  South  America,  for  instance  one  of  those  ships  used  in  the  fruit 
tr,.de.  in  which  there  is  now  a  considerable  business;  would  that 
ship,  if  wanted  for  use  in  time  of  war,  be  available  as  an  oU  or  coal 
carrier,  or  would  that,  too,  have  to  be  constructed  in  the  beginning 
with  reterence  to  that  particular  use  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  You  mentioned  fruit  steamers.  We  have  them 
listed  for  a  very  particular  purpose,  and  they  could  be  immediately 
used  for  that  purpose  practically  without  any  change  at  all,  for  cer- 
tain purposes  for  which  we  intend  to  use  them  and  for  which  we  have 
them  listed.     And  we  would  naturally  take  the  vessels  that  were 
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being  utilized  for  carrying  coal  or  oil,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  utilize 
them  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  use  them  for  carrying  frozen  meats, 
would  you? 

Admiral  Benson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  fruits  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  we  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  there  were  not  any  vessels  of  the  particular 
type  you  wanted,  of  course  there  would  have  to  be  others  provided? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  would  have  to  be  provided;  and  I  take  it 
that  in  the  construction  of  those  ships,  under  this  bill,  that  feature 
would  be  looked  after. 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  those  ships  are  to  be  utilized  in  war  times  for 
those  special  purposes,  in  purchasing  you  would  have  to  purchase 
with  a  view  to  that  ?  In  other  words,  you  would  have  to  purchase 
ships  with  a  view  to  use  in  the  frozen-meat  business,  and  between  now 
ana  war  times  they  would  have  to  be  used  in  the  frozen-meat  business. 
And  now,  with  respect  to  coal,  I  come  back  to  the  Question  I  was 
asking  with  respect  to  the  fruit  steamers:  You  coula  not  use  that 
steamer  in  war  times  as  a  collier  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  then  we  would  have  to  purchase,  under  this 
bill,  if  you  would  want  to  turn  them  into  colliers  in  war  times,  ships 
which  could  be  used  in  the  intermediate  time  for  coal-carrying 
purposes  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  so  on  for  the  purposes  undor  this  bill  aU  the 
way  throueh.  Taking  the  ships  we  would  purchase  under  this  bill 
that  could  rx*  iLscd  in  tho  ordinary  commence  between  here  and  South 
America,  those  carrying  th:>  products  of  that  country,  such  as  tramp 
steamers,  in  regard  to  their  utility  in  war  times,  for  what  particular 
purpose  would  they  be  used  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  would  depend  upon  their  speed  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  their  holds,  whether  or  not  they  had  a 
refrigerating  plant  on  board,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  just  taking  the  ordinary  st^Mimer  that  is  used 
between  hert»  and  South  America. 

Admiral  Benson.  They  would  probably  l)e  utilized  for  what  we 
call  ''service  coUiors;"  iiust  simply  for  dumping  coal  into  the  holds. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Would  tho  ordinary  steamer  be  available  for  that 
purpose  without  any  special  construction  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  A  large  number  of  them  would,  with  a  very 
small  ex]>enditure.  Of  course,  mast  any  of  those  ships,  in  time  of 
war,  for  instance,  ifthey  did  not  have  a  proper  radio  outfit,  we  would 
have  to  supply  them  with  a  radio  outfit  for  one  thing,  and  then  some 
system  of  signaling  should  be  put  on  board.  And  as  these  vessels 
are  inspecU*d  all  of  these  features  are  taken  into  consideration  and 
they  are  assigned  to  the  type  which  they  nearest  approach;  that  is, 
as  we  get  them  now,  as  they  are  built  by  the  ordinary  corporations, 
and  so  on.  And  then  some  of  them  would  not  exactly  ml  the  bill 
but  approach  very  nearly  what  we  wanted,  the  changes  that  would 
be  necessary  are  aU  listed,  and  we  know  exactly  where  any  vessel 
would  be  sent  and  just  exactly  what  would  be  done.    And  we  not 
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only  know  that  here  in  the  Navy  Department,  but  the  yard  to  which 
thev  would  be  sent  knows  just*  exactly  what  vessels  would  come  there 
and  what  would  have  to  be  done  on  them  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  imderstand  about  that;  but  the  thought  I  was 
trying  to  get  at  was  in  connection  with  our  purpose  under  this  bill, 
oi  how  we  would  have  to  purchase  ships  in  order  to  make  them  use- 
ful. This  bill  has  in  contemplation  an  ordinary  commercial  busi- 
ness— a  merchant-marine  busmess.  Suppose  we  had  half  a  dozen 
ships  to  buy  under  this  bill,  such  as  the  iruit  steamers  are,  and  we 
unaertook  to  put  them  into  the  fruit  business  and  other  commercial 
operations  between  here  and  Central  America  and  portions  of  South 
ijnerica,  for  what  purpose  woidd  those  ships  be  available  in  time 
of  war  if  they  were  taken  over  ? 

Adimral  Senson.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  bill, 
as  I  understand  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  this  list  which  I 
have  here,  which  has  been  very  carefully  gone  over  by  the  General 
Board,  and  we  have  worked  out  exactly  what  we  want;  and  if  the 
vessels  we  were  going  to  purchase  would  not  answer  one  of  those 
types,  we  would  not  buy  it,  and  we  could  not  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then,  in  purchasing  vessels  under  the  spirit  of 
this  bill,  we  would  primarily  nave  to  get  ships  that  would  fill  the  re- 
quirements that  you  have  in  mind  there  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  would  have  to  fill  some  requirements  that 
we  have  in  this  list;  otherwise  I  do  not  think  the  ships  could  bo  pur- 
chased under  the  spirit  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Saunders.  A  great  body  of  ships  that  would  be  very  effective 
for  ordinary  commercial  purposes  on  the  high  seas  in  the  various 
lines  of  intercourse  between  here  and  other  countries,  would  not  be 
of  any  particular  utility  in  time  of  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  most  of  them  could  be  util- 
ized for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  trying  to  bring  out,  taking  the  ordinary 
stfamer,  the  particular  utUity  that  that  would  have.  Take  the  ordi- 
nary tramp  steamer  that  comes  into  a  port  of  4,000,  5,000,  or  6,000 
tons,  or  even  10,000  tons,  for  that  matter,  which  loads  a  miscel- 
laneous cargo  1 

Admiral  Benson.  That  could  be  utilized  for  carrj'ing  thousnnds 
of  tons  of  the  ordinary  provisions.  It  would  be  a  mixed  cargo,  just 
as  they  are  carrying  now,  sir.  Wo  would  have  a  need  for  a  nimil)cr 
of  those. 

Mr.  Saunders.  A  steamer  of  that  sort,  however,  would  not  be 
vfiluable  for  the  scouting  purposes  that  you  spoke  of? 

Admiral  Benson.  Xot  unless  of  high  speed,  of  over  16  knots,  it 
would  not. 

Mr.  Saunders.  WTiat  is  the  ordinary  speed  of  the  commercial  line 
steamers,  if  there  is  any  such  thing?    Can  you  give  the  average  of 
that  for  transportation  purposes  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Do  you  mean  at  present? 
ifr.  Saunders.  Yes. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  should  imagine  the  ordinary  tramp  steamer, 
as  you  express  it,  going  from  here  to  South  America  would  average 
probably  12  to  14  knots. 

32910—16 17 
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Mr.  Saunders.  With  the  limited  appropriation  contemplated 
under  this  bill,  with  all  the  steamers  that  would  be  available  as  col- 
liers in  time  of  war,  steamers  that  would  be  available  as  oil  carriers 
in  time  of  war,  steamers  that  would  be  available  by  reason  of  their 
original  construction  for  carrying  frozen  meat  in  time  of  war,  and 
steamers  that  would  be  fast  enough  to  be  utilized  as  scouts  in  time 
of  war,  you  would  have  a  miscdlaneous  collection  or  assortment 
of  ships  that  could  hardly  be  utilized  to  build  up  any  established 
line,  for  instance,  as  we  have  between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
or  the  United  States  and  South  America,  could  they? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  understand  it,  you  contemplate  establishing 
several  Unes  and  the  demands  that  one  line  of  vessels  would  require 
would  be  different  from  another.  For  instance,  in  course  of  time  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  you  might  want  fast  passenger  steamers  running 
between  our  coast  and  South  America,  that  womd  be. able  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  scouts.  And  you  might  want  to  carry  a  little  higher 
class  of  fnaght,  or  you  might  want,  for  instance,  between  certain 
ports;  as  I  understand  it  and  my  experience  has  been,  a  ship  that  is 
constructed  and  fitted  out  for  a  particular  purpose.  Take  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  ships  that  run  out  across  the  Pacific;  they  would  answer 
very  well  for  scouts;  and  if  these  are  sea-going  smps  in  ordinary 
weather  even  vessels  that  would  run,  say,  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York,  thn)Ugh  the  canal,  would  undoubtedly  have  sufficient 
speed  and  carrying  capacity  to  answer  almost  any  purpose  for  which 
we  wanted  them. 

Mr.  Saunders.  A  ship  with  respect  to  space  construction  that  I 
speak  of,  for  instance,  Uke  those  meat,  oil,  or  coal  carriers;  they  would 
not  be  available  for  general  purposes  in  jconunercial  transportation, 
and  they  would  have  to  be  confined  to  that  particular  line  of  work,  I 
suppose  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  For  instance,  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  big  colliers  that  carry  12,500  tons  of  coal,  and 
you  wanted  to  use  them  for  general  cargo  purposes,  could  not  be 
suited  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Thev  would  be  available  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  How  about  frozen-meat  ships? 

Admiral  Benson.  A  frozen-meat  ship  is,  of  course,  a  specially  de- 
signed vessel.  But  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  any  aifficulty  in 
that,  because  from  present  appearances  the  trade  between  this  coimtry 
and  Argentina  in  frozen  meats  will  probably  increase.     Of  course, 

Jrou  would  want  vessels  of  fairly  good  speed,  and  which  would  have 
arge  spaces  that  could  be  kept  refrigerated  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Saunders.  An  oil  tanker,  though,  I  suppose  would  not  be 
available  for  anything  else  except  the  transportation  of  fuel  oil. 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  very  well.  I  can  not  imagine  of  any  other 
use. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  for  the  ordinary  colliers,  do  I  understand,  if 
you  wanted  to  transport  such  miscellaneous  cargoes  as  go  between 
New  York  and  Europe,  for  instance,  in  those  fast  passenger  boats  or 
in  the  ordinary  tramp  steamers,  that  a  collier  would  be  suitable  for 
that  sort  of  conunercial  traffic  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  so,  sir;  that  is,  for  a  cai^  steamer.  For 
instance,  suppose  you  take  a  collier  leaving  to-day  or  to-morrow  for 
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the  Mediterranean,  instead  of  filling  up  all  spaces  with  coal|  they 
would  take  some  of  the  hold  space  and  put  a  miscellaneous  cargo  in  it; 
and  if  they  wanted  to  carry  more  of  that  character  of  cargo  they 
would  simply  take  up  more  of  the  space.  There  would  be  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  those  colliers  should  not  be  utilized  for  carrying 
miscellaneous  cargoes. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Saunders  seems  to  have  the  impression  that 
ships  adapted  to  carrymg  frozen  meat  are  not  adapted  to  carry  any 
thing  else. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  just  developing  that  fact,  to  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  American-Hawaiian  ships;  they  are  most 
modem  in  construction.  Their  principal  cargo  is  sugar,  but  they  are 
adapted  not  only  to  carrying  sugar  out  general  cargoes,  and  they 
have  a  certain  part  of  the  space  for  refrigerator  purposes,  to  cany 
frozen  meats,  and  they  also  cany  coal. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  thmk  they  carry  coal. 

The  Chairman.  They  carry  a  general  cai^o. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  they  carry  a  general  cargo,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  with  those  vessels  you  could  economically  carry  coal, 
because  they  are  probably  divided  up  in  spaces  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  be  smtable  for  that  purpose.    And  they  have  various  ways  of 

fetting  at  the  different  hold  spaces.    For  instance,  you  take  the 
[awauan  steamers.     I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  of  their 
internal  construction;  there  might  be  places  whore  they  could  carry 
some  coal,  if  the  hold  was  vacant,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  could, 
not  have  coal  put  in. 
The  Chairman.  But  they  are  adapted  to  a  general  cargo  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  also  adapted  in  part,  as  I  understand, 
to  carrying  a  thousand  or  more  tons  of  frozen  meat. 
Admiral  Benson.  Anything  that  you  want  to  put  in  them. 
Mr.  Saunders.  This  500,000  tons  shortage  that  you  spoke  of  a 
moment  ago — did  that  have  reference  to  the  fleet  at  its  present  size, 
or  does  it  contemplate  the  fleet  under  some  scheme  of  development. 
Admiral  Benson.  That  would  be  the  contemplated  development 
of  the  fleet  in  the  next  five  or  six  years. 
Mr.  Saunders.  According  to  wnat  plan  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Of  course,  we  are  trying  now  to  establish  a 
building  policy,  as  you  know,  and  that  would  give  us  an  increase  of 
10  battleships,  4  battle  cruisers,  a  certain  number  of  destroyers, 
submarines,  and  other  craft  in  the  next  five  years. 
Mr.  Saunders.  It  was  in  connection  with  that? 
Admiral    Benson.  Yes;  in   connection   with   that.     That   would 
answer  the  purpose  for  the  development  up  to  that  time — I  think 
about  1921. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Admiral  if  he  is  familiar  with 
some  of  the  ship  subsidy  bills  that  have  been  offered  in  Congress 
previously,  which  had  provision  for  naval  auxiliary  ships  for  certain 
purposes,  and  matters  of  that  kind  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 
Mr.  Greene.  I  would  suggest  that  there  have  been  bills  presented 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  do  practically  what  [s  proposed  in  the 
shipping  bill,  in  the  way  of  allowing  the  Government  to  use  t 
yesseis  when  necessary  m  case  of  war.     So  that  this  proposition 
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exactly  the  same  as  the  subsidy  bills  were  that  were  not  adopted; 
and  this  proposition  is  not  yet  adopted,  but  it  is  proposed  along  the 
same  line. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  different  method  of  accomplishing  the 
same  purpose,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  yes;  but  at  a  ^eat  deal  less  expense  under  the 

Sroposition  of  subsidy  than  under  this  proposition,  wnich  is  a  double- 
yeld  subsidy. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  collier  being  built 
at  Shanghai  by  a  Chinese  shipbuild.ing  concern  for  the  United  States 
Government  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  understood  it  was  for 
the  War  Department.  I  suppose  you  would  not  know  the  contract 
price  of  that. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did  not  know  such  a  thing  was  being  done. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  was  being  finished  while  I  was  in  Shanghai.  It 
might  be  for  use  in  the  Philippines;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Loud.  Would  the  style  of  the  unloading  machines  now  in  use 
on  the  fleet  colliers  be  suitable  for  handling  grain  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  it  wouW,  sir. 

Mr.  Loud.  You  could  not  discharge  grain  with  that  machinery, 
could  you  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  you  could  discharge  the  ordinary  cargo  with  it, 
could  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Oh,  yes;  for  instance,  we  now  use  the  clam-shell 
digger  very  largely  to  go  down  in  the  hold  and  pick  the  coal  up,  and 
then  as  it  comes  out  of  the  hold  there  is  a  beam  that  extends  over  the 
deck  of  the  ship,  and  this  clam-shell  digger  goes  right  down  and  digs 
out  about  a  ton  of  coal,  hoists  it  out  of  the  hold,  and  as  it  comes  out 
is  suspended  over  the  deck  of  the  ship  and  is  opened  up  just  as  the 
ordinary  mud  digger.  That  is  the  prmciple  we  use  now  in  the  ordi- 
nary fleet  collier,  and  we  have  a  number  of  them  going  in  six  or  eight 
hatches. 

Mr.  Price.  That  could  not  be  used  for  grain  ? 

Mr.  Loud.  You  could  not  take  up  wheat  with  it,  for  instance. 

Admiral  Benson.  You  might  get  a  different  type  of  scoop  that 
would  probably  do  it.     I  have  never  given  that  any  thought. 

Mr.  rRiCE.  But  it  would  not  be  a  very  large  matter  to  re-equip 
those  colUers  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  would  be  very  simple  to  rig  up  anything  you 
please.  With  the  appUances  there,  you  could  rig  up  anything  you 
wanted  to. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  one  other  question.  How  about 
these  colliers  that  are  now  used  in  Boston  in  the  coastwise  transpor- 
tation fleet  ?     Are  you  acquainted  with  their  use  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.     You  mean 

Mr.  Greene.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  Coastwise  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  of  Boston? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  these  coal  steamers  that  carry  several  thou- 
sand tons  be  useful  for  your  purposes  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  what  those  coastwise  transportation  steamers 
do  cany.     There  have  been  a  large  number  of  those  recently  built. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  did  not  ask  this  in  criticism;  I  just  wanted  to  get 
the  information. 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  but  there  haye  been  one  or  two  questions 
asked  where  I  could  not  giye  the  information. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  February  17,  1916,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CREATING  A  SHIPPING  BOARD,  A  NAVAL  AUXILIARY,  AND  A 

MERCHANT  MARINE, 


Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Thursday^  February  17^  1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr. 
McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whom  I  have  invited  to  appear 
and  be  heard  on  this  bill,  H.  E.  10500,  known  as  the  shipping  bilL 
You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

STATEHENT  OF  HOIT.  WULIAH  0.  McADOO,  8ECBETAEY  OF  THE 

TBEASUBY  OF  THE  TJNITEI)  STATES. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  your  permission  I  should  like  to  give  a  little  of  the  ante- 
cedent history  of  this  measure,  arising  out  of  the  events  immediately 
preceding  and  succeeding  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1914,  Senator  Weeks  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  No.  317,  as  follows: 

Wbereas  it  Is  desirable  to  develop  and  extend  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  America  by  the  establishment  of 
direct  lines  of  communication  for  carrying  the  United  States  mall  and  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight ;  and 

Whereas  private  capital  has  not  engaged  in  this  service  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
furnish  facilities  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries having  trade  relations  with  South  America :  Therefore  be  It 

fiesolred.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  directed  to 
<^use  to  be  prepared,  In  detail,  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  ships  to 
nin  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  the  city  of  Valparaiso, 
^^il^  and  intermediate  ports,  to  consist  of  the  cruisers  Columbia  and  Mlnne- 
ai'f'lis  and  the  scout  cruisers  Salem,  Chester,  and  Birmingham,  and  that  the 
^Dforniation  requested  in  this  resolution  shall  include  the  following: 

First.  The  time  required  by  these  ships  to  make  a  round  trip  between  the 
ports  namefl. 

•Vond.  The  number  of  passengers  which  could  be  carried  In  each  ship  as 
""«  equipped  or  with  any  changes  that  would  not  impair  their  usefulness  if 
f^uirefl  in  the  naval  service. 

Third.  The  amount  of  freight  that  each  ship  could  carry  under  similar  condl- 
^J'»ns;  this  estimate  to  include  mail  as  well  as  freight. 

Fourth,  The  number  of  naval  officers  and  seamen  required  to  man  the  ships 
^Dpipeil  in  the  service  wliich  is  proposed. 

Fifth.  The  probable  cost  of  the  service,  including  the  pay  of  the  officers  and 
Qien  employed  in  connection  with  It  and  all  other  necessary  elements,  such  as 
^•harfa^'e  in  the  cities  where  the  ships  would  touch,  fuel,  repairs,  and  mainte- 
nance of  every  description. 

Sixth.  The  cost  of  such  necessary  changes  as  may  be  required  to  put  the  ships 
liaraed  in  condition  for  such  service,  In  removing  unnecessary  military  equip- 
ttent,  and  any  other  changes  necessary  In  order  to  carry  passengers  and  freight 
safely  and  to  adequately  perform  the  service  proposed  In  this  resolution. 
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Seventh.  Ad  expression  of  opinion  by  the  department  as  to  whether  the 
flbove-Dunieil  ships  can  be  used  for  such  purposes  without  impairing  their  use- 
fulness for  naval  purposes  should  their  prompt  return  to  the  naval  service  be 

required. 

At  this  time  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were  at  peace,  and  private 
capital  had  had  opportunity  for  many  years  to  develop  lines  of 
steamships  between  the  United  States  and  South  America,  but,  as 
Senator  Weel<6  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  his  resolution, 
'•  it  is  desirable  to  develop  and  extend  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  America  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  direct  lines  of  communication  for  carrying  the  United 
States  mail  and  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,'' 
and  as  ^^  private  capital  has  not  engaged  in  this  service  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  furnish  facilities  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  other  countries  having  trade  relations  with  South  America," 
therefore  it  was  resolved  by  the  Senate  that  "  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  cause  to  be  prepared  m  detail 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  ships  to  rim  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  the  city  of  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  and  intermediate  ports,  to  consist  of  the  cruisers  Columbia 
and  Minneapolis  and  the  scout  cruisers  Sdlem^  Chester^  and  Bir- 
mingharn^^'^  etc. 

That  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  following  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  addressed  a  letter  to  Senator  Tillman,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, reciting  the  available  naval  vessels  for  this  service  and  point- 
ing out  that  the  accommodations  provided  by  them  would  be  very 
restricted.  He  stated  that  the  vessels  in  question  could  carry  about 
15  to  20  passengers  and  about  150  tons  of  express  freight  each; 
that  is,  the  cruisers  to  which  Senator  Weeks  referred  in  his  resolu- 
tion ;  and  he  also  declared  that  the  service  would  be  a  very  expensive 
one.  In  addition  to  that  the  Secretary  gave  a  list  of  other  naval 
vessels  that  might  be  available  for  service,  certain  naval  auxiliaries, 
which  are  enumerated  in  this  report. 

Accompanying  his  report  was  a  bill  which,  if  adopted  by  the  Con- 
p-oss,  would  carry  out  the  object  of  the  resolution.  In  this  bill  it 
IS  provided  that  the  vessels  so  employed  shall  carry  United  States 
mail,  passengers,  and  freight,  under  such  regulations  and  at  such 
rates  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  prescribe.  The  vessels  were 
to  he  operated,  of  course,  by  the  Navy  Department  as  war  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  impressed,  however,  with  the  character  of 
merchantmen  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  employed  in  the 
merchant  marine  service. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1914,  which  was  three  days  after  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
unanimously  reported  the  bill  of  Senator  Weeks,  Senate  No.  5259, 
and  that  report  is  siffned  by  Senators  Tillman,  Page,  Swanson,  Per- 
kins, Bryan,  Clapp,  Thornton,  Poindexter,  and  Johnson.  With  the 
permission  of  the  committee  I  should  like  to  attach  that  as  an  exhibit 
to  my  statement  (Exhibit  No.  1.  All  of  the  Secretary's  exhibits 
will  be  found  at  the  close  of  his  statement.) 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  quote 
rather  liberally  from  it.    The  bill  was  introduced.    It  was  debated 
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in  the  Senate  and  was  passed,  I  think  I  may  say,  unanimously.  There 
was  no  division,  at  least;  everybody  voted  for  it.  In  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  the  bill  was  amended  upon  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Williams  so  as  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  service  originally  contem- 
plated by  Senator  Weeks.  The  bill  as  introduced  in  the  Senate 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — 

is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  one  or  more  United  States  Navy  mail  lines,  by 
employing  such  vessels  of  the  Navy  as  In  his  discretion  are  available,  without 
impairment  of  the  paramount  duties  of  the  Navy,  and  as  are  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  regular  communica- 
tion between  the  east  and  west  coast,  or  both  coasts,  of  the  United  States,  and 
eitlier  or  both  coasts  of  South  America. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Williams,  of  Mississippi  (I  think  I 
am  correct  in  this  statem,ent;  the  record  will  show,  however),  the 
following  was  added : 

And  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Eurojie. 

So  that  the  scope  of  this  bill  was  very  much  broadened  as  it  passed 
the  Senate.    The  bill  provides  that  the  vessels  so  employed  shall 
carry  the  United  States  mail,  passengers,  and  freight  under  such  reg- 
nlations  and  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
prescribe. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  that  bill  ? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Senate  No.  5259. 
The  Chairman.  Known  as  the  Weeks  bill  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Kjiown  as  the  Weeks  bill.  I  should  also  like 
to  attach  it  as  a  part  of  my  statement.     (Exhibit  No.  2.) 

As  I  said  before,  this  bill  was  passed  three  days  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war,  and  it  contemplated,  as  you  will  observe,  put- 
ting the  Navy  of  the  United  States  into  foreign  commerce.  Under 
its  provisions  the  ships  of  our  Navy,  operated  by  naval  officers,  would 
carry  freight  and  passengers. 
The  Chairman.  And  mail? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  And  mail.  The  rates  were  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Navy.  The  operation  was  to  be  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  J^'avy.  It  was  to  be  distinctly  a  Government  operation  of 
Navy  craft  as  merchant  vessels,  and  the  bill  was  passed,  as  I  say,  with 
unanimity  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  should  say,  in  this  connection,  that  this  question  of  Government 
operation,  which  has  been  so  much  debated  since  this  bill  was  passed 
and  since  other  measures  were  introduced,  was  brought  forward  in 
a  very  striking  form  through  the  passage  of  this  measure ;  and  while 
the  service  to  be  supplied  was  wholly  inadequate  and  could  not  go 
very  far,  as  everyone  realized,  it  presented  this  rather  extraordinary 

situation 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  say  the 
Senate  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the 
House  and  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  inves- 
ti^ted  the  question  very  thoroughly  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  the  cost  of  operating  these  ships  would  be  so  great  that  they  would 
'"  be  of  no  commercial  value  for  the  uses  to  which  they  were  to  be  put. 
:  Secretary  McAdoo.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  practically  says 
I  that  in  his  report  on  Senator  Weeks's  original  resolution.  I  was  going 
■  to  say  that  whenever  you  impress  a  war  vessel  with  a  merchant  char- 
acter she  is  then  subject  to  the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  and  if 
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this  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  House  and  we  had  put  our  war  vessels 
into  service  as  merchantmen  they  would  have  been  subject  to  visita- 
tion and  search  by  the  war  vessels  of  any  of  the  belligerent  nations. 
And  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  dangers  of  conflict  arising 
out  of  the  search  of  the  war  vessels  of  the  United  States  by  any  vessel 
of  a  belligerent  power  would  have  been  very  great.  I  think  every  <me 
will  admit  now,  in  the  light  of  past  events,  that  the  passage  of  such 
a  bill  would  not  only  have  been  a  grave  mistake,  but  would  have 
subjected  us  to  risks  and  dangers  of  conflicts  and  controversies  which 
would  not  arise  out  of  the  Government  being  a  mere  stockholder  in 
a  corporation  engaged  in  the  operation  of  merchant  vessds  dis- 
tinctively. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  just  there.  When 
Senator  Weeks  offered  this  bill  there  was  apparently  no  sign  of  war? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No. 

Mr.  Greene.  Neither  here  nor  abroad,  nor  in  anybody's  informa- 
tion at  that  time,  either  in  this  country  or  on  the  other  side? 

Seci'etarv  McAdoo.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  statement,  Mr.  Greene, 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.    I  can  not  say  as  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  it  was  simply  introduced  with  the  idea  of 
^ttin^  a  mail  service  where  we  did  not  have  it  and  not  with  any 
intention  of  involving  any  branch  of  the  Government  in  a  perma- 
nent work.  It  was  drawn  up  as  a  sort  of  measure  in  an  attempt  to 
have  a  better  mail  service  with  South  America. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  bill,  however,  was  adopted  in  the  Senate 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  And  was  passed  in  contemplation  of  the  con- 
ditions as  they  then  existed. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

Secretary  McAihk).  And  also  included  that  amendment  which  de- 
liberately and  intentionally  put  these  Navy  vessels  into  service  for 
the  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers  and  mail  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Which  were  war  vessels  to  be  operated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  had  the  power  to  fix  the  rates  for  freight 
and  passengers  and  mail. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  you  say,  it  was  very  unwise  legislation;  I  agree 
with  you  fully. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  only  wanted  to  bring  out  a  little  more  fully 
the  history  of  this  whole  attempt  to  provide  improved  means  of  com- 
munication for  the  protection  of  American  commerce  and  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Greene.  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
attempts  which  have  proved  abortive. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  this  bill  which  we  have  before  us  at  the  present 
time,  it  provides  that  the  Government  shall  purchase,  construct,  or 
charter  ships,  and  then  I'echarter  those  ships  through  the  operation  of 
a  board ;  not  operated  by  a  Government-owned  steamship  line,  but  as 
a  separate  proposition,  this  board  which  is  proposed  to  be  established 
goes  into  the  ship-brokeraffe  business.  It  is  to  purchase,  construct, 
and  charter  ships  and  to  sell  those  ships  or  to  recnarter  them.  Now, 
what  would  be  the  position  of  one  of  those  rechartered  ships  I 

Secretary  McAdoo.  In  what  respect? 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  It  would  be  owned  entirely  by  the  Grovemment,  of 
course,  and  it  would  be  rechartered  by  this  board  to  another  party. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Secretary  be  permitted  to 
conclude  his  statement^  and  then  we  can  go  into  tliese  matters. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  All  ri^ht ;  I  will  bring  that  up  later,  then. 

Secretary  MoAdoo.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  answer  that.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  little  more  satisfactory,  however,  if  I  do  carry  out  the 
statement  that  I  wanted  to  make  simply  as  a  foundation  for  dis- 
coflBion. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  precipitated  many  very  grave 
problems.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  elaborate  on  them.  The 
immediate  effect  was  a  complete  demoralization  of  foreign  exchan^ 
and  an  immediate,  acute,^  impending,  tremendous  financial  and  busi- 
ness catastrophe  and  panic  in  this  country  which  was  averted  by  very 
prompt  and  active  measures.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  them 
Dere.  But,  growing  out  of  the  acute  situation  then  devdoped,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1914,  issued  a  state- 
mmt — ^I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  introducing  this,  but  it  has  such 
direct  bearing  upon  the  situation  that  I  feel  oblised  to  do  so — which 
is  incorporated  in  his  annual  report  for  1914,  as  follows : 

It  la  of  Tital  importance  to  the  country  that  two  things  be  done  as  quickly  as 
poMible: 

Firj^t.  Provide  sufficient  ships  to  move  our  grain  and  cotton  crops  to  European 
marlcets;  and  • 

Second.  Restore  through  the  bankers  the  market  for  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 

For  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  to  this  end,  I  have  to-day  called  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  leading  shipping  Interests  and  foreign-exchange 
bankers  to  meet  at  the  Treasury  Department  In  Washington  on  August  14,  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Grain  is  a  very  pressing  problem  at  the  moment,  because  the  crops  have  been 
largely  harvested,  and  the  movement  is  already  well  under  way.  The  cotton 
movement  is  not  so  advance<l  and  will  not  be  for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  invite  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  cotton  to  be  held  at  an  early  date,  of 
which  announcement  will  be  made  later.  These  are  important  questions  for 
the  American  people,  and  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  by  the  administra- 
tion t«>  cooperate  in  the  movement  of  these  great  crops. 

The  names  of  those  who  will  attend  the  conference  on  the  14th  instant  will 
be  announced  in  a  few  days. 

At  that  time  this  country  had  a  very  huge  debit  balance  against 
it  in   Europe,  which  was  estimated,  subsequently,  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  to  be  something  like  $500,000,000,  due  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1915.     It  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
protection  of  our  business  and  financial  situation  that  the  free  move- 
ment of  our  commodities,  especially  cotton  and  grain  to  Europe, 
should  be  continued,  in  order  that  we  might  create  credits  which 
would  enable  us  to  counterbalance  that  huge  foreign  debit.     And 
because  ship])ing  had  been  practically  suspended  from  our  various 
ports  there  was  an  immense  congestion  of  foreign-bound  freight  at 
(ialveston,  a  big  cotton  and  grain  shipping  port,  as  well  as  at  New 
Orleans:  embargoes  were  declared  by  the  railroads  on  freight  bound 
for  these  ports;  and  an  embargo  on  Baltimore  was  impending  be- 
cause there  were  no  ships  to  move  commodities.     It  was  necessary 
that  a  very  active  and  strenuous  effort  be  made  to  restore  shipping 
facilities  on  the  ocean,  and  also  to  revive  the  foreign  exchange 
market  as  quickly  as  possible  to  as  near  normal  conditions  as  could 
Ik?  done  in  the  circumstances.     A  conference  was  therefore  called 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  meet  on  the  14th  day  of  August, 
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1014,  at  the  Treasury  Department,  just  two  weeks  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War,  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the 
problems  I  have  just  outlined.  At  that  conference  there  were  present 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  representing  financial, 
business,  and  shipping  interests.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  them. 
The  New  York  Clearing  House  Association  was  represented  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Alexander,  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Ck)mmerce, 
and  William  Woodward,  president  of  the  Hanover  National  Bank, 
two  of  the  largest  banks  in  New  York. 

The  Chicago  Clearing  House  Association  was  represented  by  Mr. 
John  J.  Arnold,  Mr.  H.  G.  P.  Deans,  and  Mr.  Joseph  McCurrach. 

The  St.  Louis  Clearing  House  Association  was  represented  by  Mr. 
David  R.  Francis,  Breckinridge  Jones,  and  Festus  J.  Wade. 

The  Kansas  City  Clearing  House  Association  was  represented  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Crowell. 

I  will  not  mention  all  of  these  names,  but  will  just  pick  out  a  few 
of  them : 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council's  representatives  were  Robert 
Dollar,  of  San  Francisco ;  James  A.  Farrell,  of  New  York ;  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  of  New  York ;  James  J.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul ;  Edwin  N.  Hor- 
ley,  of  Chicago;  Barton  Makers,  of  Norfolk;  Welding  Ring  and 
John  D.  Ryan,  of  New  York;  W.  D.  Simmons,  of  Philadelphia;  and 
E.  P.  Thomas,  of  New  York. 

The  •Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  had  present 
Frederick  Bode,  of  Chicago;  James  G.  Cutler,  of  Rochester;  John 
Joy  Edson,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  John  H.  Fahey,  of  Bo^n;  H. 
L.  Ferguson,  of  Newport  News;  A.  H.  MuUiken,  of  Chicago;  and 
R.  G.  Rhett,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  present  Hendon  Chubb. 
H.  R.  Eldridge,  J.  Parker  Kirlin,  Seth  Low,  E.  H.  Outerbridge,  and 
W.  B.  Pollock. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  representative  was  Charles  A. 
Robinson.  * 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  represented  by  Julius  Barnes, 
John  Bassett  Moore,  and  H.  E.  Rycroft. 

The  West  and  Northwest  millmg  interests  were  represented  by 
James  G.  Andrews,  of  Minneapolis;  AV.  L.  Harvey,  of  New  Prague, 
Minn.;  L.  E.  Moses,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  F.  R.  Eaton,  of  the 
Washbum-Crosby  Co.,  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Baltimore  banking,  grain,  and  shipping  interests  wei'e  repre- 
sented bv  Bernard  N.  Baker,  William  Ingle,  Blanehard  Randall,  and 
J.  C.  Whitney. 

The  New  lork  foreign  exchange,  banking,  and  steamship  inter- 
ests wei-e  represented  by  William  L.  Benedict,  of  Kidder,  I^abody, 
&  Co. :  James  Brown,  of  Brown  Bros.  &  ('o. ;  F.  Q.  Brown,  of  Red- 
mond &  Co.,;  H.  R.  ickelheimer,  of  Ileidelbach,  Ickelheimer  &  Ca; 
J.  P.  Morgan,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.;  James  Speyer,  of  Speyer  & 
Co.;  Benjamin  Strong,  jr.,  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co.;  August  tllrich, 
of  Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co.;  A.  J.  Hemphill;  Pliny  Fisk;  John 
A.  Donald ;  and  Wilbur  C.  Fisk. 

The  Boston  banking  interests  were  represented  by  Josiah  Quincy. 

The  Southern  Cotton  Congress  was  represented  by  C.  W.  Priddy, 
of  Norfolk,  and  J.  C.  Mayfield,  of  Barnwell,  S.  C. 
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A  very  interesting  discussion  ensued  and  one  of  the  concrete  things 
as  the  outcome  of  that  conference  was  the  passage  of  the  war-ri^ 
insorance  bill,  which  established  in  the  Treasury  Department  a 
Boreaa  of  War  Bisk  Insurance,  for  the  purpose  oi  facilitating  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  giving  war-risk  insurance  to 
die  commerce  and  ships  of  this  country.  As  you  will  recall,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000,000  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Government  to  insure  war  risks,  or  to  go  into  the  war-risk  insurance 
business. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  you  still  operating? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  we  are  still  operating. 

Mr.  Greene.  To  what  extent? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  bureau  has  insured — I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  the  statement  here  before  me,  but  with  your  permission  I  will 
put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the  war-risk  insurance  of  the  bureau 
of  most  recent  date.     (Exhibit  No.  3.) 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  GrooDwiN.  By  reason  of  the  operation  of  this  bureau  war-risk 
insurance  has  increased  just  a  little  over  normal  rates,  as  I  understand 
it,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  McAdOo.  Of  course  I  Would  not  know  how  to  answer 
that  question,  because  in  normal  times  there  is  not  any  war-risk  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  did  not  mean  war-risk  insurance,  but  I  mean  in- 
surance on  goods  in  transit. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Do  you  mean  marine  insurance? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Marine  insurance;  yes. 

Secretai^  McAdoo.  We  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  marine  in- 
surance.   The  bureau  is  restricted  absolutely  to  war-risk  insurance. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  meant  to  say  that  the  war-risk  insurance  has  in- 
creased but  little  over  marine  insurance  in  normal  times. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  rate  varies  so  much  according  to  the  risk 
taken  that  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a  comparison.  I  may  say  this, 
however,  that  the  effect  of  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau  operated 
by  the  Government  has  been  to  exercise  a  very  potential  influence 
upon  war-risk  insurance  rates  throughout  the  world.  I  think  it  has 
undoubtedly  brought  down  the  level  of  war-risk  insurance  all  around. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  My  purpose  in  asking  that  question  was  to  get  this 
statement,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  war  rates  for  insurance  have  not  in- 
cieased  over  marine  insurance  rates  in  normal  times  in  comparison 
with  the  increased  ocean  freight  rates  now  in  existence  and  the  ocean 
freight  rates  in  normal  times. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  a  correct  statement.  The  rates  of  in- 
snrance  made  by  the  Government  have  been,  I  think,  very  reasonable 
and  very  moderate,  considering  the  risk  assumed. 

Here  is  the  last  report  of  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  the  7th  of  December,  1915,  and  I  can  give  you 
a  ver\'  brief  summary  of  its  operations,  which  will  tell  the  whole 
story.'    (Exhibit  No.  3.) 

The  total  amount  of  risks  insured  up  to  date  in  this  report  are 
$93,190,000.    I  will  only  give  round  figures. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  bureau  up  to  that  date  were  $22,000. 

The  total  premiums  received  were  $2,194,454,  and  the  net  losses 
Paid  up  to  that  date  were  $695,984. 
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Leaving  a  surplus  of  premiums  on  hand  at  that  date  of  $1,498,00C 
in  round  numbers. 

So  that  the  bureau  has  not  only  rendered,  I  think,  very  eflfectivc 
service  to  American  commerce,  but  it  also  has  been  operated  without 
any  loss  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  a  net  profit  up  to  date. 
'  it  was  generally  recognized  at  this  conference  of  August  14,  1914. 
that  some  measures  would  have  to  be  taken  to  increase  the  supply  oi 
mei-cliant  vessels  for  the  United  States;  that  something  would  have 
to  be  (lone  to  improve  the  situation  to  meet  the  emergency  whicb 
confronted  the  country  as  the  result  of  the  outbreak  of  the  ]^ropean 
war.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hill  proposed  at  that  time  that  the  Minneapolu 
be  brought  into  the  Atlantic,  as  the  crisis  in  the  Atlantic  was  fai 
more  acute  than  on  the  Pacinc  and  the  needs  were  so  much  greatei 
in  the  Atlantic.  The  Minneapolis  is  one  of  the  big  i^ips  owned  b} 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Kailroad  Company.  Mr.  Hill  thought 
very  seriously  of  bringing  it  into  the  Atlantic,  but  for  some  reasoi 
or  other  that  was  not  done  at  that  time.  No  definite  shipping  plam 
were  formulated  by  that  conference;  in  fact,  none  could  oe  formu- 
lated at  the  moment.  We  were  all  alive  to  the  problem,  and  everj 
man  was  thinking  and  trying  to  devise  something  that  would  enable 
the  country  to  meet  the  situation  which  was  already  acute,  and  which 
I  think,  no  man  who  looked  forward  at  all  could  fail  to  realize  might 
become  infinitely  more  acute  and  exceedingly  distressing  to  Americaii 
commerce  if  prompt  measures  were  not  taken  to  protect  the  interests 
of  this  country. 

And  I  may  say  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Franklin,  who  is  vice  presi- 
dent or  general  manager  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co 
and  who  was  in  the  conference,  spoke  to  me  about  the  German  ships 
which  were  interned  in  New  York.    The  only  time  I  ever  heard  tne 
sale  of  the  German  ships  suggested  or  proposed  was  in  this  con- 
versati(.*n  with  Mr.  Franklin,  wnen  he  said  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
very  great  help  to  American  commerce  if  those  ships  could  be  bought 
and  put  into  service.    He  said  that  his  company  would  like  to  pur- 
chase those  ships,  but  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
secure  private  capital  for  that  purpose,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how 
I  would  regard  a  proposition  to  have  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  indorse  or  guarantee  the  bonds  of  his  company  so  that  th^ 
might  make  that  purchase.    I  said  very  frankly  to  Mr.  Franklin 
that  I  should  not  myself  approve  of  the  use  of  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  for  the  guarantee  or  indorsement  of  the  bonds  of  any 
private  corporation;  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  mistaken  poli^; 
and  that  I  could  not,  therefore,  approve  the  plan  he  outlined.    He 
subsequently  talked,  I  think,  to  some  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  about  that  proposition,  but  I  think  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment.   I  mention  this  incident  about  the  German  ships,  because  in 
the  debate  which  subseouently  developed  a  great  deal  of  discnsp<^ 
was  had  on  that  particular  subject,  and  it  seemed  to  be  inferred  if  it 
was  not  actually  charged  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
if  the  ship  bill  subseouently  introduced  by  your  chairman  had  passed, 
to  buy  the  German  snips. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Who  did  he  represent? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Mr.  Franklin  was  the  vice  president  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  I,  of  oourse, 
understood  that  he  was  speaking  for  his  company.    I  did  not  go  into 
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the  details.  He  simply  made  the  suggestion  as  a  means  of  getting 
these  ships  back  into  service ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  felt  it  would 
be  an  unwise  thing  for  the  Goveminent  to  enter  upon  the  policy  of 
indorsing  the  bon<&  of  any  private  corporation. 

Subsequently  a  bill  was  introduced 

The  Chairman.  Kight  in  that  connection,  if  you  will  pardon  me, 
the  biU  known  as  the  ship  registry  act  of  August  18,  1914,  was  also 
favored  by  those  same  gentlemen  who  were  in  that  conference,  remov- 
ing the  five-year  limit  on  foreign-built  ships  and  admitting  them  to 
American  registry  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  was  about  to  overlook  it.  Another 
measure  growing  out  of  that  ship  conference  was  this  ship-registrv 
bill.  That,  as  you  know,  was  passed  very  promptly.  Under  that  bill 
Tessels  of  foreign  registry  were  admitted  to  American  registry  free 
of  restrictions  which  had  previously  been  imposed  by  the  Panama 
Canal  act.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Panama  Canal  act  provided 
that  ships  not  over  5  years  old  could  be  admitted.  This  act  re- 
moved those  limitations. 

Mr.  BRncKNE3L  Do  you  know  how  many  vessels  took  advantage 
of  that  act? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  think,  has  put 
that  in  the  record  already  or  Mr.  Chamberlain's  testimony  covers 
that  point.  I  am  not  so  lamiliar  with  it,  because  it  does  not  come 
under  mv  department. 

I  would  like,  at  this  juncture,  to  put  into  the  record  as  an  exhibit 
to  my  statement,  if  there  is  no  objection,  the  debate  on  Mr.  Weeks's 
bill,  which  will  be  found  on  pages  5863,  5864,  and  5865  of  the  Con- 
cessional Record  of  March  26  1914.  (Exhibit  No.  4.)  That  is  the 
ad)ate  on  the  resolution  that  Senator  Weeks  oflPered.  I  would  also 
like  to  insert  the  debate  in  the  Senate  of  August  3,  1914,  on  pages 
14311  to  14318,  inclusive.    (Exhibit  No.  5.) 

You  will  find,  upon  examining  those  debates,  some  very  interesting 
and  illuminating  facts  in  connection  with  the  situation. 

You  will  find  no  fear  expressed  by  Mr.  Weeks,  Mr.  Gallinger,  Mr. 
Swanson,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Newlands,  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  other 
Senators  who  took  part  in  these  debates,  that  the  United  States  would 
become  involved  in  war  with  any  of  the  European  powers  if  the 
Government  operated  directly  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
these  naval  vessels  in  the  merchant  trade.  There  was  infinitely  more 
danger  of  international  complications  if  the  Government  operated 
its  naval  vessels  in  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  ports 
of  belligerent  countries  in  Europe,  than  if  the  Government  became  a 
stockholder  merely  in  a  private  corporation  which  operated  dis- 
tinctively merchant  vessels  having  no  sort  of  naval  character,  between 
the  United  States  and  ports  of  belligerent  nations  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  elsewhere. 

Because  of  the  very  inadequacy  of  the  relief  proposed  by  Senator 
Weeks,  through  the  operation  of  a  few  naval  vessels  in  commerce,  on 
account  of  their  limited  capacity  for  passengers  and  freight 
(although  Senator  Weeks'  purpose  was  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
mendable), and  because  of  the  crisis  confronting  the  country,  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  the  essential  thing  to  do  was  to  buy  quickly  a 
large  number  of  merchant  vessels  which  were  suitable  for  carrying 
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passengers,  mail,  and  such  large  cargoes  of  seneral  freight  that  their 
operation  would  prove  profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the 
coinmcrce  of  the  United  States  the  protection  and  transportation  so 
vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  was  for  these  reasons, 
therefore,  that  on  the'  4th  of  September,  1914,  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  introduced  in  the  House  bill  No.  18666, 
authorizing  the  United  States,  acting  through  a  shipping  board,  to 
subscribe  U>  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  to  be  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  thereof,  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  purchase,  construct,  equip,  maintain,  and  oper- 
nte  merchant  vessels  m  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  That  bill  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  study  which 
had  resulted  from  the  conference  in  the  Treasury  Departm^it  on 
August  14,  1914.  It  was  not  the  result  of  suggestions  made  in  that 
conference,  but  it  was  the  result  of  the  mature  consideration  and 
discussion  from  the  standpoint'  of  the  administration  as  to  what 
ought  immediately  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  emer- 
gency that  then  existed. 

At  that  time,  as  you  all  know,  there  were  German  cruisers  on  the 
high  seas,  as  well  as  British  cruisers  and  French  cruisers,  and  the 
merchant-marine  service  of  the  world  was  very  much  disorganiased 
and  in  a  state  of  panic.  A  great  many  merchant  ships  and  vessels 
were  offered  for  sale.  I  did  not  undertake  to  investigate  that  field 
particularly,  but  many  vessels  of  English  registry,  French  registry, 
and  of  neutral  registry  were  offered  from  time  to  time  to  the  depart- 
ment. More  of  them  wei-e,  perhaps,  offered  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  than  to  the  Treasury  Department,  because  ttie  Treasury 
Department  has  no  longer  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
which  has  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  How- 
ever, it  would  have  been  possible  at  that  time,  I  think,  to  have  .bought 
at  extremely  low  prices — from  $40  to  $60  per  gross  ton — ^many  hun- 
*dred  thousand  tons  of  excellent  merchant  vessels.  And  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  was  to  enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
acquire  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  United  States  against  emergencies  and 
against  the  conditions  which  have  subsequently  arisen,  and  which 
have  now  become  so  acute  that  there  has  been,  in  fact,  an  embargo 
l)y  the  great  railroads  entering  New  York  since  the  14th  of  ife- 
ceniber  last  upon  rail  shipments  into  that  port.  That  embargo  has 
been  made  necessary  in  large  part  by  the  lack  of  ships  to  get  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  out  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  the  pre.sidents  of  the  various  tiamk-luKe 
railroads  terminatinff  at  the  port  of  New  York  City,  asking  them  to 
tell  me  about  the  embargo  on  shipments  into  that  port  for  the  export 
trade  and  the  reasons  for  the  embargoes  and  the  congestion  of 
freight  in  their  terminals  and  along  their  lines.  I  received  replifs 
from  the  presidents  of  the  following  companies:  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Co.;  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft 
Western  Railroad  Co.;  New  York  Central  lines;  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co. ;  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jerseffy 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. ;  and  Erie  Railroad  Co.  As  these  replMS 
are  quite  lengthy,  I  have  had  digests  made  of  them,  and  attach  thetfi 
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as  Exhibit  No.  6.    The  original  letters  are  in  my  possession  and  are 
at  the  service  of  the  committee  at  any  time  that  it  majjr  desire  them. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  also  called  to  Exhibit  No.  7,  consist- 
ing of  extracts  from  newspapers  regarding  freight  congestion,  due 
prunarily  to  the  lack  of  ships  to  handle  our  export  trade. 

Mr.  Gk)ODwiN.  You  mean  to  say  that  no  tonnage  goes  out  of  the 
port  of  New  York? 

Secretary  McAooo.  There  has  been  an  embargo  on  rail  shipments 

into  the  port  of  New  York  since,  I  think,  the  14th  of  last  December. 

TTie  Chaikman.  I  put  that  information  in  the  record  on  yesterday. 

j^Ir.  Gbekne.  Shipments  for  the  foreign  trade? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Very  largely  on  account  of  the  inability  to  get 

vessels  to  move  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  which,  of 

course,  is  carried  into  the  port  and  can  not  be  taken  out  as  fast  as  it 

goes  in. 

Mr.  GrooDwiN.  Does  that  embargo  exist  at  any  other  port  as  well  as 
at  New  York? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  understand  that  it  does,  although  I  am  told 
that  it  has  been  less  acute  in  other  ports,  because  shippers  have  been 
influenced  by  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  not  to 
make  shipments  into  those  ports  until  they  are  assured  that  vessels 
would  be  available  to  take  them  out  promptly.  Of  course  any  con- 
gestion in  the  terminals  of  the  great  railway  systems  at  New  York, 
or  in  the  great  harbors  of  the  country,  and  any  extended  congestion 
of  cars  on  the  sidings  along  the  lines  of  those  railroads,  whether  or 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  foreign  freight  in  those  cars  can  not  be  un- 
loaded, affects  very  seriously  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  country, 
which,  of  course,  can  not  be  kept  moving  if  machinery  of  transporta- 
tion is  clogged  and  disorganized  by  congestion  on  any  pail  of  the 
lines  at  vital  points,  which  are,  of  course,  more  particularly  the  great 
terminals  of  the  trunk  lines  at  New  York. 

I  may  say  that  Mr.  Alexander's  bill  of  September  4,  1914,  was  the 
result  in  part  of  some  suggestions  which  I  had  the  privilege — with 
his  permission — of  submitting;  and  those  suggestions,  so  far  as  I 
ain  concerned,  originated  very  largely   as  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference to  which  I  have  referred  and  the  experience  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  with  the  Panama  steamship  line.    As  you  know,  the 
(iorernment  of  the  United  States  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Panama 
Railroad   Co.   which   operates   a   line  of  steamships  between   New 
York  and  Panama;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not,  as  you  know,  operate  that  line  of  steamships  or  that  railroad 
directly.    But  as  the  chief  stockholder,  in  fact  the  sole  stockholder, 
in  the^  company,  it  directs  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  this 
corporation.     And  while  the  selection  of  the  directors  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  War  Department,  nevertheless  the  directors 
of  the  corporation  itself  are  the  responsible  managers  of  the  corpo- 
ration, the  War  Department  having  supervision  of  the  operation 
of  the  lines,  working  through  the  directors  of  the  company. 

At  that  time  it  was  seriously  considered  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  possible  merely  to  extend  the  Panama  steamship  service  to  South 
America  and  those  other  ports  where  the  need  for  shipping  facilities 
Was  most  imperative.  But  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  would  have 
hid  to  be  assisted  by  the  Government  in  order  to  get  the  necessary 
funds  with  which  to  buy  ships  and  this  would  have  required  action 
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by  Congress,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  its  charter,  a  special  one  f  roir 
the  State  or  New  York,  granted  many  years  agjo,  confers  certain 
powers  which  it  can  not  exceed.  Mjr  recollection  is  that  the  chartei 
of  that  company  would  not  give  it  the  power  to  operate  vesseh 
alon^  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  I  think  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  corporation  has  the  right  to  operate  vessels  even  along 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  although  it  might  have  thai 
power ;  but  certainly  it  has  not  the  power  to  operate  vessels  to  Euroj^e 

Now,  this  crisis  arose  in  August,  1914,  and  if  the  Panama  Railroiad 
agency  was  to  have  been  employed  at  all,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  get  the  State  of  New  York  to  grant  an  amendment  to  its 
charter.  That  amendment  could  not  have  been  obtained  until  the  fol- 
lowing January,  if  it  could  have  been  obtained  at  all,  when  the  New 
York  Legislature  was  to  meet  In  the  meantime  delay  was  very 
serious,  and  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  Panama  Railroad  ship  corpo- 
ration for  this  purpose  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  purpose  of  Mr 
Alexander's  bill  was  simply  to  create  another  corporation,  to  be 
operated  along  somewhat  similar  lines,  except  it  was  provided  that 
a  shipping  board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Postmaster  G^eral  should  be 
created  for  the  purpose,  almost  exclusively,  of  selecting  director! 
of  the  corporation  and  having  a  sort  of  general  over^nt  over  it( 
operations  somewhat  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment over  the  Panama  Railroad  &  Steamship  Co.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  into  the  history  of  this  measure,  because  yoi] 
are  all  familiar  with  it.  You  are  familiar  with  the  debates  that 
subsequently  arose  and  the  objections  that  were  raised  against  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  putting  the  Government  into  the  i^ipping 
business.  But  I  may  say  that  the  bill  was  limited  practically  to  the 
creation  of  a  corporation  in  which  the  Government  was  to  be  a  ma- 
jority or  sole  stockholder,  if  necessary,  and  that  corporation  was  to 
operate  the  ships  which  were  to  be  bought  or  constructed  by  the 
shipping  board  and  turned  over  to  it. 

The  measure  is  very  different  from  the  one  which  is  now  under 
consideration.     It  was  formulated  at  that  time  purely  and  solely 
as  an  emergency  measure.    It  was  designed  to  meet  the  situation  as 
it  then  existed  by  enabling  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
through  the  medium  of  the  proposed  corporation  to  secure  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  tons  of  vessels  which  were  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  this  corporation  and  used  for  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.    I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  thtt 
if  that  bill  had  passed  we  would  now  be  in  possession  of  a  veiy 
large  fleet  of  excellent  merchant  vessels  which  could  be  used  eflfec- 
tivelv  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  of  frei^t 
for  foreign  shipment,  and  that  we  could  have  supplied  some  facili- 
ties to  other  ports  ot  the  country  which  have  been  suffering  enor- 
mously for  lack  of  shipping  facilities.    Take,  for  instance,  the  port 
of  Seattle.    Seattle,  I  suppose,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sufferers 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.    Not  only  have  they  had  no 
ships  in  which  to  send  grain  to  Europe  (and  Seattle  is  a  very  large 
grain  port,  as  you  know),  but  the  lumber  industry  in  Washmgton, 
which  is  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  that  State,  has  suffered  very 
^greatly  from  a  lack  of  ocean  transportation.    When  I  was  in  Seattle 
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October  i^si  I  vhi  iffa£  q^e^t  iptav  :ffiijpginir  £:xiit  ~nit 
ingtcn  to  I^wpm!  tf  :&  safii-  -^^  r^  'xnis  :a  imsisi.  ^  IHiti  r?tiM  )i!Cv«nil 
ScAttie  mad  X<f«r  Y«£ck  -vf^se  icut  z%^zmis  ^j&  <rc  ximz!»«.  ^Jisc  :i^ 
ame  as  k  vms  bcSovc  i^  jin^'imuir  «i€  mt  EarriiraBL  vujr.^'MftaHt 

with  the  appnn^  cif  tfcie  Tiiiiii  iiiii  OnnmiBRv  OmmtiisEiiaL  ITk* 
incremse  in  tbe  ibis  &  ^  ctfozaeL  f:!*JiiL  S<^  Tick  te  IJnr«ffi?if^  <Mr«r 
the  y^teinighip  linesw  vludk  u«  nx  n^EuiOiii  oy  aor 
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agency.  The  rate  <ff  Iiciglito  firoB  Seanfie  i»  Liroepix^I  bw^  wttntr  vl 
m  normal  times.  1$  ceats  a  iMafccL  S*^  toic  <fiiiit  i«e  c&e  •irfiK'vaf:^  in 
tbe  rates  by  rail  and  vater  c^tv  as  acafzst  i&f  v^&ser  rxte  ote^.Te  t!» 
war  between  Seattle  and  Lmipodt — 7±  chus  per  boiSML  Bi>«;w-  ;i^uitift 
18  cents  per  bosliel  then. 

Mr.  Cunar.  Has  the  Panama  Cana!  Ox.  czioeiaied  its  ntvsf 

SecretaiT  McAnoo.  Xo.  sir:  I  diink  not. 

Mr.  CirnT.  Do  too  not  know-  that  the  RaoBuaa  Canal  Riilrmd  did 
increase  the  rates  when  the  slides  oecnrred  there  and  thej  remaiMd 
until  die  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Fraadaeo  and  others  made  an 
awful  hoUer  about  it? 

Secretary  McAooa  I  diink  yon  will  find,  if  yon  will  «sk  the 
War  Department  about  it,  that  that  is  a  nuslake.  Tbe  Puiama 
Bailroad,  as  I  nndersUnd  (and  I  state  this  snbject  to  comKtionf  be^ 
cause  I  am  not  altoeetho*  familiar  with  it)«  pro  rated  with  the 
fltoanuhip  lines  whim  wmt  through  the  caiul  tfie  through  rale» 
which  is  lower  than  the  local  rate  for  transportation  across  the 
Tn^hinfig.  When  the  slides  occurred  the  railroad  charged  simply  the 
usual  local  rate,  since  the  diips  blocked  by  the  slides  had  no  traflk 
arrangements  for  the  throurii  rate;  and  of  course  the  local  rate  is 
higher  than  the  pro  rata  of  the  through  rate.  That,  however,  the 
War  Department  could  very  easily  mal^  clear. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  They  did  decrease  the  rate.  After  it  was  taken  up 
with  the  War  Department  here  the  Government  sent  oniers  to  their 
subordinates  to  reduce  the  rate,  and  it  was  reduceii  to  a  reasonable 
amount. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  more  than  we  can  get,  Mr.  Curry, 
from  these  steamship  companies  and  concerns  not  under  (lovornment 
control. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Absolutely  true,  but  Government  control  and  (lovcru- 
ment  ownership  are  entirely  different  propositions. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  suggested  that  six  or  seven  hundred  thouHand 
tons  of  steamships  could  have  been  purchased  if  that  bill  had  paHHod. 
Where  would  those  ships  have  been  purchased  ?     Who  had  them  for 

flile! 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  say  I  think  they  could  have  boon  nuiTlinHod. 
I  say  that  from  the  fact  that  there  were  very  copious  olrorinijH  of 
steamships  at  that  time.    In  the  report  which  the  Socrotary  of  Com- 
merce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  on  the  25111  of  .Iutui 
•IT,  1915,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  rosponso  to  a  roMo 
lution,  and  which,  as  you  will  observe,  was  a  long  time  nftor  iho  4ih 
of  September,  when  Judge  Alexander  introduced  hiH  bill,  \s\s  gav^ 
a  list  of  some  of  the  steamships  offered — some  PingliHli,  Kroiicli,  anil 
neutral  ships.     Of  course  I  did  not  investigate  thoKO  ofToriniTN  Ih^ 
cause  I  haa  no  authoritv  to  enter  into  negotintionH.     'I'ho  bill  wat- 
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pending,  and  we  could  not  do  anj'thing.  But  you  will  find  that  as 
Exiiibits  75,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  76  to  the  report,  Document  678, 
pait  2,  Sixty-third  Congress,  third  session.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
[privilege  of  offering  this  document  as  an  exhibit  to  my  statement. 
(Exhibit  No.  8.) 

Mr.  Greene.  \Vhat  page  did  you  say  that  was  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  will  find  it  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  particular  about  that  now,  but  if  you  will 
put  the  pamphlet  in  that  will  be  sufficient. 

The  (jHAiRMAN.  They  were  not  German  interned  vessels? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  the  Secretary  will  put  that  into  the  record,  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  my  purposes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  a  reference  to  the  particular  exhibit 
might  save  time  for  anyone  who  wanted  to  look  the  matter  up,  and 
witn  your  permission  t  will  supply  the  exhibit  when  I  get  a  tran- 
script of  the  stenographer's  notes.  I  have  it  here,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  put  my  hands  on  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  hearing? 

Secretarv  McAnoo.  Yes;  I  offer  it  as  Exhibit  No.  8.  I  believe  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  purchased  six  or  seven  hundred 
tliousand  tons  of  vessels  at  that  time  at  bargain  rates.  There  were  a 
great  many  steamship  brokers  who  called  at  the  Treasury  after  this 
Sill  was  introduced  and  talked  to  me  about  it.  I  said,  "  Of  course,  I 
have  no  power  to  negotiate,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  until 
power  is  conferred  by  the  Government  to  act."  Ships  were  offered, 
as  I  recall  it,  all  the  way  from  $40  to  $60  a  ton.  Many  of  them,  as  I 
said  before,  were  English  vessels,  some  were  French  vessels,  and  a 
great  many  were  neutral  vessels — Scandinavian  vessels. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  those  vessels  or  similar  vessels  or  any  number  of 
vessels  now  in  the  market,  to  your  knowledge? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  not.  I  think  very  few  could  be  had  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  even  if  this  bill  should  pass  there  would  be  no 
opportunit}'  to  buy  vessels? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  doubt  if  we  could  buy  very  many,  although 
vessels  can  be  bought;  there  are  a  few  being  sold. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Was  there  anything  in  this  published  statement  by 
Mr.  B.  N.  Baker,  on  November  21,  that  it  was  intended  to  buy  the 
ships  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  There  was  no  intention.  Mr.  Baker  spoke  to 
me  about  it;  he  said  it  would  be  possible  to  buy  those  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  He  makes  a  positive  statement  in  this  signed  articlai 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  Mr.  Baker  is  mistaken  about  it;  but 
he  is  here  and  can  speak  for  himself.  Mr.  Baker  spoke  to  me  in  the 
early  days  of  the  discussion,  saying  that  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  that  it  was  possible  to 
buy  that  fleet  of  vessels.  Of  course,  it  did  not  go  any  further  than 
a  mere  suggestion  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  would  not  have  increased  the  number  of  ves- 
sels, would  it  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  would  have  increased  the  number  of  vessdb 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States.    Of  course,  the  great  point, 
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g:entlemen,  was  this:  That  while  the  purchase  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  vessels  at  that  time  would  not  have  added  to 
the  world's  tonnage,  it  would  have  added  to  the  tonnage  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  would  have  put  us  in  control  of  the  facilities 
and  instrumentalities  for  protecting  ourselves,  which  we  do  not  now 
have.  I  do  not  think  that  it  makes  so  much  diffei^ence  whether  you 
increase  the  world's  tonnage  or  not,  so  long  as  you  take  care  of  our 
own  interests. 
Mr.  Loud.  It  would  not  have  relieved  the  situation,  then,  would  iti 
Secretary  MgAdoo.  Whjr  not? 

Mr.  Loud.  The  same  ships  are  in  the  service  now,  and  the  same 
diips  would  be  in  the  service  then. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  but  we  would  have  them  in  our  service, 
and  they  would  not  be  in  the  other  fellow's  service;  they  would  be 
under  our  control,  and  we  could  provide  service  at  reasonable  rates 

and  prevent  extortionate  rates 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  not  true  that  manj  of  those  ships  which 
belonged  to  the  International  Mercantile  Marme  were  under  Britidi 
registry,  and  have  since  been  commandeered  by  that  Government 
and  taken  out  of  the  commerce  of  the  world;  is  not  that  correct! 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  correct.  You  see  this  must  be  consid^ 
ered,  that  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  is  the  controlling 
stockholder  in  the  White  Star  Line  and  other  foreign  steamship 
lines,  and  if  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  had  been 
controlled  by  some  agency  which  was  looking  out  for  the  interests 
of  the  shippers  of  this  country,  as  the  Government  would  have  been, 
for  instance,  if  it  had  gotten  control  of  that  company,  all  of  the 
British  and  other  vessels  which  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Co.  controlled  through  British  or  foreign  corporations  could  have 
been  transferred  to  the  American  flag  and  would  have  been  available 
for  our  service  instead  of  the  service  of  foreign  governments.  They 
would  be  carrying  American  commerce  instead  of  troops.  So  that 
it  would  have  improved  our  situation  distinctly  and  immeasurably. 
Mr.  Greene.  If  those  vessels  could  not  have  been  commandeered, 
other  vessels  would  have  been  commandeered  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, would  thev  not? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  They  could  not  have  commandeered  this  Gov- 
ernment's vessels,  of  course. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  they  would  have  taken  some  vessels;  if  they 
lost  the  opportunity  to  have  those,  they  would  have  taken  others? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  If  they  could  have  gotten  them,  I  presume 
they  would.  But  the  situation  is  like  this:  Suppose  I  am  operating 
a  competing  line  of  railroad  from  here  to  Chicago  but  have  insuffi- 
cient locomotives.  If  I  can  buy  locomotives  from  some  other  country 
and  put  them  on  my  line  of  railroad  which  will  enable  me  to  take 
care  of  my  traffic,  I  might  not  be  adding  anything  to  the  number  of 
locomotives  in  the  world,  but  I  certainly  would  be  adding  to  the 
number  of  locomotives  available  for  our  commerce  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  interests.  And  that  was  the  purpose  of  this  oill. 
Mr.  Curry.  Can  you  buy  foreign  ships  now?  Has  not  Great 
Britain,  Germanv,  and  most  all  of  the  great  maritime  nations  for- 
bidden the  transfer  of  their  ships  to  a^ foreign  flag? 
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Secretary  McAooo.  I  saw  that  stated  in  the  papers;  I  presume  it 
is  true.  If  it  is,  those  Governments  are  simpler  exhibiting  ^  human 
intelligence/'  I  must  confess,  alas,  that  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  buy  ships  now,  and  if  you  do  buy  them  you  have 
got  to  pay  high  prices  for  them.  And  that  is  where  we  made  a 
fatal  mistake  m  not  getting  in  when  we  could  have  bought  a  great 
number  of  merchant  vessel,  and  when  we  could  have  gotten  them 
cheap.  It  is  like  locking  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  is  gone. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  drift,  and  it  is  infinitely  important  that  we  should  make 
a  beginning  in  trying  to  solve  this  ^eat  problem;  because  our  for- 
eign commerce  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  larger  in 
volume  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  is  still  very  seriously  hampered 
and  very  seriously  hurt  by  a  lack  of  shipping  facilities. 

Mr.  Curry.  Now,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  France,  Austria-Hungary, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Brazil,  and  some  other  countries  have  passed 
such  a  law — absolutely  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  registry  of  their 
shipping  to  a  foreign  nag.  That  being  true,  why  ^ould  we  not 
refuse  to  transfer  the  registry  of  our  ships  to  a  foreign  flag? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  see  any  i*eason  why  we  should  not. 
Does  not  this  bill  provide  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  There  is  a  statement  here  from  the  Independent,  of 
Stockton,  Cal.,  of  February  12, 1916,  that  a  steamship  of  Mr.  Robert 
Dollar's,  for  which  he  paid  $250,000,  a  vessel  of  5,356  gross  tons,  was 
sold  by  him  to  the  Japanese  lines  for  $1,000,000.  He  was  offered 
$l,OOOjOOO  for  the  ship  Robert  DoUar  when  she  was  docked  in  San 
Francisco,  and  he  refused  it  because  he  had  a  contract  on  which  he 
would  make  $250,000  in  taking  a  cargo  from  San  Francisco  to  Vladi- 
vostok. But  after  he  had  delivered  the  cargo  at  Vladivostok  he 
then  sold  the  ship  for  $1,000,000,  the  ship  having  cost  $250,000.  I  do 
not  know  wliy  we  should  not  prohibit  the  transfer  of  our  ships  to  a 
foreign  flag  when  they  refuse  to  sell  us  their  ships. 

(The  newspaper  clipping  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

8TEAMER  "  BOBEBT  DOLLAR  "  IS  SOLD  TO  JAPANESE. 

San  Francisco,  Febf^ary  11, 

The  sale  to  Japanese  owners  of  the  American  steamer  Robert  Dollar  was 
announceil  here  to-ihiy  by  the  Dolhir  Steamship  Co.  It  was  said  that  the  price 
was  in  exct^ss  of  one  million. 

The  Robert  Dollar,  now  in  Vladivostok,  is  a  vessel  of  5,356  pross  tons  and  was 
built  in  1911  in  (llasgow  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The  vessel,  with  the  other  British 
ships  of  the  Dollar  fleet,  was  placed  under  the  American  flag  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Euroi)ean  war  when  German  cruisers  were  busy  on  the  Pacific. 

An  offer  of  $1,000,000  was  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  Robert  Dollar  a  few 
months  ago,  but  refuse<l.  as  the  trip  on  which  the  ves.sel  was  then  engaged 
promised  a  profit  of  $250,000,  the  original  cost  of  the  steamer. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  see  no  reason,  either;  although,  of  course,  as 
an  economic  question,  in  large  measure,  this  may  be  true;  and  if  it  is, 
it  is  rather  essential,  because  I  understood  Mr.  Dollar  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  business  by  the  seamen's  act. 

Mr.  Curry.  Mr.  Dollar  never  had  a  ship  under  the  American  flag 
in  the  over-seas  trade  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

The  CiiAiRT^fAN.  He  was  here  the  other  day  and  never  looked 
happier  in  his  life  to  me. 

Ml'.  Greene.  T  understood  he  was  going  to  transfer  all  of  his  ves- 
sels to  Vaiieonver  anyway. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  see  why  he  did  it,  because  certainly 
they  are  making  money  every  day  on  every  voyage.  Ships  have  be^i 
bought  and  are  being  bought  to-day  which  are  making  more  than 
their  entire  cost  in  a  single  voyage  and  coming  back  in  oallast;  and 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  shipowner  to 
desert  the  flag,  this  is  the  time ;  and  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a 
man  who  has  ships  under  the  American  flag  ought  to  be  patriotic 
enough  to  keep  them  under  the  American  flag,  especially  when  they 
are  making  fortunes  on  every  trip,  this  is  the  time  he  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Is  not  this  primarily  the  thought  back  of  this 
whole  legislation,  that  inasmucn  as  the  European  Governments  now 
at  war  have  taken  over  practically  all  of  the  railway  and  steamship 
transportation  lines,  and  the  same  being  nationalized — usurping, 
so  to  speak,  the  functions  and  rights  of  private  and  corporate  interests 
that  formerly  owned  them — ^that  when  the  war  is  over  there  will  be 
the  greatest  commercial  rivalry  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  the 
nations  that  have  lost  their  trade  will  seek  to  regain  it  and  to  extend 
it,  and  every  country  will  attempt  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
commercial  activity,  and  inasmuch  as  European  countries  have  na- 
tionalized those  activities,  thus  overcoming  and  outstripping  private 
and  even  corporate  interests,  that  therefore  they  are  outstripping  us 
in  this  commercial  conquest  as  long  as  we  permit  our  commerce  to 
remain  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  private  and  corporate  interests, 
and  therefore  we  should  ourselves  nationalize  in  a  measure,  or  seek 
so  to  do,  so  as  to  give  an  impetus  to  that  increased  activity  which  we 
ourselves  expect  to  take  part  in  ? 

That  is  rather  crudely  and  inadequately  expressed,  but  the  thought 
is  that  private  interests  in  the  future  can  not  cope  with  nationalized 
interests,  because  once  the  step  is  taken  forward  by  a  government 
it  will  not  be  retraced  either  in  times  of  war  or  in  times  of  peace? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  true  and  that  it  is 
essentially  a  part  of  preparedness,  both  economically  and  physically, 
for  this  Nation  to  take  similar  measures  for  our  protection;  and  I 
think  that,  to  the  extent  the  foreign  governments  have  extended  their 
powers  over  the  shipping  of  their  respective  countries,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  organize  and  concentrate  the  powers  of  this  Nation 
to  enable  us  to  protect  our  own  interests. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  That  is  the  thought  I  had  in  mind,  that  we  have  got 
to  keep  step  with  that  movement. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  may  say  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
vessels  (and  I  advert  to  this,  gentlemen,  simply  because  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  should  learn  the  lessons  of  the  past  in  order 
that  we  may  exercise  more  intelligent  judgment  in  the  future,  T 
think  it  is  obvious  to  any  man  who  wall  review  the  events  of  the  last 
year  and  a  half  that  a  very  grave  mistake  was  made  by  this  Govern- 
ment in  not  having  bought  as  great  a  number  of  merchant  vessels 
as  could  have  been  obtained  at  that  time.  Had  it  done  so,  the  extor- 
tionate and  fabulous  rates  of  freight  which  now  prevail  upon  the 
ocean  could  have  been,  so  far  as  the  vessels  under  Government  super- 
vision are  concerned,  cut  50  or  75  per  cent,  and  those  vessels  could 
have  earned  their  full  cost  even  at  those  reduced  rates  within  a  sin- 
gle year — they  could  have  earned  more  than  their  full  cost.  And  I 
think  they  could  have  exercised  a  very  potential  influence  upon  the 
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general  level  of  freight  rates  upon  the  ocean ;  they  could  have  exer- 
cised an  influence  upon  it  just  as  the  war-risk  insurance  bureau,  with 
only  $5,000,000  of  capital,  has  exercised  a  very  potential  influence 
upon  the  general  war-risk  insurance  rates  of  tne  world.  And  cer- 
tainly we  could  sell  those  ships  to-day,  if  we  had  bought  them,  at 
twice  their  original  cost — possibly  more. 

Looking  at  it  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint,  I  think  it 
will  be  conceded  that  we  woula  have  made  a  very  cood  bargain  in- 
deed if  we  had  bought  those  ships  at  that  time.  And,  in  addition 
to  that,  wuth  the  control  of  that  large  tonnage  and  the  operation  of 
it  now  under  the  American  flag,  we  certainly  could  have  contributed 
very  greatly  to  the  alleviation  of  the  present  difficulties  from  which 
our  snippers  are  suffering  in  getting  their  products  into  foreign 
markets. 

The  present  bill  is  designed,  however,  to  be  a  very  much  more  con- 
structive and  permanent  measure  than  the  bill  introduced  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914.  That  bill,  as  I  said  before^  was  purely  an  emergency 
measure,  and  was  designed  to  meet  a  condition  which  was  then  acute, 
and  which,  I  think,  could  have  been  met  if  that  bill  had  been  passed. 
The  j^resent  bill  goes  a  great  deal  further  than  that;  it  creates  a 
shipping  board  to  be  of  a  permanent  character,  with  very  large 
powers  of  regulation  and  supervision.  It  gives  this  board  the  power 
to  purchase  or  construct  ships  which  will  be  suitable  as  naval  auxil- 
iaries, so  that  they  may  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  program 
of  preparedness  for  national  defense. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  having  the  Navy  supplied  with  at  least  a  part  of  the  naval 
auxiliaries,  which  it  will  need  if  war  ever  comes,  to  make  it  an  effec- 
tive fighting  unit.  I  believe  Admiral  Benson  was  here  yesterday,  and 
he  can  tell  you  more  about  that  than  I  can.  The  figures  I  received 
from  the  Navy  Department  some  time  ago  showed  that  we  did  not 
have,  in  our  merchant  fleet  to-day,  enough  vessels  to  give  the  Navy, 
as  it  exists  to-day,  sufficient  naval  auxiliaiy  support  in  time  of  war; 
and  that  we  would  require  for  the  Navy,  as  it  exists  to-day,  some- 
thing like  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  tons  more  of  naval  auxil- 
iaries than  we  could  possibly  commandeer  from  the  present  merchant 
shipping.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bijl  is  to  provide  the  ship- 
ping board  with  enough  money  to  enable  it  to  build  or  purchase — 
preferably  to  build — in  our  own  shipyards  a  fleet  of  merchant  ves- 
sels adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  as  auxiliaries,  and  to  have 
them  used  in  time  of  peace  for  the  service  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country  and  the  creation  of  a  necessary  naval-reserve  personnel 
from  which  the  Government  can  recruit  the  naval  vessels  in  time 
of  war ;  and  to  provide  the  necessary  trained  organization  to  operate 
those  merchant  vessels  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war.  The 
board  is  authorized  under  this  bill  to  lease  or  charter  these  vessels, 
or  to  sell  these  vessels  to  American  citizens,  with  a  reservation  that 
they  may  be  taken  back  in  case  they  are  needed  by  the  Government, 
upon  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. That  relates,  of  course,  only  to  vessels  which  this  board  may 
acquire  either  by  purchase  or  sale. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  board  may  have  the  power  to  or- 
ganize a  corporation  and  to  take  a  majority  or  all  of  the  stock  of 
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that  corporation,  in  behalf  of  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  some  of  these  vessels,  or  such  number  of  them  as  the  board 
may,  in  its  discretion,  think  desirable  in  the  interests  of  American 
commerce.  My  own  view  is  that  these  ships  should  not  be  operated 
in  the  foreign  trade  by  this  corporation  (it  is  not  a  Government  opera- 
tion, it  is  an  operation  by  a  corporation,  in  which  the  Government  is 
merely  a  stockholder)  in  competition  with  established  ship  lines  owned 
by  our  citizens,  which  are  furnishing  satisfactory  service  at  reason- 
able rates;  but  that  this  corporation,  if  it  should  be  organized  by  the 
shipping  board,  should  operate  ships  wherever  it  would  be  necessary 
to  extend,  or  desirable  to  extend,  American  commerce  and  to  operate 
them  to  those  parts  of  the  world  where  private  capital  does  not  pro- 
vide satisfactory  facilities  at  reasonable  rates.  The  bill  does  not 
make  it  mandatory  upon  this  board  to  organize  such  a  corporation 
and  to  operate  any  ships  througli  that  corporation ;  it  is  merely  em- 
powered to  do  so.  And  I  think  on  reflection  that  you  will  see  that 
this  is  a  very  necessary  power  for  this  board  to  have,  if  the  public 
interest  is  to  be  protected ;  because  if  the  board  has  the  power  merely 
to  lease  or  to  sell  these  ships,  and,  as  the  alternative  of  that,  to  tie 
them  up  in  our  harbors  and  allow  them  to  remain  idle  (and,  as  you 
know,  steamships  depreciate  very  rapidly  when  idle),  then  the  public 
would  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  shipowners,  who  would  know  that 
the  Government  could  not  protect  itself  because  it  would  have  to  let 
the  ships  remain  idle  unless  they  were  leased  or  sold  to  them  upon 
their  own  terms. 

And  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Federal  reserve  act.  When  that  act  was  under  consideration  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  national 
banks  of  the  country  would  become  members  of  this  system.  It  was, 
of  course,  recognized  that  unless  the  national  banks  at  least  became 
welded  into  the  Federal  reserve  system,  so  that  we  had  one  effective 
and  powerful  financial  agency  in  the  country,  a  homogeneous  agency 
under  national  control,  it  would  be  impossible  to  protect  our  finan- 
cial situation  and  give  the  country  that  elastic  system  of  currency 
and  expansive  system  of  credit  which  every  student  of  the  question 
recognized  as  essential  to  our  present  and  future  prosperity.  If  the 
national  banks  had  failed  to  come  into  the  Federal  reserve  system 
by  refusing  to  become  stockholders  in  the  Federal  reserve  banks, 
the  system  could  not  have  been  established. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  they  had  not  come  in  they  would  have  been  out  of 
business,  would  they- not,  under  that  act?  You  would  have  organ- 
ized other  banks  and  they  would  have  been  shoved  aside.  They  had 
to  cf)me  in  because  they  could  not  help  it. 

.*>ecretary  McAdoo.  It  am  coming  to  that;  that  is  exactly  what  I 
want  to  explain.  A  provision  was  inserted  in  this  bill,  which  I  will 
iiunte.     Section  2  of  the  Federal  reserve  act  provides  as  follows : 

Should  tlie  subscriptions  by  banks  to  the  stock  of  said  Federal  reserve  banks 
or  any  one  or  more  of  them  be,  in  the  judjiment  of  the  organization  committee, 
in«ufri<-ient  to  provide  the  amount  of  capital  required  therefor,  then  and  in 
rh:U  €*vent  the  said  organization  committee  may,  under  conditions  and  regula- 
ti'»ri*«  to  l>e  prescribed  by  it,  offer  to  public  subscription  at  par  such  an  amount 
r.f  stcK'k  in  said  Federal  reserve  banks,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  as  said 
r^»riimirtee  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  to  payment  and 
jst«K-k  liability  as  provided  for  member  banks. 
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No  individual,  copartnership,  or  corporation  other  than  a  member  bank  of 
Its  district  shall  be  permitted  to  subscribe  for  or  to  hold  at  any  time  more 
than  $25,000  par  value  of  stock  in  any  Federal  reserve  bank.  Sa<^  stock  shall 
be  known  us  public  stock  and  may  be  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  Federal 
reserve  bank  by  the  chairman  of  the  board*  of  directors  of  such  bank. 

Should  the  total  subscriptions  by  banks  and  the  public  to  the  stock  of  said 
Federal  reserve  banks,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
organization  conmiittee,  insufficient  to  provide  the  amount  of  capital  required 
therefor,  then  and  in  that  event  the  said  organization  committee  sliall  allot  to 
the  United  States  such  an  amount  of  said  stock  as  said  committee  shall  deter- 
mine. Said  United  States  stock  shall  be  paid  for  at  par  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  in  such  man- 
ner, at  such  times,  and  at  such  price,  not  less  than  par,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  determine. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  organization  committee  to  subscribe 
for  any  stock  on  the  pait  of  the  United  States.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Government  was  prepared  to  take  that  stocky  so  that  the  estabU^- 
ment  of  those  banks  was  put  beyond  all  question,  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  offer  any  of  the  stock  for  sale.  And  I  have  the  feeling  that 
if  this  marine  bill  should  pass,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Government 
has  the  power  to  operate  ships  in  the  interests  of  commerce  of  thb 
United  States^  will  very  likely  make  it  unnecessary  that  it  shall  do 
so.  I  think,  lurthermore,  that  the  possession  of  that  power  by  this 
board  will  make  the  people  who  wish  to  buy  or  lease  these  ships 
offer  to  the  Government  a  reasonable  price  for  them.  In  other  words, 
the  public  interest  will  not  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
want  to  buy  or  chailer  ships,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  offer  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  charter  of  those  vessels,  or  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  vessels  themselves,  if  they  buy  them. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  feel  assured  that  private  interests  will  take 
stock  in  this  company  ? 

Secretary  McAixx).  No;  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  private 
intei*ests  should  take  stock;  because  you  have  this  difference  in  those 
two  matters.  The  only  alternative  of  the  banks  was  to  take  the 
stock  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  or  the  Government  would  take  it; 
in  this  case  the  alternative  is  for  American  citizens  or  corporations 
to  lease  or  to  buy  tliese  vessels  or  the  Government  will  operate  them. 
So  that  I  think  it  is  perfectlv  clear  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  that  this  board  shall  have  a  discretionary  power 
which  will  enable  it  to  protect  the  public  interest  against  people  who 
otherwise  might — I  do  not  say  they  would,  but  we  nave  to  recognize 
the  avarice  of  human  nature — make  their  own  terms  for  leases  or 
purchases  of  these  ships  if  the  Government  has  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing but  lease  or  sell  them. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  do  think  the  Government  should  run  the  ships 
after  constructing  them? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  will  have  to 
run  the  ships,  but  if  conditions  arise  where,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
shippinjg  board,  the  commerce  of  this  country  needs  the  operation  of 
some  OT  those  vessels,  then  I  think  the  board  should  have  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  operating  such  ships  through  this  corporation. 
There  is  a  very  decided  difference  between  the  operation  of  the  ships 
by  a  corporation  in  which  the  Government  is  merely  a  stockholder 
and  the  operation  of  ships  through  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gk>yem- 
ment  itself.    Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Panama  Biailroad  &  Steam- 
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ship  Co. :  Suppose  m  ddpper  orer  the  lines  of  that  compmiT,  eil 
bj  rmU  or  steunEhm,  most  sue  the  oompftiiy  to  assert  a  claim; lie  deals 
inth  it  just  as  lie  does  with  any  other  business  corporation,  and  the 
soTereicnty  of  the  GoTemment  is  not  in  any  way  involv^,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  Tessels  operated  directly  by  we  Gk>vemment — 
as  naTml  yessels,  for  instance. 

Tfa^  CaAiSMAX.  Like  Senator  Weeks  proposed  in  his  bill  t 
Secretary  McAnoa  Yes^  sir;  like  Senator  Weeks  prop(»ed  in  his 
bilL  In  that  case  the  claimant  would  have  to  sue  tne  Government 
in  Uie  Court  of  Claims  and  would  have  to  deal  with  the  Government 
itself  in^^^^d  of  dealing  with  a  business  corporation  whose  officers 
have,  of  course,  greater  elasticity  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  corp<»ration. 

Mr.  CuHRT.  Of  course  the  corporaticm  could  sue  and  be  sued. 
Secretary  McAooa  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdt.  If  the  Government  does  form  this  Corporation  that 
is  spoken  of,  that  corporation  may  operate  some  of  tne  vessels  ob- 
taiMd  under  this,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Gk>vemment  may  lease 
the  other  vessels,  or  other  of  the  vessels,  to  private  enterprise,  as  I 
understand  it.  Is  that  correct? 
Secretary  McAooa  Exactly. 

Mr.  BEardt.  So  that  some  of  the  vessels  that  we  obtain  under  this 
bOl  mi^t  be  leased  to  private  enterprise  or  corporations  while  the 
others  for  which  we  could  find  no  private  enterprise  would  be  oper- 
ated under  a  corporation  formed  imder  this  law ! 

Secretary  MgAdoo.  Exactly.    I  think  I  could  illustrate  it  by  a 
concrete  example,  Mr.  Hardy.    Senator  Weeks's  bill  recognized  the 
fact  that  we  did  need  improved  facilities  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  even  before  the  European  war  broke  out,  and  his  bill  was 
an  effort,  and  I  think  it  was  a  very  commendable  effort,  to  provide 
sach  facilities.    He  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  doing  what  I 
think  we  all  realize  ought  to  be  done,  to  improve  our  commerce  and 
relations  with  South  America  and  other  countries.    He  had  in  mind 
the  utilization  of  this  great  Panama  Canal,  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  already  almost  $400,000,000,  and  the  improvement 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  whole  western  coast  of  South 
America  over  this  short  line  which  has  been  established  by  the  open- 
ing of  that  canal.    Now  let  us  assume  this  bill  was  passed  and  this 
board  had  the  ships.    Many  of  those  ships  might  be  leased  or  sold 
to  American  citizens  or  corporations — the  bill  wisely  limits  the  lease 
or  sale  to  American  citizens  or  corporations — and  they  might  operate 
those  ships  somewhere  else.    They  would  naturally  operate  tliein 
where  they  could  make  the  most  profit  out  of  them.     They  inialit 
say,  "This   line   to   Chile   which    Mr.   Weeks   proposes   is   a    lean 
line:  there  may  be  very  little  profit  in  it;  there  may  l)e  none  in  it  for 
some  time."     But  the  interests  of  the  United  States  might  rc(]iiire 
that  such  a  line  should  be  operated.     I  think  that  Mr.  Weeks's  bill 
and  the  debate  which  followed  it  clearly  shows  that  everybody,  with- 
out partisan  consideration  of  the  question,  regarded  the  establishment 
of  such  a  line  as  beneficial  to  the  TJnited  States.     Now,  the  shipping 
board  could,  in  such  a  case,  cause  a  corporation  to  be  organized  as 
provided  in  this  bill,  transfer  the  necessary  vessels  to  it,  and  that 
corporation  could  operate  these  vessels  to  Chile  and  touch  at  inter- 
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mediate  ports  with  advantage  to  the  business  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  South  and  Central  America. 
Without  such  power  the  shipping  board  would  be  helpless  to  meet 
such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Loud.  And  this  Weeks  bill  was  an  effort  to  put  into  use  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  which  were  then  lying  dormant  and 
which  are  now  lying  dormant? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Those  ships  were  not  dormant;  those  are 
cruisers  which  he  wanted  to  use  and  they  are  in  service  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Loud.  The  Army  transports  and  naval  cruisers  which  could 
be  spared  were  dormant  as  far  as  commercial  work  was  concerned. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  He  specified  several  of  the  fast  cruisers  in  the 
original  resolution,  cruisers  which  were  actively  in  service  which  he 
proposed  to  put  into  commercial  use. 

Mr.  Loud.  But  they  were  dormant  so  far  as  commercial  purposes 
were  concerned? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Loud.  And  that  would  increase  the  tonnage  of  the  world  com- 
mercially, to  that  extent? 

Secretarjr  McAdoo.  Yes.  They  could  carry,  as  I  recall,  150  tons  of 
express  freight  each  and  probably  15  to  20  passengers  and  the  maiL 

Mr.  Loud.  Yes ;  and  something  like  500,000  tons  in  army  and  naval 
auxiliaries. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  like  such  an 
amount  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  Loud.  There  is  300,000  in  the  Navy  alone,  and  I  think  24 
ships,  army  transports,  besides  the  Panama  Doats. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  may  be,  but  it  is  not  all  available  for 
commercial  uses. 

Mr.  Loud.  Not  all,  but  a  portion  of  it  is. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  A  portion  of  it  could  be  used,  I  understand, 
but  not  a  very  great  portion.  However,  to  such  extent  as  it  is  avail- 
able and  can  be  utilized  it  ought  to  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Loud.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  also  a  provision  in  this  bill  to  purchase 
vessels  as  naval  auxiliaries. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Will  you  just  allow  me  to  elaborate  the  point 
I  was  maWing  when  interrupted,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions.  Suppose  that  no  one  would  lease  or  buv  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  this  line  to  the  west  coast  of  Chue.  Then 
this  board  will  have  the  power  to  organize  a  corporation  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  stock  of  that  corporation  for  the  Government,  and  it 
can  offer  private  capital,  if  it  wants  to,  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  that  stock  subscription.  Probably  private  capital  would  not  take 
it;  but  if  it  did  nof.  it  would  make  no  difference,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  could  take  it  and  transfer  to  this  corporation  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  vessels  to  enable  that  corporation  to  operate  a  line 
between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Valparaiso,  Chile.  Tliev 
would  be  merchant  vessels  constructed  with  reference  to  naval  needs 
in  time  of  war  and  with  reference  to  the  particular  commercial 
needs  of  this  particular  line.  To  that  extent  tne  Government  would 
then  have  provided  the  commerce  of  this  countiy  with  instrumentali- 
ties for  commerce  which  are  very  sorely  needed. 
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As  I  said  before,  the  bill  does  not  make  it  mandatory  upon  the 
shipping  board  to  organize  such  a  corporation  and  to  operate  such 
ships  through  a  corporation.  The  board  will  have  the  power  to  do 
tlut  along  with  the  power  to  lease  or  sell  vessels.  I  assume  that 
Che  board  in  all  cases  would  look  conditions  squarely  in  the  face  and 
deal  with  them  upon  their  merits  and  with  due  regard  to  what  was 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  those  vessels  are  used  as  naval  auxiliaries  and 
should  be  carrying  ammunition  and  all  such  material,  and  there 
should  be  trouble  oetween  the  nations,  would  not  the  use  of  those 
vessels  by  the  United  States  be  more  dangerous  than  if  private  indi- 
viduals used  those  vessels? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No,  sir.    Why  should  it  be? 
Mr.  Greene.  Would  it  not  involve  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional trouble? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  any  more  than  if 

the  vessels  were  owned  by  private  individuals.    If  the  Government 

was  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation  operating  those  vessels,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  use  of  those 

Tessels,  if  they  should  be  used  as  naval  auxiliaries,  and  therefore  be 

United  States  vessels,  backed  by  the  power  of  the^  United  States, 

would  there  not  be  some  international  difficulties  arise  with  foreign 

naticHis  if  some  foreign  nation  should  seize  one  of  those  vessels? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  They  would  not  be  used  as  naval  auxiliaries, 
excqit  in  time  of  war,  by  this  Government,  of  course;  so  that  you 
wouW  not  have  that  problem  to  confront  you  in  time  of  peace.    If 

the  vessels  were  sold  to  an  individual 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  not  sold;  but  used  to  ship  supplies  for  the 
Navy.  As  I  understood  Admiral  Benson  to  say  yesterday,  they  have 
vessels  now  to  transport  supplies  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
various  places.  And  if  they  transport  all  these  materials  that  are 
necessary  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  Navv  and  tranport,  for  instance, 
meats  and  flour  and  anything  that  is  of  use  to  keep  the  Navy  alive 
(because  the  Navy  could  not  survive  unless  it  had  something  to  sur- 
vive on;  the  men  could  not  live  without  it)— if  they  were  used  for 
that  purpose  and  were  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  the 
vessels  should  be  seized  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  would  there 
not  be  some  difficulty  to  arise  that  would  disturb  our  interniitional 

relations  ? 
Secretarv  McAdoo.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could.    And  then  operated 

bvwhom?^ 

Mr.  Greene.  Operated  by  the  Initod  States. 

Secretarv  McAdoo.  Directly? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  under  this  bill.  Indirection  can  not  alter  the 
fact.  The  fact  that  you  do  it  indirectly  only  says  you  would  do  it 
direct Iv  if  vou  dared  to  or  not  if  you  "dared  to"  but  if  you  wanted 
to.  But  vdu  do  it  indirectly  to  got  rid  of  trouble.  Now,  would  you 
not  have  "just  as  much  trouble  as  if  you  were  to  do  it  directly? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  operation  of  these 
vessels  through  a  corporation  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  stock- 
holder? . 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  in  any  way  under  this  bill  the  Government  may 

come  into  it. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  The  only  way  the  Grovemment  could  have  any 
interest  here  that  could  be  affected,  as  I  see  it,  is  if  a  oorporation 
is  organized  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  stocldiolder 

Mr.  Greene.  And  owner. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  And  owner  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  all  of  the  stock? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Exactly  as  it  operates  the  Panama  Railroad 
&  Steamship  Co.    It  owns  all  the  stock  in  that  company. 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  nobody  has  taken  the  Panama  Canal,  and  I 
hope  they  never  will. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  All  right;  I  want  to  illustrate  my  point.  If 
the  ship  is  operated  by  a  corporation  in  which  the  Government  is 
the  sole  or  the  majority  stockholder — that  is  your  question  as  I 
understand  it? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  if  I  owned  a  vessel  and  I  got  into  trouble,  I 
would  have  to  look  out  for  myself;  but  how  about  the  United  States 
Government? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  You  could  not  look  out  for  yourself;  you 
would  have  to  ask  the  United  States  Government  to  look  out  for  you. 
That  is  just  the  point  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Greene.  Exactly.  What  I  did  1  might  be  punished  for; 
but  when  anybody  imdertook  to  punish  the  United  States  I  want  to 
know  if  that  would  not  involve  them  in  trouble? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greene,  I  would  suggest  that  you  allow  the 
Secretary  to  proceed.  I  think  we  can  clear  you  up  aft^  a  little 
while. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  you  have  votes  enough  to  clear  me  up  all 
right. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  question  because  it  is  in  the  record  at  this  point,  and  then  I  will 
proceed  with  my  statement.  Let  us  assume,  gentlemen,  that  a  vesBel 
of  the  Panama  Steamship  Co.  was  seized  by  Great  Britain  or  any 
one  of  the  belligerent  powers  and  taken  into  a  prize  court  for  any 
purpose  that  the  belligerent  thought  it  was  justified  in  seizing  the 
ship.  The  sovereigntv  of  the  United  States  is  no  more  involved  in 
that  seizure,  because  the  United  States  owns  the  stock  of  the  Panama 
company,  than  if  that  ship  was  owned  by  any  man  sitting  at  this 
table  and  operating  it  under  the  American  fla^;  because  the  affront 
is  not  to  the  property — if  it  is  an  affront  at  all — it  is  an  affront  to 
the  flae.  Once  you  lawfullv  put  the  fla^  of  the  United  States  apon 
a  vessel  the  ownership  of  tihe  vessel  is  immaterial  because  it  is  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  which  is  affronted  by  the  seizure,  whether 
the  vessel  carrying  that  flag  lawfully  is  the  property  of  an  American 
citizen  or  corporation  in  which  individuals  are  stockholders  or  a 
corporation  in  which  the  Government  is  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  good  doctrine,  if  jou  will  only  stick  to  it. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Your  question  implies  this,  Mr.  Greene,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  make  a  greater  contest 
to  protect  a  piece  of  property  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  owns  than,  it  would  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  were  lawfully  using  the  flag. 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  not  as  to  whether  they  would,  but,  if  they  took 
a  Government-owned  vessel,  whether  or  not  it  would  not  raise  a 
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question  that  would  be  more  important  than  simply  the  taking  of  a 
private  vessel? 

Secretary  MgAdoo.  The  stockholder  is  not  the  corporate  entity  at 
dl.  Here  is  a  corporation  which  is  a  distinct  entity.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  owns  some  of  the  stock  in 
this  entity 

Mr.  Greene.  Owns  it  aU. 

Secretary  MgAdoo.  Owns  it  all — ^it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  it  owns  it  in  part  or  owns  all  of  it.  The  Government,  as  a 
stockholder,  is  not  the  owner,  but  the  corporate  entity  itself  is  the 
owner  of  the  property,  whoever  may  own  the  stock.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  as  if  you  owned  stock  in  a  railroad  company.  If  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages was  brought  against  the  railroad,  you  are  not  personally  in- 
volved ;  you  could  not  be  involved  as  a  stockholder  except  in  so  far 
as  losses  or  injuries  to  the  corporation  affect  the  value  of  your  stock. 

And  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  this  provision 
of  the  biU 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  not  there  a  difference  between  the  operating  of  a 
railroad — an  electric  road  or  a  railroad — and  operating  a  vessel  on 
the  high  seas? 

Secretary  MgAdoo.  I  think  not,  sir,  except  so  far  as  the  admiralty 
laws  governing  ships  differ  from  the  laws  relating  to  railroads. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  asking  these  questions 
to  get  a  little  information,  if  you  have  it.  That  is  what  I  am  after; 
I  want  to  get  information.    I  wish  I  was  a  lawyer,  but  I  am  not. 

Secretary  MgAdoo.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  operates  steamships 
as  well  as  the  railroad  on  the  isthmus,  but  the  ownership  of  stock 
by  the  Government  does  not  involve  it  directly  in  any  questions 
irifiing  out  of  the  operation  of  that  corporation.  The  Government 
does  not  have  to  answer  because  the  Government  is  not  directly 
involved  one  way  or  the  other — only  indirectly — and  its  sovereignty 
is  no  more  involved  in  questions  affecting  the  Panama  Steamship 
Co.  than  it  is  in  the  ship  which  any  man  sitting  at  this  table  might 
own  and  operate  lawfully  under  American  registry,  because  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  the  flag 
is  respected  and  that  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  whether  corporate  or 
individual,  are  duly  regarded  when  those  citizens  are  lawfully  exer- 
cising the  powers  and  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  BaNGHELOE.  And  would  not  that  be  the  same,  Mr.  Secretary, 
whether  they  were  owned  by  private  individuals  in  part  and  by  the 
Government  in  part  or  all  by  the  Government,  just  so  the  American 
flag  floats  over  it  ? 

Secretary  MgAdoo.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Curry.  Is  that  the  way  Great  Britain  looks  on  an  attack  on 
the  Suez  Canal,  in  which  she  is  a  majority  stockholder? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That,  Mr.  Curry,  is  a  very  different  proposi- 
tion. The  Suez  Canal  is  fixed  property,  an  international  highway, 
affected  by  treaty  obligations  and  governed  by  totally  different 
laws  and  considerations. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  only  a  majority  stockholder. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  We  are  not  merely  a  majority  stockholder  in 
the  Panama  Canal.  We  own  it  outright,  and  a  different  rule  applies. 
The  users  of  the  canal  are  shipowners  who  operate  ships  on  the 
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high  seas,  and  the  questions  we  are  considering  relate  to  the  ships 
themselves  and  not  to  the  canal.  The  States,  lor  instance,  control 
the  highways,  and  questions  relating  to  them  are  quite  different 
from  those  arising  out  of  the  operation  by  private  owners  of  auto- 
mobiles or  vehicles  on  such  highways. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  this  is  very  important  as  to  the  attitude^  of 
the  American  Government,  if  a  question  of  this  kind  should  arise. 
There  is  a  close  question  of  international  law  involved  there  and  as 
to  whether  there  would  be  friendly  relations  or  whether  it  would 
be  looked  upon  as  an  unfriendly  act  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
looked  into  very  carefully.  If  a  belligerent  should  pick  up  one  of  my 
ships  and  take  it  into  a  prize  court,  the  United  States  Government 
unaer  international  law  should  protect  me  to  the  extent  of  its  ability, 
that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  we  had  agreed  unanimously  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  complete  his  statement. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  Secretary  has  asked  to  have  this  done  now. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  just  asked  to  answer  that  question  since  it 
had  been  propounded  by  Mr.  Greene  and  put  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  tnat. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  think  it  is  an  important  subject  and  should  be 
developed,  of  course. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  wish  to  interject  myself  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  the  Secretary  said  he  wanted  to  finish  this  proposition  up  now, 
But  if  he  would  rather  continue  I  will  defer  to  his  wishes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  If  vou  will  pei-mit  me,  gentlemen,  to  continue 
this  discussion,  I  should  like  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  specifically  provides  that  " all  vessels" — ^this  is  section 


purchased,  olmrteriMl,  or  leased  from  the  board,  as  herein  provide<l,  shaH  be 
repistertHl  or  enrolled  under  the  laws  of  the  Uniteil  States  as  vessels  of  the 
United  States  and  entitles!  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  appertaining  to  vessels 
of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  shall,  when  and  while  employed  solely  as  nierchant 
vessels,  be  in  all  n»spects  subjtx-t  to  all  laws,  regulations,  and  liabilities  gov- 
erning merchant  vessels,  whether  the  United  States  be  interested  therein,  as 
<»wner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  shall  have  or  hold  any  mortgage,  lien,  or  other 
Int(Test  therein.     •     •    • 

Now,  the  United  States  (Tovcrnment  has,  by  that  provision  specifi- 
cally put  foreign  nations  and  evervb(  dy  else  on  notice  that  it  has 
divested  itself  absolutely  of  anv  rights  as  a  sovereign  in  these  vessels 
and  that  they  shall  be  treatecl  exactly  as  privately  owned  vessels, 
and  shall  he  subject  to  all  laws,  international  and  otherwise,  govern- 
ing merchant  vessels  of  this  character  operated  upon  the  high  seas. 
So  that  there  is  no  possibility  under  the  express  provisions  of  the  bill 
itself  for  any  question  to  arise,  any  international  quoijtion  of  the  kind 
you  have  described, and  I  go  so  far  as  to  say— I  have  been  a  lawyer; 
at  least  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  have  tried  to  practice,* but 
don't  claim  to  be  a  very  good  one — I  do  not  think  there  ciin  be  the 
slightest  question  in  international  law  as  to  the  status  of  a  vessel  in 
which  the  United  States  or  anybody  else  is  a  stockholder,  whether 
that  provision  is  in  the  bill  or  not. 

Mr.  (iREKNE.  Then,  the  provision  is  not  of  any  value? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  it  is  essential,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  very  wise  provision  to  meet  the  very  point  you  are  raising,  be- 
cause it  unquestionably  sets  that  question  at  rest. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  does  not  quite,  in  my  mind. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  feel  assured  in  my  own  mind  that  no  such 
question  could  arise. 

I  should  like  to  refer,  for  a  moment,  to  the  importance  of  this 
measure  as  providing  essential  naval  auxiliaries.    Under  the  powers 
of  this  bill  the  board  will  have  authority  to  expend  $50,000,000  in 
the  construction  of  ships,  with  reference  to  their  availability  and  use- 
fulness as  naval  auxiliaries.    It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  is  put  on  this  board.    There  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  merchant  vessels  can  be  constructed  with  reference  to  naval 
uses  and  not  impair  their  usefulness  in  any  way  as  merchant  vessels, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  them  an  immensely  valuable  adjunct  as 
an  efficient  part  of  our  Navy.    One  of  the  troubles  with  our  Navy, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  that  we  have  not  developed  homogeneously  and 
correlatively  all  of  its  parts,  and  we  have  always  been  particularly 
negligent  of  the  necessity  for  naval  auxiliaries.    You  could  not  keep 
a  fleet  at  sea,  coaled,  provisioned,  and  ammunitioned  in  time  of  war, 
unless  you  have  these  absolutely  essential  merchant  marine  naval 
auxiliaries.    It  is  true  you  can  improvise  out  of  your  merchant  fleet, 
if  you  have  adequate  tonnage,  makeshift  naval  auxiliaries.    We  had 
that  experience  in  the  Spanish-American  War.    I  won't  read  a  list 
of  these  vessels  now,  but  I  should  like  to  put  into  the  record  a  list 
of  the  vessels  that  were  bought  by  the  Navy  in  1898,  costing  ap- 
proximately $18,000,000.     (Exhibit  No.  9.)     And,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  Navy  leased  certain  vessels  for  use  during  the  war  at  an 
additional   cost   of  $3,000,000.      (Exhibit   No.    10.)      And   of   the 
$18,000,000  invested  in  naval  auxiliary  vessels  a  large  part  of  them 
have  been  sold  for  about  20  per  cent  of  their  original  cost.     (Exhibit 
No.  9.)     I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear,  in  the  light  of  past  events,  that 
we  have  got  to  adopt  a  different  policy  for  the  future  with  respect 
to  the  creation  of  these  essential  naval  auxiliaries.    If  the  board  should 
provide  thc^se  vessels  we  will  have  in  reserve  at  least  a  percentage  of 
what  the  Navy  would  require  in  time  of  the  country's  need;  and, 
while  providing  such  vessels,  we  will  be  able,  at  the  same  time,  as 
I     the  bill  contemplates,  to  put  them  in  use  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  with  $50,000,000  you  can  not  acquire  a  very  great 
fl(f»t.     As  I  understand   it.  vou  could  construct  about   500,000  or 
.      600.000  gi'oss  tons  of  vessels,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  naval 
f      auxiliaries  required  by  the  Navy  as  it  now  exists.    There  is,  of  course, 
a  very  definite  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  merchant  tonnage  that 
this  bill  would  provide.    But  primarily  the  provision  of  that  number 
of  suitable  naval  auxiliaries  of  the  best  type  would  be  of  immense 
a<lvnntage  to  the  Navy.    It  would  very  largely  increase  its  efliciency. 
If  we  are  going  to  improve  our  Navy,  if  we  are  going  to  build  a 
great  Navy,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  adequate  naval  foi-ce  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States,  then  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  these  naval 
auxiliaries  should  be  constructed.    My  judgment  is  that  they  ought 
to  be  crmstructed  even  if  they  are  kept  idle  in  our  ports — foolish  as 
keeping  them  idle  would  be — because  it  is  absolutely  senseless  to  con- 
st rnr-t  a  great  Navy  without  this  essential  auxiliary  arm.     Without 
it  the  Xavy  can  not  take  care  of  itself  in  time  of  war. 

The  board  is  given  power  to  make  investigations  into  our  naviga- 
tion and  shipping  laws,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
giess  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  may  be  done  to  improve  them  and 
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further  encourage  our  merchant  marine.  Yon  gentlemen  have  hearc 
many  statements  here  about  our  navigation  laws.  The  average  nuir 
who  discusses  the  merchant  marine  question  Siiys  glibly  as  an  in 
fallible  remedy  "repeal  your  antiquated  navigation  laws."  Peoj)l( 
who  have  discussed  the  question  with  me  have  said  that  repeatedly 
and  when  I  have  asked  them,  "  in  what  particular  would  you  hav( 
those  laws  repealed  or  altered,"  they  have  said,  "I  don't  know.' 
They  have  just  heard  that  sort  of  talk  and  think  there  must  be  some 
thing  wrong  with  the  navigation  laws.  Now,  if  there  is  any  thine 
wrong  with  those  laws,  this  board  can  investigate  thoroiighiy  anc 
ascertain  to  what  extent  modifications  or  changes  should  be  made 
and,  to  that  extent,  it  will  exercise  and  perform  a  very  valuable 
function. 

Also,  the  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  steamship  companies,  ai 
provided  in  section  9,  are,  to  my  mind,  of  paramount  importance 
This  committee  is  more  familiar  with  that  subject  than  I  am,  because 
you  have  made  heretofore  a  very  exhaustive,  useful,  and  beneficia 
mvestigation  into  the  merchant-marine  conditions  throughout  th< 
world.  I  think  it  is  recognized  on  every  hand,  especially  m  view  o: 
the  things  that  have  occurred  since  the  European  war  broke  out  anc 
the  actions  taken  by  other  nations,  that  it  is  imperative  that  thu 
Government  should  give  to  some  board  the  power  to  protect  the  com 
merce  of  the  United  States  and  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Unitec 
States.  I  think  that  not  the  least  useful  function  that  this  board  cai 
exercise  is  the  power  to  prevent  or  restrain  foreign  steamship  cor- 
porations from  unfair  competition  with  ours.  'VAoien  Mr.  Dou^lat 
was  before  your  committee  the  other  day  he  made  the  statement  thai 
notwithstanding  our  treaties  with  other  nations,  our  vessels  are  not 
given  the  same  treatment  in  many  quarters  as  are  given  to  Britidi 
vessels.  Whether  that  statement  is  true  or  not  I  do  not  know.  It 
was  a  surprising  statement  to  me,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true; 
I  believe  Mr.  Dooglas  is,  in  other  words,  honestly  mistaken  in  that 
statement,  because,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  our  vessels  have  had  the 
same  treatment  in  every  respect  in  British  waters  that  British  ves- 
sels have  had  within  the  provisions  of  our  treaties  with  Great  Britain. 
But  whether  that  is  the  fact  or  not  with  respect  to  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  country,  to  have  a  board  here  empowered  to  act  for  this 
country  and  see  that  discriminations  are  not  practiced  against  our 
vessels  is  a  very  important  thing  to  accomplisn. 

Again,  the  steamship  combinations  which  have  been  formed  in  times 
past  to  control  transportation  upon  the  high  seas,  combinations 
which  were  exposed  very  thorou^jhly  by  the  report  of  this  committee 
a  few  years  ago,  show  the  necessity  for  our  having  some  such  control 
or  power  over  foreign  steamship  companies  operating  in  our  waters 
as  will  compel  respect  of  our  laws  and  obedience  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by  lawful  authority  in  this 
country,  covering  the  operations  of  foreign  steamships  in  our  waters. 
I  think  the  fact  that  these  steamship  corporations,  including  Ameri- 
can corporations,  had  formed  a  combination  and  did  partition  the 
commerce  of  the  world  among  themselves  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war,  fixed  rates  arbitrarily,  determined  the  service  to  be 
given,  did  as  they  pleased  without  accountability  to  anybody,  and 
put  into  operation  "fighting  ships"  to  destroy  competition  wherever 
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it  appeared,  was  not  only  a  most  serious  menace  to  private  enter- 
prise, but  actually  prevented  the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
the  foreign  shipping  field.  By  the  power  to  license  these  foreign 
vessels,  we  can  compel  them  to  respect  the  laws  of  this  country.  It 
will  be  a  very  strong  instrumentality  through  which  we  may  prevent 
abuses  of  the  character  I  have  described  and  protect  the  legitimate 
interests  of  our  producers  and  shippers  and  shipowners. 

I  think  the  regulatory  power  provided  by  the  bill  over  domestic 
steamship  corporations  is  of  very  great  importance.  As  it  is  to-day 
we  have  no  regulatory  power  over  steamship  companies  of  any  kind. 
This  bill  undertakes  to  assert  through  this  shipping  board  a  reason- 
able measure  of  regulation  of  steamship  rates,  etc.,  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  the  shippers,  producers,  and  business  men  and  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  at  large  may  be  fullv 
protected. 

There  is  another  provision'  in  the  bill  which  I  regard  as  of  very 
great  importance  and  one  which  will  be  most  helpful  in  encouraging 
American  capital  to  engage  in  shipping  enterprises,  and  that  is  the 
provision  which  enables  the  railroads  of  the  country,  in  conjunction 
with  steamship  companies  operating  under  the  American  flag,  to 
make  special  rates  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets.  I  will 
illustrate  it  by  citing  the  case  of  a  merchant  at  Buenos  Aires.  For 
instance,  he  wants  to  buy  something  of  American  production  in 
Chicago.  He  also  asks  for  competitive  bids  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  If  the  railroad  company  in  Chicago  is  asked  to  make, 
in  conjunction  with  the  steamship  line  under  the  American  flag 
operating  to  Buenos  Aires,  a  special  rate  that  would  enable  the 
American  merchant  or  manufacturer  to  meet  the  competition  of 
his  British  or  German  rival  in  Buenos  Aires,  it  can  not  be  done 
under  existing  law.  But  under  this  bill  the  railroad  company  and 
the  steamship  company  could  make  a  special  rate  on  that  export 
business  that  would  enable  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  pro- 
ducers to  compete  successfully  in  those  open  markets  of  the  world. 
I  read  the  other  day  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  had  called  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular feature  as  a  necessity  for  increasing  our  for-eign  trade  m  a 
speech  delivered  at  New  Orleans  on  the  28th  of  January,  1916.  That 
was  before  this  bill  was  introduced  by  Judge  Alexander  and  before 
he  knew  that  it  contained  any  such  provision  as  this.  I  should  like 
to  read  a  paragraph  from  that  speech  for  insertion  in  the  record. 
He  savs : 

Coming  back  again  to  the  question  of  railway  transx)ortation  and  attempting 
to  formulate  some  of  the  things  which  the  American  railways  should  be  en- 
abled to  do  to  promote  foreign  trade,  I  turn  once  more  to  the  example  of 
G<»rmany.     I  do  not  propose  Government  subsidies,  but   the  opportunity   to 
follow  in  private  endeavor  what  German  railways  have  done,  without  undue 
or  unnecessary  governmental  restriction.     The  German  railways  have  given 
most  effective  aid   in   the  development  of  that  country's  great  international 
traffic.    They  have  applierl  special  rates  on  export  traffic  lower  than  on  domestic 
traffic,  and  again  si)ecial  rates  lower  on  export  traffic  to  German  x)orts  than 
on  that  passing  into  or  through  other  countries  by  rail.     In  their  rates  to 
German  ports  for  export  they  make  distinctions  between  traffic  destined   to 
different  countries.    That  is  to  say,  they  make  distinctions  in  their  charges  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  competition,  differing  in  degree  as  to  dfferent  terri- 
tories of  destination,  just  as  the  merchant  must  vary  his  profits  to  meet  the 
varying  competition  found  whenever  he  attempts  to  extend  his  trade  beyond 
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local  bouiularios.  Our  railroads  in  the  United  States  must  do  these  things  If 
our  iKM)i)le  are  to  enter  broadlj'  into  <-<.»nii)etitlon  with  other  countries  for  a 
world-wide  trade.  And  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  so,  if  they  do  not 
thereby  endan^'er  the  entire  fabric  of  the  domestic  rates  on  which  they  must 
depend  for  bread  and  butter,  if  not  for  jam.  To  state  this  again,  practically 
and  not  thc»orerically,  the  railroads  of  the  Uniteil  States  must  be  allowetl  to  do 
these  things  without  beinj;  charjred  with,  and  i)enallzed  for,  discrimination 
against  domestic  traffic.  Such  a  i)roiK»sal  requires  a  broad  vision  by  regulating 
authority,  but  it  has  well-roote<l  pn?ccHlents.  Kven  the  De<'laratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence d<H's  not  claim  more  than  that  all  men  were  create<l  equal,  and  even 
Thomas  JelTerson  reco;rnized  tliat  domestic  conunerce  and  foreign  commerce 
were  two  separate  and  distinct  functi<»ns  governtHl  by  different  la>\'8,  even  wlien 
carried  on  by  the  same  individual. 

While  not  saying  that  in  every  particular,  in  every  sentence  Mr. 
Harrison  uttered  there,  I  am  in  accord  with  him,  I  do  say  that  in 
the  general  principle  I  am  in  thorough  accord.  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  promotion  of  our  foreign  commerce  that  our 
railways  and  our  American  steamship  lines  be  permitted  to  make 
special  rates  on  their  exj^ort  trade. which  will  enable  our  producers, 
merchants,  tmd  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with  their 
foreign  rivals  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.  And  I  may  say, 
further,  that  this  sort  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  our  own  steam- 
ships does  not  contravene  any  treaty  obligations  of  this  GoveiTiment 
They  are  perfectly  legitimate  discriminations  which  we  may  extend 
to  our  ships  and  our  railroads,  discriminations  which  other  Govern- 
ments have  uniformly  practiced  in  favor  of  their  railroads  and  ships 
operating  under  their  own  flags  and  their  own  industrial  organi- 
zations. 

I  think  it  is  also  important,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  that  this  ship- 

?ing  board  shall  have  the  power,  in  conjunction  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  permit  shipments  over  railroads  to  catch 
specific  steamship  sailings.  These  tnings  will  gi*eatly  encourage 
American  capital  to  go  into  steamship  enterprises,  because  to  that 
extent  it  will  put  them  on  a  favorably  competitive  basis  with  foreign 
steamships  which  have  similar  privileges  in  their  own  countries. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  (section  11)  for  the  creation  of  a 
Naval  Reserve  out  of  the  sailors  who  will  be  engaged  on  these  mer- 
chant vessels.'  I  think  that  is  a  very  wise  provision.  At  a  very 
small  cost,  a  cost  which  the  department  estimates  will  be  less  than  the 
cost  of  maintaining  or  operating  a  single  battleship  a  year,  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  a  very  large  naval  auxiliary  personnel  which  will  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country  in  time  of  war. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  (and  I  think  I  have  not)  covered 
every  socti(m  of  the  bill;  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  colloquies  we 
have  had ;  but  that  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of  the  questions 
which  you  may  feel  disposed  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  not  made  clear  just  how 
these  vessels  may  be  employed.  For  instance,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  board  may  cause  vessels  to  be  built  in  American  shipyards  or 
may  purchase  vessels  whether  built  in  American  shipyards  or  abroad. 
I  iindcrstand  the  bill  gives  the  l)oard  that  power.  In  what  trade, 
do  you  understand  under  the  bill,  foreign-built  ships  purchased  by 
the  board  mav  be  employed  i 

Secretary  ilcAnoo.  The  bill,  as  drawn,  permits  the  foreign-built 
ships  to  be  operated  only  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.    As  drawn,  it  also  permits  ships  built  m  our  own  shipyarda 
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to  be  employed  in  whatever  trade  an  American  ship  is  entitled  to 
engage,  coastwise  or  otherwise,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  may.  be  leased  or  sold  to  a  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  to  be  used  in  the  coastwise  or  foreign  trade  if  it 
is  American  built  ? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  vessel  is  foreign  built  it  can  be  only 
utilized  in  the  foreign  trade? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  correct  as  the  bill  is  now  drawn. 
The  Chairman.  And  the  bill,  as  drawn,  does  not  exclude  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Isleands  from  the  coastwise  trade  ? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  with  reference 
to  these  foreign-built  ships,  as  to  how  they  may  be  utilized?    I  will 
say,  frankly,  that  under  existing  conditions  I  do  not  see  where  we 
can  buy  foreign-built  ships  nor  have  them  built  abroad,  because  my 
information  from  our  shipbuilders  is  to  the  effect  that  we  can  build 
ships  in  American  yards  now  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  built  abroad.    But  if  these  foreign-built  ships  were  admitted  to 
American  registry  for  the  foreign  trade,  they  might  trade  from  New 
York  to  the  east  or  the  west  coast  of  South  America  or  to  the  Far 
East;  but  if  they  were  going  through  the  Panama  Canal,  for  in- 
stance, to  China,  Japan,  or  Australia  they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
carry  cargo  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  and  then 
proceed  on  their  journey  to  the  Far  East. 

You  have  already  mentioned  the  condition  of  the  lumber  industry 
en  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  canners  of  California  have  come  in  here 
with  a  complaint  that  they  need  additional  facilities  for  the  export 
of  their  commodities.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  along  that 
line? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  that  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  faulty 
in  that  respect.  My  own  feeling  about  it  is  this:  One  of  the  objects 
of  this  bill  is  to  encourage  the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
steamship  lines,  in  the  deep-sea  lines.  The  American  capitalist,  the 
shipowner,  is  now  permitted  to  buy  a  foreign  ship,  no  matter  of  what 
age.  There  are  no  restrictions  upon  his  right  to  buy  ships;  he  can 
buy  them  in  any  market  of  the  world  wherever  he  can  get  them 
cheapest  and  register  them  under  the  American  flag.  To  that  extent 
that  law  is  an  encouragement  to  private  capital  to  invest  in  ship- 
ping. We  have  got  this  discrimination,  however,  against  that 
American-owned  but  foreign-built  ship;  it  is  not  permitted  to  take 
on  and  discharge  cargo,  as  a  part  of  its  foreign  voyage,  at  ports  of 
the  United  States  that  are  embraced  within  the  coastwise  area  or 
limitation.  For  instance,  let  us  say  that  an  American  owns  a  ship 
of  foreign  construction  which  he  lias  registered  lawfully  under  the 
American  flag.  He  starts  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  New 
Zealand,  going  by  way  of  Chile  through  the  Panama  Canal.  If  he 
wants  to  pick  up  a  cargo  after  leaving  New  York  at  New  Orleans 
and  another  one  at  Galveston,  and  then  go  on  to  a  foreign  country, 
and  to  discharge  a  part  of  his  cargo  at  New  Orleans  from  New  York 
^nd  take  on  cargo  at  New  Orleans  for  Galveston  and  discharge  a 
part  of  his  cargo  at  Galveston  and  take  on  at  Galveston  other  cargo 
for  Chile  and  New  Zealand,  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  that.     And 
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coming  buck,  for  instance,  from  New  Zealand  and  Chile,  if  he  wants 
to  stop  at  Galveston  and  discharge  a  i)art  of  his  cargo  and  then  to 
take  on  other  cargo  at  Galveston,  say  for  New  York  or  New  Orleans, 
and  then  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  to  New  York,  he  is  not  permitted 
to  do  that.  But  if  he  has  an  American-built  ship  he  can  do  that,  as 
1  understand  the  law. 

The  CiLviiLMAN.  Under  this  bill? 

Secretary  Mc\Vdoo.  I  mean  under  existing  law.  I  think  we  can 
well  afford  to  encourage  American  capital  to  engage  in  deep-sea 
enterprise  bv  permitting  American-owned  but  foreign-built  ships 
engaged  in  loreign  trade  to  touch  at  domestic  ports,  at  any  number 
of  domestic  ports,  and  to  take  on  and  discharge  cargo  as  an  incident 
to  its  foreign  commerce,  but  not  to  engage  exclusively  and  wholly 
in  the  coastwise  trade.  To  that  extent  I  think  this  bill,  if  amended, 
would  offer  a  very  large  and  additional  inducement  to  American 
capital  to  engage  in  the  deep-sea  shipping  enterprises. 

You  can  take  another  case:  Suppose  an  American  vessel  of  for- 
eign construction  should  sail  from  Liverpool  with  a  cargo  for  New 
York,  and  then  suppose  it  had  an  order  to  carry  a  cargo  of  cotton 
or  grain  from  Galveston  to  Liverpool  on  the  return  voyage.  As  it 
stands  now  it  would  have  to  run  empty  from  New  York  to  Galves- 
ton, pick  up  its  cargo  there,  and  go  forward,  which,  of  coui'se,  is  a 
great  economic  loss.  If  it  had  the  right  to  take  on  cargo  at  New 
York  for  Galveston,  discharge  that  cargo  at  Galveston,  and  then  to 
take  on  its  cargo  at  (ialveston  for  Liverpool,  that  ship  would  be  more 
profitable  in  the  hands  of  an  American  capitalist  ancl  he  could  afford 
to  engage  in  that  business  when  otherwise  he  might  not  be  willing 
to  do  so.  It  might  mean  all  the  difference  in  our  foreign  trade  be- 
tween a  profit  and  a  loss. 

As  I  imderstand  the  laws  of  Great  Britain — and  I  take  Great 
Britain  because  she  is  the  greatest  maritime  power — a  British  ship 
may  touch  at  every  domestic  poi-t,  take  on  cargo  to  and  from  those 
dinerent  ports,  and  then  sail  on  her  foreign  voyage.  To  that  extent 
she  has  an  advantage  over  an  American-owned  ship,  because  the 
American-owned  ship  can  not  touch  at  British  ports  as  a  part  of  her 
foreign  voyage;  but  if  the  American  ship,  although  foreign  built, 
could  touch  at  American  ports  and  take  on  and  discharge  cargo  as 
a  part  of  her  foreign  voyage,  then  she  would  have  reciprocal  or  com- 
pensating advantages,  so  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned,  with  her 
foreign  competitor. 

The  Chairman.  Our  colleague,  Mr.  Curry,  has  a  bill  pending 
before  the  committee  to  admit  foreign-built  ships  to  engage  in  tiie 
coastwise  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  trade,  providing  they  are  owned 
by  American  citizens  or  by  American  corporations,  in  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  is  owned  by  American  citizens,  which,  of  course, 
the  committee  will  have  a  chance  later  to  consider. 

Mr.  Greene,  in  his  Questions  about  the  features  in  this  bill,  author- 
izing the  operation  or  these  ships  by  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the  Government  owned  a 
majority  of  the  stock,  that  it  might  create  some  acute  international 
situation,  and  that  would  not  be  created  if  they  were  operated  by 
some  private  person,  firm,  or  corporation  said,  "Suppose  these  ships 
were  loaded  with  munitions  of  war  and  supplies  for  the  Navy." 
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It  is  not  the  intent  that  these  vessels  shall  be  so  utilized  in  times  of 
peace,  is  it,  under  this  bill? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  there  is  a  war  the  Navy  Department  takes 
them  over  under  orders  of  the  Presi(ient,  and  then  they  become  a 
part  of  the  Navy,  and,  in  that  event,  would  have  the  same  status  as 
any  other  naval  vessel. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Absolutely. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  in  time  of  peace  they  are  merchant  vessels 
and  that  condition  does  not  arise.  It  is  not  the  intent  that  these 
vessels  shall  be  used  to  carry  coal  fpr  the  Navy  and  meat  for  the 
Navy  and  munitions  for  the  Navy  in  times  of  peace ;  but  when  they 
are  being  operated  in  time  of  peace  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
it  is  to  carry  our  commerce  aside  from  meeting  any  needs  of  the 
Navy? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Precisely,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Navy,  in  time 
of  peace,  might  absolutely  require  the  use  of  these  vessels  perma- 
nentlji. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  become  a  part  of  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Then  they  become  a  part  of  the  Naval  Estab- 
lishment, with  an  absolute  naval  status.  But  otherwise,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, section  6  of  the  bill,  as  I  said  before,  expressly  relegates  these 
vessels  to  the  status  of  ordinary  merx^hantmen. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so,  if  it  is  possible  by  language  to  do  so. 
Now  it  has  been  said  that  $50,000,000  expended  to  buy  ships  would 
not  go  very  far ;  it  would  not  provide  many  ships.    I  think  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  would  furnish  from  75  to  100  merchant  vessels. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  That  depends  on  the  size  and  tonnage. 
The  Chairman.  On  the  size  and  the  cost,  of  course. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  And  the  type. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  had  50  vessels,  and  they  would  involve 
the  cost  of  a  million  dollars  each,  to  meet  present  emergencies  it  would 
be  a  great  asset  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  would 
knot? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chair^ian.  In  that  connection,  a  gentleman  will  appear  later 
on  before  this  committee,  representing  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pip^ 
Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.^  to  show  ]ust  what  it  would  mean  if  w« 
had  ships  under  the  American  flag  to  meet  conditions  in  our  foreign 
trade.  I  will  call  attention  to  that  later  on,  however.  If  we  had' 
t  large,  flourishing,  American  mei'chant  marine,  in  the  event  of  war. 
of  course,  such  vessels  as  might  be  needed  would  become  a  part  oi 
the  Navy  and  would  be  commandeered  by  the  Government  for  use 
as  naval  auxiliaries;  is  that  true? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  do  not  have  those  vessels  under  the 
American  flag,  they  are  not  available,  and  the  purpose  of  this  bill  ^^ 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  while  we  are  doij\, 
that  we  are  necessarily  building  up  a  naval  auxiliary  for  use  in  time 
of  war? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Precisely. 
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The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  economically  sound  for  the  Navy 
to  provide  all  of  those  vessels  and  have  them  lying  useless  at  the 
docks  in  time  of  peace,  would  it? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  would  be,  I  think,  an  unjustifiable  waste 
except  to  the  extent  that  we  had  better  have  them  that  way  than 
not  to  have  naval  auxiliaries  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  that? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  at  all.  No  other  nation  does  it.  They 
use  such  vessels  profitably  in  commerce  in  time  of  peace  where  they 
have  a  naval  auxiliary. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to*the  features  of  this  bill,  which  give 
to  this  board  regulatpry  powers  over  our  commerce — domestic  and 
foreign — and  over  foreign  shipping  as  well  as  our  own,  under  the 
powei-s  vested  in  this  board  to  require  all  vessels  entering  our  ports, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  to  operate  under  licenses  issued  by  the 
Government,  deferred  rebates  could  be  effectively  prevented;  could 
they  not  ?  , 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  so,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  tlie  investigation  made  by  this  committee  of 
the  so-called  "  Shipping  Trust "  revealed  that  that  was  the  most  ef- 
fective weapon  used  by  the  ships  in  the  different  combinations  to 
shut  out  competition,  and  under  the  power  vested  in  this  board  the 
use  of  fighting  ships  to  prevent  competition  could  be  prevented,  could 
it  not? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  foreign  vessels  entering  our  ports  could 
be  compelled  to  grant  as  favorable  rates  to  American  shippers  in  the 
foreign  trade  as  to  shippers  from  their  own  country  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  we  could  exercise  probably  as  much 
compulsion  as  that,  because  the  board,  having  the  power  to  ^rant  a 
license  and  to  rescind  a  license  once  granted,  may,  of  course,  impose 
certain  reasonable  terms.    You  could  correct  a  lot  of  abuses. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  correct  another  condition  existing  right 
now  in  Seattle;  the  city  of  Seattle,  the  county  and  municipality, 
have  spent  several  millions  of  dollars  in  the  erection  of  splendid  ter- 
minals or  docks.    You,  perhaps,  saw  them  when  you  were  there  last 
summer.     I  doubt  if  there  are  as  fine  terminals  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  to-day.    And  yet  the  shipping  combine  will  jiot  use  those 
terminals,  and  thej  are  appealing  to  this  committee  and  to  Congress  to 
correct  that  condition.    If  this  board  were  created  and  vested  with 
the  powers  given  in  this  bill  that  condition  could  be  corrected,  could 
it  not? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  that  fair  treatment  for  our  shippers 
and  producers  could  certainly  be  secured  if  the  board  thus  created 
were  given  the  powers  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  will  appear  before  this  committee 
to-day  who  wants  to  submit  a  bid  in  South  America  for  cast-iron 
pipe  in  competition  with  manufacturers  in  England.  The  British 
manufacturers  have  the  coercive  influence  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  and  are  getting  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  present  rate.  The 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  which  is  a  British  corporation  engaged  in 
trade  from  this  country  to  South  America,  will  not  quote  this  com- 
pany a  rate  at  all,  so  that  it  practically  means  we  will  be  shut  out 
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from  competition  in  that  trade.    Such  a  condition  as  that  could  be 
corrected,  could  it  not? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  gentleman  will  appear  before  our  commit- 
tee, and  I  think  that  presents  one  of  the  most  intensively  aggravating 
situations  which  have  been  called  to  my  attention. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  very  pertinent  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  our  shippers  are  trying  to  do  business  in  foreign 
countries,  where  we  have  to  ship  and  have  been  shipping  under  a 
foreign   flag.     The  British  ship  favors  the  British  producer;  the 
German  ship  favors  the  German  producer;  and,  as  the  American 
producer  has  to  depend  on  British  or  German  ships  to  carry  his 
product,  they  discriminate  against  the  American  producer,  and  he 
"  gets  it  in  the  neck,"  metaphorically  speaking.    We  have  no  control 
whatever  over  them.    They  charge  any  rate  they  please  and  do  as 
they  please.    But  with  the  establishment  of  such  a  board  we  can  deal 
with  such  conditions  effectively. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  ask  just  one  or  two  questions.  I  will  try  to 
make  them  brief.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Douglas  the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  our 
vessels  were  not  given  the  same  treatment  in  loreign  ports  as  others 
were  given,  so  far  as  you  know,  is  without  foundation  ? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  I  said  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  incorrect. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Yes.  However,  there  is  a  practice,  I  understand,  fol- 
lowed in  general 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  He  spoke,  as  I  recall, 
particularly  with  reference  to  port  dues  and  charges  of  that  char- 
acter. That  is  what  I  mean.  In  other  respects  I,  of  course,  do  not 
undertake  to  ss^. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  a  practice,  as  I  understand  it,  in  Germany  of 
quoting  discriminatory  railway  rates  on  goods  imported  in  German 
vessels  under  the  rates  charged  on  goods  imported  in  other  vessels. 
Is  that  your  understanding? 
Secretarv  McAdoo.  I  understand  that  is  true,  but  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  that  discrimination, 
which  is  an  indirect  discrimination,  is  practiced  that  that  would  be 
one  of  the  things  this  shipping  board  would  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  to  our  Government,  or  propose  rules  under  their 
authority,  to  counterbalance  it  ? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you 
agree  with  me,  that  those  methods  of  indirect  discrimination  ought 
somehow,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  be  prevented. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  this  board,  hav- 
ino:  the  power  of  license,  and  so  forth,  can  exercise  a  very  potential 
influence  upon  those  questions;  because  if  they  discriminate  against 
our  vessels  we  could,  of  course,  retaliate. 
Mr.  Hardy.  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  question. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Retaliation  in  such  circumstances  is  very  fre- 
quently productive  of  the  right  results. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  only  recourse  is  to  retaliate 
it  certainly  would  be  justifiable  by  making  the  railroads  give  prefer- 
ential rates  on  goods  exported  in  our  ships,  would  it  not? 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  as  far  as  we  could  do  so.  I  think  that  one 
of  tlie  great  things  we  accomplish  by  this  bill  is  the  organization  of 
the  powers  of  our  own  people  with  respect  to  this  subject  and  the 
putting  of  those  organized  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  shipping  board 
which  can  find  out  what  the  particular  abuses  are  and  apply  all  the 
remedies  within  the  law;  and  if  the  remedies  under  this  bill  prove  to 
be  inadequate,  they  can  make  recommendations  to  Congress  tor  addi- 
tional legislation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  they  can  give  us  the  facts? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  and,  in  the  meantime,  exercise  all  of  those 
powers  which  I  think  are  beneficial. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  you  put  it  strongly 
'and  clearly,  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  very  attitude  I  have  assumed 
from  time  to  time  before  this  committee,  that  in  your  opinion  those 
ships  that  are  owned  by  the  Government  under  this  bill  ought  to  be 
allowed  at  least  en  voyage  on  any  foreign-going  trip  to  touch  at  and 
carry  from  and  to  any  of  our  coastwise  ports  passengers  and  freight? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  that  they  have  that  power  anyway  so 
long  as  they  are  built  in  American  shipyards. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  mean  regardless  of  whether  they  are  built  here  or 
not.  I  believe  that  these  vessels  which  are  built  and  acquired  by  the 
Government  under  our  flag,  and  owned  by  the  Government,  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  touch  at  ports  intermediate  along  the  coast  and  to 
take  on  and  discharge  cargo  at  those  points. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  As  an  incident  to  their  foreign  commerce,  yes. 
But  I  think  there  is  another  advantage,  Mr.  Hardy;  it  would  greatly 
stimulate  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  deep-sea  ships  if  in 
addition  to  saying  to  the  American  capitalist  that  he  can  miy  his 
ship  wherever  he  pleases  and  put  it  under  our  flag,  you  will  also 
say  that  he  can  buy  that  ship  wherever  he  pleases  and  to  touch  at 
our  domestic  ports  as  a  part  of  his  foreign  voyage  and  to  take  on  and 
discharge  cargo  at  intermediate  ports,  as  an  incident  to  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  ship  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  it  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  give  a 
foreign-constructed  ship  the  same  access  to  the  coastwise  trade  that 
we  give  to  our  vessels  built  in  American  shipyards.  The  reason  for 
that  distinction,  in  m,y  opinion,  is  this,  that  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
country,  as  an  essential  part  of  naval  preparedness,  to  encourage, 
as  far  as  we  reasonably  may,  the  upbuildmg  of  our  shipyards. 

My  own  judgment  is — I  am  not  a  shipbuilder  or  a  ship  operator, 
and  I  confess  I  know  very  little  about  the  problem  and  I  certainly 
know  nothing  about  it  practically — ^but  as  a  result  of  ttiy  studies  I 
am  convinced  that  it  would  tend  very  much*  more  to  tiie  building 
up  of  American  shipyards  to  have  these  vessels  of  foreipi  construc- 
tion given  the  privilege  of  participating  in  our  coastwise  trade  as 
an  incident  to  their  foreign  voyages,  than  if  they  are  not  so  priv- 
ileged; because  the  more  vessels  our  people  own  and  operate  under 
the  American  flag  the  more  it  will  stimulate  shipbuilcUng  in  this 
country  and,  certainly,  ship  repairing  in  this  country..  1  believe 
that  once  we  give  the  stimulus  of  the  world's  market  to  l>oth  our  ship- 
owners and  our  shipbuilders,  we  will  be  able  to  do  in  the  ship- 
building field  exactly  what  we  have  done  in  many  other  fields  of 
American  endeavor,  to  build  cheaper  than  any  other  nation  on  earth 
can  build.     We  are  making    steel  and    other  structural   material 
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cheaper  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  elements  in  the  construction  of  cheap  ships.  I  believe  we 
can  do  in  the  shipbuilding  business  exactly  what  we  have  done  in 
the  automobile  business.  In  the  automobile  business  we  are  em- 
ploying to-day  the  highest  priced  labor  and  are  selling  automobiles 
in  competition  with  other  countries  all  over  the  world.  Nobody  can 
touch,  in  cost  of  production,  the  Ford  car,  and  yet  Ford  pays  the 
highest  wages  to  his  employees  that  are  paid  any  place  in  the  world. 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  American  locomotives.  We  ship  them 
all  over  the  world,  and  in  competition  with  the  world.  We  do  the 
same  with  steel  rails  and  structural  steel.  The  only  reason  we  have 
not,  in  my  judgment,  developed  our  shipyard  facilities  and  resources 
before  is  because  we  have  pursued  a  narrow  policy  of  practically 
restricting  the  production  oi  those  shipyards  to  our  coastwise  trade. 
Once  we  enter  upon  world  trade  and  get  a  great  merchant  marine, 
both  foreign  and  American  built,  the  American  shipyards  will  profit 
by  that  broader  and  wiser  policy  very  much  more  than  they  will  by 
the  narrow  policy  of  being  confined  to  the  construction  of  ships  used 
only  in  our  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  agree  perfectly  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  except  I 
go  a  little  further.     I  believe  if  these  ships  were  understood  to  be 
entitled  to  enter  into  our  foreign  or  coastwise  trade,  without  refer- 
ence to  where  they  were  built,  and  without  any  distinctions  between 
them,  that  every  ship  that  we  have  built  under  this  bill  in  the  com- ' 
petitive  markets  of  the  world,  or  built  in  the  United  States  shipyards, 
m  starting  on  that  course  the  United  States  shipyards  would  build 
ships  for  us  and  for  other  nations  as  cheaply  as  any  other  country  in 
the  world  could  do.     And  therefore,  while  the  suggestion  you  make 
is  eminently  desirable,  I  think  you  could  go  further  without  hurting 
any  of  the  interests  of  this  country. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  this,  Mr.  Hardy :  I  think  that  we  could 
aflford  to  continue  the  advantage  to  our  shipyards  they  now  have  with 
respect  to  the  coastwise  trade,  for  the  time  being,  modified  only  to  the 
extent  I  have  indicated.     And,  certainly,  we  can  take  the  next  step 
later  if  this  produces  a  beneficial  effect. 
Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  more  than  willing  to  go  carefully. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  the  great  thing  to-day  is  to  get  Ameri- 
can capital  more  largely  interested  in  the  shipping  field.     The  more 
American  capijal  we  can  succeed  in  getting  invested  in  ships,  and  in 
the  operation  of  ships,  the  greater  benefit  it  is  going  to  be  to  the 
American  shipyards  and  the  more  the  American  shipyards  are  going 
to  be  able  to  compete,  whether  the  American  shipyards  build  the 
original  ships  or  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  hope  our  committee  will  see  the  wisdom  of  going 
as  far  as  the  Secretary  suggests,  at  least. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Of  course,  I  am  only  submitting  this  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee.  This  is  not  something  in  which  I 
am  trying  to  force  my  view  upon  you.  I  am  only  expressing  them 
for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  Spanish  war  vessels  that  were  bought  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  we  bought  without  much  care  as  to 
what  use  could  be  made  of  them,  only  we  had  to  have  something,  did 
we  not,  and  we  paid  any  price  ? 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  Precisely.  We  were  not  prepared  in  any  way 
and  had  to  submit  to  any  extortion,  while  getting  makeshift  craft 
as  Avell. 

Mr.  (treene.  No;  we  were  not  prepared  in  any  way,  and  that  was 
supposed  to  be  a  great  calamitj^  and  yet  proved  to  be  otherwise. 
But  Ave  had  not  anything  at  all,  and  we  bought  vessels  at  enormous 
prices  and  sold  them  at  very  low  prices  and  got  rid  of  them  because 
they  absolutely  should  not  have  been  purchased  except  of  necessity. 
In  this  case,  in  vour  chance  to  purchase,  you  probably  would  have 
to  pay  very  exorbitant  prices  and  you  testified  that  you  thought  you 
would  have  to  pay  pretty  exorbitant  prices,  did  you  not,  if  you  can 
buv,  and  you  do  not  know  that  you  can  buy  any? 

J?ecretarv  McAdoo.  Mr.  Greene,  my  view  of  that  is  this:  This 
board  will  have  the  power  to  purchase  ships.  I  should  think  that  a 
board  of  this  character  would  be  intelligent  enough  not  to  buy  a 
ship  unless  it  can  buy  it,  whatever  the  price  might  be,  with  advan- 
tage to  the  country  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  to  be  utilized 
for  the  time  being  to  meet  an  emergency.  Now,  if  the  compensating 
advantages  were  adequate  it  would  be  justified  in  paying  a  high 
price  for  the  ship,  and  if  they  were  not  I  think  the  board  certainly 
would  not  do  it.  It  is  most  important,  however,  that  some  organ- 
ized power  should  exist  here  to  deal  with  all  these  problems  as  they 
come  along.  No  one  can  tell  how  much  longer  this  European  war 
is  going  to  last.  Certainly  conditions  in  the  shipping  field  are  be- 
coming more  acute  every  day.  We  are  absolutely  and  utterly  un- 
prepared to  deal  with  any  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  since 
this  war  so  far  as  the  American  merchant  marine  is  concerned,  and 
we  have  taken  no  steps  since. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  many  of  the  subsidy  bills  introduced  in  Congress 
since  I  have  l)een  a  Member  here  there  have  been  a  number  of  pro- 
visions made  for  merchant  vessels  as  naval  auxiliaries,  to  be  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  the  naval  authorities,  and  this  propo- 
sition put  into  this  bill  is  simply  enlarging  on  that  idea  that  has  here- 
tofore been  proposed  in  various  subsidy  bills. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  bills  to  which 
you  refer.  Of  course,  here  is  a  concrete  proposal  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  spend  $50,000,000  in  creating  naval  auxiliariea 

Mr.  Greene.  But  they  would  not  spend  the  $50,000,000  for  naval 
auxiliaries,  but  the  vessels  would  go  into  trade  and  everything  else. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  simply  explaining  that  here  is  a  concrete 
proposal,  so  far  as  this  bill  goes,  to  expend  that  much  money  to  do 
something  toward  the  creation  of  a  merchant  marine,  that  will  also 
be  adaptable  to  naval  auxiliary  uses  in  time  of  need,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent we  will  provide  a  small  percentage  of  what  the  Navy  might  re- 
quire in  an  emergency.    We  certainly  can  be  sure  of  that  much. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  our  subsidy  bills  we  had  a  very  limited  sum,  very 
much  less  than  proposed  in  this  bill,  and  very  much  less  than  the  ex- 
pansion of  it  will  mean  in  the  future,  and  yet  those  bills  were  consid- 
ered outrageously  extravagant  and  wild,  to  spend  money  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  a  merchant  marine. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  provided  for  about  15  or  16 
ships,  with  an  expenditure  of  from  three  to  five  millions  a  year. 

Mr.  Grefxe.  I  understand ;  but  it  was  to  aid  something  else.  K 
was  not  to  build  ships  entirely,  but  it  was  to  aid  the  people  in  the 
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tnde  and  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  in  the 
American  foreign  shipping  as  we  find  now  disadvantages;  and  this 
is  an  attempt  to  put  the  &>vemment  in  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  will  have  money  enough  to  do  this  which  an  individual 
might  not  do,  to  compete  with  the  foreign  nations. 

Secretary  Mc Adoo.  My  view  of  that  is  this,  Mr.  Greene :  We  have 
hugged  the  hoary-headed  delusion  or  dogma  for  many  years  that  we 
can  not  construct  and  operate  a  ship  under  the  American  flag  profit- 
ably.   This  is  like  a  great  many  other  dogmas  which  get  the  sanctity 
of  hoariness  and  in  time  come  to  be  commonly  accepted.     I  think 
that  one  of  the  greatest  things  this  shipping  board  can  do,  if  au- 
thorized and  given  the  means  to  build  a  fleet,  will  be  to  demonstrate 
by  the  actual  construction  of  vessels  that  we  can  produce  a  type  of 
ship — and  I  am  confident  that  we  can. do  so — ^which  can  be  built  in  an 
American  shipyard  cheaper  than  anywhere  in  the  world  and  can  be 
operated  with  high-priced  American  labor  cheaper  than  anywhere 
in  the  world.    That  is  due  to  various  causes,  not  only  because  we  have 
American  genius  and  skill  to  do  it  but  because  we  produce  the  struc- 
tural material  that  goes  into  the  ship  cheaper  than  anybody  else  can 
do  it.     I  believe  the  Government  can  demonstrate  by  developing  a 
standard  type  of  '^argo  vessel  that  we  can  accomplish  just  that  result. 
Now,  that  assumption  is  based  upon  another  great  advantage  that 
this  coimtry  has  in  the  form  of  the  fuel-oil  supply.    We  have  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  of  the  world,  and  I  think  that  the 
types  of  the  future,  the  types  that  are  going  to  give  us  dominion  over 
the  seas,  are  just  the  types  which  American  genius  and  enterprise 
and  material  can  construct  and  operate  with  the  cheap  fuel  oil  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  us  by  nature. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  necessity  for  governmental  demonstration  of 
such  things  at  times.    I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  conversation 
I  had  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.    He  told  me  a  number  of  extraordinary  facts  about  the 
value  of  governmental  agency  in  demonstrating  the  usefulness  of 
certain  things  to  the  people  of  this  country.     8ome  years  ago  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  the  cow 
tick  could  be  eradicated  without  injury  to  the  animal.     That  is  a 
ven'  serious  injury  to  the  farmers  of  the  country — the  cow  tick. 
These  could  be  destroyed  by  the  very  simple  process  of  immersing 
the  cow  in  a  vat  containing  a  chemical  fluid.    The  farmers  had  the 
notion  that  their  cows  would  be  poisoned,  or  that  the  flow  of  the  milk 
from  the  cow  would  cease,  if  subjected  to  this  process.    In  some  cases 
where  vats  were  established  by  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture  they 
were  blown  up  by  dynamite,  and  in  other  places  employees,  who  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  process,  were  mobbed;  but  that  finally, 
after  some  time,  they  succeeded  in  convincing  the  farmers  by  actual 
demonstrations  that  the  cow  tick  could  be  eradicated  without  injury 
to  the  animal,  and  it  has  resulted  in  enormous  benefit  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  hog  cholera.  He  said  that  the  mortality 
in  \\(  g  cholera  was  something  like  29  per  cent  in  three  typical 
Cfumties,  which  he  mentioned  to  me.  When  the  hog  cholera  serum 
^as  developed  the  Government  tried  to  get  the  farmers  to  use  it, 
but  they  would  not  do  it,  and  finally  the  Government  had  to  make 
J^ctual  demonstrations  itself.     In  the  three  counties  in  question  by 
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the  use  of  the  serum  they  reduced  the  mortality  from  29  per  cent  to 
1.7  per  cent.  The  growth  of  the  stock  has  enormously  increased  in 
those  counties,  all  of  which,  of  course,  is  a  great  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country. 

Now,  if  the  (iovernment  had  not  exercised  its  agency  of  demonstra- 
tion in  these  cases  we  might  still  be  just  as  bacKward.  I  think  we 
have  got  to  demonstrate  the  same  tiling  in  the  shipping  field,  the 
same  as  the  demonstrations  we  are  making  in  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in  many  scientific  directicms  and  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Avhicli  have  proven  so  beneficial  to  the  country. 

And  so  I  think  by  the  construction  of  these  naval  auxiliaries  that 
we  must  have  fcir  the  American  Navy,  at  least  for  effective  prepared- 
ness, we  will  make  demonstrations  to  American  capital  that  will 
result  in  inducing  very  much  larger  investments  in  shipping  enter- 
prises than  we  have  had  before. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  0.  McADOO— Continned. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  referred  to  the  hoary-headed  proposition  of  the 
people  who  advocate  subsidy.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  in  the  first 
session  of  the  Congress  that  I  was  here  we  passed  a  subsidy  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been  passed. 
It  failed  in  the  Senate,  near  the  close  of  the  session.  Since  then 
we  have  come  within  one  vote  of  passing  it  again  in  the  House,  after 
it  had  passed  the  Senate^. 

Now,  under  those  propositions  of  subsidy,  I  want  to.  make  plain 
to  you  it  was  not  proposed  to  build  the  vessels  but  to  render  aid  to 
men  who  were  in  the  trade  and  who  understood  it  to  open  up  mail 
lines.  That  is  what  we  subsidized;  we  subsidized  the  mail  lines. 
The  act  of  1891  is  still  in  existence.  We  have  never  been  able  to  ex- 
tend that ;  we  have  triedseveral  times  to  extend  it  and  could  not  do  it 
If  we  could  have  extended  this  mail  act  of  1891, 1  think  the  proposi- 
tion would  have  been  hoary  headed.  I  can  see,  for  instance,  why  you 
regard  it  as  hoary  headed,  because  probably  you  have  not  given  much 
attention  to  that  line,  because  you  start  in  in  the  first  place  not  be- 
lieving in  it,  and  consequently  you  would  not  pay  much  attention  to  it 

Now,  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  meat  in  this  situation,  althou^ 
I  do  not  believe  in  it,  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  meat  of  it. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Let  me  correct  vou  just  there.  I  did  not  refer 
to  subsidies  as  being  hoary  headed,  altliough  I  think  perhaps  it  would 
not  have  been  an  incorrect  charge. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  thouglit  that  was  your  statement. 

Secretary  McAnoo.  I  referred  to  tlie  hoary  dogma  that  American 
ships  could  not  be  operated  profitably  under  our  laws;  that  is  what 
I  was  driving  at.    I  think  it  is  merely  a  dogma  and  a  fear. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  will  agi-ee  with  you  in  this  point:  That  if  our 
yards  could  have  had  the  advantage  of  building  vessels  to  a  large 
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extent,  they  could  have  perfected  them  and  standardized  them  and 
therefore  they  could  build  them  a  great  deal  cheaper.  But  one  great 
difficulty  with  that  is  that  while  we  have  the  talent  to  do  it,  while 
we  only  build  a  vessel  at  a  time  we  do  not  enlarge ;  but  when  we  do 
enlarge,  why  we  will  accomplish  something. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Douglas  was  formerly  a  member 
of  this  committee  and  served  here  with  a  great  deal  of  ability ;  and 
he  has  always,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  actively  engaged  in  the  shipping 
business.  As  I  understood  you,  you  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
correct  in  his  statement,  but  I  should  assume  that  a  man  of  his  stand- 
ing in  the  business  world  would  be  pretty  near  correct  on  anything 
he  stated  in  regard  to  the  merchant  marine,  because  he  has  had  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  it  both  here  and  abroad,  having  made  it  his  busi- 
ness and  gotten  his  living  out  of  shipping. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  referred  to  his  one  statement  only,  where  I 
thought  he  might  be  incorrect;  but  as  to  that,  I  said  I  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  an  exporter,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  had 
any  experience  in  operating  ship  lines,  Mr.  Greene. 
Air.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  not  in  operating  ship  lines. 
Secretary  McAboo.  Let  me  correct  you  again  only  to  the  extent 
of  making  clear  what  I  said  about  Mr.  Douglas.    He  made  a  state- 
ment, as  I  understood  him,  that  there  was  a  discrimination  in  the 
matter  of  port  charges  and  in  the  treatment  of  American  vessels 
when  they  entered  British  ports.    At  least,  he  said  he  thought  so. 
Mr.  Greene.  I  have  heard  so,  myself. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  he  made  it  as  an  absolute  state- 
ment of  fact;  but  he  said  there  was  a  violation  of  our  treaties  if 
that  was  being  done.  I  said  if  that  was  so,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
he  was  incorrect  about  it,  then  the  powers  this  board  could  exercise 
would  enable  them  to  correct  such  practices. 

Mr.   Greene.  You  could  do  that  without  a   shipping  board,  if 
there  was  a  violation  of  a  treaty. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Certainly ;  but  what  I  mean  is  that  whether 
treaties  are  violated  or  not,  if  there  were  unjust  discriminations,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  against  our  shipping  in  other  ports,  wherever  they 
may  be,  then  I  think  the  powers  this  board  would  have  would  enable 
them,  through  the  processes  of  retaliation  and  otherwise,  to  compel 
fair  treatment.  We  could  retaliate  against  their  vessels,  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Greene.  I  notice  you  quoted  from  a  speech  of  the  president 
of  the  Southern  Railway  and  you  thought  his  propositions  were  very 
ffood  in  regard  to  extending  our  foreign  trade  and  that  running 
foreign  vessels  in  connection  with  the  railroads  you  thought  would 
help  to  build  up  a  foreign  trade.  It  would  almost  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  run  them  in  connection  with  the  railroads,  would  it  not, 
to  build  up  a  foreign  trade? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful.  I  think  this 
board  ought  to  have  the  power,  as  the  bill  gives  it,  to  meet  these 
problems  and  deal  with  them  effectively  as  they  are  presented.  The 
extent  to  which  the  board  may  exercise  these  powers  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  and  issues  in  the  cases  presented  to  them. 
My  argument,  Mr.  Greene,  is  in  favor  of  giving  a  body  of  this  char- 
acter adequate  power  to  investigate  and  deal  with  these  conditions 
as  they  arise. 
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Mr.  Greene.  Might  it  not  also  be  an  advantage  to  do  the  same  for 
the  domestic  trade  i  The  domestic  trade  is  certainly  more  valuable 
and  more  extensive  than  any  foreign  trade  has  been  or  ever  can  be. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  We  do  regulate  rates  now  for  the  domestic 
trade. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know — ^but  not  to  hamper  the  domestic  trade  and  to 
allow  vessels  and  railroads  to  be  interested,  T  mean — whether  or  not 
that  was  an  unwise  proposition  to  separate  the  steamships  from  the 
railroads. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  mean  to  say  in  the  Panama  Canal  act,  lines  like  the 
Fall  Kivcr  Line  steamers  that  have  been  running  from  my  State  ever 
since  1847  and  with  a  great  deal  of  success,  which  are  owned  by 
some  stockholders  who  also  own  stock  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad.  I  think  there  is  a  proposition  coming  up— I 
think  the  hearing  is  fixed  for  the  20th  day  of  F>Bbruary — of  allowing 
the  through  delivery  of  merchandise  on  tho^  steamers,  rather  than 
to  separate  them,  as  provided  in  the  Panama  Canal  act — allowing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  do  that.  What  would  be  your 
view  of  that  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Of  course,  the  question  of  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  is  the  point  of  your  question.  That  is  a  question  of 
policy  upon  which 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  think  that  question  is  involved  in  this  prop- 
osition. The  question  is  as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the 
Fall  River  Line  steamers,  which  have  been  running  since  1847,  in 
connection  with  the  railroads,  and  which  were  built  for  the  purpose 
of  making  business  for  the  railroad — that  is  what  they  were  built 
for  in  1847,  the  railroad  having  been  started  in  1845,  to  my  knowl- 
edge; I  saw  it  myself,  although  when  I  first  came  here  thei*e  was 
no  railroad  between  Ohio  and  New  York,  when  I  came  in  there  in 
1844,  and  I  came  by  stage.  The  railroad  was  built  in  1845  and 
opened  the  steamship  line  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  building 
of  that  railroad,  they  having  built  the  steamship  line  for  making 
through  traffic  from  Boston,  and  it  has  been  continued  ever  since 
with  great  success,  but  which,  under  the  unwisdom  of  the  Panama 
Canal  act,  was  driven  out  of  business. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  specific 
controversy  to  be  able  to  express  an  opinion  on  it.  I  have  not  had 
occasi(m  to  look  into  it.  But  I  think  you  will  recall  this,  Mr, 
Greene,  that  the  Panama  Canal  act  was  in  large  part  enacted  as  a 
result  of  petitions  and  the  insistance  of  chambers  of  commerce  all 
along  the  Pacific  coast  to  separate  competitive  steamship  lines  from 
competitive  railroad  lines. 

Mr.  Gkeexe.  This  is  not  a  competitive  railroad  line;  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  not  a  competitive  railroad  line. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  understand.  But  that  is  a  question  I  have 
not  had  occa.^ion  to  examine  particularly,  I  mean  the  New  Haven's 
position,  so  I  do  not  express  an  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  (ikeene.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  calamity  to  my  own 
State  and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  railroad  and  steamship  inter^ts  to 
have  that  go  in. 

Mr.  BYR^'E8.  Mr.  Greene,  pardon  mje  a  moment;  did  you  say  you 
saw  that  railroad  started  in  1844} 
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Mr.  Greene.  In  1845. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  You  saw  it  then? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  did,  sir.  I  saw  James  K.  Polk  in  1847  and  I  have 
never  seen  but  one  other  Democratic  President,  and  that  is  Woodrow 
Wilson. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  He  makes  up  for  a  great  deal,  does  he  not? 
Mr.  Greene.  He  has  got  to  fill  up  all  that  vacancy  from  1847  up 
to  this  time,  because  I  never  knew  there  was  a  Democratic  President, 
by  actual  knowledge,  except  James  K.  Polk  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  as  to  whether  this  provision 
that  you  had  about  this  proposition  that  was  so  attractive  in  the 
speech  of  the  president  of  the  Southern  Railway — whether  that 
would  be  antagonistic  to  the  Panama  Canal  act? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  not.  I  should  not  think  so,  because  if 
that  was  ever  done  at  all  it  would  be  done  under  the  regulation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  shipping  board,  acting 
jointly. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  not  this  provision  that  the  president  of  the 
Southern  Railway  suggested  be  a  sort  of  a  limited  subsidy;  that  is, 
it  would  act  as  a  subsidy — act  as  an  advantage? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  To  whom? 
Mr.  Greene.  Given  to  foreign  shipping. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  would  not  help  foreign  shipping;  it  would 
simply  enable  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  producers 
to  compete  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  by  getting  equal  freight 
rates  with  their  competitors — or  perhaps  better  freight  rates  than 
their  competitors — when  they  can  not  compete  at  all  now.  It  is  an 
economic  question  for  you  gentlemen  to  consider,  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  adopt  the  policy  of  putting  our  merchants,  farmers,  pro- 
ducers, and  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  compete  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world  through  transportation  facilities  equal,  at  least, 
to  those  of  their  foreign  rivals.  And,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr. 
Harrison  did  not  suggest  this  provision  m  the  bill. 
Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no. 

Secretarv  McAdoo.  He  happened  to  make  this  speech  of  which  I 
knew  nothing  until  it  was  published  in  the  papers;  and  just  because 
it  was  the  view  of  a  man  who  has  ideas  about  such  matters,  I  pre- 
sented it  to  the  committee  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  Chairman.  That  provision  was  in  the  bill  long  before  he 
made  the  speech? 
Secretarv  McAdoo.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  notice  the  chairman  suggested  that  he  had  had 
some  communications  from  Seattle  about  wanting  to  regulate  their 
terminals,  and  so  on.  Would  you  make  this  bill  cover  every  complaint 
that  everybodv  made  and  ^et  up  a  bill  that  will  take  up  all  of  the 
complaints  of  everybody  in  regard  to  shipping  throughout  the 
country  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  this  board  ought  to  have  the  power, 
of  course,  to  investigate  complaints. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  the  bill — preparing  the  bill  and 
making  a  specific  attempt  to  cover  those  complaints  by  the  bill 
itself  f 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  the  bill  itself,  as  drawn,  gives  this 
shipping  board  power  to  investigate  complaints  of  that  character 
now. 

Mr.  Gkeene.  But  these  people  who,  for  instance,  are  dissatisfied 
with  conditions  and  write  to  the  chairman;  what  do  you  think  of 
having  this  bill  amended  to  cover  those  specific  complaints — or  would 
you  leave  that  to  the  shipping  board? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  the  bill  gives  the  shipping  board  suf- 
ficient power  to  consider  complaints  of  that  character;  if  it  does  not, 
it  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  it  that  power.  There  ought  to  be 
a  forum  to  which  the  people  of  the  country,  farmers,  shippers,  and 
merchants,  may  resort  for  the  purpose  of  having  important  matters 
affecting  shipping  and  foreign  commerce  investigated  and  deter- 
mined. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Greene, 
this  bill  gives  the  shii)ping  board  the  same  power  in  reference  to 
water-borne  commerce  that  is  now  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  reference  to  our  railroad  commerce. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  like  the  idea  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  too. 
The  banks  thought  at  first  they  would  not  come  in,  but  they  had  to  or 
else  go  out  of  business.  Now,  we  do  not  want  to  put  shippers  in  this 
position  who  have  been  struggling  to  build  up  a  shipping  trade  and 
who  have  done  so — we  do  not  want  to  put  them  out  oi  misiness. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Oh,  no;  the  bill  will  not  do  that.  I  think  it 
will  do  just  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  glad  jou  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  shippers  are  in  favor  of  that  section  of  the 
bill,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  gives  that 
its  unqualified  approval. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  member  of  that  body, 
although  I  was  a  delegate  at  its  last  session  and  listened  to  every- 
thing I  could.  I  know  my  friend  Hardy  has  always  been  a  very 
strong  advocate  of  having  foreign-built  ships  used  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States,  and  I  think  you  have  suggested  that 
Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  that  question  of  granting  American 
registry  to  those  foreign-built  ships  was  being  considered  there  was 
a  proposition  brought  up  in  the  conference  on  that  bill  whereby  there 
was  an  attempt  to  allow  those  foreign-built  ships  to  enter  our  coast- 
wise trade? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  did  not  suggest  it;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  did  not? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this,  if  that  conference  report  had 
been  adopted  by  Congress  it  would  have  been  worth  more  to  our 
American  merchant  marine  than  any  legislation  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Government;  but  the  shipping  trust  did  their  best  to  defeat 
it,  because  it  was  against  their  own  interests. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  concerned  in  the  shipping  trust  in  any  way 
on  earth,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  defeat  it.  And  I  am  not  interested 
and  have  never  owned  a  ship  or  stock  in  a  vessel  in  my  life  and  am 
not  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  shipping  trust;  but  at  the  conference 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  defeat  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  were  a  member  of  that  conference  com- 
mittee and  so  was  I  and,  if  you  recall,  I  was  the  one  that  suggested 
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what  was  done;  because  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  provided 
that  these  foreign-built  ships  might  be  used  in  the  inter-coastal  trade. 
We  agreed  that  that  would  b^  unconstitutional,  and  to  avoid  that  con- 
dition, in  the  conference  committee  we  agreed  that  foreign-built 
ships,  if  they  applied  for  American  registry,  that  is,  were  owned  by 
American  citizens,  and  if  application  was  made  for  American  reg- 
istry within  two  years,  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  might  be  ad- 
mitte^^l  and  utilized  in  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign  trade. 
Mr.   Greene.  I  got  my  information   as  to  the  disaster  in  that 

E reposition  from  a  very  prominent  Democrat,  then  a  Member  of  the 
louse  and  now  holding  a  very  high  appointment  under  President 
Wilson,  who  met  me  that  very  day  and  gave  me  the  greatest  basis 
that  I  could  possibly  have  for  making  opposition  to  that  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this,  that  it  had  no  foundation  in  fact ; 
I  do  not  care  who  he  was. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know  the  proposition  went  through  the  committee, 
but  it  failed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes ;  and  it  had  the  support  of  Senator  Borah,  of 
Idaho,  who  was  a  member  of  the  conference  committee. 
(After  discussion.) 
Proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  quite  through  with  my  questions  yet.  In 
the  construction  of  those  vessels  under  subsidy  we  intended  to  con- 
itruct  approximatelv  1,000,000  tons  with  that  subsidy  of  $5,000,000 
a  year;  we  proposed  to  build  up  at  least  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping, 
and  that  that  would  give  the  foundation.  We  did  not  propose  to 
build  $5,000,000  worth  of  vessels  with  that  subsidy ;  we  proposed  to 
take  men  who  were  skilled  in  the  shipping  industry  and  who  were 
interested  in  the  shipping  industry,  possibly  owned  snips  in  the  ship- 
ping industry,  and  this  subsidy  was  to  aid  them  to  overcome  the 
advantages  which  foreign  shipping  and  foreign  shipowners  obtained 
from  their  Governments,  and  to  enable  them  to  capture  not  only  our 
mail  facilities,  but  everything  else.  It  was  with  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  overcome  that.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  was  a  very  much  dif- 
ferent proposition  than  to  imagine  we  could  build  15  or  16  vessels. 
We  expected  to  get  at  least  1,000,000  tons  out  of  it  and  probably 
would  have  done  it  by  that  assistance. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  that 
would  have  happened  or  not,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  bill 
you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  do  not  know  that  this  is  going  to  happen,  but  you 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  you  think. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  know  this,  Mr.  Greene,  that  if  you  try  sub- 

sidv  there  is  no  assurance  that  you  will  get  specific  results.     You 

mav  hope  to  get  them,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think  it  is 

very  much  better  for  the  American  people  to  use  the  amount  of 

money  that  would  be  given  to  private  shipowners  as  subsidies  in  the 

construction  of  needed  naval   auxiliaries — vessels  which  would  be 

owned  by  the  American  people  and  used  for  their  protection  in  case 

of  war  and  for  the  building  up  of  their  commerce  in  time  of  peace. 

A  subsidy  is  simply  a  grant  of  bonuses  from  the  Treasury;  it  is  a 

premiiim'on  inefficiency.    TUit  with  $50,000,000  given  to  the  shipping 

board  it  can  actually  build  vessels  for  specific  needs.    We  know  that 

the  exercise  of  that  power  will  produce  certain  results:  we  know 
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that  the  board  can  and  will  build  ships  with  that  money  which  will 
constitute  suitable  and  needed  naval  auxiliaries  and  be  available  for 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  This  plan  assui'es  a  very 
definite  and  concrete  result  as  against  a  merely  sj^eculative  result 
if  we  offer  subsidies. 

Mr.  (Jkkkne.  You  would  not  anticipate  this  will  be  limited  to 
$50,000,000,  would  vou? 

Secretar\'  ilcAnoo.  It  is  certainly  limited  to  $50,000,000  so  far 
as  the  authority  of  this  board  to  construct  vessels  is  concerned.  As 
I  have  already  explained,  I  think  that  this  board  can  demonstrate 
that  a  type  of  vessel  can  be  built  which  will  be  so  economical  in 
operation — and  I  am  speaking  particularly  with  reference  to  cargo 
units,  which  are  the  most  important  things  for  our  commerce — that 
American  capital  will  be  encouraged  to  engage  more  largely  in 
shipping  enterprises,  with  advantage  to  itself  and  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  Aside  from  the  fleet  of  vessels  the  $50,000,000  will 
provide  the  stimulus  to  shipping  enterprises  should  be  great. 

Mr.  (treene.  There  is  one  fjther  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  WTiy 
are  these  vessels  that  you  might  lease  or  buy  privileged  to  engage  in 
the  Porto  Rican  trade?  It  is  now  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and  why 
should  that  be  allowed? 

Secretary  McAixx).  Vessels  built,  as  the  bill  provides,  in  our  own 
shipyards? 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  not  United  States  vessels;  that  is,  foreign-built 
vessels.  Does  not  this  bill  provide  that  in  the  Porto  Bican  trade  you 
can  use  these  vessels  you  happen  to  buy,  from  whatever  source  you 
happen  to  buy  them? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  that  is  tnie.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  the  service  to  our  outlying  possessions  is  very  poor  and  in- 
adequate. Governor  Yaeger,  of  Porto  Rico,  called  on  me  not  lon^ 
ago  and  explained  the  imperative  need  of  increased  shipping  facili- 
ties for  Porto  Rico.  I  think  that  vessels  of  this  character  operating, 
for  instance,  to  South  America  ought  certainly  to  be  permitted  to 
touch  at  Porto  Rico  on  the  way  down  and  bacfc.  I  think  it  will  be 
of  immense  value  to  this  country  to  build  up  its  commercial  interests 
with  Porto  Rico  and  to  strengthen  our  influence  and  hold  upon  that 
island,  which  is  one  of  our  very  important  possessions.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  these  vessels  should  not  be  permitted  to  touch  at  the 
ports  of  our  outlying  possessions,  and  I  can  see  advantage  in  every 
way  if  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  that  w^ould  affect  the  coastwise  trade,  and 
that  will  be  rather  hoary-headed,  having  lasted  since  1879.  It  is 
quite  a  long  time  that  that  has  been  established  w^ithout  attack. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  more  we  can  develop  and  build  up  Porto 
Rico — and  that  rests  primarily  upon  transportation  now — the  more 
the  coastwise  trade  will  benefit  as  a  result  of  it.  The  industri^  fA 
Porto  Rico  and  her  productive  capacity  have  been  very  much  limited, 
Gov.  Yeager  tells  me,  by  lack  of  ocean  transportation. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  all. 

SecretaiT  McAdoo.  I  think  I  sent  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  resolution 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  on  this  yety 
subject  of  shipping  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  put  it  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  are  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission that  is  created  hei-e  to  be  paid?  Are  they  to  be  paid  from 
the  profits  of  operating  these  ships  or  out  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  My  idea  is  that  the  commission's  expenses 
ought,  like  other  Government  boards,  to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  could  not  find  that  very  clearly  from  the  bill; 
it  rather  appeared  to  me  that  would  follow,  but  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  bill. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  the  bill  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  it,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  expense  would  approximate,  I  suppose,  some- 
thing like  $75,000  or  $100,000  a  year;  that  would  be  borne  by  the 
general  trade? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Government, 
like  any  other  Government  board  or  commission. 

Mr.  Saunders.  This  corporation  that  is  to  be  created,  with  the 
machinery  that  goes  along  with  that,  and  with  the  salaries.    Those 
expenses  would  be  paid  how? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  paid  from  the  operation  of  the  ships  that 
they  would  run  ? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  from  the  operations  of  the  ships. 
Mr.  Sautnders.  Or  from  the  general  trade? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  They  would  be  paid,  of  course,  from  the  op- 
erations of  the  ships. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  how  this  shipping  would 
be  utilized.  When  the  Government  issues  these  bonds,  there  would 
be  fifty  millions  of  them  covering  whatever  rate  of  interest  is  pre- 
scribed, which  of  course  the  Government  will  have  to  meet,  and  it 
will  have  $50,000,000  worth  of  miscellaneous  ships.  Now,  looking 
at  those  ships  the  same  as  you  would  if  you  were  a  private  capitalist 
owning  them,  how  much  in  the  way  of  lease  would  you  have  to  derive 
from  those  ships  in  order  to  protect  your  capital  or  your  investment? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  If  you  leased  them  all,  if  you  leased  the  en- 
tire number  of  ships,  assuming  that  the  bonds  bore  3  per  cent  inter- 
est, you  would  have  to  charge  3  per  cent  to  cover  the  interest  on  the 
bonds,  and  it  is  then  a  question  of  how  much  the  board  will  ask  for 
depreciation. 
Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  having  that  in  mind. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  usual  allowance  I  think  in  the  merchant 
marine  is  5  per  cent  for  depreciation.    Am  I  right  about  that,  Capt. 
Bertholf? 
Capt.  Bertholf.  Four  or  five  per  cent. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  different  steamship  companies  determine 
that. 

Mr.  Saunders.  How  much  would  you  carry  against  the  loss  of  the 
ship  or  ships?     Five  per  cent  would  not  cover  that? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No.  I  think  that  insurance  would,  of  course, 
be  required  by  the  board.  The  ships  would  have  to  be  insured  at 
whatever  that  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  want  to  know,  having  reference  expressly 
to  the  business  world,  some  reasonably  approximate  sum  that  would 
coYer  all  of  that. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  that  4  or  5  per  cent  for  depreciatioi 
would  be  sufficient.  But  I  am  not  really  familiar  with  marine  in 
surance  rates,  as  to  how  much,  in  normal  times,  would  be  sufficient 
1  would  not  think  it  would  be  a  large  amount;  perhaps  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  About  1  per  cent,  I  think. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  would  run  nearer  10  per  cent  instead  of  1. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Ten  per  cent  for  marine  insurance? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes.    I  have  been  in  the  insurance  business  since  187f 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Marine  insurance? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Greene. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  investigated  that,  and  I  think  it  would  l>e 
per  cent. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Say  8  per  cent,  then. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Five  per  cent  for  depreciation  and  3  per  cent  t 
cover  interest  on  bonds;  that  would  be  16  per  cent  on  the  $50,000,00( 
as  a  business  proposition,  that  you  would  have  to  lease  those  ship 
for. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Saunders.  The  insurance,  c 
course,  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  shipowner  or  the  ship  opers 
tor.  No  matter  whether  he  leased  or  bought  the  ship,  he  would  nai? 
to  pay  it.  The  depreciation  cost,  however,  is  set  aside  anyway.  Nov 
if  the  Government  was  only  trying  to  get  out  even  on  a  lease,  it  coul 
do  that  by  having  an  amount  of  rental  that  would  be  equivalent  t 

3  per  cent  on  those  bonds,  on  the  cost  of  the  ship — ^the  bonds  issue 
against  the  ship. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  the  question  I  propounded.  Would  tl 
Government,  having  in  mind  $50,000,000  worth  of  ships  and  thi 
$50,000,000  worth  of  bonds — what  rental  on  that  investment  woul 
it  have  to  charge  in  order  to  make  itself  secure  to  provide  again; 
loss  and  to  provide  against  depreciation  and  to  create  a  fund  for  tl: 
return  of  those  ships  in  time? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  if  the  bonds  bore  3  per  cent  the  bas 
of  the  lease  ought  to  be  at  least  3  per  cent  for  the  Government  i 
break  even.    Then  there  should  be  a  provision  in  the  lease  for,  sa; 

4  or  5  per  cent  for  depreciation,  whatever  this  board  may  think  su: 
ficient;  and  then,  of  course,  the  lessees  of  the  vessel  would  be  n 
quired  to  keep  the  vessel  insured  at  whatever  rate  that  might  be. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  would  have  to  be  included  as  part  of  th 
arrangement  with  the  Government? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  would  have  to  be  included  as  a  part  o 
the  arrangement  with  the  Government;  yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  by  the  time  he  has  done  that,  would  not  thi 
lessee  be  leasing  those  Government  ships  at  practically  the  same  cos 
that  it  would  be  to  lease  any  other  ships? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Wouldn't  it  oe? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  necessarily.  I  think  that  he  would  prob- 
ably have  to  pay  more  to  private  constructors  of  vessels,  becansc 
they  in  turn  might  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest    The  Gto^' 
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emment's  credit  would  enable  him  probably  to  get  an  advantage 
there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  difference  would  only  be  with  respect  to  the 
interest  on  the  main  capital  ? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Mainly  so. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Practically,  then,  there  would  not  be  much  differ- 
ence between  the  average  man  who  wanted  to  go  into  the  shipping 
business  and  wanted  to  lease  a  ship  for  tramp  purposes  in  leasing 
that  ship  from  this  other  owner  of  the  ship,  or  leasing  from  the 
Government;  there  would  be  no  great  difference?  I  have  in  mind, 
of  course,  the  difference  in  the  interest  on  the  $50,000,000. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  advantage  to  the   Government  is  this, 
primarily  it  creates  needed  vessels  for  naval  reserve  purposes. 
Mr.  Saunders.  I  had  that  in  mind. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  is  a  verv  important  point  and  I  would  like 
to  reimpress  it  so  that  it  can  be  kept  in  mind,  that  we  do  create,  by 
this  means  a  percentage  of  efficient  naval  auxiliaries  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  Navy.  And  we  also,  by  this  means,  create  a  part  of 
the  naval-reserve  personnel,  which  is  very  essential  to  the  Navy. 
Now,  that  being  accomplished  as  the  primary  purpose,  then  incident- 
ally we  can  use  these  ships  in  commerce  with  the  advantage  to  the 
business  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Saunders.  1  do  not  lose  sight  at  all  of  those  factors;  but  I  was 
)ust  looking  at  it  now  on  the  commercial  side  and  endeavoring  to 
find  out,  on  the  commercial  side  of  this  operation,  what  the  Govern- 
ment, as  a  business  man,  so  to  speak,  would  have  to  charge  in  the  way 
of  leases  for  its  ships.  And  1  believe  except  for  this  difference  be- 
tween the  interest  carried  on  the  $50,000,000  it  is  about  agreed  that 
the  factors  would  be  about  the  same  and  the  charges  would  not  be 
essentially  different. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  the  difference  would  be  chiefly  in  the 
interest  rate  on  the  original  cost  of  investment,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Mr.  Saunders.  And  having  that  in  mind,  what  would  be  the  in- 
ducement to  a  man  who  simply  wishes  to  go  into  a  maritime  enter- 
prise to  rent  his  ships  from  the  Government?  Of  course,  the  im- 
pression has  been  created  that  capital  is  just  contumaciously  refusing 
to  go  into  the  deep-seas  trade.  I  take  it  that  capital  is  just  as  willing 
to  make  money  in  the  deep-seas  trade  as  in  any  other  business,  and 
capital  will  only  take  hold  of  a  Government  ship  with  a  view  to 
operating  it  as  a  tramp  or  as  part  of  an  established  line  and  with 
the  idea  that  it  will  be  remunerative  as  a  going  business;  and  now, 
so  far  as  we  have  gone,  what  is  there  that  would  induce  a  man  seeking 
to  operate  a  tramp  ship  on  the  high  seas  to  lease  from  the  Govern- 
ment as  against  leasing  from  another  owner? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  chance  is  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  his 
ship  a  little  cheaper  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  interest  rate, 
and  get  the  best  type  of  vessel  and  get  it  quickly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Is  that  all  you  can  figure  out  that  will  operate  as 

an  inducement  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  chiefly  that,  so  far  as  actual  results  go. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome 

Miat  are  supposed  to  be  handicaps  against  American  capital  taking 

^p  this  business? 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Saunders.  AVhat  would  be  enough,  then,  to  make  capital  take 
"up  this  business?  If  that  difference  in  the  interest  rate  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  handicap,  what  else  is  there  on  the  business 
side  that  would  overcome  that  handicap? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  handicap. 
As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Saunders,  I  think  that  capital  has  not  jrone 
into  American  shipping  because  it  has  been  able  to  employ  itself  in 
other  directions  more  profitably  than  in  the  shipping  field;  and  its 
attention  has  not  been  directed  so  nuich  to  shipping  enterprises  for 
that  reason.  We  have  had  a  I'apidly  developing  coimtry  and  there 
have  been  greater  and  more  attractive  opportunities  for  capital  in 
other  directions.  But  I  think  the  time  is  coming,  if  it  is  not  here  now, 
when  the  expansion  of  the  foreign  trade,  the  need  and  the  importance 
of  our  foreign  commerce,  is  going  to  be  so  imperative  that  interest  is 
going  to  be  stimulated  in  shipping  enterprises.  By  building  these 
ships  as  naval  auxiliaries  the  Government  can  contribute  several 
hundred  thousand  tons  for  commercial  purposes  by  leasing  or  selling 
these  ships  or  operating  them  through  a  corporation,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed; and  to  that  extent  this  naval  auxiliary  will  be  a  decided  help 
to  our  commerce.  At  the  same  time  this  board  can,  I  believe,  demon- 
strate conclusively  to  capital  a  fact  which  I  think  has  deterred  Ameri- 
can capital  from  engaging  in  the  shipping  business  heretofore,  viz: 
That  a  type  of  vessel  can  be  produced  in  this  country  which  can  be 
operated  at  a  profit  with  American  labor.  With  that  demonstration, 
and  especially  with  the  other  provisions  in  this  bill — the  other  favor- 
able factors  in  the  bill — 1  think  it  will  tend  to  encourage  the  invest- 
ment of  private  capital  in  American  merchant  vessels. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  believe  you  used  the  figure  that  just  as  the  Grov- 
ernment  had  to  show  the  farmers  how  to  dip  their  ox  so  as  to  Irill  the 
tick,  that  the  Government  now  w^ould  have  to  show  the  ship  people 
how  to  operate  on  the  high  seas  so  as  to  make  a  profit  in  that  venture 
Don't  you  think  the  difference  in  that  is  that  in  the  other  instance  the 
Government  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  the  scientific  way  to  deal 
with  ticks  than  the  farmers  did  5  and  that  in  this  particular  instance 
the  shipping  world  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  know  fully 
as  much  about  the  opportunities  of  profit  in  the  operation  of  mer- 
chant ships  as  the  United  States  Government  does? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Saunders.  I  have 
an  idea  that  private  capital  thus  far  has  not  been  willing  to  embark 
upon  certain  experiments  which  I  think  the  Government  could  make 
very  successfully.    And  I  think  that  through  that  means 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  order  to  do  that,  though,  it  would  have  to  op- 
erate those  ships  as  a  Government  proposition?  I  understood  yoajn 
the  early  portion  of  your  testimony,  to  say  you  did  not  think  the 
Government  would  have  to  operate  those  ships  as  a  Government 
proposition. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  operate  them.  T  think  it  can  lease  or  sell  them  and  demon- 
strate by  that  means.    It  comes  back  very  largely  to  the  type  of  vessel 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  also  were  asked  if  vou  did  not  think  that  the 
question  of  trouble  would  be  presented  if  the  Government  did  so 
operate  these  ships  through  the  shipping  board,  owning  all  of  th* 
stock — I  mean  through  a  corporation  owning  all  the  stock  in  i^ 
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should  these  ships  be  taken  up  in  time  of  war  by  a  foreign  country 
and  taken  into  a  prize  court,  and  you  said  you  did  not  think  any 
difficulty  would  lie  along  that  line.  Now,  precisely  that  question  was 
put  by  me  to  Admiral  Benson  on  yesterday  and  he  stated  a  very 
delicate  question  indeed  would  be  presented. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  admiral  may  think  so,  but  I  think  inter- 
national law  will  sustain  the  position  I  take. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  propounded  that  question  to  him,  and  he  said 
a  very  delicate  question  would  be  presented,  because  I  pushed  that 
question  upon  him.  I  said,  "  Suppose,  now,  the  operation  of  these 
diips  by  this  corporation  and  the  Government  owning  the  stock  in 
the  ships,  would  not  that  question  you  speak  of  come  strongly  to  the 
fore  ?  "  and  he  said  it  would. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Did  not  Admiral  Benson  say  that  that  might 
be  so  unless  the  Government  divested  itself  of  any  attribute  of 
sovereignty  in  respect  to  the  ships? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  remember  Admiral  Benson  making  any 
such  distinction  as  that,  because  the  very  moment  he  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  a  delicate  situation  being  presented  I  put  it  up  to  him 
in  this  way :  I  said,  "  Take  the  case  in  which  the  Government  owns 
all  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  operating  these  vessels,  would 
not  that  question  you  speak  of  come  strongly  to  the  fore?  "  And  his 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  But,  of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of 
diflFerence  of  opinion. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  section  of  the  bill  that  I  read  a  short  time 
ago  clearly  divests  the  Government  of  any  peculiar  sovereignty  over 
these  ships  and  specifically  provides  they  shall  be  treated  like  any 
other  merchant  vessels  imder  our  flag.  I  have  great  respect  for  Ad- 
miral Benson  as  a  naval  officer  and  for  his  opinion  on  naval  questions, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the  international  law 
of  this  subject.  It  is  a  question  of  international  law  that  can  be 
easily  settled  by  an  examination  of  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Saunders.  As  a  lawyer,  in  that  connection  I  say  I  think  Ad- 
miral Benson  looked  at  it  as  a  practical  proposition.  Now,  I  thor- 
I  oughly  agree  when  you  create  this  fiction  nere,  that  the  entity  is  not 
the  Government,  technically  speaking.  On  the  other  hand,  substan- 
tially it  is,  when  the  Government  creates  this  corporation  and  owns 
all  the  stock  in  it,  controls  it,  and  directs  it — ^that  ship  is,  for  sub- 
stantial purposes,  a  Government  ship.  And  I  think  the  admiral  had 
in  mind  that  when  such  a  ship  as  that  was  taken  the  United  States 
without  drawing  those  nice  distinctions  you  speak  of  arising  out  of 
fictions  of  law — creations  of  law — would  just  have  in  mind :  Here  is 
some  belligerent  who  has  grabbed  one  of  our  ships,  and  there  would 
be  one  of  those  excitements  and  flames  that  arise  out  of  a  situation 
of  that  sort. 

In  the  operation  of  those  ships  by  this  corporation  it  is  contem- 
plated, is  it  not,  that  they  shall  be  operated  to  those  points  where  the 
opportunities  for  profit  are  not  so  encouraging  as  to  induce  private 
capital  to  go  in? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  that  is  a  question  for  the  shipping 
board  to  decide. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  but  that  was  one  of  the  illustrations  used,  that 
we  would  establish,  for  instance,  between  here  and  South  America, 
steamship  lines  with  a  view  to  building  up  trade. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  expressing  only  my  own  ideas.  Of 
course,  the  board  would  have  to  determine  those  questions  in  the  light 
of  facts  and  would  certainly  investigate  each  case  and  settle  it  on  its 
merits.  My  point  is  that  tne  board  should  have  this  power  in  order 
to  protect  the  public  interest  in  two  ways:  First,  as  against  those 
who  would,  unless  the  board  had  this  power,  be  able  to  impose  or  fix 
their  own  terms  for  the  lease  or  purchase  of  these  vessels,  since  the 
Government  could  not  use  them  in  any  other  way;  and,  second,  be- 
cause it  is  vital  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country  as  well  as  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country  that  lines  shall  be  established  to  some 
parts  of  the  world  where  private  capital  will  not  enter  but  whei'e  the 
board  could  enter  if  necessarv. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Was  not  that  really  one  of  the  prime  motives  of 
this  bill,  to  enable  lines  to  be  established  between  points  in  this 
country  and  other  countries,  notably  South  America,  where  they 
would  nave  to  be  run  at  a  loss  for  a  while? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  was  pointed  out  by  President  Wilson  in  his 
message.  That  is  precisely  what  he  suggested,  that  they  would  be 
able  to  build  up  trade  between  points  where  we  nave  no  present  hope 
of  gain;  but  after  they  have  run  for  a  while  and  developed  that  a 
prontable  traffic  could  be  maintained,  that  the  Government  i^ould 
tiien  withdraw. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  President  suggested  some  such  idea  in  his 
message. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  precisely  what  he  did  suggest. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  he  did  suggest  that.  I  don't  recall  his 
exact  language. 

Mr.  Saunders.  As  one  of  the  main  things  in  view. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  He  said  that  coula  be  done.  I  do  not  think 
he  stressed  that  as  the  only  reason  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Here  is  what  the  President  said  in  that  connection: 

The  Government  must  open  wide  the  doors  of  trade,  must  open  them  before 
it  is  altogether  profitable  for  them  to  open  them,  or  altogether  reasonable  to 
ask  privnte  capital  to  open  them  as  a  venture;  it  should  take  action  to  make 
certain  that  transportation  at  reasonable  rates  should  be  provided,  and  when 
the  carriage  has  become  sufficiently  profitable  to  attract  private  capital  to  engage 
in  it  the  agencies  of  the  Government  ought  to  withdraw. 

Now,  that  is  the  thought  I  had  in  mind  in  the  question  I  asked 
and  heie  is  what  I  was  coming  to  in  that  connection:  That  that  idea 
being  in  the  President's  mind — and,  as  I  have  always  understood  in 
connection  with  this  bill,  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  it  was  to  estab- 
lish just  such  trade  opportunities  as  have  been  suggested  in  the 
message — that  that  operation  would  necessarily  have  to  be  done  by 
the  Government. 

Secietary  McAdoo.  Certainly  the  bill  contemplates  such  a  possi- 
bility, Mr."  Saunders.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
would  have  to  occur;  the  power  is  there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  we  have  always  very  thoroughly  understood 
that  the  difficulty  in  our  establishing  lines  between  this  country  and 
South  America  was  that  the  prospect  of  profit  would  not  induce 
private  capital  to  do  it  and  that  that  field  there  was  so  great  that 
it  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  therefore  the  Government  should  oome 
in  and  do  it    I  think  that  has  always  been  understood. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  that  is  a  persuasive  reason;  but  if  I 
were  a  member  of  the  board  I  should  certainly  investigate  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Having  in  mind  that  those  lines  are  to  be  estab- 
lished if  we  want  to  build  up  a  trade  to  South  America,  I  ask  if  it 
is  not  inevitable,  in  connection  with  that  enterprise,  that  it  would 
have  to  be  done  exclusively  by  the  Government? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  say  that  might  follow;  I  do  not  think  it 
inevitably  follows. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  us  see.  I  do  not  say  "inevitably";  possibly 
I  might  modify  that  to  such  an  extent  as  to  say  in  all  necessary 
likelihood  or  some  sort  of  equivalent  phrase  that  might  not  be  quite 
80  strong  as  "  inevitable,"  although  I  think  it  is  pretty  near  inevit- 
able. Would  it  not  work  out  in  this  way,  that  any  contemplated 
operation  of  such  a  line  as  that,  in  which,  in  the  beginning,  the 
chances  for  return  are  not  encouraging  and  in  which  the  idea  is  held 
out  that  when  the  returns  begin  that  the  Government  is  to  withdraw, 
whenever  that  may  arise — do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  private 
capital  would  invest  in  a  ship  or  a  line  of  ships  that  would  embark 
upon  an  enterprise  of  that  sort? 

Secretary  McAooa  You  mean  in  competition  with  the  Govern- 
ment line? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  to  invest  in  those  particular  ships,  because 
those  ships  would  be  operated  under  this  corporation  that  we 
spoke  of? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  know  that  I  catch  that  point  exactly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  will  restate  it,  then. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Saunders.  For  the  purpose  of  operating  such  a  line  as  that, 
we  will  say  the  Government  forms  a  corporation  under  the  laws  oi 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  it  takes  51  per  cent  of  the  st^ck.  The 
rest  of  it  is  open  to  the  public  to  subscribe.  Now,  with  such  a  dis- 
couraging outlook  for  profit  as  we  have  indicated  from  a  line  of  that 
sort,  do  you  think  private  capital  would  be  in  any  haste  to  take  the 
remaining  49  per  cent  of  the  stock? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sau:nders.  So  it  does  come  back,  then,  to  what  I  said,  that  such 
an  enterprise  as  that — it  would  be  inevitable — the  Government  would 
have  to  operate  exclusively  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  If  it  entered  upon  such  a  line  as  that,  yes. 
But  the  broad  assumption  in  your  question  that  a  line  must  be  op- 
erated at  a  loss,  I  do  not  concede  that.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  to. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  gathered  that  from  the  attitude  of  the  whole 
mercantile  shipping  world  and  in  the  course  of  the  shipping  debates 
which  I  have  heard  before,  that  in  respect  to  South  America  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  a  profit  for  a  smgle  ship  or  line  that  would 
induce  pnvate  capital  to  take  it  up. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Saunders,  that  that  suppo- 
sition is  correct.  I  believe  that  ships  can  be  operated  profitably  to 
South  America  if  you  get  ships  of  an  efficient  type,  and  you  will  run 
them,  of  course,  in  connection  with 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  will  come  back,  then,  to  the  other  requirement. 
If  there  is  opportunity  for  reasonable  profit  there  to  private  capital, 
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there  is  certainly  abundant  capital  in  this  country — far  more  than  is 
contemplated  in  this  bill — and  why  is  it  that  private  capital  won't 
take  up  that  enterprise,  in  the  same  hopeful  spirit  you  have,  and 
operate  it  and  get  these  returns  for  itself? 

Secretary  McAooo.  I  do  not  know.  For  private  capital  there  are 
many  ()i)portunities  where  it  can  be  profitably  employed  that  it  does 
not  apparently  want  to  seize. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  thought  if  there  was  any  one  thing  that  capital 
was  alert  about  it  was  to  take  hold  of  opportunities  that  offered  re- 
turns; and  I  know  at  times  it  takes  pretty  big  chances  on  getting 
returns. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  But  you  can  not  always  convince  private  capi- 
tal there  is  an  opportunity.  Private  capital  is  not  infallible,  by  any 
means;  it  does  not  always  see  the  chance;  it  is  not  always  enter- 
prising. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  assume  that  to  be  true. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  But  I  would  say  this,  that  this  board  is  given 
the  power  simply  to  operate  some  lines  through  the  medium  of  a  cor- 
poration if  after  investigation  of  the  whole  field  it  seems  to  be  best  for 
the  commerce  and  for  the  interests  of  our  country.  Now,  it  may  be  that 
a  line  established  in  that  manner — that  is,  a  line  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment took  the  controlling  interest  in  the  stock — could  be  operated 
between  ports  in  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  profitably  from  the  beginning.  1  believe  myself  that  it  can 
be.  I  think  my  opinion  on  that  question  is  probably  worth  very 
little,  but  from  what  I  have  learned  of  conditions  in  South  America 
through  the  Pan  American  Financial  Congress  and  the  fa«^ts  pre- 
sented to  me  by  many  eminent  South  American  financiers  anu  states- 
men who  were  at  that  conference,  I  am  confident  such  lines  can  be 
operated  profitably,  provided  the  ships  are  of  a  modem  and  efficient 
type. 

Suppose  it  was  demonstrated,  after  a  short  time,  that  such  a  line 
was  profitable;  then  if  the  Congress  decided  that  it  w^as  better  that 
that  line  should  be  turned  over  to  private  capital  to  operate,  to  sell 
those  ships  or  to  sell  the  stock  in  this  corporation,  it  could  be  done. 
But  very  frequently  the  actual  demonstration  is  necessary  before  you 
can  get  private  capital  to  make  these  ventures. 

Let  us  look  at  the  conditions  in  the  Pacific  to-day.  Here  the 
Pacific  Mail  has  withdrawn  its  vessels.  What  its  reasons  were  or 
what  motives  actuated  it  are  immaterial  to  me — I  am  concerned 
only  in  the  effects  of  its  action.  The  important  fact  is  that  the  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  the  Orient  is  suffering  for  lack 
of  transportation  under  the  American  flag.  Now,  suppose  this 
shipping  board  was  in  existence  to-day  and  had  the  vessels  and  could 
put  some  of  them  in  the  oriental  trade,  touching  at  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  that  situation,  undoubtedly 
those  vessels  could  be  operated  at  a  profit,  and  it  would  greatly  ad- 
vantage the  country  if  that  were  done. 

The  board  will  possess  a  power  which  it  may  exercise  in  aid  of  our 
commerce  in  such  circumstances  as  it  mav  feel  justified  in  doing. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  me  suggest  that  I  do  not  profess  to  have  ex- 
pert  knowledge  in  respect  to  South  American  trade — I  only  have  that 
acquaintance  with  it  that  every  reasonably  well-read  man  has — ^but  1 
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take  it  that  all  up  and  down,  at  our  main  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
shrewd,  long-headed,  far-seeing  men  looking  around  for  opportimi- 
ties,  if  those  opportunities  were  lying  loose,  so  to  speak,  would 
be  pretty  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  It  would  not  be  any 
case  of  being  like  the  man  from  Missouri ;  they  would  not  have  to  be 
diown  by  the  Government. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Mr.  Saunders,  do  you  know  how  many  long- 
headed, hard-fisted,  far-sighted  men  refused  to  touch  the  telephone 
when  it  was  first  presented ;  and  many  other  things? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Oh,  yes;  but  that  was  an  entirely  different  sort  of 
thing.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  was  a  thing  without  any  ex- 
perience along  that  line.  I  also  know  the  attitude  of  that  same  char- 
acter of  men  toward  the  railroads-  and  steam  engines  when  they 
were  first  brought  forward,  and  all  that.  But  here  is  a  thing  that 
has  been  going  en  for  years  and  jears  and  centuries;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  in  our  great  ports  men  whose  business  it  is  in  long  years 
of  active  and  intelligent  participation  in  business  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  those  things. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Permit  me  to  give  you  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  were  speaking  of  the  telephone.  I  can  give 
the  same  interesting  experiences  in  connection  with  the  Burroughs 
adder  and  bond  and  stock  brokerage  companies;  but  those  are 
gambling  ventures. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Let  me  give  you  one  that  is  not  a  gambling 

proposition.    The  Pacific  Mail  withdrew  its  ships  from  the  Pacific 

Ocean — 1  say  for  reasons  that  are  immaterial  so  far  as  the  purpose 

of  my  argument  is  concerned — at  a  time  when  the.  rates  of  freight 

were  unusually  high  and  remunerative,  and  the  amount  of  freight 

offered  was  greater  than  it  could  take.     The  rates  of  freight  were 

from  three  to  fouf  times  as  much  as  the  normal  rates;  the  normal  rate 

for  weight  or  measurement  freight  in  the  Pacific  was  $5  a  ton. 

When  the  Pacific  Mail  withdrew  its  ships,  I  know  of  one  order  of 

80,000  tons  of  American  freight  for  shipment  to  the  Orient  that  was 

in  the  market  and  the  manufacturers  were  offering  to  pay  $15  a  ton 

to  have  it  transported.     I  am  told  that  Mr.  Robert  Dollar  took  40,000 

tons  of  that  freight  at  $15  a  ton  and  that  the  remaining  40,000  tons 

were  not  taken  for  some  time  thereafter.     I  understand — although 

I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  verify  this  part  of  my  statement — that 

$20  and  possibly  $25  a  ton  is  being  offered  to-day  for  transportation 

of  weight  or  measurement  freight  in  the  Pacific.     Private  capital  is 

not  taking  advantage  of  its  opportunity  and  the  GoAernment  of  the 

United  States,  in  the  meantime,  has  its  hands  so  tied  that  the  Army 

transports  that  are  leaving  San  Francisco  once  a  month  for  the 

Orient  can  not  take  a  pound  of  private  freight  at  any  price,  although 

these  transports  may  be  empty.     Now,  if  private  capital  was  alert 

to  its  opportunities,  I  think  it  would  certainly  enter  that  field.     It  is 

alert  to  this  extent,  that  it  is  buying  ships  to-day  at  fabulous  prices — 

if  it  had  been  long  headed,  it  would  have  bought  them  cheap  long 

ago — and  running  those  ships  chiefly  in  the  Atlantic  where  rates  are 

higher  than  they  are  in  the  Pacific,  although  they  are  high  enough 

in  the  Pacific  to  tempt  anybody. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  may  have  been  the  reason;  these  people  may 
have  sold  out  in  the  Pacific  so  as  to  move  into  the  Atlantic,  and  it 
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may  be  that  those  fellows  were  long-headed  after  all.  But  I  would 
say  this,  that  if  they  were  deliberately  giving  up  gold  nuggets  on 
the  Pacific,  it  would  be  a  very  remarkable  sort  oi  performance  they 
were  carrying  on.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  why  those  people  did 
that  at  that  particular  time. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  point  that  I  would  like  to  impress  in  that 
connection  is  this,  that  the  commerce  of  this  country  and  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  and  particularly  the  interests  of  the  Pacific 
coast  were  seriously  affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  those  ships  from 
the  Pacific;  and  the  United  States,  the  greatest  and  the  richest 
nation  on  earth,  stands  here  impotent  to  protect  its  own  interests 
because  it  has  not  created  any  agency  which  could  prevent  such  a 
wrong  as  that  to  the  interests  oi  the  country  or  else  take  steps  to 
supplant  and  restore  the  necessary  agencies  that  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Of  course,  you  are  discussing  a  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter not  comprehended  in  my  question. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  As  I  understand,  all  over  the  world  to-day  thera 
are  wonderful  opportunities  for  any  man  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  own  a  waiting  ship;  but  in  this  bill  we  have  in  mind  a  return  to 
normal  times  and  operations  under  normal  conditions.  Now,  I 
notice  in  the  bill  it  is  provided  that  the  shipping  board  can  sell  these 
sliips.  What  inducement  would  there  be  to  a  m*an  to  buy  a  ship  from 
the  shipping  board? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  inducement  will  l)e  to  buy  a  type  of  ship 
which  will  be  so  much  better  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  turned 
out  that  he  will  be  quite  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Does  this  bill  contemplate,  then,  future  construc- 
tion with  respect  to  a  particular  line  of  work?         • 

Secretary  McAdoo.  1  think  it  ought  to. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then,  if  you  are  going  to  get  ships  of  those  types, 
that  refers  to  their  construction  under  this  bill. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  1  have  reference  to  a  standard  type  of  cargo 
carrier  or  freighter  which  is  the  thing  most  demanded  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  commerce;  that  type  of  ship  which  I  think  can  be  de- 
veloped in  the  light  of  modern  scientific  discoveries  will  be  so  madi 
superior  to  anything  that  is  now  afloat  that  it  will  be  very  much  in 
demand. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Conceding  that  the  Government  would  have  ships 
of  that  type  constructed  and  then  sold  them,  the  same  yards  that 
constructed  those  ships  for  the  shipping  board  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  could  construct  snips  for  any  other  intended  purchasers! 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Undoubtedly^ ;  and  I  hope  they  would. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  then,  is  why  should 
a  purchaser  purchase  one  of  those  ships  from  the  board  when  he 
would  be  at  a  very  distinct  disadvantage  in  doing  so? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Under  what  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  know  of  one  certainly  very  positive  disadvantage. 
It  is  provided  that  these  ships  can  be  taken  over  in  time  of  war  at  a 
price  which  would  have  reference  to  the  price  in  normal  times.  Now, 
the  average  man,  if  you  undertook  to  commandeer  his  ship  in  war 
times  would  not  be  subject  to  any  such  limitation  as  that;  and  that 
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certainly  puts  a  purchaser  from  the  shipping  board  at  a  very  distinct 
disadvantage,  having  in  mind  the  possibility  that  he  can  and  would 
buy  a  ship  from  a  different  owner. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  hard-headed  capital- 
ist you  refer  to  might  say  that  that  is  a  remote  chance. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  talking  about  the  probability  in  time  of  war. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  He  would  probably  calculate  his  risks,  and 
it  is  probable  that  that  may  affect  the  price  which  the  Government 
would  get  for  the  ship.  But  even  if  the  Government  sold  the  ship 
at  a  smaller  price  than  it  would  otherwise  get,  it  would  be  com- 
pensated in  this  way,  it  would  have  a  type  of  vessel  built  purposely 
for  naval  requirements,  of  which  it  could  repossess  itself  at  a  reason- 
able price  in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  the  Government's  end  of  it. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  say  the  price  the  Government  would  accept 
for  that  ship,  if  it  has  to  sell  it  at  less  than  cost  to  such  purchaser, 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  such  a  guaranty. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  the  Government's  end  of  it ;  but  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  individual  who  would  put  himself  at  this  disadvantage, 
as  compared  with  some  other  purchaser,  and  buys  from  the  Govern- 
ment: there  is  a  relative  advantage  to  the  Government,  but  none  to 
the  individual  purchaser. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  You  do  not  understand  me.  I  point  out  the 
advantage  to  the  individual  purchaser,  and  I  say  he  might  pay  a  tess 
price  for  the  ship  because  he  gives  the  Government  that  claim  upon 
the  vessel. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  us  see  how  that  would  work  out.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  contracting  for  their  ships,  with  the  shipyard,  would  of 
course  have  to  buy  from  that  yard  with  respect  to  the  market  for 
those  ships,  and  the  yard  would  sell  to  the  Government  just  as  it 
would  to  any  other  purchaser;  so  that  it  would  get  no  advantage 
with  respect  to  its  purchases  in  that  particular  over  any  other 'pur- 
chaser in  that  yard.  But  then  the  individual,  who  intends  to  operate 
that  ship  in  the  mercantile  world,  as  you  suggest,  might  get  that  ship 
from  the  Government  at  less  than  the  Government  paid  for  it. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  might  happen. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  would  be  certainly  indirectly  aiding  the  in- 
dividual.   I  do  not  see  very  much  difference  between  that  and  letting 
the  fellow  own  the  ship  and  give  him  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  cost  price  or  by  subsidy. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  there  is  a  very  essential  difference. 

Jlr.  Saunders.  In  substance,  I  do  not  see  the  difference. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  It  is  this :  The  Government  builds  a  vessel  and 
bjiikls  it  with  reference  to  naval  uses  and  naval  needs. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  If  it  sells  that  vessel,  it  sells  it  with  the  re- 
tention of  a  certain  interest;  that  is,  the  right  to  repossess  itself  of 
the  vessel. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Suppose  it  sells  it  for  10  per  cent  less  than 
cost ;  the  Government  would  be  paying  the  individual  that  much  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  it  at  any  time  at  its  market  value;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Government  would  be  assured  of  a  proper  type  of 
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naval  auxiliaries;  and  it  would  not  be  paying  any  of  the  expenses  of 
keeping  it  or  maintaining  it  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Saunders.  All  of  that  is  true  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
But  as  I  gather  from  the  different  reports  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
others  who  deal  with  the  subject,  that  is  exactly  the  way  the  foreign 
Governments,  in  the  matter  of  subsidy,  approach  their  shipowners; 
instead  of  the  Goverimient  undertaking  to  have  the  ship  built  as  it 
wants  it  it  says  to  those  shipowners,  "  If  you  will  have  a  ship  of  such- 
and-such  a  type  constructed  along  the  lines  that  1  lay  down  and 
then  operate  it,  why  we  will  give  you  so  much  in  contemplation  of  the 
fact  that  we  may  take  it  over  when  we  want  it,"  a  ship  that  has  been 
constructed  with  reference  to  her  possible  needs.  So  that  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  exactly  the  sain<e  practical  results  in  that  way  as  it 
would  by  having  the  ship  constructed  according  to  its  notion  and 

f)aying  the  market  price  for  it,  and  then  selling  it  to  some  fellow  at 
ess  than  it  cost  the  Government,  having  in  mind  that  it  can  take  it 
back  when  it  wants  it.    The  results  are  precisely  the  same. 

Secretary  McAixx).  I  do  not  think  the}'^  are.  If  the  Government 
builds  the  ship  according  to  specifications  to  meet  certain  specific 
purposes,  it  is  more  apt  to  get  what  it  requires  in  specific  types  than 
if  it  simply  subsidized  private  owners  who  build  ships  according  to 
their  own  designs  and  liking  and  over  which  the  Government  has 
only  an  incidental  direction.  And  there  is  another  point — and  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  this  statement — that  those  countries  which 
have  given  subsidies  to  shipow^ners  have  confined  their  subsidy  almost 
wholly  to  the  fast  type  of  passenger  and  cargo  ships  or  express  ships. 
They  have  not  subsidized  the  ordinary  cargo  unit;  and  they  have  not 
yet  produced  the  type  of  cargo  unit  which  is  anything  like  as  effi- 
cient as  can  be  now  constructed.  And  the  Government,  m  protecting 
its  own  needs  and  strengthening  its  Navy  and  carrying  out  effectively 
the  policy  of  preparedness,  can  not  only  do  that  thing,  but  it  can  also 
incidentally  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  new  type,  as  I  said  before. 

Mr.  Saunders.  All  of  that,  of  course,  is  prospective. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  all  of  that  is  prospective. 

Mr.  Saunders.  These  other  Govemments  have  subsidies  that  in 
the  main  accomplish  the  same  results  in  that  they  enable  a  permanent 
development. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Of  course,  on  the  question  of  subsidy 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  a  discussion  between 
you  and  me  along  that  linej  I  just  wanted  to  bring  out  the  essential 
facts  in  order,  as  I  have  said,  to  get  the  facts  in  the  record,  having 
in  mind  the  results  to  be  obtained  and  the  way  they  were  obtainec^ 
to  see  if  the  things  did  not  come  to  the  same  end;  because  things 
being  equal  to  the  same  thing — ^I  believe  in  mathematics — equal  eadi 
other. 

The  Chairman.  Either  one  would  be  desirable  to  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  see  that  has  any  relation  to  the  questicm 
I  was  propounding  to  Mr.  McAdoo,  however.  But  I  will  agree  to 
that.  This  particular  proposition,  then,  from  what  has  been  saidi 
the  insistence  that  is  made  upon  the  value  of  these  particular  ships 
for  naval  auxiliary  purposes,  contemplates  chiefly  the  naval  develop* 
ment  side  of  it  and  the  military  side.  Else  this  bill,  standing  by 
itself,  this  fifty  millions 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  No;  it  contemplates  both. 

Mi.  Saunders.  Oh,  I  know  it  contemplates  both,  but  I  mean- 


Secretary  McAdoo.  You  can  add  the  naval  auxiliary  features  with- 
out any  sacrifice  whatever  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  vessel ;  that 
is,  by  the  intelligent  construction  of  the  vessel  in  the  beginning,  so 
that  provision  will  be  made  for  its  probable  use  for  naval  auxiliary 
purposes.  • 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  was  just  having  in  mind  the  very  slight  effect 
upon  the  commercial  world  that  that  additional  $50,000,000  of  ships 
would  produce ;  that  really  the  naval  auxiliary  feature  of  it  is  more 
to  be  considered  in  this  connection — I  mean  in  the  consideration  of 
this  bill — than  any  future  considerable  effect  upon  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  world. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  agree  with  you  so  far  as  the  actual  number 
of  vessels  to  be  constructed  is  concerned,  but  not  as  to  the  effect  of  .the 
bill  generally. 

Mr.  Saunders.  This  bill,  I  believe  it  is  contemplated,  according 
to  the  figures  given  us  here  yesterday,  and  I  suppose  you  have  sub- 
stantially given  the  same,  would  give  us  something  like  600,000  tons ; 
would  it? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  know.    It  depends  on  types. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Wouldn't  it  give  us  about  sixty  10,000-ton  ships? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  would  be  about  $80  a  gross  ton.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  shipping  board  would  have  to  pay  that  or  not.  Let 
us  assume 

Mr.  Saunders.  Say  500,000  tons,  then. 

Secretary  McAdqo.  Let  us  assume  that  it  provided  600,000  tons  of 
vessels. 

Mr.  Sai  nders.  Let  us  say  500,000.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  be 
precise  about  that,  because  I  understand  you  can  not  give  the  exact 
tigure.  Speaking  solely  of  the  auxiliaries,  that  amount  of  auxiliary 
increase  is  only  needed  in  connection  with  the  very  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  the  naval  side  of  this  country  in  the  future,  is  it  not;  it 
las  no  reference  to  our  present  Navy? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  what  you  need  now. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  understood  from  Admiral  Benson  on  yesterday, 
U'canse  I  asked  him  on  that  point,  and  he  said  they  were  about 
W.OOO  tons  short;  and  I  asked  him  whether  that  was  with  reference 

to  present  conditions  or  the  plan  that  they  were  working  out  for 

what  they  conceived  to  be  the  ideal  Navy  for  this  country,  and  I  cer- 
tainly understood  him  to  say  it  was  in  connection  with  the  plan  which 

was  being  worked  out.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  that,  of  course,  tfie  record 
will  show,  but  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind  to  ask  him. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Capt.  Bertholf,  Avho  is  here,  tells  me  Admiral 
Benson's  statement  was  that  we  have  enough  for  present  needs  of 
our  Navy  in  peace  times  but  not  in  war  times. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  In  peace  times.  But  the  point  is  this:  If  you 
are  going  to  have  naval  preparedness  on  any  such  scale  as  is  being 
discussed,  that  implies  that  the  Navy  shall  be  an  effective  fighting 
instrument  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  not  troubled  about  the  amount  of 
tonnage  needed  for  auxiliary  purposes. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  just  a  moment. 

The  (question  of  constnicting  naval  auxiliaries  now  is  with  a  \'iew 
to  making  up  the  deficiency  in  our  present  merchant-marine  fleet  for 
naval  auxiliaries  in  case  we  had  to  go  to  war  to-morrow  with  the 
Navy  as  it  is.  For  instance,  as  1  understand  it,  the  Navy  needs  to- 
day, on  the  present  basis,  if  a  war  should  break  out,  1,178,000  gross 
tons  of  naval  auxiliaries,  disregarding  what  they  call  the  mosquito 
fleet.  The  mosquito  fleet  could  undoubtedly  lie  drawn  from  the 
present  registry  of  American  vessels.  Of  the  1,178,000  ^ross  tons 
of  naval  auxiliaries  we  would  need  to  supplement  the  fleet  in  case  of 
war,  we  have  only  about  600,000  tons  available.  That  would  leave 
us  about  600,000  tons  short  now.  And  if  we  were  to  build  this 
600,000  tons  we  would  have  what  no  navy  on  earth  has  to-day — a 
fair  percentage  of  our  required  naval  auxiliaries  in  case  of  war  that 
are  more  efficient  and  better  naval  auxilaries  than  possessed  by  any 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  that  extent  it  would 
strengthen  our  Navy  more  than  any  other  navy  on  earth;  and  upon 
the  character  of  your  naval  auxiliary  may  depend  success  in  battle. 
The  speed  of  the  naval  auxiliary  fleet  is  an  immense  factor  in  the 
mobility  and  efficiencv  of  the  fleet:  the  time  it  takes  to  load  and 
unload  from  the  auxiliary  to  the  battleship  may  be  a  factor  of  the 
very  gravest  importance  in  the  hour  of  extremity.  If  by  this  means 
we  provide  a  fair  percentage  of  the  naval  auxiliaries  required,  we 
have  a  better  equipped  and  better  prepared  Navy  than  any  other  navy 
in  that  respect,  and  therefore  we  advantage  by  it. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  did  not  understand  the  admiral  in  that 
way,  because  if  that  had  been  my  undei*standing  of  his  answer 
to  my  question  there  would  have  l)een  no  need  for  me  to  press  the 
question  I  had  in  mind  as  part  of  their  scheme.  But  the  question 
brought  out,  as  to  naval  auxiliaries,  the  statement  from  the  admiral 
that  they  are  in  contemplation  with  respect  to  great  overseas  ex- 
peditions and  not  with  respect  to  defensive  purposes  along  our 
coasts. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  You  are  mistaken,  I  think,  in  that. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  asked  him  yesterday  about  that,  and  he  stated 
it  had  reference  to  gi'eat  operations  in  the  Atlantic  aijd  in  the  Orient. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  not  a  naval  expert,  but,  speaking  from 
what  I  have  been  told  by  naval  experts,  if  the  fleet  remains  close  to 
our  own  shores  for  defensive  purposes  only  you  would  require  fewer 
naval  auxiliaries. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  But  suppose  you  had  to  go  1,500  miles  to 
meet  an  enemy  and  to  keep  him  off  our  coasts  and  perhaps  have  a 
great  naval  battle  there,  so  as  not  to  endanger  our  coast  at  all; 
then  our  fleet  could  not  go  to  sea  without  adequate  naval  auxiliaries. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  take  the  largest  fleet  across  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  know  they  figure  on  that  and  the  strength  of  the 
marine  units  for  defense;  I  think  it  is  an  amplification  of  what  Gen- 
Washington  calls  a  "  superposture  auxiliary  defense."  I  believe  that 
is  the  way  he  put  it.  You  spoke  of  the  Spanish  War  and  of  soine 
purchases  made  at  that  time,  and  then  those  ships  were  sold  for  20 
per  cent  of  their  value? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Twenty  per  cent  of  their  cost,  I  said. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  I  mean  20  per  cent  of  their  cost.  All  that  that 
comes  to  is  just  that  those. people  who  were  purchasing  those  ships 
used  pretty  bad  judgment.  If  this  board  were  created  here,  and  they 
did  not  do  any  better  and  did  not  use  any  better  judgment  than  those 
people  did  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  we  might  again  have  to  sell 
at  20  i>er  cent  of  the  cost. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  difference  is  this,  Mr.  Saunders:  If  you 
built  those  vessels  we  would  have  at  least  40  to  50  per  cent — say  40 
per  cent — of  the  total  amount  of  naval  auxiliaries  required  that  we 
can  immediately  put  our  hands  on  and  which  are  effective  ships  for 
the  purpose.  We  have  at  least  assured  our  safety  to  that  extent  and 
can  take  the  chance  of  impressing  out  of  the  merchant  marine  the 
remaining  60  per  cent;  ana  to  the  extent  of  the  40  per  cent  we  are 
that  mucn  better  off  than  if  we  relied  wholly  upon  the  merchant 
marine  for  all  of  those  auxiliaries.  We  have  not  enough  vessels  in 
the  merchant  marine,  anyway,  to  supply  all  that  we  need. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  you  said,  and  I  think  on  that  we  are  all 
agreed,  that  the  ships  in  the  market  to-day  are  pretty  high.  If  this 
bill  becomes  law  and  whatever  is  left  of  the  $50,000,000  investment  is 
put  into  the  purchase  of  ships  at  the  present  figure,  you  would  get 
much  less  than  60  ships,  would  you  not,  at  the  present  figure  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  You  speak  of  the  number  of  ships;  that  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  the  type  and  size. 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  was  given  us  yesterday.  Either  I  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  asked  Admiral  Benson  about  what  this 
$50,000,000  would  buy,  and  he  went  ahead  and  spoke  of  certain  ton- 
nage, and,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  he  said  about  60. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  this 
board — I  think,  if  the  board  exercised  judgment,  it  would  not  place 
orders  for  all  of  those  ships  instantly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then,  so  far  as  the  present  emergency  is  concerned, 
this  would  not  help  very  much,  if  they  used  jnagnient  in  placing 
orders  for  the  purchase  of  the  ships? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  is  going  to  take,  of  couise.  some  time  to 
build  those  vessels,  Mr.  Saunders. 
Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  all  I  want  to  develop  in  that  connection. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  That  gets  back  to  what  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
viz:  that  by  the  failure  to  act  in  Sept6mber.  1914,  just  aiter  the 
European  war  broke  out,  when  we  could  have  supplied  ourselves 
with  a  large  number  of  merchant  vessels  at  bargain  prices  which 
would  have  been  suitable  in  large  part  for  naval  auxiliaries  and  were 
j    imperatively  needed  for  our  commerce,  we  lost  our  opportunity  to 
I    meet  the  emergency  and  are  suffering  from  that  to-day. 

Mr.  Saunders.  1  agree  with  you ;  if  we  had  passed  a  bill  to  buy  a 
^liole  lot  of  ships  for  investment  at  that  time  we  would  have  been 
forehanded  people.  But  that  was  not  proposed — to  go  in  the  market 
and  buy  ships  because  of  the  reason  that  ships  were  down  and  were 
being  offered  at  bargain  prices. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  was  argued  very  strongly.    Let  me  just  con- 
tinue that  point  a  moment.     I  say  we  lost  the  opportunity  to  deal 
with  the  emergency  and  it  has  had  a  deplorable  effect  upon  the 
country;  the  disaster  to  our  commerce  has  been  greater  than  any 
man  in  this  room  imagines,  and  I  think  it  can  be  shown  by  any  sort 
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of  an  investigation  of  the  shipping  situation  in  the  country  to-day 
and  by  the  men  engaged  in  this  sort  of  commerce.  Now,  here  is  the 
situation :  We  are  confronted  with  unknown  seas,  uncharted  seas  for 
the  future  while  this  great  war  is  going  on.  Are  you  going  to  sit 
still,  without  making  any  effort  to  meet  these  conditions  and  protect 
our  interests?  We  must  make  a  beginning,  because  we  can  not  build 
the  structure  until  we  lay  the  foundation.  All  we  can  hope  to  do,  if 
we  pass  this  legislation  now,  is  to  organize  the  powers  of  the  United 
States,  to  mobolize  them  for  this  phase  of  preparedness,  with  a  view 
to  meeting  conditions  as  they  develop,  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  meet  them  in  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  want  to  bring  out  that  idea,  that  this  is  not 
an  emergency  proposition  and  does  not  meet  any  present  emergenc3% 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  might  enable  us  to  meet  a  future  emergency, 
and  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  all  I  want  to  develop,  that  fact,  and  to  get 
it  in  the  record. 

With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  ships,  as  I  said,  if  any  proposition 
had  been  put  up  to  Congress  at  any  time,  at  the  time  vou  speak  of, 
that  here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  Congress  to  take  fiity  million  or 
one  hundred  inillioii  and  go  out  and,  just  as  an  investment  proposi- 
tion, buy  an  imiiieiLse  number  of  ships  at  a  great  advantage,  I  cer- 
tainly never  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  anv 
opposition  in  Congress  to  such  a  proposition  as  that.  But  as  the  bill 
went  along  tlie  i)rice  of  the  ships  continued  rising  all  of  the  time,  and 
if  we  had  passed  this  bill  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  or  at  the 
time  you  speak  of,  when  everything  was  all  to  pieces  and  nobody  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen  and  a  fellow  with  money  had  a  chance 
to  pick  up  bargains  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — if  we  had  passed 
this  bill  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  that  only  called  for  forty 
millions,  or  ten  millions  out  of  the  Treasury  and  thirty  millions  of 
bonds,  by  the  time  you  got  into  operation  it  would  certainly  have 
been  sonic  time  in  March  or  April  and  ships  were  away  up  yonder 
then,  and  I  imagine  they  were  about  as  high  then  as  the)^  are  now. 

Secretary  Mc  Aikx).  Mr.  Saunders,  let  me  say  that  1  argued  that 
proposition  with  many  gentlemen  who  discussed  it  with  me  until 
I  was  blue  in  the  face,  and,  while  I  do  not  say  every  man  in  Con- 
gress knew  about  the  conditions,  at  the  same  time  it  was  discussed 
very  thoroughly  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  We  could  have  bought 
splendid  merchant  vessels  at  from  $40  to  $60  per  gross  ton  while 
these  discussions  were  going  on  in  Congress.  They  are  worth  $100 
to  $200  per  gross  ton  to-day. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  speaking  of  a  concrete  proposition  put  up  to 
us.  Now,  here  is  a  chance  to  buy  a  lot  of  bargain  ships  ii  j'ou  will 
just  appropriate  the  money  to  buy  them  and  do  not  bother  about 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them:  just  appropriate  the  money  to 
buy  now — I  say  that  kind  of  a  concrete  proposition  was  never  dis- 
cussed at  the  time  you  speak  of.  In  the  course  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  it  was  suggested  there  were  ships  we  could  purchase,  and  I 
heard  of  that  line  you  speak  of  and  then  it  was  denied  through  the 
papers  that  there  were  any  ships  for  sale  and  all  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  now  in  March  and  April  of  last  year,  have  you  any 
figures  to  show  the  relative  price  oi  ships  as  of  that  date  as  against 
the  prices  now  t 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  March  of  1915? 
Mr.  Saunders.  Yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  I  think  I  can  supply  those,  and,  with 
TOUT  permission,  I  will  put  in  the  record  whatever  I  can  find  on 
that.     [Exhibit  No.  11.] 

Mr.   Saunders.  Yes;  and  could  you  show  the  type  of  ship  you 
might  choose — say  the  ordinary  freighter.    You  can  get  the  ngures 
on  an  ordinary  freighter,  say,  of  10,000  tons,  and  give  them  to  us 
as  of  March  or  April,  1915,  and  then  what  the  same  freighter  would 
cost  at  the  present  time. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Saunders.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Let  me  say  this  in  that  connection.    When  this 
war  broke  out  various  emergency'  measures  were  imperatively  re- 
quired immediately  to  protect  the  interests  of  this  country.    Among 
them  were  these:  An  amendment  to  the  national-bank  act  which 
made  it  possible  for  national  banks  to  get  emergency  currency,  even 
though  such  national  banks  did  not  have,  as  required  by  law  at  that 
time,  40  per  cent  of  their  capital  in  circulation  in  national-bank  notes 
secured  by  Government  bonds.    Many  of  the  banks  were  ineligible 
to  the  benefits  of  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Federal  reserve  act,  because  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  outstanding  circulation  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of  its  provisions. 

And  now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  rather  remark- 
able things  that  happened  at  that  time;  and  in  saying  this  I  am 
casting  reflections  on  no  one.  I  am  only  telling  you  how  a  thing 
can  go  when  everybody  is  for  it  and  no  selfish  interest  is  affected,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  progress  when  somebody  whose  selfish 
interest  is  affected  gets  in  the  way  of  the  real  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  In  24  hours  Congress  passed  the  amendment  which 
removed  all  restrictions  and  gave  every  national  bank  in  the  country 
an  opportunity  to  get  emergency  currency,  whether  they  had  out- 
standing circulation  secured  by  Government  bonds  or  not.  Now, 
that  was  a  wise  provision,  an  essential  thing  to  do,  and  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  was  so  plainly  right  and  so  plainly  an 
emergency  proposition,  and  presented  as  such  that  there  was  not  a 
dissenting  voice. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No  doubt.    Now  let  us  assume  that  some  of  the 
big  banks  had  come  down  here  and  opposed  that  measure  for  their 
benefit  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people;  do  you  think  it  would 
have  gone  through  in  24  hours? 
Mr.  Saunders.  Of  course,  it  did  not  affect  the  bankers. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  It  affected  them  favorably. 
Mr.  Saunders.  Everybody  at  once  saw  the  advantage  of  that  and 
it  was  presented  as  an  emergency  proposition. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  All  right;  I  will  call  your  attention  to  an- 
other thing.  Here  was  war-risk  insurance.  War-risk  insurance  did 
not  affect  any  insurance  company's  interests  adversely,  because  the 
insurance  companies  had  very  little  money  invested  in  war-risk  in- 
surance, but  it  did  help  the  shipowners  of  the  country.  And  before 
that  bill  passed  every  one  of  tliem  got  behind  it  and  tlie  result  was 
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that  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill  and  it  immediately  went 
through. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  you  entirely  misapprehend  the  situation. 
I  never  heard  any  shipowners — and  I  know  all  about  those  things  you 
speak  of — coming  down  here  and  getting  behind  this  bill. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  misunderstand  you  and  I  hope  no  one 
will  misunderstand  me.  I  am  only  trying  to  make  clear  how  two 
propositions  of  inherent  value  can  be  put  forward  quickly  when 
everybody  comes  forward  to  aid  and  no  selfish  interest  is  antag- 
onized. It  is  merely  cooperation.  The  same  thing  happened  with 
lespect  to  the  ship  registry  bill. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  I  know  all  about  that. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Exactly.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  have 
the  Government  buy  a  lot  of  vessels,  then,  of  course,  we  had  a  terrible 
struggle,  because  every  large  and  selfish  interest  which  is  affected 
by  it  opposed  it  and  has  ])ut  every  possible  impediment  in  the  way 
of  it. 

Mr.  Saunders,  ^'ou  have  stated  two  emergency  propositions,  and 
I  agree  with  you  fully  on  them,  but 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  clear  is  this: 
Here  was  an  emergency  just  as  great  w4th  respect  to  our  commerce 
as  the  financial  emergency  of  which  I  spoke;  a  far  greater  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  our  commerce  than  war-risk  insurance:  a  far 
greater  emergency  with  respect  to  our  commerce  than  the  ship  reg- 
istry bill ;  and  everybody  got  behind  those  three  measures,  recogniased 
the  emergency  and  dealt  with  it.  But  you  could  not  make  it  clear 
to  a  large  element  in  this  country — and  I  am  not  speaking  of  Con- 
gress; I  am  speaking  of  the  ship-owners — that  the  commerce  of  this 
country  also  demanaed,  in  addition  to  those  measures,  and  the  true 
interests  of  the  American  people  demanded,  that  these  ships  should 
be  bought  when  we  had  the  opportunity  to  get  them.  The  result  is 
we  have  had  a  controverted  point  ever  since,  and  no  ships,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  been  difficult,  Mr.  Saunders,  to  make  Con- 
gress and  many  other  people  see  that  a  great  emergency^  in  respect 
of  ships  to  carry  on  commerce  needed  to  be  dealt  with  just  as 
(juickly  and  effectively  as  the  other  emergencies  relating  to  national- 
bank  circulation,  war-risk  insurance,  and  registry  of  ships  were 
quickly  and  effectively  handled. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  have  put  in  the  record  your  view  in  respect 
to  that  and  citing  those  situations  as  analogies.  But  "  facts  ai-e  facts," 
and  they  never  could  be  anything  like  analogous  to  this  situation. 
Those  things  were  always  clearly  emergency  propositions,  presented 
as  emeregency  propositions,  designed  to  operate  and  which  were 
justified  as  emergency  propositions;  but  there  never  was,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  sin^e  flat-footed  proposition  such  as  I  have  indicated 
presented  to  us  that  here  is  a  chance  now  for  us  to  go  out  and  buy 
a  whole  lot  of  ships  as  an  emergency  proposition  without  any  refer- 
ence to  changing  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  to  Government 
operation  and  Government  ownership,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but 
here  is  your  chance,  at  bargain  prices,  to  get  a  whole  lot  of  ships  at « 
profit.  If  that  proposition  had  oeen  presented,  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  have  been  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives; 
I  never  heard  anybody  objecting  to  an  emergency  proposition. 
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Mr.  GrooD¥nN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  if  he  ever  knew 
of  any  President  of  the  United  States  or  any  Cabinet  officer  suggest- 
ing to  Congress  that  "  Now  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  a  bargain  ". 
Does  not  the  President  of  the  IJnited  States  and  do  not  all  Cabinet 
officers  stress  and  emphasize  great  economic  measures  of  importance 
to  the  American  people?    To  make  the  illustration  still  stronger, 
would  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  any  other  Cabinet  officer  attempt  to  suggest  "  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  buy  United  States  Steel,"  or  Bethlehem  Steel,  or  to  buy 
cotton  futures,  or  to  buy  grain  ? 
Mr.  Greene.  Or  to  buy  a  bale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  GrooDWiN.  Yes ;  for  the  reason  you  can  make  some  money,  and 
you  can  make  a  profit  thereby.  Aren't  all  of  these  propositions  pre- 
sented to  Congress  not  from  the  standpoint  of  speculation  but  more 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Absolutely.  The  question  was  not  whether 
you  could  buy  ships  at  bargain  prices ;  it  was  a  vital  economic  ques- 
tion and  still  is. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  misunderstood  the  way 
I  put  it,  and  I  do  not  imagine  any  other  gentleman  in  the  room 
misunderstood  the  way  I  put  it.  I  put  it  in  a  homely  way,  because 
that  is  really  the  heart  of  this  whole  matter.  I  did  not  say  the 
President  should  come  down  here  and  address  Congress  and  say  here 
is  a  chance  to  buy  a  whole  lot  of  ships  and  this  is  the  time  to  jump 
right  in  and  do  it.  I  put  it  in  a  homely  way ;  and  I  say  it  never 
was  suggested  to  us,  "  Now  by  reason  of  the  conditions  of  the  world, 
here  is  an  emergency  and  here  is  our  opportunity  to  buy  a  merchant 
fleet  at  a  very  great  advantage  by  reason  of  those  disastrous  con- 
ditions." I  will  put  it  that  way,  if  my  friend  from  Arkansas  prefers : 
but  I  do  not  think  it  advances  matters  any. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  I  would  not  like  you  to  bind  me  by  your 
statement. 
Mr.  Saunders.  In  what  way? 

The  Chairbian.  That  there  was  not  an  opportunity  to  buy  ships 
at  reasonable  prices  to  meet  this  emergency,  because  I  think  there 
was;  and  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  made  it  plain 
m  his  statement  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Burke.  As  I  understood,  they  were  putting  up  the  bill  for  that 
piiq>ose  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  They  said  we  wanted  to  pass  the 
bill  in  1914  for  the  purpose  of  buying  those  interned  ships;  they 
charged  us  with  that  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  Secretary  is  not  referring  to  interned  ships. 
NW,  do  not  let  us  interpolate  into  this  matter  outside  considerations 
like  that. 

The  Chair3Ian.  As  I  understand  the  Secretary,  he  says  the  emer- 
gency is  just  as  great  as  it  was  then  for  the  Government  to  go  into  the 
»  insurance  business,  and  the  Government  went  into  the  insurance  busi- 
s  ness  at  the  instance  of  the  very  people  who  afterwards  antagonized 
;  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  ships.  Now,  the  emergency  is 
^  ju5t  as  great  and  as  difficult  to  meet,  and  yet  the  bill  is  antagonized  by 
>  the  same  interests  in  this  country.  In  the  other  instance  they  did  not 
antagonize  us  because  we  do  not  have  any  war-risk  insurance  com- 
panies in  this  country. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  or  think 
that  I  am  reflecting  on  anybody ;  I  am  just  telling  you  why  those  im- 
pediments were  put  in  the  way  of  one  great  emergency  measure  be- 
cause it  conflicted  with  private  shipping  interests. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  not  reflecting  on  anybody;  I  am  just  talking 
about  those  conditions.  You  spoke  of  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
existing  at  that  time,  and  I  say  nobody  put  it  up  to  lis,  as  far  as  I 
have  any  i^ecollection,  as  a  distinct  emergency  proposition.  I  am 
through. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  we  would  have  bought  ships  just 
because  they  could  have  been  gotten  at  bargain-counter  prices,  just 
because  they  were  cheap,  without  any  use  for  them ;  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  information,  then,  that  foreign  ships  could  be 
bought  at  not  to  exceed  $35  a  ton,  to  meet  this  emergency. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Ijet  me  say  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  bill 
presented  in  September,  1914,  was  to  enable  the  Government  to  meet 
a  very  grave  crisis  in  a  very  great  emergency  regardless  of  the  price 
of  the  vessels  at  that  time.  No  special  emphasis,  as  Judge  Saunders 
says,  was  laid  upon  the  fact  tnat  you  could  buy  vessels  cheap. 
Whether  they  could  be  bought  as  a  great  speculation,  or  not,  was  not 
material,  because  the  paramount  object  was  to  protect  the  vital 
interests  and  commerce  of  this  country,  and  that  was  the  inspiration 
and  purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  will  find  in  the  testimony  I  gave 
before  this  committee  in  September,  1914,  or  about  that  date— I  nave 
forgotten  the  exact  date  of  the  hearing — ^that  I  referred  to  the  emer- 
gency confronting  the  country  and  said  that  it  must  be  dealt  with  "  in 
double-fisted  fashion,"  and  it  did  reauire  just  that  sort  of  treatment. 
It  was  an  emergency  that  needed  to  be  met,  whether  vessels  could  be 
bought  at  very  low  prices  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reason  the 
prices  of  vessels  then  look  so  reasonable  now  is  because  prices  have 
since  gone  so  high.  I  do  not  think  anybody  realized  at  that  time 
that  the  price  or  vessels  was  particularly  low ;  the  thing  that  was 
stressed  was  the  emergency  and  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  it 
immediately. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  will  just  say  this  in  respect  to  myself,  that  if  a 
proposition  was  put  up  at  that*  time  as  you  put  it  up  to  me  to-day, 
that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Government  in  the  interest  of 
commerce  to  buy  a  large  nierchant  marine  at  very  desirable  figures 
and  turn  it  over  to  American  shipowners,  to  sell  to  them  to  be 
utilized  for  American  commerce,  that  proposition  would  certainly 
have  had  an  ardent  supporter  in  me. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  response  to  a  question  of  Judge  Saunders,  as  to 
the  inducements  offered  to  a  man  who  leased  from  the  Government 
or  purchased  from  the  Government,  instead  of  from  an  individutl 
owner,  you  stated  that  the  only  advantage  you  could  think  of  wis 
the  reduced  interest  rate  the  Government  could  secure  by  reason  of 
its  superior  credit.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  also  be  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  individual  owner,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  his  rentll 
or  of  his  selling  price,  would  take  into  consideration  the  profit  thit 
he  would  demand,  and  that  that  profit  would  be  certainly  gretter 
than  any  profit  that  might  be  demanded  by  the  Government  in  eithtf 
leasing  or  selling? 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  that  is  an  element,  of  course.  I  was 
speaking  only  of  the  operator  who  took  the  ship  and  kept  it  and  did 
not  transfer  it.  Of  course  he  would  have  a  chance,  if  he  leased  a 
ship  from  the  Government,  to  recharter  and  to  capitalize  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  caught  my  point.    What 
Judge  Saunders  was  asking  you  was  what  mducement  would  be 
offered  an  individual,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  a  lease  from  this 
proposed  shipping  board  of  a  vessel  instead  of  going  to  an  individual. 
He  was  discussing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser and  of  what  inducement  he  would  have  to  go  to  your  ship- 
ping board  instead  of  going  to  an  individual,  and  in  enumerating  he 
went  on  talking  of  depreciation  and  insurance.     You  then  said 
that  the  advantage  the  shipping  board  would  have  to  offer  to  him 
would  be  the  reduced  rate  of  interest  the  Government  could  secure 
oa  the  capital  invested.    But  do  you  not  also  think,  in  addition  to 
that  inducement,  that  the  Government  would  have  this  advantage, 
that  it  probably  would  not  demand  of  that  prospective  purchaser  or 
lessee  a  profit  as  great  as  that  which  would  be  demanded  by  the 
individual? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  that  is  imdoubtedly  an  element. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  And  also,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual, 
he  asked  vou  this :  If  it  would  not  be  a  disadvantage  for  an  individual 
to  lease  irom  the  shipping  board,  for  this  reason:  That  under  this 
section  of  the  act — section  4 — ^in  case  of  war  the  vessel  could  be  taken 
over  by  the  Government  and  the  individual  would  be  paid  only  the 
fair  actual  value  in  normal  times  j  whereas  another  owner,  who  did 
not  lease  or  purchase  from  the  shipping  board,  would  likely  receive 
a  high  price.    Do  you  think  that  the  shipping  board,  having  at  heart 
the  perfection  of  this  system,  would  be  likely  to  pay  any  rival  at 
the  fair  market  value  and  to  pay  a  man  who  had  leased  or  purchased 
from  the  shipping  board  a  sum  less  than  that  which  it  paid  to  other 
owners  of  vessels  in  this  country? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  No;  of  course  not. 
Mr.  Btrnes.  Would  it  not  be  bound  to,  Mr.  Secretary? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  by  design.     1  do  not  think  they  would 
wantonly  do  it  or  just  because  they  wanted  to;  but  they  might  pay 
less  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  a  right  to  establish  the  value 
of  that  vessel,  because  they  sold  it,  and  that  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sale,  whereas  with  the  ordinary  vessel  they  would 
not  have  any  such  right. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  is  what  I  am  coming  to. 
The  shipping  board  would  have  the  right  to  fix  that  value? 
Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  think  the  ship- 
ping board,  in  exercising  its  power  to  fix  the  value,  would  dis- 
criminate against  that  vessel  simply  because  it  did  have  that  power, 
and  to  ffive  the  owner  of  that  vessel  less  than  the  owner  of  a  vessel 
who  did  not  purchase  from  the  shipping  board? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  can  not  answer  the  question  as  you  put  it, 
Mr.  Byrnes,  for  this  reason :  The  board  has  the  power  to  fix  the  price 
of  the  vessel  in  case  it  is  sold  by  it;  but  it  has  not  the  right  to  fix 
the  price  of  a  vessel  sold  by  anybody  else. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  But  can  you  fix  that  price  at  less  than  that  you  were 
paying  for  other  boats? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Wo  might  have  to  pav  more  for  other  boats 
because  we  could  not  determine  their  value;  that  is  all  I  am  bringing 
out.  There  is  this  to  be  said  though,  as  to  the  reason  why  a  man 
would  buy  a  boat  from  the  shipping  board  in  preference  to  buying 
from  somebody  else  and  probably  paying  a  larger  price  for  it.  He 
could  afford,  perhaps,  to  pay  a  higher  price  in  order  to  get  immediate 
possession  of  the  vessel,  which  the  board  could  undoubtedly  turn  over 
to  him,  whereas  he  would  have  to  wait  to  have  it  constructed.  To 
that  extent  the  board  would  be  in  a  position,  at  times,  to  get  a  better 
price  for  its  vessel  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  think  in  time  of  war  the  Government 
would  have  certain  rights,  for  instance,  the  ri^ht  of  condemnation. 
I  know  it  could  not  do  so  now  if  they  purchased. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  Congress  could  undoubtedly  pass  such 
a  law ;  but  then  the  process  of  condemnation  would  require  a  very 
long  time,  and  it  could  apply  only  to  American  vessels. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  did  not  say  disadvantages  to  the  Government, 
because  it  will  have  advantages  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  undrstand  what  the  judge's  contention  was.  Would 
you  not  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  any  shipping  board  in  condemninff 
a  boat  would  certainly  take  into  consideration  the  prices  established 
at  that  time  which  it  was  paying  to  other  owners? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No  ;  the  bill  says  "  with  reference  to  the  price 
in  normal  times." 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  they  did  that,  they  would  be  flying  right  in  the 
face  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  provisions  put  in  here  to  protect 
the  Government  being  imposed  upon  in  abnormal  times. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think,  ^ntlemen,  a  great  deal  of  this  dis- 
cussion, if  you  will  excuse  me  tor  saying  so,  as  to  the  probability 
or  possibility,  is  academic ;  because,  after  all,  we  are  bound  to  assume 
that  a  board  of  five  men,  patriotic  men,  who  have  any  sort  of  decent 
regard  for  the  responsibilities  of  their  office,  would  unquestionably 
wei^h  all  of  those  matters  carefully  and  act  with  some  degree  ox 
justice,  wisdom,  and  intelligence.  I  think  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  board  would,  in  those  circumstances,  weigh  the  situation  very 
carefully,  treat  each  case  upon  its  merits,  and  do  what  would  be 
manifestly  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Burke.  Supposing,  Mr.  Secretair,  that  the  present  European 
war  could  be  brought  to  a  close  within  the  next  year,  or  about  a  year, 
what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  prospects  of  then  obtaining,  hj  pur* 
chase,  at  a  reasonable  price,  vessels  to  be  controlled  by  the  shipping 
board[? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think,  undoubtedly,  if  the  board  wanted  to 
buy  anything  that  is  in  the  market,  it  could,  at  tJiat  time  buy  shipi 
at  lower  prices  than  it  could  buy  them  now. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  do  you  think  this  is  about  the  ri^t  time  to  ptBi 
such  a  bill  as  this? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  And  get  ready  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  it  is  a  good  time  to  get  ready  for  thfi 
conditions  we  have  to  face  in  the  future,  no  matter  what  they  may  bft 
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But  there  is  this  to  be  said  about  it :  You  take  the  steamships  of  the 
world  that  are  in  operation  to-day ;  they  are  nearly  all  of  a  more  or 
less  obsolete  type.  Many  of  the  vessels  aSoat  to-day  are  just  as  obso- 
lete as  the  mule-drawn  vehicle  is  compared  with  the  automobile. 
They  are  bein^  subjected  to  service  during  these  times  when  tonnage 
is  so  much  in  demand,  where  their  upkeep  is  nothing  like  as  efficient 
or  as  ample  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  thereiore  the  depreciation  of  the 
vessels  is  far  greater  than  it  would  be  in  normal  times. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States^  it  seems  to  me,  have  one  great  advantage  at  this  time.  Our 
error  in  not  having  built  a  merchant  marine  in  the  past  turns  out, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  to  be  to  our  advantage  in  the  present 
peculiar  circumstances,  because  we  can  now  build  a  new  type  of 
modem  vessel,  and,  on  the  basis  of  starting  anew,  create  a  merchant 
marine  that  will  be  more  efficient  than  that  which  any  other  nation 
on  earth  possesses.  We  have  not  got  to  scrap  all  the  old  stuff,  as  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth  will  have  to  do  before  they  start  on  a  new 
and  modem  basis.  I  think  this  bill,  if  it  is  passed,  will  not  only  con- 
soUdate  ample  powers  in  a  board  to  be  utiUzed  effectively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people  in  demonstrating  the  practical  and 
economical  methods  of  building  up  a  merchant  marine  composed  of 
vessels  of  modem  types,  but  it  will  enable  the  United  States  to  get 
such  a  start  in  the  mobilization  of  a  fleet  of  efficient  vessels  of  up-to- 
date  construction  that  it  will  be  years  before  any  other  nation  can 
catch  up  with  us  in  the  contest  for  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CiTRRT.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  to  ask  the  Secretary,  and 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  approaching  this  matter  from  a  partisan 
standpoint. 

I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  this  bill  is  intended  as  a 
temporary  emergency  measure  or  whether  it  is  intended  to  provide 
the  machinery  for  a  permanent  entering  into  the  merchant-marine 
business  by  the  Government? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think,  so  far  as  my  view  of  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned, that  it  does  not  put  the  Government  into  the  merchant- 
marine  business  at  all.  either  temporarily  or  permanently.    The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  go  into  the  merchant-marine  business  under  this 
bill.    What  the  Government  does  is  to  authorize  this  board  to  con- 
ftruct  and  purchase  a  reasonable  amount  of  naval  auxiliaries  for  the 
essential  needs  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  preparedness  program.     In  order  that  these  ships  may 
not  lie  idle  and  rot  in  our  harbors,  and.  while  lying  idle,  prevent 
the  creation  of  the  essential  naval-reserve  personnel  which  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  have  a  naval  reserve  at  all,  the  board  is  given 
the  power  to  do  three  things :  First,  to  lease  these  vessels  to  American 
citizens:  second,  sell  them  to  American  citizens,  reserving  the  right 
to  recall  them  in  case  of  need  for  naval  or  military  uses  and  under 
conditions  which  make  it  certain  that  we  can  put  our  hands  on 
them  instantly  and  have  efficient  naval  auxiliaries;  and,  third,  if 
they  can  not  either  sell  or  lease  them  advantageously,  then  the  United 
States  can  take  stock  in  a  corporation  which  will  put  into  operation 
some  of  these  ships  for  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.     The  fear  that  there  may  be  Government  ownership  and 
operation  on  a  large  scale,  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  is  answered 
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by  the  objection  made  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  viz, 
that  we  provide  so  little  tonnage  that  it  can  not  be  of  much  service 
in  any  case.  The  answer  to  that  is  threefold:  First,  if  that  is  true 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  fear  of  Government  competition;  second, 
an  amount  of  tonnage  will  be  provided  that  will  be  of  advantage  to 
the  Navy  if  war  ever  overtakes  the  country:  and,  third,  enough  ton- 
nage will  be  created  to  contribute  materially  to  the  needs  of  this 
country  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity for  private  capital  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  CuRRv.  Do  you  imagine  or  do  you  think  that  Congress  will 
at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  appropriate  more  than  $50,000,000  for 
this  purpose? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  see  any  need  for  it, 
unless  you  create  such  a  big  navy  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  j'ou 
might  require  additional  auxiliaries  for  an  enlarged  na^^y. 

Mr.  Curry.  Have  you  any  assurance  that  private  capital  will  take 
this  minority  stock? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  have  not:  and  I  think  it  is  unlikely  that 
private  capital  will  take  the  minority  stock.  I  do  not  thinK  that 
that  is  an  essential  provision  of  the  bill.  The  only  reason  for  that 
provision  is  to  meet  the  objection  some  people  have  made  in  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  me.  that  "  You  ought  not  to  refuse  to  give  pri- 
vate capital  an  opportunity  of  joining  with  the  Government  in  this 
undertaking."  My  own  idea  is  that  private  capital  will  not  join  in 
the  undertaking.  I  think  that  private  capital  ought  not  even  to  be 
asked  to  join  the  Government  m  constructing  these  essential  naval 
auxiliaries;  that  the  Government  can  afford  to  do  that  alone  and 
does  not  need  any  assistance. 

Mr.  Curry.  Then,  in  the  event  this  bill  is  passed,  the  Government 
has  $50,000,000  which  they  can  invest  in  the  construction  of  these 
ships  in  American  yards.  Thev  will  be  constructed  here,  be(»use 
they  could  not  construct  them  abroad,  and  they  could  not  buy  with 
present  conditions.  Now,  the  Government  will  very  likely  not  be 
able  to  sell  them  or  to  lease  them,  and  then  they  must  run  them ;  and 
the  Government,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  operates  throu^  a 
private  corporation,  still  owns  the  stock  and  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  losses  and  will  share  the  profits.  And  if  this  $50,000,000  is 
not  enough,  after  the  Government  has  {jone  into  the  business  and 
makes  it  unprofitable  for  private  enterprise  to  carry  on  the  business, 
do  you  not  think,  under  those  conditions,  that  the  Government  would 
come  back  to  Congress  and  ask  Congress  for  further  appropriation? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Of  course,  Mr.  Curry,  a  man  may  use  his 
imagination  and  conceive  any  kind  of  condition,  and  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  must  say  I  would  prefer  to  look  at  it  this  way,  because  I 
thuik  it  is  the  more  reasonable  play  of  the  imagination.    As  a  result 
of  the  great  destruction  of  steamship  tonnage  by  the  war,  the  de- 
mand for  additional  tonnage  undoubtedly  is  going  to  be  very  great 
after  the  war  is  ended ;  and  if  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  i« 
going  to  be  increased,  and  certainly  as  an  economic  fact  it  is  going 
to  be,  then  this  Government  can  not  afford  to  sit  quietly  and  refua 
to  provide,  even  in  some  small  measure,  these  instrumentalities  of 
commerce  that  are  essential  to  the  protection  and  expansion  of  our 
foreign  trade. 

Mr.  CuRRV.  T  recognize  that. 
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Secretary  McAooo.  I  believe  that  for  many  years  to  come  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  this  shipping  board  leasing  and 
selling  ships  upon  terms  advantageous  to  the  Government^  because 
of  conditions  in  the  shipping  world.  I  believe  also  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  btates  should  have  to  take  stock  in  a  corpora^ 
don  which  will  operate  some  of  these  ships  to  South  America  and 
the  Orient,  for  the  protection  of  the  conunerce  of  the  United  States, 
they  can  be  operated  profitably  for  many  years  to  come. 

And  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  whic^  has  not  been 
put  into  the  record  up  to  this  time:  Congress  appropriated  $50,000 
tor  holding  the  Pan  American  Financial  Congress  in  May,  1915. 
Eighteen  of  the  Latin- American  Governments  sent  delegiites  to  that 
congress.     Some  of  them  were  represented  by  business  men  and 
baiters,  some  by  their  ministers  of  finance,  and  all  of  them  by  men 
of  the  most  distinguished  character  and  standing  in  their  respective 
countries.     As  a  result  of  that  conference — ^I  have  a  printed  volumu 
of  the  proceedings  here,  so  that  you  can  see  that  a  great  deal  of  work 
was  done;  that  is,  from  the  looks  of  the  volume  [exhibiting  book] — 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  delegates  of  these  South  and 
C^tral  American  Governments  and  of  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  represented  by  prominent  business  men  and  finan- 
ciers, that  improved  ocean  transportation  facilities  were  a  "  vital  and 
imperative    necessity."    The    conference   unanimously    passed    this 
resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  improved  ocean  trans- 
portation facilities  between  the  countries  composing  tlie  Pan  American  Union 
have  become  a  vital  and  Imperative  necessity — 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  Pan 
American  Union — 

•  ♦  ♦  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  such  improved  means  of  ocean  transportation,  since  it  is  of 
primary  importance  to  the  extension  of  trade  and  commerce  and  improve<l 
financial  relations  between  the  Pan  American  Republics. 

If  I  should  read  you  a  list  of  the  important  business  men  and 
financiers  of  America,  members  of  different  parties,  who  attended 
that  conference  and  who  voted  for  the  adoption  of  that  resohition, 
vou  would  realize,  gentlemen,  that  the  best  thought  of  the  country — 
\  mean  the  best  thought  of  the  financiers  and  business  men  of  the 
country — agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  this  problem. 

Now,  due  to  a  lack  of  ships,  particularly  to  Chile  and  Peru  at  the 
moment,  the  prosperity  of  those  countries  is  seriously  menaced. 
Take  the  nitrate  trade  alone,  in  which  this  country  is  vitally  inter- 
ested— we  get  our  nitrates  very  largely  from  Chile — ocean  freight 
rates  have  advanced  to  an  extortionate  point  to  the  injury  of  the 
business  of  Chile  and  the  United  States  because  of  meager  steamship 
facilities. 

As  an  illustration  of  conditions  in  Peru,  I  quote  from  a  letter 
recently  received  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  secretary  general  of  the  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference,  from  Dr.  Felipe  Pardo,  former 
minister  of  Peru  to  the  United  States  and  brother  of  the  present 
President  of  Peru : 

f  We  need  now,  before  anything  else,  transportation  and  financial  aid.     Our 

I        «ports  are  in  the  ports,  and  our  creditors  are  asking  debts  which  we  have  no 
^ay  of  paying.    We  need  ships  and  loans. 
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In  this  connection  attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  press 
notice  officially  issued  by  the  State  Department  February  11, 1916: 

The  Department  of  State  receives  reports  from  many  quarters  relative  to  the 
existing  sliortage  of  ocean-going  tonnage  to  move  freight  from  and  to  the  United 
States. 

It  appears  from  a  recent  dispatch  received  from  tlie  American  Embassy  at 
Santiago,  Cliile,  that  ocean  freight  rates  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
have  attained  almost  prohihitive  figures.  This  shortage  threateas  a  severe 
crisis  in  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry,  and  its  effect  upon  the  OliUean  wh^t- 
exporting  interests  is  most  adverse.  Tliis  year's  wlieat  crop  in  Chile  has  been 
exceptionally  good  and  the  foreign  demand  for  nitrate  is  heavy. 

The  American  consul  general  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  reports  that  trade 
between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  is  seriously  handicapped  by  lack 
of  shipping  accommixlations. 

The  consul  general  considers  it  necessary,  in  order  that  American  exporters 
may  compete  for  business  in  New  Zealand  on  equal  terms  with  the  exporters 
of  other  countries,  that  American  interests  establish  at  least  one  first-class 
steamship  line  under  the  American  flag  which  would  maintain  a  regular  service 
to  ports  in  New  Zealand  and  Australasia  from  New  York  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  from  San  Francisco. 

Reports  from  the  American  consulate  at  Aden,  Arabia,  reveal  a  severe  short- 
age in  shipping  tonnage  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  order  to  obtain 
cargo  space  on  the  steamers  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.  it  Is 
necessary  to  pay  the  rate  from  Calcutta,  and  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
accommodations  for  large  cargoes.  The  Italian  steamers  sailing  from  Mom- 
basa and  other  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  have  recently  increased  their 
rates  and  can  still  accommodate  only  a  part  of  the  freight  offered. 

The  conditions  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America  are  not  so  bad, 
but  they  are  bad  enough. 

Now,  it  is  of  course  impossible,  even  if  this  bill  should  be  passed 
quickly,  to  do  anything  at  the  moment  that  would  inmiediately  re- 
lieve those  conditions  or  that  would  have  very  i&uch  influence  upon 
them;  but  I  mention  them  to  show  you  the  urgent  need  for  these 
facilities  and  that  the  business  is  there  to  be  had  if  we  were  in  posi- 
tion to  take  it. 

Then  there  is  another  thing :  At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
statistics  showed  that  the  trade  of  South  America  with  the  world 
aggregated  something  like  $700,000,000  per  annum.  Of  that,  the 
central  European  powers  had  approximately  $200,000,000,  all  of 
which  has  been  lost  to  them  since  they  lost  command  of  the  seas. 
Great  Britain  had  a  very  much  greater  proportion  of  the  trade.  I 
will  insert  the  exact  figures  in  the  record  a  little  later.  The  United 
States  had  something  like  $166,000,000  only  of  that  trade,  although 
we  are  nearer  in  distance  and  we  are  better  able  to  furnish  what 
those  countries  want  than  are  the  European  countries.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  had  less  of  that  trade  than  our  leading  European  rivals. 

Now,  those  South  American  countries  are  crying  to  have  us  take 
that  trade;  they  are  suffering  for  the  lack  of  many  of  the  things 
they  have  been  buying  from  Europe.  I  could  cite,  if  I  had  the  time 
to  enumerate  them,  many  of  our  manufactured  products  which  they 
want  and  which  they  require,  but  which  they  can  not  get,  simply 
because  we  have  not  the  ocean-going  facilities  for  delivering  them. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  our  condition?  Do  we  want  simply  to  sit 
here  provincially  in  the  face  of  the  most  magnificent  opportunities 
that  have  ever  been  offered  to  this  country,  or  to  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  take  no  steps  liecause  we  are  afraid  that  we  may 
move  by  taking  a  step,  or  are  we  going  to  act  promptly  and  vigor- 
ouslv  liKe  statesmen  anil  like  a  nation  which  is  alive  to  its  obligations 
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ajid  its  opportnnities  and  is  willing  to  do  something  which  will  unite 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  into  a  great  economic  force 
and  increase  their  potentiality  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world! 
Shall  we  sit  here  and  do  nothing  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tnnities as  we  have  up  to  the  present  time,  or  shall  we  go  forward 
using  the  great  powers  of  this  great  Government  to  enable  us  not 
only  to  do  the  thmgs  imperatively  demanded  in  our  own  interest  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Central  and  South  America,  who 
have  been  sorely  hurt  by  the  great  war  and  whose  future  progress 
and  prc^>erity  depend  in  large  measure  upon  our  enlightened  action! 
Mr.    Curry.  Private  capital,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  investing  in  an 
American  merchant  marine  just  as  rapidly  as  it  can  and  private 
capital  has  giv^i  orders  for  ships  to  the  shipyards  for  from  two  to 
five  years  ahead.    The  shipyaros  in  the  East,  in  the  United  States, 
are  working  overtime  and  tney  have  orders  for  ships  that  will  take 
from  two  to  five  years  to  turn  out.    That  shows  that  the  American 
business  man  knows  an  opportunity  when  he  sees  it  and  that  he  is 
taking  advantage  of  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.    He  can  not  buy 
abroad  and  he  must  build  at  home,  and  they  are  building  just  as 
rapidly  as  they  can.    Now,  do  you  not  think  the  enactment  of  this 
law  would  discourage  private  capital  from  investing  in  the  shipping 
business! 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  can  not  see  that  it  would.  I  can  not  see  that 
it  would,  by  any  possibility.  Only  a  small  amount  of  tonnage  is  being 
p^o^'ided  under  this  bill,  and  that  is  provided  primarily  as  essential 
naval  auxiliary  tonnage;  and  if  private  capital  to-day  can  afford  to 
take  the  risk  of  buying  ships  with  this  bill  impending  and  with  the 
enormous  prices  that  are  now  being  paid  for  ships,  then  how  is  it  any 
danger!  The  risks  do  not  seem  to  be  so  great,  either  the  possible 
passage  of  this  bill  or  the  high  prices  they  pay  for  ships,  as  to  deter 
private  capital,  according  to  your  statement,  from  entering  this  field. 
The  whole  purpose  of  this  bill  is,  and  I  believe  its  certain  effect  will 
be.  to  encourage  private  capital  and  to  protect  private  capital  that 
may  be  invested  in  the  shipping  business. 

Mr.  CnuiY.  $50,000,000  provided  in  this  bill  does  not  amount  to 
anything;  it  is  only  the  policy.  If  the  Government  is  ^oing  to  lay 
down  the  policy  that  it  is  going  into  the  commercial  shipping  business, 
of  course  private  capital  would  be  foolish  to  engage  in  the  shipping 
business. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Then  why  go  into  it  now  when  this  bill  is 
[)ending? 
Mr.  Cunar.  Of  course  it  has  not  passed  yet. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CuKRY.  On  another  line  of  matters  that  you  have  been  dis- 
cussing: The  only  interest  that  Great  Britain  has  in  the  Suez  Canal 
is  a  majority  stoclc  interest  in  a  private  corporation.  Now,  an  assault 
or  attack  on  the  Suez  Canal  is  considered  by  Great  Britain  and  by 
the  world  as  an  assault  on  sovereignty  as  well  as  an  assault  on  prop- 
erty. Yesterday  Admiral  Benson  was  asked  the  question  by  me  and 
by  Judge  Saunders  whether,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  ships  provided 
for  in  this  bill,  in  the  event  it  should  become  a  law,  was  picked  up 
by  a  lielligerent  and  taken  into  a  prize  court,  would  it  be  considered 
ID  the  light  of  an  unfriendly  act  and  would  be  more  likely  to  cause 
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diplomatic  complications  between  our  Government  and  the  Govem- 
inont  which  took  the  ship  into  the  prize  court,  than  it  would  if  they 
had  picked  up  a  ship  of  a  private  individual.  He  said  that  it  was  a 
very  delicate  question  of  international  law,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  him.  The  only  trained  diplomats  that  we  have  in  the 
LTnited  States  are  our  naval  officers;  they  are  trained  in  diplomacy. 
When  on  board  ship  and  when  abroad  they  represent  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  they  must  understand  international 
law  and  diplomacy.  It  would  be  my  opinion  that  possibly  there 
would  be  a  little  more  danger  of  having  trouble  if  one  of  these  ships 
is  taken  into  a  prize  court  than  it  would  be,  for  instance,  if  your  ship 
was  taken  into  a  prize  court. 

Secretary  McAnoo.  Your  question  implies,  Mr.  Curry,  that  a 
wrong  done  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  would  involve  more 
danger,  if  the  owner  of  the  vessel  was  a  corporation  in  which  the 
United  States  owned  a  controlling  stock  interest,  than  if  the  wrong 
was  done  to  the  same  flag  floating  over  a  ship  owned  by  a  private 
citizen.  There  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  who  owns  the  vessel,  it  is  the  affront  to  the  flag  or  the 
wrong  to  the  flag  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
redress,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  a  citizen  owns 
the  ship,  and  the  question  arises  through  that  channel,  or  whether 
a  corporation  in  which  the  Government  is  the  majority  or  sole  stock- 
holder is  the  owner  of  the  ship. 

Now,  I  would,  of  course,  take  Admiral  Benson's  opinion  on  any 
question  relating  to  the  Navy  or  the  construction  or  naval  vessels 
and  on  thin^  that  relate  to  his  profession;  but  if  I  wanted  to  get  an 
opinion  on  international  law  I  should  hardly  go  to  an  officer  of  the 
Navy  unless  it  was  the  Judge  Advocate  Generalof  Navy,  or  some  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  what  the  international  law  is.  I  think 
that  if  Admiral  Benson  had  read  this  provision  in  the  bill  he  never 
would  have  stated  that  even  a  delicate  question  could  arise. 

The  Chairman.  I  think.  Mr.  Secretary,  he  said  it  might  arise; 
but  I  think  he  disqualified  himself  from  speaking  as  an  expert. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  might;  but  I  think  if  he  had  read  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  he  would  have  said  at  once  that  no  such  question 
could  arise.  That  is  section  6,  and  I  should  like  to  repeat,  Mr.  Curry, 
that  provision: 

That  all  vessels  purchasefl.  chartered,  or  leased  from  the  board,  as  herein 
provided,  shall  be  registered  or  enrolle<l  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  apper- 
taining to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  when  and  while  employed 
soley  as  merchant  vessels,  be  In  all  respects  subject  to  all  laws,  regulations,  and 
liabilities  governing  merchant  vessels — 

That  is  international  law  as  well  as  our  own  law — 

♦  ♦  ♦  whether  the  United  States  be  intereste<l  therein  as  owner.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  or  shall  have  or  hold  any  mortgage,  Hen,  or  other  Interest  therein. 

The  object  of  that  provision  is  to  divest  this  corporation,  because 
of  the  Government's  interest  in  it,  of  any  possible  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty. The  seizure  of  a  ship  owned  by  such  a  corporation  would 
imperil  us  no  more  because  of  Government's  interest  therein  than  if 
the  issue  arose  out  of  the  seizure  of  a  ship  owned  by  a  private  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Curry.  There  have  been  a  number  of  merchant  ships  taken 
into  prize  courts  since  the  beginning  of  this  war  and  those  matters 
have  not  been  settled  yet  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country ;  and  of 
course  if  they  had  been  owned  bj[  the  United  States  there  might  have 
been  a  little  more  trouble  about  it.    That  is  my  thought. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  can  not  see  it,  because  if  the  United  States  or 
any  other  Government  operates  a  vessel  in  commerce  as  a  merchant 
\'essel.  she  is  absolutely  under  the  same  rules  of  international  law  as 
thougn  operated  by  an  individual.  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  naval  vessel 
tliat  is  another  proposition  and  different  rules  govern. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  suppose  the  American  people  would  not  feel 
it  was  more  of  an  offense  if  they  picked  up  a  snip  of  a  Government- 
owned  corporation  than  if  they  picked  up  my  ship? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  see  why  tney  would.  I  think  we  are 
all  just  as  zealous  to  protect  the  flag  and  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the 
country,  no  matter  through  what  channel  it  may  be  challenged,  and 
I  can  not  see  that  we  would  be  any  more  threatened  because  some 
nation 

Mr.  Curry.  The  American  people  might  say  that  an  individual 
was  carrying  something  in  his  ship  that  he  ought  not  to  take  from  a 
port  in  tne  United  States,  but  if  on  board  of  a  Government  ship  it 
would  be  a  different  proposition. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Of  course,  there  is  a  very  wide  field  for  fancy 
there,  but  I  think,  Mr.  Curry,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  satisfy  our- 
selves on  questions  of  international  law  by  calling  experts  in  inter- 
national law. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  The  Pacific  Mail  was  referred  to  by  you.  The  Pacific 
Mail  was  transferred  for  two  reasons :  One  reason  was  that  railroad- 
owned  steamships  could  not  go  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
other  reason  was  that  Mr.  Schwerin,  for  a  good  many  years,  had  been 
trving  to  dispose  of  the  Pacific  Mail. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Curry.  A  good  many  years  ago  he  made  an  arrangement  to 
sell  the  Pacific  Mail  to  a  Japanese  line  which  runs  to  San  Francisco, 
and  Mr.  Schwerin  presented  the  proposition  to  Mr.  Harriman  and 
Mr.  Harriman  said,  "  I  won't  do  it ;  I  am  too  good  an  American.  If 
I  sell  the  Pacific  Mail  to  the  Japanese  to-day,  Jim  Hill  would  sell 
his  to-morrow,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  American  flag  would 
probably  be  eliminated  from  the  merchant  marine  of  the  Pacific, 
and  that  will  never  happen  during  my  lifetime."  That  was  a  good 
many  years  before  the  European  war  and  before  Mr.  Schwerin  sold 
the  ships,  and  Mr.  Harriman  was  dead  when  they  were  sold.  They 
are  still  under  the  American  flag.  They  were  transferred  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  because  there  is  more  profit  at  present  in  that 
trade. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  This  bill  has  evoked  some  criticism  by  its  opponents 
for  the  alleged  reason  that  the  $50,000,000  provided  for  in  the  bill 
for  the  purchase,  construction,  and  chartering  of  ships  would  prove 
to  be  inadequate  and  will  be  but  a  small  segment  of  what  we  hope  to 
be  the  complete  circle  of  an  adequate  auxihary  to  the  Navy  or  in  the 
upbuilding  of  a  great  merchant  marine.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  $50,000,000,  as  provided  for  in  the  bill,  may  be  used  not  only  for 
the  purchase  and  construction  of  ships,  but  when  those  ships  are 
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sold  the  proceeds  arising  from  those  sales  may  be  again  used  in  the 
construction  and  purchase  and  sale  of  ships,  and  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  until  tne  auxiliary  to  the  Navy  or  the  merchant  marine 
is  an  adequate  auxiliary  or  an  adequate  merchant  marine? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  1  do  not  think  so;  but  I  should  have  to  read 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  answer  your  question  definitely. 

Mr.  Thurman.  That  is  not  provided  for  in  the  bill  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  an  amendment  to  offer  providing  for  the 
reinvestment  of  funds,  but  that  is  not  contained  in  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  That  was  the  final  scope,  I  thought,  of  the  bill, 
that  in  its  finality  the  funds  from  these  sales,  when  made,  could  be 
reinvested  as  the  emergencies  arose,  not  only  to  supply  auxiliaries  to 
the  Navy,  but  likewise  the  equipment  and  outfitting  of  a  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  ought  to  be  that  way,  but  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  supposed  that  was  the  intention  of  it;  because 
the  $50,000,000  of  course  would  not  be  but  a  small  segment  in  the 
circle,  and  would  prove  rather  inadequate;  but  in  the  evolution  of 
that  idea  in  the  sale,  resale,  and  purchase  and  repurchase  of  ships, 
the  entire  circle  might  be  completed. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  is  not  in  the  copy  of  the  bill  I  have;  but  of 
course  that  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  determine. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  would  like  to  offer  that  amendment  at  the  proper 
time,  if  it  is  not  done,  or  would  like  to  have  the  chairman  do  it. 
Do  you  not  think  it  should  be  that  way,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  to 
meet  the  emergencies  as  thev  arise,  just  the  same  as  when  a  man  goes 
into  business  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000?  He  turns  his  money 
over  three  or  four  times  in  a  year,  and  therefore  his  business  is  ex- 
panded and  his  profits  increase,  and  it  is  in  the  evolution  of  filings 
that  this  should  be  done,  if  we  expect  finally  to  have  an  adequate 
merchant  marine,  or  auxiliarv  to  our  naval  fleet. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  say  m  the  copy  of  the  draft  that  I  have  1 
do  not  find  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Would  you  think  that  desirable? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  giving 
the  board  such  power;  but  it  is  a  question  for  the  committee  to  de- 
termine. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  There  should  be  a  discretion  in  the  board  to  make 
these  reinvestments  from  time  to  time  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
merchant  marine  and  naval  auxiliary. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  consider  it  essential,  Mr.  Goodwin; 
but,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  board  having  such 
power. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  this  amendment,  which  I  expect  to  offer 
at  the  proper  time : 

All  moneys  received  from  the  clmrter,  leusini^,  or  selling  of  vessels  under  tbe 
control  of  the  board  may  be  used  by  the  board  In  the  purchase,  construction,  wad 
chartering  of  other  vessels  of  the  class  and  kind  hereinbefore  described  for  tht 
purposes  of  this  act 

I  expect  that  amendment  to  be  offered  and  to  be  inserted  in  the 
proper  place  in  the  bill,  so  as  to  express  what  I  believe  to  be  proper. 

Mr.  LiOUD.  Just  a  question  on  one  point.  I  could  not  quite  860 
where  we  got  any  advantage  by  buying  ships  that  we  already  had  id 
the  American  trade — where  it  would  nelp  the  situaticm.    llien  yoo 
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^ve  me  the  illustratdon  of  the  locomotives.  Now,  if  the  25  locomo- 
tives that  you  bought  were  mostly  taken  from  another  railroad,  at 
the  same  terminal  mat  was  trying  to  relieve  some  congestion,  it  would 
not  relieve  the  situation  any,  but  would  just  simply  take  out  of  one 
pocket  and  put  in  another  pocket.  And  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  steam- 
ship proposition,  if  you  attempt  to  buy  tonnage,  you  are  just  taking 
out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  into  another  pocket 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  said  you  should  not 
do.  What  I  said  was  this — at  least,  what  I  intended  to  say  was  this — : 
That  while  the  argument  has  been  made  that  if  we  had  bought  a  lot 
of  ships  while  we  had  the  chance  we  would  not  have  added  to  the 
world's  tonnage,  yet  it  is  true  that  if  we  had  bought  ships  of  foreign 
registry  and  added  them  to  our  tonnage  we  would  have  protected 
ourselves  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Loud.  But  would  not  have  relieved  the  situation  any,  because 
they  were  alreadv  worldng  in  the  same  trade. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  at  all ;  we  would  not  take  them  from  the 
same  trade  necessarily.  Suppose  thev  were  operating  between  Great 
Britain  and  India,  for  instance.  Of  course,  you  could  not  have 
gotten  anything  from  that  service,  but  suppose  they  had  been  oper- 
ated in  some  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Loud.  That  is  the  point  I  had  in  mind;  that  nine-tenths  of 
them  are  in  the  American  trade  and  only  occasionally  are  the  ships 
somewhere  else. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  What  I  mean  is  this:  That  if  we  had  bought 
vessels  to  supplement  our  facilities,  and  even  if  we  had  taken  them 
only  from  foreign  flags,  so  that  we  could  have  controlled  them  our- 
selves and  operated  them  at  reasonable  rates  in  our  own  service,  we 
would  have  been  better  off  than  to  be  as  we  are  now,  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  vicissitudes  of  foreign  flags. 
Mr.  Loud.  I  am  afraid  we  can  not  agree  upon  that,  and  we  will 

Eass  it  over,  because  I  can  not  see  where  we  would  gain  anything 
y  taking  tonnage  away  from  one  point  and  putting  it  in  Govern- 
ment ownership,  because  it  simply  takes  Government  money  and 
puts  it  into  ships,  and  the  other  man  has  the  money  instead  of  the 
ships. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Suppose  you  had  bought  a  lot  of  ships  not  en- 
gaged in  our  service  at  all  and  had  them  in  our  service  now ;  that  is 
the  point  I  am  making. 

>1t.  Loud.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Then  if  it  is  not  possible,  it  won't  be  done.  It 
was  possible  when  the  ship  bill  was  introduced  in  September,  1914. 

Mr.  Loud.  I  think  you  are  up  against  that  anyway.  I  can  go  with 
vou  on  the  purchase  of  ships  by  the  building  of  ships  where  you 
can  build  600,000  tons  with  the  $50,000,000.  That  seems  to  me  a 
very  desirable  proposition  if  we  must  go  to  that  phase  of  Government 
ownership.  But  there  is  also  something  more  immediate  than  that, 
in  the  use  of  the  surplus  Government  auxiliaries.  We  were  told 
yesterday,  by  Admiral  Benson,  that  we  needed  all  we  had  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  in  time  of  peace.  Now,  I  would  expect  that  replv  irom 
every  naval  officer  that  came  before  us;  I  would  not  expect  them  to 
give  the  ships  up  willingly.  I  would  not  say  it  would  be  inten- 
tional, at  all,  but  it  is  in  the  atmosphere  that  they  would  like  to  hold 
on  to  all  of  them.    At  the  same  time,  if  the  power  to  take  those  ships 
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were  vested  in  a  commission  and  they  wei*e  to  pass  upon  the  question 
of  whether  they  were  absolutely  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  Navy 
in  time  of  peace  or  to  be  taken  for  commercial  purposes,  I  suspect 
that  out  of  500,000  tons  which  is  available — or  not  available,  but 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Government — that  two-fifths  of  that,  or 
at  least  200,000  tons,  could  be  taken  for  commercial  purposes  and  im- 
mediately relieve  to  that  extent  the  stress  on  our  shipping  and  on  our 
commerce ;  because  those  vessels  are  right  here  now,  in  the  ownership 
of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  This  bill  provides,  as  you  know,  Congressman, 
that  all  those  naval  vessels  and  war  vessels — ^I  mean  the  Army  trans- 
ports— ^that  are  not  required  in  the  service  of  the  Army  or  Navy  in 
time  of  peace  shall  be  transferred  to  this  board  for  this  purpose. 
And  then  new  ships  that  are  to  be  built  are  under  the  control  of  this 
board. 

Mr.  Loud.  Tender  whose  direction  are  they  to  be  taken  from  the 

Navv? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  They  are  to  be  transferred  upon  direction  of 
the  President  to  this  shipping  board  at  that  time  if  not  required,  and 
then  this  board  will  have  tne  right  to  make  disposition  of  them. 
So  that  it  will  not  be  a  naval  problem  at  all ;  I  mean  to  say  the  con- 
trol here  is  not  lodged  exclusively  in  the  naval  staff,  but  it  is  lodged 
in  the  President  and  this  board. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  this  bill  is  passed  and  the  Government  sees  proper 
to  endeavor  to  have  built,  say,  20  large  ships  at  one  time,  would  not 
that  at  the  present  time  be  an  opportunity  for  the  shipbuilders  of 
this  country  to  start  in  on  a  type  ox  vessel  and  to  enlarge  and  perfect 
the  shipbuilding  industrv  or  the  United  States  in  a  measure  that 
has  never  been  offered  them  before? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  it  would.  The  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce  made,  as  I  understand  it,  an  investigation  a  short  time 
ago  of  the  possibility  for  additional  ship  construction  in  this  coun- 
try. And  it  was  reported  in  the  papers,  and  I  assume  it  is  correct, 
because  it  had  the  earmarks  of  being  so,  that  private  shipyards 
could  increase  their  facilities  30  per  cent  if  they  had  the  bu^ness. 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  build  ships  in  our  ship- 
yards on  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  assemble  them  on  the  seacoast. 

Mr.  Loud.  Thev  build  them  verv  rapidlv  there;  they  put  out  a 
10,000-ton  ship  in  90  days. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes.    That  can  be  done;  and  you  must  remem- 
ber that  we  have  and  could  get  ready  the  navy  yards  in  this  country. 

Mr.  EowE.  You  can  not  get  a  10,000-ton  vessel  throu^  from  ikt 
Lakes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No ;  but  you  can  build  and  ship  in  sections  to 
the  seacoast,  to  our  navy  yards.  I  suppose  Admiral  Benson  told 
you,  I  do  not  know,  that  we  have  a  number  of  navy  yards  in  whidi 
merchant  vessels  could  be  constructed — one  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.; 
one  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  another  at  New  Orleans;  and  there  is  tht 
Brooklvn  Navy  Yard  and  the  Mare  Tsland  Navy  Yard ;  also  one  in 
Puffet  Sound  and  one  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  We  have  navy  yards  along 
both  coasts  whci*e  they  could  assemble  merchant  vessels  certainly  it  a 
very  small  relative  expenditure  for  additional  facilities. 

Air.  Greene.  Are  they  equipped  for  that  purpose) 
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Secretanr  McAdoo.  I  understand  that  not  a  great  deal  of  equip- 
ment would  be  necessary  if  the  machinery  and  the  material  was 
shipped  there  to  be  assembled  at  those  yards.  You  see  a  lot  of 
this  stuff  can  be  turned  out  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  shipped 
and  assembled  on  the  seacoast.    * 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  can  not  explain  myself  exactly  or  get  exactly  the 
expression,  but  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  you  if  the  present  conditions 
do  not  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  resurrection  and  the  reinfusion 
of  life  into  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  this  country  which,  with  a 
Uttle  encouragement  by  the  Government  which  would  be  offered  by 
this  bill,  offering,  say,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  million  dollars  worth 
of  contracts  at  one  time;  would  it  not  put  the  shipbuilding  industry 
on  a  footing  and  place  it  far  in  advance  of  other  institutions  of 
like  kind  any  place  else  in  the  world?    That  is  the  vision  T  have. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Unquestionably  and  one  of  the  hopes  I  have, 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  is,  that  that  will  result. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  looks  to  me  like  a  vision  that  is  worth  looking 
upon. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  would  be  a  vision  of  rather  substantial  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  to  make  you  favor  it  then.  Brother 
Greene. 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  I  was  just  wondering  where  he  was  roming  to. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  is  just  as  essential  for  naval  preparedness 
and  naval  eflSciency  that  you  have  enough  shipyards  and  you  have 
got  to  have  them  built  up;  and  all  of  this  will  contribute,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  upbuilding  of  that  industry  and  will  give  it  a  great 
impetus. 

May  I  have  the  privilege,  when  I  look  over  the  stenographer's 
minutes  af  this  hearing,  of  attaching  certain  exhibits  that  I  have 
not  referred  to  here,  but  which  I  should  like  to  put  in  the  record  ? 
I  think  some  of  them  are  material  and  mav  be  of  use. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done,  without  objection. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  listening 
to  me  with  so  much  patience. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  you  and  ure 
obliired  for  your  coming. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

In  my  stnteinont  before  the  committ^*e  I  fnUa]  lo  \,viu'j:  o;it.  th#»  f;ir't  \h:\t, 
as  matters  stanrl  to-day.  the  Government  has  no  fxivver  of  ret^ulsitlon  or  r-r>ritrol 
o\>r  o<-ean  carriers.  They  may  increas**  rat^-s  wlien  an*l  a.s  they  plea*<^f,  dls- 
criLiinate  between  shipp^^r.^,  and  pra^^ti^aily  do  a«  t!i*-y  will  without  r<*?*tralnr. 
In  tills  respect  the  prfxlucenj  and  Inrlustrif'^  of  this  country,  whi'-h  lia%'e  to 
fl^IK^nd  for  their  prosperity  ufion  forei;m  uiarkK-  for  the  rli.siK>«al  of  th*'lr 
snrplns,  are  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  st^ffim-^liiji  coniy>ani^-><  than  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  railroads  of  thi.s  country.  «o  far  as  their  dom^^tic  trade  l.s 
c*>nfierne<l.  before  th*^*  pa.ssa?e  of  the  interstate  ^'r^unm^-r*^'^?  net.  ThiH  coriditiofi 
niu<^t  bf*  dealt  with,  and  the  jrias-a^e  of  this  bill  is  jij»Jt  as  im[K;rtant  to  th^ 
people  f*{  the  Unite*!  States  as  was  rhe  passaire  of  tiie  interstate  comim-rce  a^rt. 
It  will  \>e  a  coastructive  fftep  of  the  first  orrler. 

I  nee<l  only  to  call  attention  to  the  f-xtortionate  rates  of  fre.Vdit  no/-  pr»r- 
vailinL'  ^^n  the  hi^h  «^is.  TTie  rates  f*u  f^fttou  J^*^w<-^n  h-iidln;;  fi'/r?-?  of  v  •- 
Tnite*!  States  and  LiverpiO'^I  have  in':refise'l  from  one-^pjarter  and  orie-half  a 
f^nt  a  pr»und,  prior  to  the  oatbre^ik  of  the  Knrffi/^'Qn  war.  to  3  frfnit**  a  if*m:i'\. 
The  rates  on  grain  have  increa.<^ed  from  4  an<!  o  '^-^fnts  a  basfiel  to  from  4^)  to 
oO  r-ents  a  ba«hel.    The  rat^  on  toba/^-t^-r^  are  ^^♦•In;^  ^•^>mpllei'I  and  will  \jti  fur- 
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uished  us  soon  as  I  get  them.  I  am  advised  that  these  rates  have  increased 
to  such  an  extortionate  point  as  to  seriously  hurt  the  tobacco  industry-  in  this 
country.    The  lumber  industry  has  suffered  .severely  for  the  same  reason. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  our  situation  is  that  it  is  gi'owinp  worse  every 
day.  Rates  are  mounting  higher  and  higlier  ami  there  is  no  proseiK't  for  im- 
mediate relief.  If  this  bill  is  passed  the  shipping  board  will  be  able  to  put 
into  service  some  Army  transports  and  Navy  craft  not  requlre<l  in  time  of 
peace,  and  this  will  help  the  situation  to  some  extent,  but  the  bigger  problem 
is  to  do  something  on  a  constructive  scale  in  the  way  of  legislation  which  will 
enable  us  to  make  a  beginning  and  to  build  steadily  and  surely  toward  the 
creation  of  a  great  merchant  marine. 

I  attach  as  Exhibit  No.  12  a  statement  showing  the  increases  in  ocean  freight 
rates  on  grain  and  cotton  from  leading  American  ports. 

The  growing  scaniity  of  ocean  tonnage,  due  to  the  destruction  of  merchant 
vessels  by  belligerent  nations,  and  their  withdrawal  from  merchant  service 
for  military  uses,  and  the  Increasing  cost  of  ocean  carriage,  due  to  tbe  exorbi- 
tant and  extortionate  freight  rates  charged  by  ship  o>vners,  Is  seriously  in- 
juring American  business,  ami  no  one  can  study  this  problem  without  a  growing 
feeling  of  ularm  and  apprehension  for  the  future  of  our  export  trade.  A 
serious  <lecrease  in  our  export  traile  would  be  disastrous  to  our  prosperity. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  a  great  nation  like 
the  United  States  can  not  be  conductetl  unless  American  citizens,  as  well  as 
American  products,  travel  on  the  high  seas.  Our  citizens,  having  business 
in  foreign  lands,  nmst,  for  the  protection  of  their  interests,  travel  frequently 
upon  the  high  seas.  Our  consular  and  <llplomatic  officers  must  do  the  same 
thing  In  the  discharge  of  their  official  duty.  The  extent  to  which  citizens  of 
the  United  States  travel  is  shown  by  a  statement  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  attache<l  as  Exhibit  No.  13,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
for  the  seven  months  l>eglnning  August,  1913,  and  ending  Februarj',  1914,  the 
year  prece<llng  the  outbreak  of  the  Euroi^ean  war,  the  total  number  of  our  citi- 
zens arriving  from  Europe  was  128,748.  The  number  of  our  citizens  depart- 
ing for  Europe  for  the  same  period  was  113,158. 

For  the  corresponding  i>erlod  August,  1914,  to  February,  1915,  Immediately 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  Euroi»ean  war,  the  total  number  of  our  citizens 
arriving  from  Europe  was  117,039.  The  number  of  our  citizens  departing  for 
Europe  during  the  same  months  was  54,389. 

For  the  corresponding  period  August,  1915,  to  February,  1916,  one  year  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  the  total  number  of  our  citizens  arriving 
from  Europe  was  26,377.  The  number  of  our  citizens  departing  for  Eun^ 
during  the  same  months  was  33,435. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  20,377  citizens  arriving  from  Europe  and  the 
33,435  departing  for  EuroiK* — total,  59.812 — between  August,  1915,  and  Febm- 
nry,  1916,  more  than  one  year  after  th(»  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  repre- 
sent approximately  the  numlK»r  of  our  citizens  who  had  to  travel  l)etwet»n  Xhff 
Unite<l  States  and  Europe  on  business  or  from  necessity,  because  it  is  unlikely 
that  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  went  on  pleasure. 

Having  no  passenger  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  ships  running  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  a  great  majority  of 
our  citizens  nre  compelled  to  sail  on  ves.sels  of  foreign  register.  Many  of  ths» 
vessels  are  under  the  flags  of  nations  engagetl  In  the  great  war. 

Our  shipping  problem,  therefore,  does  not  relate  only  to  the  transportatioD 
of  cargoes,  but  it  relates  also  to  the  carriage  of  our  citizens  who  must  travri 
upon  the  high  seas  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  attach  also,  as  Exhibit  No.  14,  a  brief  and  admirable  statement  from  Mr. 
V.  H.  W.  Ross,  president  of  the  National  Marine  League  of  the  United  States, 
of  some  of  the  rea.sons  why  a  merchant  marine  under  the  American  flag  Is  to 
necessary. 


Exhibit  No.  1. 

[Senate  Report  No.  718,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session.] 

United  States  Navy  Mail  Lines  Bktween  Unfted  Sta'itss  and  South  Ameiha- 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  AlEftlrti  y 
recommend  the  passage  without  amendment  of  S.  5259,  being  a  bill  Introduced  :^ 
by  Senator  Weeks,  entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  one  or  more  United  States  VtV   r 
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mail  lines  between  the  United  States  and  Soutli  America,"  and  being  the  bill 
recommended  for  passage  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  response  to  Senate 
resolution  317. 

B.  R.  Tillman.  Moses  E.  Clapp. 

Cabroll  S.  Page.  J.  R.  Thornton. 

Claude  A.  Swanson.  Miles  Poindexteb. 

Geo.  C.  Perkins.  Charles  F.  Johnson. 

N.  P.  Brtan. 

LETTiX  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVT  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMTTTEB 
ON  NAVAL  AFFAIRS,  TRANSMITTING  CERTAIN  INFORMATION  ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
317  RELATIVE  TO  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  LINE  OF  SHIPS  TO  RUN 
BETWEEN  THE  CITIES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  THE  CITY  OF 
VALPARAISO,  CHILE,  AND  INTERMEDIATE  PORTS,  TOGETHER  WITH  A  DRAFT  OF  A 
PROPOSED  BILL  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  SAM& 

[S.  Res.  317.1 

Mr.  Weeks  submitted  the  following  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs : 

VSTiereas  it  is  desirable  to  develop  and  extend  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  America  by  the  establishment  of 
direct  lines  of  communication  for  carrying  the  United  States  mail  and  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight ;  and 

Whereas  private  capital  has  not  engaged  in  this  service  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  furnish  facilities  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  other 
countries  having  trade  relations  with  South  America :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
cause  to  be  prepared,  in  detail,  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  ships 
ro.run  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  the  city  of 
V*alparaiso,  Chile,  and  Intermediate  ports,  to  consist  of  the  cruisers  Columbia 
and  Minneapolis  and  the  scout  cruisers  Salem,  Chester,  and  Birmingham,  and 
that  the  information  requested  in  this  resolution  shall  include  the  following: 

First.  The  time  required  by  these  ships  to  make  a  round  trip  between  tiie 
ports  named. 

Second.  The  number  of  passengers  which  could  be  carried  In  each  ship  as 
now  equipped  or  with  any  changes  that  would  not  Impair  their  usefulness  If 
required  In  the  naval  service. 

Third.  The  amount  of  freight  that  each  ship  could  carry  under  similar  condi- 
tions; this  estimate  to  Include  mall  as  well  as  freight. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  naval  officers  and  seamen  required  to  man  the  ships 
engaged  in  the  service  which  is  proposed. 

Fifth.  The  probable  cost  of  the  service.  Including  the  pay  of  the  officers  and 
men  employed  in  connection  with  It  and  all  other  necessary  elements  such  as 
wharfage  In  the  cities  where  the  ships  would  touch,  fuel,  repairs,  and  main- 
tenance of  every  description. 

Sixth.  The  a>st  of  such  necessary  changes  as  may  be  required  to  put  the  ships 
named  in  condition  for  such  service.  In  removing  unnecessary  military  equip- 
ment and  any  other  changes  necessary  In  order  to  carry  passengers  and  freight 
safely  and  to  adequately  perform  the  service  proposed  In  this  resolution. 

Seventh.  An  expression  of  opinion  by  the  department  as  to  whether  the  above- 
named  ships  can  be  used  for  such  purposes  without  Impairing  their  usefulness 
for  naval  purposes  should  their  prompt  return  to  the  naval  service  be  required. 


Dkpartment  of  the  Navy, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  April  11,  1914- 
Hon.  B.  U.  Tillman,  « 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  1.  Referring  to  Senate  resolution  No.  317,  Sixty-third 
Congress,  second  .session,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  your  committee  a  re- 
port embodying  the  Information  requested. 

2.  It  Is  practicable,  by  the  use  of  naval  vessels,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  Indl- 
<Tited  in  the  resolution,  and  the  following  vessels  will  be  available  for  the  service. 
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viz,  St.  Louis,  Charleston,  Milwaukee,  Columbia,  Minneapolis,  f^alem,  Chetttcr, 
Buffalo,  Rainhow,  Anron,  Cristobal,  Hector,  Mars,  Vulcan,  Cyclops,  and  Neptune 
(or  two  equally  gootl),  and  the  Nanshan. 

3.  The  ^7.  Louis,  Charleston,  Milwaukee,  Columbia,  and  Minneapolis  are 
fast  cruisers;  the  Salem  and  Chester  are  fast  scout  cruisers;  the  Buffalo  and 
Rainbow  are  transports ;  the  -.4 neon  and  Cristobal  are  steamers  employed  by 
the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department ;  and  the 
others  are  naval  colliers. 

4.  The  cruisers  are  suitable  for  carrying  only  a  small  number  of  male  inis- 
sengers — 15  to  20  each — and  couhl  not  be  fitted  for  carrying  bulky  freight  with- 
out interfering  materially  with  their  military  value;  but  they  could  carry  the 
mails  and  a  limited  amount  of  express  freight  and  parcels,  al>out  150  tons  each. 

5.  The  Buffalo,  Rainbow,  Aneon,  and  Cristobal  are  suitable  for  carrying  a 
limited  number  of  passengers  and  any  kind  of  freight:  Buffalo,  20  first-class 
passengers  and  4,000  tons  of  freight;  Rainbow,  25  passengers  and  2,500  to  8,000 
tons  of  freight;  Ancon  and  Cristobal,  each  74  first-class  and  32  steerage  pas- 
sengers and  between  10,000  and  11,000  tons  of  freiglit.  The  naval  colliers  are 
not  suitable  for  carrying  any  passengers,  but  are  well  adapted  to  a  freight 
service ;  the  first  three  carrying  G,500  to  10,000  tons  each ;  the  two  of  the  Cyclops 
class  10,000  to  12,500  tons  of  freight  and  2,900  tons  of  fuel  oil  in  bulk  each; 
and  the  Nanshan  about  3,000  tons. 

6.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso  via  Panama  and  Callao  is 
4,066  miles,  and  each  of  the  fast  cruisers  going  at  15  knots  could  cover  that 
distance,  allowing  24  hours  for  delays  incident  to  passage  through  the  canal, 
in  13  days  23  hours;  or  make  one  round  trip  without  stop,  except  at  the  canal, 
In  27  days  22  hours. 

The  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  Valparaiso  via  Panama  and  Callao  is 
4,087  miles,  and  the  time  for  the  same  vessels  to  make  one  round  trip  without 
stop,  except  at  the  canal,  is  24  days  17  hours. 

The  distance  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso  via  Callao  is  2,652  miles,  and  fhe 
same  vessels  can,  at  15  knots,  cover  the  <listance  in  7  days  0  hours,  or  nialEe 
one  round  trip  in  14  days  18  hours. 

The  other  vessels  are  slower,  and  will  sustain  a  si>eed  of  12  knots,  except  the 
Nanshan,  which  can  be  counte<l  on  for  10  knots. 

7.  By  the  use  of  th(»  Charleston,  St.  Louis,  Columbia,  and  Minneapolis^  a  fast 
but  very  expensive  mail  service,  with  acconunodaticms  for  a  limited  number  of 
male  passengers,  could  be  easily  maintaine<l  between  Panama,  Guayaquil,  Mol- 
lendo,  and  Valparaiso,  with  weekly  sailings  from  Panama.    A  far  less  exi)ensive 
service  could  be  maintaineil  by  the  use  of  the  Salem,  Chester,  Columbia,  and 
Minneapolis.    Tht»se  stops  would  be  best  for  quick  doliverii»s  of  mails  to  the  South 
American  countries  on  the  west  coast  to  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Para- 
guay.   There  is  a  dally  railway  express  service  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  Montevideo  via  the  Trans-Andean  Railway.    The  time  from  Valparni.so  to 
Buenos  Aires  by  rail  is  about  60  hours,  and  to  Montevideo  72  hours.     Allowing 
four  days  for  the  delivery  of  malls  from  New  Orleans  to  Panama,  and  11  days 
for  delivery  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso,  the  mails  from  the  United   States 
would  reach  Buenos  Aires  In  17^  days  and  Montevideo)  in  18  days.    The  time 
from  Liverpool  to  Buenos  Aires  by  mail  steamers  numlng  In  connection  with 
the  Royal  Mall  Steam  Pa(rket  Co.  Is  22  days,  and  to  Montevideo  21  days,  on  a 
weekly  scheilule.     From  New  York  to  the  same  ports  via  existing  lines  the 
time  is  24  and  23  days,  respectively,  with  a  weekly  sche<lule.    There  is  at  the 
present  time  a  weekly  mail  and  passcmger  service  between  New  Orleans  and 
CoUm.     If  It  should  be  found  desirable  to  nm  the  mall  steamers  from  New 
Orleans  to  Valparaiso  it  could  be  done  by  the  ad<lltlon  of  another  cruiser,  but 
at  very  greatly  lncrease<l  cost.    The  cost  of  running  each  vessel  Is  given  In  tlw 
table  appended,  marked  "A." 

8.  A  passenger  and  freight  line  can.  in  addition,  be  maintained  between  New 
Orleans  and  Valparaiso,  and  a  freight  line  lietween  New  York  and  Valparaiso, 
making  such  ports  as  may  be  necessary ;  or  a  combination  freight  and  passenger 
service  and  a  freight  service  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso. 

For  a  service  from  New  Orleans,  the  Buffalo,  Rainbow,  Aneon,  and  Cristohal 
couhl  l)e  used.  Insuring  a  sailing  every  14  days. 

In  addition,  a  freight  line  can  be  maintaineil  between  New  York  and  Val- 
paraiso, using  the  five  large  colliers,  whi<'li  would  insure  a  sailing  every  12  dnya 

If  the  vessels  mentioned  above  hrr  the  New  Orleans  trade  were  comhlneil 
with  the  freighters,  a  mixed  service  coul<l  be  maintaineil,  which  would  Insure 
a  steanior  from  New  Y'ork  every  seven  <lays. 
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The  NansJian  might  be  useful  as  a  freighter  between  Panama,  Buenaventura, 
and  Guayaquil. 

9.  Due  to  the  engine  room,  fireroom,  and  bunker  construction  of  the  cruisers, 
a  large  number  of  men  is  required  in  the  engineering  department ;  in  addition, 
these  vessels  are  great  coal  consumers  and  would  have  to  coal  both  on  the 
outward  and  return  voyages.  Since  continuity  and  regularity  of  mail  service 
would  be  essential,  it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  at  some  point  on  the 
west  coast,  preferably  at  Callao,  either  ashore  or  afloat,  a  reserve  of  coal.  This 
need  could,  however,  be  easily  met. 

10.  The  personnel  that  would  be  required  for  the  ships  is  as  follows :  Colum- 
bia, Minneapolis^  Salem,  and  Chester,  9  commissioned  and  6  warrant  officers 
and  202  men  each ;  Buffalo  and  Rainbow,  9  commissioned  and  6  warrant  officers 
tad  118  men  each;  Ancon  and  Cristobal,  9  commissioned  and  6 -warrant  officers 
and  135  men  each;  Hector,  Mars,  and  Vulcan,  7  commissioned  and  6  warrant 
officers  and  117  men  each;  Cyclops  and  Neptune  (or  two  others  of  equal  ca- 
pacity), 7  commissioned  and  6  warrant  officers  and  134  men  each;  and  the 
Ifansfutn,  7  commissioned  and  6  warrant  officers  and  69  men;  a  total  of  114 
commissioned  and  84  warrant  officers  and  2,002  men. 

11.  The  cost  of  changes  necessary  to  fit  the  vessels,  for  the  proposed  service 
would  be  small.  For  the  Rainbow,  on  which  it  is  contemplated  installing  five 
additional  staterooms  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,  $3,000  would  be  required ;  and  $1,000 
for  each  of  the  other  vessels  would  probably  cover  the  cost  of  changes  proper. 
In  addition,  each  vessel  carrying  passengers  would  need  an  auxiliary  radio 
installation  required  by  law  for  passenger  ships.  This  would  cost  $2,000  for 
each  vessel,  and  the  total  cost  for  the  above  vessels  would  be  about  $32,000. 

12.  The  pay  and  subsistence  of  officers  and  men  to  man  the  14  ships  would 
be  about  $1,862,444,  and  the.  maintenance  of  the  ships,  other  than  pay  and  sub- 
sistence, including  repairs,  docking,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  would  approxi- 
mate $1,774,250;  total,  $3,636,694. 

13.  The  probable  cost  of  the  shore  establishment  for  operating  the  lines  is 
difficult  to  estimate  at  this  time.  This  would  include  salaries  of  officers, 
agents,  clerical  force,  and  other  personnel,  terminal  facilities,  wharfage,  port 
«lues,  rent  of  offices,  furniture,  and  other  expenses,  and  the  department  is 
making  an  investigation  to  determine  this  expense.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  it  would  be  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  cost,  as  Government  ter- 
minal facilities  will  be  used  wherever  practicable. 

14.  The  expense  of  such  services  would,  of  necessity,  be  relatively  large,  due 
to  the  character  of  the  vessels  to  be  used  and  the  fact  that  they  must  be  kept 
in  condition  for  immediate  military  service  if  required.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  there  would  be  considerable  return  to  the  Government  in 
mail,  passenger,  and  freight  receipts. 

Retire<l  officers  oi*  officers  on  the  reserve  list,  should  one  bo  created,  would 
be  employed  in  the  service  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  under  such  comiitions 
the  exi»ense  involved  in  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  officers,  as  given  in  the  table, 
should  be  reduce<l  by  three-fourths. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  men  will  be  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  and 
available  for  service  with  the  Navy  in  time  of  war,  the  actual  total  additional 
expense  for  personnel  for  14  ships  would  be  but  $151,244. 

15.  Should  the  department  be  authorized  to  establish  the  service  as  contem- 
plated In  the  resolution,  it  is  suggested  that  the  question  of  ships  to  be  used, 
lorts  to  be  made,  scheilules,  etc.,  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  depart- 
laent,  and  the  department  would  make  every  effort  to  carry  out  the  plan  suc- 
cessfully. In  so  doing  it  is  considered  best  to  inaugurate  the  business  by  estab- 
lUhiii^'  a  fa.st  line  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso,  via  Callao  and  MoUendo,  and 
utilize  for  the  purpose  the  Columbia,  Minneapolis,  Salem,  and  Chester.  This 
muil  and  passenger  line,  in  connection  with  those  now  in  existence  from  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  to  Colort,  would  be  a  rapid-transit  route  between  the 
rnitHl  States,  Peru.  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  and  thonco  via  the  Trans-Andean  Rail- 
way to  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 

It  is  not  deemed  wise  to  establish  at  the  beginning  a  schedule  that  would 
utilize  all  the  vessels  mentionM  as  available.  One  sailing  a  month  of  freighter 
or  pas«;enger  vessel  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  Valparaiso  and  Inter- 
mefllate  ports  would  be  enough  for  a  beginning.  As  business  developed  other 
Te5i<els  would  be  added  and  sailings  made  more  frequent,  as  the  traffic  war- 
ranted. 

Tln^  R'linhoic  or  Nanshan,  or  both,  as  the  traffic  warrant,  would  be  scheduled 
tn  ])]y  l)etween  Panama  and  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  via  Buenaventura,  Colombia. 
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These  would  carry  mails,  passengers,  and  freight,  and  act  as  feeders  for  our 
freighters  passing  tiirough  the  canal  and  connecting  with  the  mail  lines  from 
New  Orleans  and  New  Yorlj. 

As  for  docks  and  terminal  facilities,  the  navy  yard  at  New  Orleans  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  New  York  yard  could  be  used  until  the  traffic 
warranted  renting  another  terminal.  The  cost  of  wharves  in  New  Orleans 
would  depend  upon  the  freight  handled  and  would  therefore  be  included  in  the 
freight  rates.  In  South  American  ports  practically  all  cargoes  are  handled  by 
means  of  lighters,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  included  in  the  freight  rates. 

Although  it  might  appear  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  four  cruisers 
of  the  fast  mail  line  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso  is  excessive,  this  is  not  so 
apparent  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  freighters.  One  is  necessary 
to  the  other  for  developing  the  South  American  trade,  and  the  average  cost 
should  be  taken.  The  freighters  would  begin  to  pay  for  themselves  at  once  by 
taking  coal  and  oil,  for  which  there  is  great  demand,  and  returning  with  general 
freight 

16.  The  department  sees  in  the  plan  an  opportunity  for  a  twofold  advantage : 
First.  The  opportunity  for  developing  a  large  trade  with  South  America, 

which  is  not  practicable  for  private  vessels  under  the  United  States  flag. 

Second.  The  gradual  development  of  a  large  auxiliacy  fleet  which  would  be 
necessary  in  time  of  war,  and  which  would  be  built  up  and  maintained  in  time 
of  peace  without  cost  to  the  Government,  as  it  will  pay  for  itself  after  having 
once  been  firmly  established. 

Should  the  development  of  the  business  warrant,  the  cruisers  used  in  this 
service  would  be  gradually  replaced  by  auxiliary  vessels  vastly  more  suitable 
and  economical  for  the  service  itself  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  in  time 
of  war. 

17.  The  approximate  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  ships  of  the  lines  proposed, 
for  beginning  the  service,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Fast  mail  service  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso,  using  the  Columbia, 

MinneapoIiSy  Salem y  and  Chester: 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  officers  and  men perannum__    $507, 120 

Maintenance,  Including  repairs,  docking,  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
etc per  annum__      790, 800 

Total 1, 387,920 

2.  Rainbow,  plying  between  Panama,  Buenaventura,  and  Guayaquil : 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  officers  and  men 118, 840 

Maintenance,  including  repairs,  docking,  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
etc 81, 300 

Total 199.140 

8.  Monthly  sailings  from  the  terminals,  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
for  Valparaiso  and  intermediate  ports  would  cost,  on  the  average 
for  each  vessel  engaged  in  the  service,  as  follows : 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  officers  and  men 121, 100 

Maintenance,  including  repairs,  docking,  supplies  of  all  kinds, 

etc 100, 500 


Total 22t 

18.  Any  of  the  vessels  mentioned  for  this  service  can  be  so  employed  wtthottt 
Impairing  their  usefulness  for  naval  purposes  in  any  way,  should  their  prompt 
return  to  the  naval  service  be  required. 

19.  In  indorsing  the  establishment  of  this  service  the  department  takes 
occasion  to  state  that  the  personnel  of  all  vessels  engaged  in  it  should  be  navftl 
officers  and. enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  men  at  present  allowed  by  law  by  the  number  of  men  required  fo^ 
this  service. 

20.  The  draft  of  a  bill  which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  m^ 
requirements,  is  inclosed,  marked  "  B." 

JOSEPHUS  DaNIKLS. 
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A   niLL  To  establish  ouc  or  uiore  United  States  Navy  mail  lines  between   the  United 

States  and  South  America. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcprcsentaticcs  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  SocTetury  of  the  Navy  is  liereby 
authorized  to  establlsli  one  or  more  Uulted  States  Navy  mail  lines,  by  employ- 
ing such  vessels  of  the  Navy  as  in  his  discretion  are  available  without  lmi>alr- 
ment  to  the  paramount  duties  of  the  Navy  and  as  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, for  the  purpose  of  estal)lisliing  and  maintaining  regular  communication 
between  the  east  or  west  coast,  or  l>oth  coasts,  of  the  United  States  and  either 
or  both  coasts  of  South  America.  'Fhe  vessels  so  employed  shall  carry  United 
States  mail,  passengers,  and  freight  under  such  regulations  and  nt  such  rate 
or  rates  as  the  ScH.Tetary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe.  Such  civilians,  such 
officers  of  the  naval  auxiliary  service,  and  such  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy,  including  officers  on  the  retire<l  list,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
deem  necessary  shall  be  employed  in  the  business  of  the  said  mail  line  or  lines, 
and  retired  olhcers  of  the  Navy  so  employcHl  at  sea  or  on  shore  shall,  In  all 
respects,  be  held  and  consldereil  to  be  In  an  active  duty  status,  and  shall  receive 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  oIHcers  of  the  active  list  of  the  same  rank  and  leng^th 
of  service:  Vrovided,  That  officers  i)la(:cHl  on  the  retired  list  on  account  of 
wounds  or  disability  incident  to  the  service,  or  on  account  of  age,  or  after 
thirty  years'  service,  shall  not  be  ordereil  to  such  duty  without  their  consent. 

The  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy,  as  now  or  hereafter  autliorlzed  by  law, 
is  hereby  increased  by  the  number  of  men  riHiulriHl  to  man  the  vessels  so 
employed,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to  enlist  such 
number  of  men  in  the  Navy  for  such  terms  of  enlistment,  not  to  exceed  four 
years,  as  may  l)e  desirable,  and  to  distribute  the  number  of  men  so  enlisted 
among  the  various  ratings  of  the  Navy. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  and  as  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  there  Is  hereby 
establishe<l  an  a^^tive  ros«nvo  list.  Line  officers  placed  on  the  active  reserve 
list  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  in  an  active-duty  status 
In  all  respects,  except  that  officers  on  the  active  reserve  list  shall  not  be  advanced 
on  the  active  reserve  list  except  for  eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct  In  battle, 
or  extraordinary'  heroism,  when  their  advancement  thereon  for  these  causes 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  law  governing  the  advancement  of 
officers  on  the  active  list  for  like  causes.  All  laws  now  In  effect  w^lth  reference 
to  the  retirement  of  officers  from  the  active  list  are  hereby  extended  to  Include 
officers  on  the  active  reserve  list. 

Sec.  3.  Sections  ciglit  and  nine  of  the  act  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninoty-nino,  entitled  **An  act  to  re<jrwunze  and  Increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  piM'sonnol  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States," 
as  amended  by  the  act  apiirovtsl  August  twenty-se(X)nd,  nineteen  hundrcHl  and 
twelve,  entitled  *'An  act  making  api>ropriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundrt^  ami  thirteen,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  are  so  far  amended  that  officers  who  hereafter  volunteer  or  are 
selecte<l  for  retirement  as  tliereln  providetl  shall  be  held  and  consldereil  to  have 
volunteered  for  transfer  to  the  active  reserve  list,  or  shall  be  selected  for 
transfer  to  the  ai^tive  re.^^erve  list.  resj)ectively :  and  the  transfer  of  such  officers 
to  tlie  active  reserve  list  in  lieu  of  their  retirement  shall  l)e  made  subject  to 
the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  provisioi.s  of  the  said  sections  as  aniendeil. 

Si:c.  4.  Tn  additirm  to  such  part  of  existing  appropriations  as  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  expenses  of  operating  the  line  or  lines  herein  provided  for,  the 
sum  of  $100,000  Is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  pai<l  out  of  any  money  in  tlw 
Treasury  of  the  Unitetl  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  In 
the  discnnion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  orj^anlxlngi 
inaugurating,  and  carrying  on  the  traffic  provide<l  for  in  this  act  and  in  defhu'* 
^ng  the  operating  expenses  Incident  thereto:  Provided,  That  all  money  received 
for  the  transportation  of  mail,  passengers,  and  freight,  as  provided  In  section 
one  of  this  act,  and  for  such  other  services  as  may  be  Incident  to  the  {^Teratlon 
of  the  said  line  or  linc»s,  is  hereby  made  available.  In  addition  to  the  nforewld 
sum  of  $100,000  herein  appropriated,  for  expenses  Incident  to  the  proper  condurt 
uf  the  businet's  contemplale<l  in  liiis  act:  Procided,  further,  That  any  8uni  of 
mnrjey  herein  appropriated  which  remains  unexi)en<led  at  the  end  of  the  third 
fiscal  year  ofter  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
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Exhibit  No.  2. 

[S.  5259,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session.] 

A  BILL  To  establish  one  or  more  United  States  Navv  mail  lines  between  the  United  States 

and  South  America. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
hereby  authorized  to  establish  one  or  more  United  States  Navy  mail  lines,  by 
employing  such  vessels  of  the  Navy  as  in  his  discretion  are  available,  without 
impairment  to  the  paramount  duties  of  the  Navy,  and  as  are  necessary  and 
appropriate,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  regular  communi- 
cation between  the  east  or  west  coast,  or  both  coasts,  of  the  United  States  and 
either  or  both  coasts  of  South  America.    The  vessels  so  employed  shall  carry 
United  States  mail,  passengers,  and  freight  under  such  regulations  and  at  such 
rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe.    Such  civilians,  such 
officers  of  the  naval  auxiliary  service,  and  such  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy,  including  officers  on  the  retired  list,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
deem  necessary  shall  be  employed  in  the  business  of  the  said  mail  line  or  lines, 
and  retired  officers  of  the  Navy  so  employed  at  sea  or  on  shore  shall,  in  all 
respects,  be  held  and  considered  to  be  in  an  active  duty  status,  and  shall 
receive  the  pay  and  allowances  of  officers  of  the  active  list  of  the  same  ranlc 
and  length  of  service:  Providedy  That  officers  placed  on  the  retired  list  on 
'  account  of  wounds  or  disability  incident  to  the  service,  or  on  account  of  age, 
or  after  thirty  years'  service,  shall  not  be  ordered  to  such  duty  without  their 
consent 

The  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy,  as  now  or  hereafter  authorized  by  law,  is 
ber^y  increased  by  the  number  of  men  required  to  man  the  vessels  so  em- 
ployed, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to  enlist  such  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  Navy  for  such  terms  of  enlistment,  not  to  exceed  four  years, 
as  may  be  desirable,  and  to  distribute  the  number  of  men  so  enlisted  among  the 
various  ratings  of  the  Navy. 

8«a  2.  That  in  addition  to  and  as  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  there  is 
herd)y  established  an  active  reserve  list  Line  officers  placed  on  the  active  re- 
serve list  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  in  an  active  duty 
status  In  all  rspects,  except  that  officers  on  the  active  reserve  list  shall  not  be 
advanced  on  the  active  reserve  list  except  for  eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct 
In  battle,  or  extraordinary  heroism,  when  their  advancement  thereon  for  these 
causes  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  law  governing  the  advancement 
of  officers  on  the  active  list  for  like  causes.  All  laws  now  in  effect  with  refer- 
ence to  the  retirement  of  officers  from  the  active  list  are  hereby  extended  to 
Include  officers  on  the  active  reserve  list. 

Sec.  3.  That  sections  eight  and  nine  of  the  act  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  entitled  "  An  act  to  reorganize  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,"  as 
amended   by  the   act  approved  August  twenty-second,   nineteen   hundred  and 
twelve,  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  for  other 
purposes."  are  so  far  amended  that  officers  who  hereafter  volunteer  or  are 
selected  for  retirement  as  therein  provided  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
volunteered  for  transfer  to  the  active  reserve  list,  or  shall  be  selected  for  trans- 
fer to  the  active  reserve  list,  respectively ;  and  the  transfer  of  such  officers  to 
the  active  reserve  list  in  lieu  of  their  retirement  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  proyisions  of  the  said  sections  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  addition  to  such  part  of  existing  appropriations  as  may  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  operating  the  line  or  lines  herein  provided  for, 
tile  sum  of  $100,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  inau- 
prating,  and  carrying  on  the  traffic  provided  for  in  this  act  and  in  defraying 
the  operating  expenses  incident  thereto :  Provided,  That  all  money  received  for 
the  transportation  of  mail,  passengers,  and  freight,  as  provided  in  section  one 
of  this  act,  and  for  such  other  services  as  may  be  incident  to  the  operation  of 
the  said  line  or  lines,  is  hereby  made  available,  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid 
sum  of  $100,000  herein  appropriated,  for  expenses  Incident  to  the  proper  con- 
dnct  of  the  business  contemplated  In  this  act :  Provided  further,  That  any  sum 
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of  money  herein  appropriated  which  remains  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the 
third  fiscal  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
tliereafter,  shall  be  covered  into  tlie  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


Exhibit  No.  3. 

Extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance,  submitted  to  Congress  December  7,  1915: 

[1,207  policies  Issued  from  Sept.  2,  1914,  to  Nov.  30,  1915.] 

Total  amount  insured $03,190,052.00 

Premiums  received  on  same 2,194,454.22 

Salvage  received  to  date 48,143.68 

Total  amount  at  risk 8, 381, 205. 00 

Known  losses  to  date 744,128.00 

Possible  outstanding  claims 250,000.00 

Net  losses  (paid) ! 095,984.32 

Total  expenses  of  bureau,  Nov.  30,  Including  salaries  of  entire 

force 22, 033. 60 

Total  premiums  received ^' 2,194,454.22 

Known  losses  to  date $744,128.00 

Less  salvage  received 48,143.68 

Net  losses  paid 695,984.32 

Surplus  premiums  on  hand 1,498,469.90 


«i 
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Exhibit  No.  4. 
[Debate  in  Senate  Mar.  26,  1914,  on  Senator  Weeks's  resolatloD    (8.  Res.  S17).) 

TRADE    WITH    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Mr.   Weeks.  I  submit  a  resolution,  which  I  asic  to  have  read  and   given 
immediate  consideration. 
The  Vice  President.  Tlie  resolution  will  be  read. 
The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  317),  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  develop  and  extend  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  America  by  the  establishment 
of  direct  lines  of  communication  for  carrying  the  United  States  mail  and 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight ;  and 

W^hereas  private  capital  has  not  engaged  in  this  service  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  furnish  facilities  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  other 
countries  having  trade  relations  with  South  America:  Therefore  it  is 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\-y  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  directed 
to  cause  to  be  prepartnl  in  detail  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Une  of 
ships  to  run  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  the  city  of 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  intermediate  ports,  to  consist  of  the  cruisers  Columbia 
and  Minneapolis  an<l  the  scout  cruisers  Salem,  Chester,  and  Birmingham,  and 
that  the  information  requested  in  this  resolution  shall  include  the  following: 

"  1.  The  time  required  by  these  ships  to  make  a  round  trip  between  the  ports 
named. 

"2.  The  number  of  passengers  which  could  be  carried  In  each  ship  as  now 
equipped  or  with  any  changes  that  would  not  impair  their  usefulness  if  required 
in  the  naval  service. 

*'3.  The  amount  of  freight  that  each  ship  could  carry  under  similar  condi- 
tions ;  this  estimate  to  include  mail  as  well  as  freight 

"4.  The  number  of  naval  officers  and  seamen  required  to  man  tlie  shiitf 
engaged  In  the  service  which  is  proposed. 

"5.  The  probable  cost  of  the  service,  including  the  pay  of  the  ofltors  and 
men  employed  in  connection  with  it,  and  all  other  necessary  elements,  sildi  si 
wharfage  in  the  cities  where  the  ships  would  touch,  fuel,  rq;>air8,  and  mainte- 
nance of  every  description. 
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"  6.  The  cost  of  such  necessary  changes  as  may  be  required  to  put  the  ships 
named  in  condition  for  such  service,  in  removing  unnecessary  military  equip- 
ment, and  any  other  changes  necessary  in  order  to  carry  passengers  and 
freight  safely  and  to  adequately  perform  the  service  proposed  in  this  resolution. 
"  7.  An  expression  of  opinion  by  the  department  as  to  whether  the  above- 
named  ships  can  be  used  for  such  purposes  without  impairing  their  usefulness 
for  naval  purposes  should  their  prompt  return  to  the  naval  service  be  required." 
Mr.  SwANSON.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  consent  to  have 
the  resolution  go  to  the  CJonmiittee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Before  that  is  done  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
the  resolution.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Virginia  after  I  have  done  so  will 
be  willing  to  have  the  resolution  adopted  without  going  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  South  American  mails  are  sent  at  long 

and   scxnetlmes   Irregular   intervals,   and   all   American   mails   south   of   the 

Equator  are  carried  in  vessels  sailing  under  a  foreign  flag.    It  is  the  purpose 

of  this  resolution  to  call  for  the  information  which  it  is  believed  will  justify 

using  fast  cruisers  of  the  Navy  as  a  mail  line  to  Valparaiso  via  the  Panama 

OmaL    These  ships  are  of  two  types,  the  second-class  cruisers  Columbia  and 

Minneapolis,  carrying  light  batteries,  having  a  trial  speed  of  about  23  knots, 

and  the  scout  cruisers  Birmingham^  Chester,  and  Salem,  without  substantial 

batteries,  having  a  trial  speed  ranging  from  24^  to  26i  knots  an  hour.    These 

vessels,  especially  the  three  scout  cruisers,  are  not  built  for  fighting  purposes, 

but  are  in  the  time  of  war  the  eyes  of  the  fleet,  furnishing  information,  which 

their  great  speed  will  enable  them  to  do.    In  time  of  peace  they  are  not  useful 

ships,  because  they  have  not  the  guns  which  would  make  them  available  for 

training  purposes. 

At  this  time  our  mail  service  to  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  is  carried 

by  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  which  makes  regular  sailings  from  New  York, 

or  by  other  steamers  which  are  temjlorarlly  available  for  that  purpose — most 

of  the  mail  being  carried  by  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line — the  other  ships  used 

in  this   service   being   those   of   the   Prince,    Norton,    Houston,    Barber,    and 

American-Rio  Plata  Lines.     Many  of  these  companies  are  subsidiary  to  the 

English  Royal  Mail  Line,  and  It  is  believed  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  is 

controlled  by  that  company.    Our  malls  to  the  west  coast,  after  reaching  the 

Isthmus,  are  forwarded  to  their  destination  by  a  weekly  service  under  the 

terms  arranged  by  the  Universal  Postal  Convention.     At  present  some  malls 

for  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  sent  by  this  route,  but  the  service  is  very 

slow,  and  this,  it  may  be  easily  assumed,  militates  against  the  development 

of  our  trade  with  South  America. 

It  takes  at  the  present  time  7  days  to  carry  the  mail  to  the  Isthmus  and 
from  22  to  24  days  to  deliver  It  at  Valparaiso,  the  shortest  time  being  at  least 
22  dajs,  and  a  proportional  time  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  which  Is  900  miles 
south  of  Panama,  and  Callao,  Peru,  which  is  1,400  miles  south  of  Panama,  Is 
required.  By  using  the  vessels  of  the  Navy  which  I  have  mentioned  and 
running  them  at  a  15-knot  speed,  which  is  an  economical  rate  for  them  to 
make,  they  would  carry  substantially  coal  enough  so  that  by  replenishing  their 
supply  at  Valparaiso  and  recoaling  at  Panama  they  could  make  the  trip  from 
New  York,  stopping  at  the  Isthmus  and  Callao,  in  about  13  days,  or  mail 
could  be  delivered  In  Valparaiso,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Montevideo  from  7  to  9 
days  quicker  than  can  be  done  either  by  the  east  or  west  coast  routes. 

It  is  believed  these  vessels  could  without  any  considerable  expense  be  ar- 
ranged to  carry  a  considerable  number  of  first-class  passengers,  and  the  amount 
of  freight  which  they  could  carry  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  line  from  the  beginning.  I  am  opposed  to  Government  ownership 
of  transportation  lines,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  my  judgment  the  Govern- 
ment Is  the  least  economical  and  in  many  cases  the  least  effective  business 
agency.  If  later  on  private  capital  undertakes  the  building  and  running  of  a 
line  of  steamers  over  this  route,  I  should  be  Inclined  to  withdraw  the  Govern- 
ment line,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  unwise  to  put  the  Government  in  competition 
with  private  capital  In  such  service ;  but  that  Is  a  matter  which  may  be  properly 
considered  when  the  service  is  once  established  and  we  are  assured  of  our 
legitimate  share  in  South  American  trade. 

We  are  In  the  position  of  having  spent  $400,000,000  in  the  building  of  a 
canal,  one  of  the  reasons  for  doing  so  being  that  It  would  aid  In  the  extension 
of  our  foreign  trade;  but  as  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  American  steamers 
prepared  to  undertake  this  service.  From  Panama  south  there  is  a  Chilean,  a 
Peruvtan,  and  an  English  line,  the  latter  controlled  by  the  Royal  Mail.    English 
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and  German  shipping  interests  are  alive  to  the  possibilities  to  be  derived  from 
the  opening  of  tlie  canal.  They  know  that  if  they  once  secure  lines  of  tradft 
tliat  it  is  difficult  for  others  to  successfully  get  into  the  some  field.  I  am  in- 
formed tliat  the  English  Government  has  very  recently  increased  the  subsidy 
to  tlie  Royal  Mail  Line  $360,000  a  year  for  the  express  purpose  of  extending 
and  developing  this  particular  service;  and  as  we  are  not  pr^ared  to  cover 
tlie  field  in  any  other  way  and  this  Government  owns  ships  which  are  not 
useful  for  any  other  purpose  in  time  of  peace,  why  not  use  them  in  developing 
such  a  trade?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  fairly  be  criticized  if  we  fail 
to  authorize  this  line  and  have  it  ready  for  operation  the  day  the  canal  opens. 

At  the  present  time  the  foreign  trade  of  £k:uador,  Peru,  and  Chile  amounts  to 
$340,000,000.  The  eastern  i>orts  of  the  United  States,  by  way  of  the  canal, 
will  be  several  days  nearer  this  trade  than  are  our  commercial  rivals.  We  at 
the  present  time  control  about  30  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  Ecuador,  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  tho  trade  of  Peru,  and  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  trade  of 
Chile.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  control  the  larger  part  of  the  balance.  The 
trade  of  either  of  these  nations  with  Chile  amounts  to  more  in  dollars  and 
cents  tlian  our  total  trade  with  the  Pacific  coast  nations  of  South  America. 
If  this  fast  mail  line  were  established,  it  would  undoubtedly  very  greatly  de- 
velop our  business  in  the  important  ports  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires, 
which  are  less  than  two  days  by  railroad  from  Valparaiso.  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  have  a  foreign  trade  amounting  to  much  more  that  a  billion  annu- 
ally, that  of  Argentina  alone  being  more  than  $900,000,000.  We  obtain  an  in- 
significant part  of  this  trade,  compared  with  what  we  might  have  if  we  had 
better,  more  frequent,  and  quickor  connections.  I  should  add  that  the  steamers 
running  from  New  Orleans  will  make  the  run  to  Valparaiso  about  two  days 
quicker  than  from  New  York,  which  might  be  important  in  the  delivery  of 
freight,  if  not  so  important  in  the  mail  service,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  ran 
steamers  alternately  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  If  this  line  is  establlslied. 

All  this  iK)ssibllity  is  an  attractive  picture,  and  It  will  be  a  long  step  in  tbB 
<levelopm<'nt  of  our  trade  In  South  America  If  we  take  prompt  action  to  firmly 
establish  this  line  of  steamers.  It  would  be  an  inspiring  thought  for  the 
American  i)eople  that  a  ship  flying  the  American  flag,  carrying  American  mail, 
passengei*s,  and  freight,  will  Ik?  ready  and  waiting  at  the  Atlantic  gates  of  the 
canal  to  continue  her  trip  to  the  western  i>orts  of  South  America — the  first 
merchant  .ship  to  pass  through  the  canal. 

1  hoiK^  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  not  object  to  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  SwANsoN.  Mr.  President,  first  I  desire  to  suggest  mi  amendment  to  the 
resolution.  1  should  like  to  include  the  cities  of  New  York,  Norfolk,  and  New 
Orleans.    I  should  want  to  have  Norfolk  Included  In  any  estimate  made. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  Pri^^ident,  I  have  not  intended  in  the  resolution  to  refer 
s|XH?ifically  to  cities  of  this  country.  1  should  say,  generally  speaking,  ttiat  it 
might  be  wise  to  have  these  ships.  If  the  line  Is  estal))lshed,  run  alternately 
from  New  York  and  from  New  Orleans.  I  want  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  It  was  not  my  purpose  or  my  thought  that  this  line  should  start 
fr(»m  Boston.  I  am  looking  at  it  from  the  larger  national  standpoint  rather 
than  the  local  standpoint. 

Mr.  Sw ANSON.  I  should  like  to  say,  in  that  connection,  that  so  far  as  Nor- 
folk is  concerned  It  is  not  from  any  local  standpoint  that  I  view  it.  Great  lines 
of  railroad  concentrate  there  from  the  West  and  South.  There  is  as  large  a 
territory  covered  by  importations  meeting  at  Norfolk  as  at  almost  any  city  that 
you  could  name;  but  this  shows  the  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  having  thlf« 
resolution  referred  to  the  committee  to  determine  to  what  extent  and  where 
the  investlgjitlon  should  be  directe<l.  This  Is  confineil  to  specific  vessels;  It 
might  be  found  better  to  get  information  including  others,  and  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mas.sachusett8  will  consent  that  the  resolution  go  to  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee, so  that  it  may  be  properly  prepared  .so  as  to  suit  all  sections  of  the 

countiT. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  obtaining  the  information  desired.    I 

favor  it.  I  should  like  to  have  it  obtained  and  to  have  the  report  of  the  depart- 
ment upon  it,  and  I  wish  to  have  the  resolution  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
>arlous  phases  that  many  Senators  would  like  to  have  included  in  the  Informa- 
tion furnished. 

BIr.  Gallinger.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  say  that  in  the  efforti 
heretofore  made  to  secure  legislation  in  reference  to  the  rehabilitation  of  tlie 
merchant  marine  l:he  bills  always  provided  that  the  ships  should  at  leut  toaeb 
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at  (vrtaiii  Sinitli  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  This  resolution  could  doubtless  be  so 
frampil  that  there  would  be  no  discrimination,  as  there  ouf^ht  not  to  be.  If  a 
i*ip  siMiuld  Htairt  fnwn  New  York,  there  Is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  touch 
at  Norfolk.  I  apprehend. 

Mr.  SwANSON.  That  was  my  object  in  desiring  to  liave  the  resolution  re- 
ferred, because  I  thought  that  it  would  save  time  to  have  the  investigation  and 
Rport  made  so  as  to  include  the  different  ports. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  do  not  object  to  the  reference  of  tlie  resolution,  of  course, 
bot  I  will  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Naval  Affairs  will 
take  it  up  promptly,  because  It  is  important  that  when  we  open  this  great  water- 
way the  American  flag  should  be  seen  on  some  merchant  ships  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  particularly  in  the  trade  with  South  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Swan  SON.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  this  information,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  Naval  Committee  would  not  object  to  obtaining  it ;  but  the  resolu- 
tion ought  to  be  so  drawn  as  to  include  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all 
phases  of  this  matter.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  consent  to  have  the  resolution 
referred. 

Mr.  Weeks.  The  resolution  as  presented  is  as  broad  as  the  country.  There  is 
DO  attempt  being  made  to  limit  its  operation  to  any  particular  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  simply  a  resolution  asking  for  Information.  I  have  no  desire  to 
prevent  the  resolution  being  considered  by  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  If  it 
seems  best  that  that  should  be  done,  but  if  we  are  going  to  take  the  action 
wbtch  I  wish — that  is,  to  have  this  line  ready  for  operation  on  the  day  the 
Panama  Canal  is  oi)en  for  business — then  there  should  be  no  considerable  delay. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  is  present,  and  I  will  say 
that  I  hope,  if  it  be  decided  to  refer  the  resolution  to  his  committee,  that  we 
may  have  as  much  expedition  as  possible  In  reporting  It  out,  so  that  the  depart- 
ment may  take  up  the  Investigation  which  will  be  made. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  properly  undertake  this  work,  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  also  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  mall  and  the  trade  which  may  de- 
velop and  may  be  available  at  once  to  assist  In  making  the  line  profitable.  It 
will  take  time  to  do  It.  I  am  desirous  that  there  shall  be  no  unreasonable 
delay. 

I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  about  the  port  from  which  these  ships  shall  sail  or 
the  ports  where  they  shall  touch.    I  had  much  rather  leave  that  to  those  who 
are  going  to  operate  the  line. 
Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

The  Vice  Prksident.  Does  the  Senator  from   Massachusetts  yield   to   the 
Senator  from  Washington? 
Mr.  Weeks.  1  yield. 

Mr.  Jones.  1  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  resolution  calls  for  In- 
formation as  to  the  possibility  or  the  feasibility  of  having  this  line  touch  at  a 
point  on  the  Pacific  coast? 
Mr.  Weeks.  The  Pacific  coast  of  South  America? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weeks.  That  is  exactly  what  Is  intended ;  that  It  Is  to  run  from  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  to  Panama,  to  go  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
down  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  touching,  presumably,  at  Guayaquil,  in 
Ekniador,  and  at  Callao,  in  Peru,  and  certainly  having  for  Its  terminus  Val- 
paraiso, In  Chile. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  I  meant  was  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Weeks.  It  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
Staf«»s. 

Mr.  Jones.  Could  we  not  have  information  as  to  a  line  from  some  point  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America, 
gf»lng  through  the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.   Weeks.  I   have  no  objection  to  that  Information  being  obtained,  Mr. 
President. 
Mr.  Jones.  But  It  would  not  be  obtained  under  this  resolution? 
Mr.  Weeks.  It  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Sw ANSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Naval  Committee  will 
consider  the  resolution  very  promptly  We  desire  this  information.  I  do;  I 
desire  the  investigation  and  information  to  be  broad,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  of  this  kind,  it  ought  to  Include  more  than  simply  what  ifl  OODp 
Caine«l  In  the  resolution.     I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senator  fiom  BfaflHudinif 
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setts  will  consent  to  the  reference  of  the  resolution,  and  I  am  satisfied  the 
Naval  Committee  will  promptly  reiwrt  upon  it 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  limitcKl  in  what  we  do  to  the  ships  which  we  have  ayail- 
able  for  this  purpose.  We  could  not  put  on  steamship  lines  from  every  port  In 
the  United  States  to  every  port  in  South  America  or  the  Orient  or  Australasia. 
We  must  limit  ourselves  to  probably  the  most  profitable  route  and  the  route 
which  will  enable  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  SwANsoN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  true,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  all  tbe 
different  routes  proposed  shouhl  be  investigated  and  the  various  seaport  ckles 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their  claims  to  Ck)ngress,  so  tlmt  full 
information  may  l)e  obtained.    That  is  all  I  ask. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Bristow.  May  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  that  part  of  the  resolution  which 
Indicates  where  these  ships  are  to  sail  from? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  ask  that  the  entire  resolution  may  be  read. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  again  read  the  resolution. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Weeks. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Docs  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas? 

Mr.  W^EEKs.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  modify  his  rew>- 
tion,  so  far  as  naming  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  is  concerned, 
and  say  **  cities  or  ports  on  the  eastern  or  western  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  South  American  ports.'*  That  will  leave  the  door  open  to  everybody  to 
make  a  showing,  and  then  the  resolution  will  not  have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs. 

Mr.  Sw ANSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  idea  that,  if  tlie  resolution  is  referred 
to  the  Committer*  on  Naval  Affairs,  we  couUi  ascertain  what  ports  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  these  boats  sail  from,  and  the  committee  could  preiNire  a 
resolution  that  would  be  more  specific  than  the  one  now  before  the  Senate, 
and  one  wliic-h  woul<l  cover  every  port  that  might  be  suggested.  Tliere  are 
hundreils  of  little  ports  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  all  of  which,  of 
course,  c(ail(l  not  very  well  be  considered  in  this  connection,  but  if  the  resolu* 
tion  were  referred  to  the  Couunittee  on  Naval  Affairs,  those  interesteil  could 
prepare  a  resolution  that  would  be  broa<l  enough  to  cover  all  phases  of  the 
questl(m. 

Mr.  liuisTow.  Mr.  President,  certainly  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  not 
make  the  resolution   any  broader  than  to  include  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  Unlred  Statics  and  the  w(»stern  coast  of  South  America.     If  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  should  undertake  to  investigate  these  commercial 
matters,  they  would  be  at  it  a  year.    The  proi)osition  of  the  Senator  from  AUs* 
sachusetts  is  to  utilize  the  commercial  vessels  which  the  Navy  owns  and  make 
tliem  of  some  practical  use  to  the  people  of  the  Unlte<l  States ;  and  It  seeuu  to 
me  when  Senators  begin  to  haggle  about  whether  the  ships  shall  run  froiD 
New  Vork  or  Baltimore  or  Washington  or  Norfolk  or  Newport  News,  or  some 
other  i)ort,  we  are  l>elittling  the  whole  i)roi)osItion.     I  do  not  ex]>ect  any  <rf 
tht»se  shli)s  to  run  from  any  of  the  ports  in  Kansas  [laughter],  but  I  am  vers 
much  In  favor  of  this  resolution.     I  do  not  care  whether  the  ships  sail  flroo 
New  York  or  Norfolk. 

Mr.  SwANsoN.  Mr.  Presi<lent,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  it  will  be  prt<^ 
ticaily  impossible  for  the  Navy  I^epiirtment  t<»  conduct  an  investigation  coviff- 
ing  every  iM)rt  in  the  United  States.  That  would  involve  delay;  it  wouW  be 
imi)ossil)ie  to  get  the  information  in  time  to  be  of  practical  use;  but  tlie  In- 
vestigation ought  to  cover  such  p<^»rts  as  are  available  for  this  purpose*.  The 
obJ(vt  of  having  the  riwoiuthni  referre<l  to  the  committee  is  to  s*H*ure  the  !»• 
formation  regarding  the  dilTereiit  i)orts  of  the  country,  so  as  to  Cf»ver  evorj' 
thing,  an<l  not  to  have  It  restricted.  It  is  usual  for  resolutions  of  this  eht^ 
acter  to  be  referred  to  the  committee.  I  wish  to  say,  sxMsaklng  for  iuy»elf. 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  i»romi»t  rejwrt  on  the  n»solntion  and  in  favor  of  obtaiif 
Ing  the  information,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  ciMwHit 
that  the  rt*s4)lution  may  l)e  referretl  to  the  Connnlttee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
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Mr.  TiixMAN.  Mr.  I*resident,  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  accept 
my  assurance,  I  will  promise  him  that  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Naval  Affairs  wilt 
coDsitler  the  resolution  promptly  and  report  it  promptly.  As  naval  vessels  are 
iDTolved.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
imfrht  to  be  consulted  in  reference  to  the  matter  and  that  the  resolution  should 
be  referred  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Wiancs.  Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  resolution  would  go  oventuallj 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  but,  with  the  assurance  given  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  I  am  willing  to  have  the  resolution  referred 
to  that  committee. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
resolution  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 


E2XUIBIT  No.  5. 

(Debate  in  the  Senate  Aug.  3,  1914,  on  Weeks  bill  (8.  6209).] 

United  States  Navy  Mail  Lines. 

Mr.  Thornton.  From  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  I  report  back  favor- 
ably without  amendment  the  bill  (S.  5250)  to  establish  one  or  more  United 
States  Navy  mail  lines  between  the  United  States  and  South  America,  and  I 
tobmit  a  report  (Na  718)  thereon,  together  with  the  accompanying  document, 
being  tlie  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  on  the  question.  I  nsk  unanimous 
eoDBent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  bill. 

The  Secretary  read  the  bill  (S.  5259)  to  establish  one  or  more  United  States 
Navy  mail  lines  between  the  United  States  and  South  America,  as  follows : 

"  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to 
establish  one  or  more  United  States  Navy  mail  lines,  by  employing  such  vessels 
of  the  Navy  as  in  his  discretion  are  available,  without  impairment  to  the  para- 
meant  duties  of  the  Navy,  and  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  regular  communication  between  the  east  or 
west  coast,  or  both  coasts,  of  the  United  States  and  either  or  both  coasts  of 
South  America.  The  vessels  so  employed  shall  carry  United  States  mall,  pas- 
sengers, and  freight  under  such  regulations  and  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe.  Such  civilians,  such  officers  of  the  naval 
•axillary  service,  and  such  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  including 
officers  on  the  retired  list,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  deem  necessary 
shall  be  employed  In  the  business  of  the  said  mall  line  or  lines,  and  retired 
officers  of  the  Navy  so  employed  at  sea  or  on  shore  shall  In  all  respects  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  In  an  active-duty  status  and  shall  receive  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  oflicers  of  the  active  list  of  the  same  rank  and  length  of  service : 
Provided,  That  officers  placed  on  the  retired  list  on  account  of  wounds  or  dis- 
ability incident  to  the  service,  or  on  account  of  age,  or  after  30  years'  service, 
shall  not  be  ordered  to  such  duty  without  their  consent. 

"The  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy,  as  now  or  hereafter  authorized  by 
law.  is  hereby  increased  by  the  number  of  men  required  to  man  the  vessels  so 
eniployoil,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorize<l  to  enlist  such 
number  of  men  In  the  Navy  for  such  terms  of  enlistment,  not  to  exceed  four 
years,  as  may  be  desirable,  and  to  distribute  the  number  of  men  so  enlisted 
anionj?  the  various  ratings  of  the  Navy. 

*  Skc.  2.  That  in  addition  to  and  as  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  there  is 
hereby  ^established  an  active  reserve  li.st.  Line  officers  placed  on  the  active 
reserve  list  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  he  in  an  active- 
duty  status  in  all  respects,  except  that  officers  on  the  active  reserve  list  shall 
Qot  be  advanced  on  the  active  reserve  list  except  for  eminent  and  conspicuous 
conduct  in  battle  or  extraordinary  heroism,  when  their  advancement  thereon 
fw  those  causes  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  law  governing  the  ad- 
vancement of  officers  on  the  active  list  for  like  causes.  All  laws  now  in  effect 
»ith  reference  to  the  retirement  of  officers  from  the  active  list  are  hereby  ex- 
tendtHl  to  include  officers  on  the  active  reserve  list. 

"  Skc.  3.  That  sections  8  and  9  of  tlie  act  approved  March  3,  1899,  entitled 
An  act  to  reorganize  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy 
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and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States/  as  amended  by  the  act  ai^roved  Au- 
gust 22,  1912,  entitled  'An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1913,  and  for  other  purposes,*  are  so  far  amended 
that  officers  wlio  hereafter  volunteer  or  are  selected  for  retirement  as  therein 
provided  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  volunteered  for  transfer  to  the 
active  reserve  list  or  shall  be  selected  for  transfer  to  the  active  reserve  list, 
respectively ;  and  the  transfer  of  such  officers  to  the  active  reserve  list  in  lieu 
of  their  retirement  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  sections  as  amended. 

"  Sex:.  4.  That  in  addition  to  such  part  of  existing  appropriations  as  may  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  operating  the  line  or  lines  herein  provided  for  the 
sum  of  $100,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  in- 
augurating, and  carrying  on  the  traffic  provided  for  in  this  act  and  in  defray- 
ing the  operating  expenstes  incident  thereto :  Provided,  That  all  money  received 
for  the  transportation  of  mail,  passengers,  and  freight,  as  provided  in  section 
1  of  this  act,  and  for  such  other  services  as  may  l>e  incident  to  the  operation 
of  the  said  line  or  lines,  is  hereby  made  available,  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid 
sum  of  $100,000  herein  appropriated,  for  expenses  incident  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  business  contemplated  in  this  act :  Provided  further.  That  any  sum 
of  money  herein  appropriated  which  remains  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  third 
fiscal  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  tlie  United  States." 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Galt.inc.eb.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  what 
class  of  ships  in  the  Navy  will  be  available  for  this  service  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  will  answer  that  there  is  a  full  report  from  the  department 
covering  the  question,  and  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  read, 
so  that  the  Senator  will  understand. 

Mr.  Gallingkr.  We  have  not  an  adequate  auxiliary  Navy.  We  had  not 
enough  ships  to  accompany  our  battleship  fleet  around  the  world.  I  can  not 
quite  see  wliat  ships  we  are  going  to  utilize  without  seriously  weakening  oar 
meager  auxiliary  fleet. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  the  author  of  the  bill  is  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Weeks], 
and  I  think  probably  he  would  like  to  answer  any  question  which  the  Somtor 
asks ;  so  I  will  ask  him  to  do  so. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  read,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senator,  the  list  of  ships  that  the  department  says  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Galltnger.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  that  done. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Depabthent  of  the  Navt, 

Office  of  the  Secretabt, 
Wathinffton,  April  11,  /9M. 
Hon.  B.  U.  Tillman, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  an  Naval  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

My  Dear  Senator:  1.  Referring  to  Senate  resolution  No.  317,  Sixty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  your  committee  i 
report  embodying  the  information  requested. 

2.  It  is  practicable,  by  the  use  of  naval  vessels,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  indi- 
cated in  the  resolution,  and  the  following  vessels  will  be  available  for  the 
service,  viz,  St,  Louis,  Charleston,  Milicauk^e,  Columbia,  Minneapolis,  fifol^ 
Chester,  Buffalo,  Rainbow,  Ancon,  Cristobal,  Hector,  Mars,  Vulcan,  Cyclops,  sm 
Neptune  (or  two  equally  good),  and  the  Nanshan. 

3.  The  St,  Louis,  Charleston,  Milioaukee,  Columbia,  and  Minneapolis  are  fWt 
cruisers;  the  Salem  nnd  Chester  are  fast  scout  cruisers;  the  Buffalo  and  Rfl*** 
bow  are  transports;  the  Ancon  and  Cristobal  are  steamers  employed  by  tl* 
Panama  Railroad  Co.  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department ;  and  the  otheri 
are  naval  colliers. 

4.  The  cruisers  are  suitable  for  carrying  only  a  small  number  of  male  ps^ 
sengers— 15  to  20  each — and  could  not  be  fitted  for  carrying  bulky  Mi^ 
without  Interferring  materially  with  their  military  value;  but  they  could  carry 
the  mails  and  a  limited  amount  of  express  freight  and  parcels,  about  150  toM 
each. 
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5.  The  Buffalo,  Rainbow,  Ancon,  and  Cristobal  are  suitable  for  carr^-ing  a 
limited  number  of  passengers  ami  any  kind  of  freight:  Buffalo^  20  first-class 
passengers  and  4,000  tons  of  freight ;  Rainbow,  25  passengers  and  2,500  to  3.000 
tons  of  freight ;  Ancon  and  Cristobal  each  74  first-class  and  32  steerage  passen- 
gers and  between  10,000  and  11,000  tons  of  freight  The  naval  colliers  are  not 
suitable  for  carrying  any  passengers,  but  are  well  adapted  to  a  freight  service; 
the  first  three  carrying  6,500  to  10,000  tons  each ;  the  two  of  the  Cyclops  class 
10.000  to  12,500  tons  of  freight  and  2.900  tons  of  fuel  oil  in  bulk  each ;  and  the 
Xanshan  about  3,000  tons. 

Joseph  us  Daniels. 

Mr-  Weeks.  Mr.  President,  I  may  add  to  the  statement  from  the  department 
that  there  are  carried  on  the  Navy  list,  under  the  head  of  "fuel  ships,"  22 
vessels  having  a  total  displacement  of  something  like  230,000  tons,  varying  in 
size  from  6,000  to -19,000  tons.  Many  of  these  ships  are  in  active  service  In  con- 
nection with  the  fleet,  but  they  would  be  available  for  any  service  of  the  char- 
acter outlined  in  this  bill,  if  it  is  passed,  provided  the  fleet  were  not  in  actual 
service  on  the  Mexican  coast. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill  ? 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Just  a  word. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  makeshift  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  agree  to.  It  is 
a  deplorable  fact  that  our  mails  to  South  America,  including  the  official  mail, 
are  sent  to  Europe  and  transshipped  from  there  to  South  America,  covering 
6,000  instead  of  3,000  miles  by  direct  line.  I  can  not  help  saying,  however,  that 
it  is  a  makeshift  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be  proud. 

This  question  of  steamship  service  to  South  America  has  been  airitated  a 
great  deal.  I  have  agitated  it  myself.  The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root] 
has  agitated  it.  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  agitated  it.  Both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  statesmen  have  agitated  it.  Yet  we  are  without  a  line 
from  either  the  Gulf,  the  Pacific,  or  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
South  America. 

This  bill  proposes  to  put  in  service  a  few  inadequate  ships.  If  we  can  spare 
them  from  other  service;  ships  that  will  carry  a  handful  of  passengers  and  a 
little  freight ;  slow  ships,  I  take  it,  almost  every  one  of  them ;  an<l  we  are  to 
be  put  in  competition  with  the  great  countries  of  the  world,  with  their  mag- 
nificent steamships,  by  calling  together  this  conglomeration  of  third-class  or 
fourth-class  ships  for  this  service. 

1  shall  not  oppose  It.  because  I  think  if  we  can  do  anything  to  give  us  a  chance 
In  the  markets  of  South  and  Central  America,  we  ought  to  do  It ;  but  I  can 
Pot  refrain  from  saying  that  it  is  almost  a  tragedy  that  this  great  country  of 
f'ors.  In  its  rivalry  with  these  other  nations  in  the  effort  to  secure  trade,  should 
be  compelled  to  be  handicapped  by  a  fleet,  even  if  we  can  muster  them,  of  ships 
that  are  so  inferior  and  so  poorly  prepared  for  the  service  to  which  we  call 
,       them. 

t  As  I  say,  I  shall  not  oppose  the  passage  of  the  hill ;  but  I  shall  not  vote  for 
It  with  the  sense  of  gratification  and  pleasure  that  I  would  if  it  were  a  proposi- 
tion to  establish  a  line  of  steamships  that  would  be  a  cre<lit  to  the  Government 
between  the  North  Atlantic  coast  or  the  Gulf  coast  of  this  country  and  South 
-America. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  the  immotliate  pressing  importance  of  maintaining 
Our  mail  connections  with  Central  and  South  America  is  apparent,  antl  the 
dlfBculty  of  doing  so  In  the  way  heretofore  followed,  at  least  In  so  far  as 
Hiany  foreign  mall-carrying  vessels  are  concerned,  is  likewise  apparent. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  Importance  of  some  legislation 
of  this  kiml.  This,  however,  is  a  bill  covering  more  than  one  subject,  and  It  is 
brought  before  the  Senate  so  suddenly  that  we  have  little  opportunity  for  ex- 
amining or  discussing  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  object  to  its  consideration  nor  to 
Oppose  its  passage;  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mas.*?achusetts,  any  serious  disadvantage  would  result  if  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  should  be  postponed  for  a  day  or  two? 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  results  from  a  resolution  which  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  three  or  four  months  ago.    The  resolution  went  to  the 
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Navy  Department.  The  purpcwses  of  the  resolution  were  approveil  by  tin*  de- 
partment, which  prepared  the  bill  which  Is  now  under  conslderati(»n.  It  bus 
not  l)(K?n  on  the  calendar  because  of  the  dlillcultles  of  getting  reports  from  coin- 
mittt'es  an<l  because  we  were  in  a  condition  where  possibly  these  ships  would 
be  lUHHled  in  Mexican  waters.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are  on  the  coast  of  Mexico 
at  this  time;  but  apparently  the  time  has  pas.scd  when  they  are  going  to  be 
need(^l  for  that  service,  and  this  is  the  first  practicable  opportunity  the  Naval 
Affairs  Conmiittee  has  had  to  consider  the  bill  and  to  make  a  report. 

If  it  wore  possible  to  have  a  morning  hour  every  day  when  legislation  of  this 
kind  could  be  considered,  or  if  those  who  control  the  legislative  program  were 
willing  to  take  up  these  matters,  which  I  think  are  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  and  give  them  precedence  over  legislation  which  I  think  ought  to 
be  deferred  until  next  winter,  I  should  not  feel  like  urging  the  Senator  not  to 
make  an  objection  against  this  bill ;  but  I  think  the  sentiment  of  those  who  have 
thought  of  this  legislation  and  its  purposes  has  been  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  this  proposition.  Unless  we  are  going  to  have  an  immediate 
opportunity  to  discuss  it,  and  to  discuss  it  fully,  I  hope  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold his  objection. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  Iiave  not  made  any  objection. 

Mr.  Weeks.  No;  I  understan<l  the  Senator  has  not. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  object.  I  simply  submit  a  question 
to  the  Senator  who  is  the  author  of  the  bill,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  I^uisiana. 

As  to  the  unfinished  business  before  the  Senate,  and  the  bills  associated  with 
it,  which  it  is  generally  understood  are  to  be  considereil  at  this  session,  should 
be  postponed  to  another  session  of  Congress,  that  is  a  question  that  I  do  not 
care  now  to  discuss.  We  have  been  over  that  time  and  again,  and  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time,  I  think,  expressing  my  own  opinion  only,  that  In  the  face  of  the 
almost  world-wide  comlitions  of  tumult  now  prevailing,  and  which  unhappily 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  intensely  accentuated,  any  question  of 
this  character  of  such  grave  Internntionul  moment  could  by  practically  unani- 
mous consent  find  time  for  consideration.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  there  will  be 
need  for  any  undue  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the  trade  commission 
bill  or  the  Clayton  bill  or  any  other;  but  between  times  it  may  become  neces- 
sary, it  is  very  likely  that  it  will  become  nei'essary,  for  the  Senate  to  take  up 
questions  like  that  involveil  in  the  pending  bill  and  dispose  of  them.  The  public 
Interest  and  welfare  may  absolutely  require  that  to  be  done. 

I  express  the  view  that  there  will  be  no  serious  dlfllculty  about  that.  I  am 
Informed  that  a  measure  Is  likely  to  be  Introduced  at  an  early  day  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  Intended  to  meet  the  neeils  of  our  commerce  arising 
under  the  circumstances  confronting  us.  If  that  measure  shall  be  Introduced 
and  come  before  Congress,  I  have  no  doubt  It  will  embrace  such  matters  as  are 
covered  by  this  bill,  and  which  measure  as  a  whole  will,  I  take  it,  be  very  much 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  this  measure.  If  that  is  true  and  the 
attention  of  Congress  is  to  be  directed  to  a  measure  of  that  kind,  it  occurs  to  me 
it  might  be  better  to  embrace  all  these  questions  In  one  measure  rather  than 
to  take  them  up  piecemeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  make  that  as  a  suggestion,  having  no  intention, 
however,  of  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  ]>ending  bill  if  it  is  thought  best 
to  proceed  with  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  We>:ks.  I^t  me  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Even  If  his  supposition 
Is  correct,  an<l  the  press  reiwrts  indicate  that  it  is,  <loes  not  the  Senator  think 
it  might  facilitate  the  action  of  the  House  if  the  Senate  had  passed  this  bill 
which  going  to  the  House  then  might  1)e  incoriiorateil,  or  such  part  as  had 
value.  In  the  general  proposition  to  which  he  refers? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  might  be  true;  possll)ly  it  is  true.  IJefore  the  bill  pending 
is  dispose<l  of,  if  there  should  be  no  objection  to  its  c(msideration,  I  think  It  is 
due  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  should,  as  concisely  and 
briefly  as  he  can.  state  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill,  so  the  Senate  may  be 
better  informed  when  It  comes  to  vote  iiiH>n  it. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  this  observation:  I  sympathise 
with  what  the  Senat<»r  from  New  Hampshire  has  saiil.  With  him,  I  think  that 
the  situation  confronting  us  at  this  time  is  one  tliat  we  not  only  have  no  reason 
to  be  proud  of,  but  one  that  we  might  very  well  Ik»  heartily  ashamed  of.  With 
almost  the  whole  of  Euroi>e  involv<Hl.  or  about  to  l^ecome  involved.  In  a  tremen- 
dous conflict,  which  may  Ik*  prolonged,  resulting  almost  Inevitably  in  seriously 
crippling  all.  and,  maybe,  destroying  many,  of  J  heir  industries,  there  must  of 
necessity  in  the  near  future  be  a  very  great  demand  upon  the  resources  of 
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this  country,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  not  only  In  Europe,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  President,  a  very  large  commerce  has  been  carried  on 
for  years  between  the  South  American  States  and  Europe,  an  Immense  volume 
of  European  productions  being  sold  In  the  markets  of  South  America,  and  their 
respective  products  have  been  exchanged  in  great  quantities,  and  so  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  manifest  effect  of  this  great  struggle  In  Europe  will  be  not  only 
to  Interrupt,  but  for  an  Indefinite  period  to  put  an  end  to  commercial  communi- 
cation between  South  America  and  the  great  marts  of  the  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe.  Without  any  fault  of  ours  a  most  opportune  time  has 
arisen  for  the  United  States  to  render  a  great  public  service  and  at  the  sam« 
time  to  enlarge  Its  commercial  Intercourse  with  the  Republics  of  the  south.  But 
right  at  this  point  we  are  terribly  embarrassed  by  a  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  The  only  difference  between  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
me,  if  we  came  to  discuss  the  subject,  which  I  shall  not  do  now,  would  arise  as  to 
the  causes  blamable  for  this  condition.  It  would  boot  nothing  for  us  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  that  kind  at  this  time.  Whatever  the  Senator's  opinion 
may  be  as  to  the  causes,  or  whatever  mine  may  be,  or  that  of  any  other  Senator, 
we  will  all  be  agreed  that  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  a  merchant  marine  we  face 
at  this  time  a  most  unfortunate  if  not  desperate  condition  in  the  commercial 
world. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  President 

The  YiCE  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very 
anxious  to  proceed  with  the  trade  commission  bill,  but  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance 

Mr.  Gaixingeb.  Of  greater  importance. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  I  would  be  glad  to  expedite  it,  If  It  can  be  passed  during 
the  morning  hour. 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  In  this  connection  that  for  many  years  I  have 
been  urging,  in  the  form  of  resolutions  and  amendments  to  pending  legislation 
and  bills,  the  creation  of  an  auxiliary  Navy,  composed  of  transports,  colliers, 
scouts,  and  other  ships,  which  would  aid  the  fighting  ships  in  case  of  war  and 
would  be  useful  in  time  of  peace  in  opening  up  new  routes  of  commerce  and  aa 
training  schools  for  our  merchant  marine.  This  bill  is  not  so  ambitious  as  the 
project  contemplated  by  the  resolutions  and  amendments  which  I  have  offered 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  regard  it  as  a  step  In  that  direction.  It  Is  a  utilization 
by  the  Navy  of  certain  ships  now  In  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up 
commercial  routes  and  mall  routes,  new  routes  of  transportation  through  which 
American  commerce  can  be  developed. 

We  all  know  that  the  great  difiiculty  In  establishing  a  merchant  marine  In  the 
United  States  Is,  first,  the  Initial  cost  of  the  ships,  which,  under  our  protective 
system,  Is  much  larger  than  that  In  other  countries;  and,  second,  the  cost  of 
operation,  because  of  the  more  liberal  wages  which  we  pay.  But  It  Is  perfectly 
apparent  that,  so  far  as  our  Navy  Is  concerned,  It  is  a  badly  proportioned  Navy, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  fighting  ships  and  lacking  the  auxiliary  ships  neces- 
sary to  support  the  fighting  ships  In  case  of  war,  and  without  the  ability  upon 
the  part  of  the  United  States  In  case  of  war  to  call  in  the  ships  of  its  merchant 
marine,  because,  practically,  we  have  no  merchant  marine. 

I  look  upon  this  legislation,  therefore,  as  a  step  In  the  direction  of  a  larger 
policy,  which  will  result  In  the  construction  by  the  United  States  of  commercial 
ships,  transports,  colliers,  ships  that  can  be  used  for  scouts,  etc.,  In  time 
of  war  and  their  utilization  In  time  of  peace;  and  I  expect  that  In  the 
progress  of  events  the  opening  up  of  these  commercial  routes  through  our  Navy 
will  gradually  lend  to  the  establishment  of  a  substantial  merchant  marine  be- 
longing to  the  Unlte<l  States. 

I  am  wnrinly  for  this  measure,  and  hope  that  no  objection  will  be  lutei-posed 
against   its  prt^sont  consideration. 

I  slioul«l  like  also  to  insert  in  my  remarks  the  resolutions  that  I  have  offered 
and  anu'n<lnionts  that  T  have  proiwsed  on  this  subject  during  previous  years, 
with  extHH'ts  from  previous  remarks  concerning  tliem. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tbe  matter  roferrcMl  to  is  as  follows: 

Motion  made  by  Mr.  Newlands,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  February 
14,   1900: 

**  That  S.  529  l)e  rtH'ommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  Instruc- 
tions to  report  in  conntHL'tion  therewith  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  vessels 
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re<iuir(>(l  for  service  in  the  ocean  mull  lines  providetl  for  in  section  6,  an«l  us  to 
whether  it  is  practicable  for  the  United  States  Government  to  construct  such 
ships  us  a  part  of  the  Navy,  supplementary  to  the  warships,  to  be  used  as  col- 
liers, transports,  scouts,  etc.,  in  the  emergency  of  war,  ami  as  to  whether  it  is 
practicable  to  lease  such  shii)s  to  private  corporations  in  times  of  peace  for 
the  s(»rvice  of  the  mail  lines  contemplateil  in  seirtion  C,  and  as  to  whether  it  is 
practicable  to  organize  a  naval  reserve  to  be  enlisted  in  the  United  States  in 
the  service  of  such  ships  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  three-fourths  by  the  private 
corporations  leasing  such  ships  and  one-fourth  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ;  such  naval  reserves  to  be  composed  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
those  who  have  declare<l  their  Intention  to  l)ecome  such — and  to  be  subject  to 
the  training  of  naval  officers  in  order  to  fit  them  to  resi)ond  to  the  call  of  the 
Government  in  case  of  war,  and  the  rentals  received  from  such  ships  to  form 
a  fund  for  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  number  of  supplementary  ships  re- 
quired by  the  Navy  in  case  of  war,  as  colliers,  transiwrts,  scouts,  etc.,  and  gen- 
erally to  report  tlie  comparative  cost  of  such  method  of  enlarging  our  mercliant 
marine  as  compared  wltli  tlie  methiKl  of  subvention  provided  by  section  G.** 

Amendment  to  the  ship  subsidy  bill,  Sixtieth  (Jongress,  first  session,  offered 
by  Mr.  Newlands  on  March  20,  1908 : 

**  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Lal)or  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  commission  to  be  Icnown 
as  the  Foreign  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  they  are  hereby  authorised 
to  provide  for  the  construction,  either  in  the  private  shipyards  of  the  country 
or  in  the  shipyards  of  the  Navy,  or  both,  of  27  vessels,  not  exceeding  6,500  tons 
capacity  eacli  and  costing  in  the  aggregate  not  exceeding  $27,000,000;  that 
such  vessels  shall  be  so  c\>nstructed  as  to  be  useful  to  the  Navy  as  auxiliary 
vessels,  such  as  transports,  colliers,  dispatch  lx)ats,  cruisers,  and  scouts,  and  also 
useful  in  times  of  peace  in  opening  up  new  routes  of  commerce  between  United 
States  ports  and  the  i)orts  of  South  America,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  the 
Philippines;  that  such  commission  make  to  Congress  such  recommendations 
as  to  it  seem  advisable  regarding  the  manning  of  such  vessels  in  whole  or  In 
part  by  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  leasing  of  them  so  manned  in  times  of  peace 
to  shipping  companies  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  for  the  incorporation  of  such  shipping  companies  under  national 
law,  and  for  reports  on  their  operations.** 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Newlands  to  the  ship  subsidy  bill,  Sixtieth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  April  27,  1008: 

**  For  an  auxiliary  navy  consisting  of  transports,  colliers,  scouts,  dispatch 
boats,  and  other  vessels  necessary  in  aid  of  the  fighting  ships  in  case  of  war. 
$20,000,000,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  the  Potmaster  General  are  hereby  constituted  a  commission  to 
recommend  to  Congress  a  plan  for  utilizing  such  sldps  in  times  of  peace.** 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Newlands  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  Sixtieth 
Congress,  second  session,  February  15,  1900 : 

*'  Strilce  out  the  clause  relating  to  battleships,  page  68,  lines  14  to  21,  in- 
clusive, and  insert :  *  That  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Naval  Establishment  of  the  United  States  the  President  is  authorized  to  have 
constructed  such  auxiliary  shlits,  including  transix)rts,  colliers,  disimtch  boats» 
cruisers,  and  scouts,  as  will  be  neces.sary  In  case  of  war  to  support  the  fight- 
ing ships,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceeil  $12,000,000;  and  that  the  President 
make  such  recommendations  to  Congress  as  to  him  seem  advisable  regarding 
the  manning  of  vessels  belonging  to  such  auxiliary  navy,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  leasing  of  them  so  manned  in  times  of  peace  to 
shipping  companies  for  the  purjwse  of  promoting  foreign  trade  and  commerce.*  ** 

In  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session,  on  June  10,  1910,  Mr.  Newlands 
introduced  S.  3721,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  auxiliary'  ships  for  the 
Navy: 

"  A  BILL  (8.  3721)  Providing  for  the  constniction  of  auxiliary  ships  of  the  Nary  sjid  for 
their  use  in  times  of  pence  in  oi>cninf^  up  now  rontoH  of  uommercu. 

"  Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I^bor  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  commis- 
sion to  be  Isnown  as  the  Foreign  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  they  are  hereby 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  construction,  either  in  the  private  shipyards  of  tlie 
Unite<l  States  or  In  the  shipyards  of  the  Navy,  or  both,  of  30  vessels,  not  exceed- 
ing 6,500  tons  capacity  each  ami  costing  in  the  aggregate  not  exceeding 
$80,000,000;  that  such  vessels  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  useful  to  the  Xnry 
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as  auxiliary  vessels,  such  as  transports,  colliers,  dispatch  boats,  cruisers,  and 
scouts,  and  also  useful  in  times  of  peace  in  opening  up  new  routes  of  commerce 
between  United  States  ports  and  the  ports  of  South  Africa,  South  America,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  the  Philippines ;  that  such  commission  make  to  Congress 
such  recommendations  as  to  it  seem  advisable  regarding  the  manning  of  such 
vessels  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  leasing  of  them  so 
manned  in  times  of  peace  to  shipping  companies  for  tlie  purpose  of  promoting 
foreign  trade  and  conmierce,  and  the  incorporation  of  such  shipping  companies 
onder  national  law,  and  reports  of  their  operation.*' 

In  the  Sixty-first  Ck)ngress,  third  session,  on  February  2,  1911,  Mr.  Newlands 
offered  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  the  ship-subsidy  bill : 

••  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Conmierce  and  Labor  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Foreign  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction,  either  in  the  private  shipyards  of  the  United  States 
or  in  the  shipyards  of  the  Navy,  or  both,  of  30  vessels,  not  exceeding  6,500  tons 
capacity  each  and  costing  in  the  aggregate  not  exceeding  $30,000,000 ;  that  such 
vessels  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  useful  to  the  Navy  as  auxiliary  vea'^els, 
such  as  transports,  colliers,  dispatch  boats,  cruisers,  and  scouts,  and  also  useful 
in  times  of  peace  in  opening  up  new  routes  of  commerce ;  that  such  commission 
make  to  Congress  such  recommendations  as  to  it  seem  advisable  regarding  the 
manning  of  such  vessels  in  whole*  or  in  part  by  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  leas- 
ing  of  them  so  manned  in  times  of  peace  to  shipping  companies,  or  otherwise 
utilizing  them  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  foreign  trade  and  commerce.*' 

Extract  from  Senate  resolution  No.  41,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session^ 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Newlands,  May  11,  1911 : 

**Resotv€d,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  during  the  extra  session 
legislation  should  be  enacted  upon  the  following  subjects : 

**(7)  Providing  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant  marine  by  fre^ 
entry  to  American  registry  of  all  ships,  wherever  constructed,  and  by  the  con- 
stmction  of  auxiliary  ships  for  our  Navy,  to  be  used  in  time  of  war  in  aid  of 
the  fighting  ships  and  in  time  of  peace  in  establishing  new  routes  of  commerce 
through  lease  to  shipping  companies ;  such  legislation  to  involve  the  temporary 
diminution  of  the  construction  of  fighting  ships  and  the  substitute  of  auxiliary 
ships,  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  well-proportioned  and  self-sustaining 
Navy." 

Extract  from  Senate  resolution  No.  150,  offered  by  Mr.  Newlands,  Sixty -second 
Congress,  second  session,  December  7,  1911: 

** Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  during  the  present  session 
the  appropriate  committees  shall  consider  and  Congress  enact  legislation  upon 
the  following  subjects : 

"Twelfth.  Providing  for  the  construction  of  auxiliary  ships  for  our  Navy,. 
to  be  used  In  time  of  war  in  aid  of  the  fighting  ships  and  in  times  of  peace  in 
establishing  necessary  service  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  new  routes  of 
commerce  to  foreign  countries  through  lease  to  shipping  companies ;  such  legis- 
lation to  Involve  the  temporary  diminution  of  the  construction  of  fighting  ships 
and  the  .substitution  of  auxiliary  ships,  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  well- 
proportioned  and  efllcient  Na\T." 

Extract  from  Senate  resolution  No.  4,  introduced  Sixty-third  Congress,  special 
session  of  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Newlands,  on  March  13,  1913 : 

*•  6.  Resolved,  That  the  Committees  on  Military  and  Naval  Affairs  report  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible  during  the  extra  session  upon  the  following  questions : 
«  ***#*# 

"(b)  A  plan  for  the  construction  of  auxiliary  ships  for  the  Navy,  to  be  used 
in  time  of  war  In  aid  of  the  fighting  ships  and  In  time  of  peace  In  establishing 
Deoe55sary  service  tli rough  the  Panama  Canal  and  new  routes  of  commerce  to 
foreign  countries  through  lease  to  shipping  companies;  such  legislation  involv- 
ing the  temporary  diminution  of  the  construction  of  fighting  ships  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  auxiliary  ships  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  well-propor- 
tioned and  efficient  Navy." 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  nie  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  Galunger.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  am  not  ^olng  to 
oppose  any  proposition  tliat  promises  us  any  reasonable  degree  of  relief.  I 
have  no  apoloj^ies  to  make  for  my  attitude  on  this  great  question  of  the  merchant 
marine.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone]  wisely  says  this  is  not  the  time 
to  discuss  the  causes  which  led  to  the  decay  of  our  merchant  marine.  The 
Senator  and  I  have  crossed  swords  before  on  that  proposition.  When  the  more 
comprehensive  and,  as  I  think,  the  more  important  bill  that  is  promised  us, 
according  to  the  newspapers  and  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  comes  before  the  Senate  I  may  have  something  to  say 
on  the  general  proposition.    I  have  no  disposition  to  say  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  on  my  desk  four  speeches  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
and  probably  of  less  importance  rather  than  greater,  which  I  have  made  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  am  gratified  to  observe  that  in  those  speeches,  among  other 
things,  I  called  attention  to  two  possible  complications  which  might  arise  if  we 
did  not  have  an  adequate  merchant  marine.  One  was  that  in  the  event  of  a 
great  European  war  we  would  not  have  any  ships  to  transport  the  products  of 
our  farms  and  our  factories.  Those  are  the  words  that  I  used.  That  is  exactly 
the  situation  which  confronts  us  at  this  very  moment.  The  other  suggestion  I 
made  was  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  a  great  foreign  nation  and  our 
Nation  we  would  have  no  adequate  auxiliary  ships  to  supplement  our  battleship 
fleet,  and  that  is  exactly  the  situation  which  eixlsts  to-day. 

This  proposition  takes  some  of  the  few  auxiliary  ships  we  have  and  puts 
them  into  commercial  work,  and  if  they  can  be  called  back  to  the  Navy  when 
they  are  needed  no  substantial  harm,  as  I  see  it,  will  be  done.  But,  aa  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  it  is  a  pitiable  situation ;  it  is  a  pitiable  proposition,  con- 
sidering the  great  emergency  which  is  upon  us.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
properly  says  that  this  great  war  will  interrupt  trade  between  South  America 
and  the  European  countries.  That  is  inevitable,  and  If  we  only  had  adequate 
steamship  lines  betw(H?n  the  United  States  and  South  America,  there  would 
be  a  boom  in  American  trade  which  would  astonish  not  only  our  own  people 
but  the  world.  I  have  labored,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  have  our 
country  prepared  for  this  very  emergency,  but  I  labored  in  vain. 

If  this  makeshift  can  do  some  good,  if  It  can  accomplish  something  for 
American  trade  and  American  commerce,  of  course  we  ought  all  to  agree  to 
It ;  and  I  certainly  shall  vote  for  it. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  tbe 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  thought  the  Chair  had  asked  if  there  was  any  objection 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  the  floor  in  my  own 
name. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  Is  not  always  correct.  The  Senator  from 
Blassachusetts  had  the  floor,  and  he  has  been  yielding. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  wait  until  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  through. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  allow  me,  I  should  like 
to  put  Into  the  Record  without  reading  an  article  clipped  from  a  New  York 
paper  of  yesterday  morning,  from  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  In  respect  to  this  very 
situation. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows : 

"  Outlines  Way  to  Protect  Commerce  of  America — Lewis  Nixon,  SxtTDENT  of 
THE  Merchant  Marine,  Says  President  Can  Acr  Under  Amended  Panama 
Canal  Act  to  Provide  Necessary  Vessels — Emergency  Calls  for  ImkV' 
diate  Action. 

"  Lewis  Nixon,  for  25  years  one  of  the  closest  students  of  the  American  mer 
chant  marine  and  active  in  promoting  Its  regeneration,  presented  yesterday  i 
series  of  arguments  to  show  what  can  be  done  In  the  present  emergency  to  in«t 
the  Imperative  needs  of  American  commerce  and  to  forestall  another  such  pi*" 
dlcament  as  now  faces  this  country  through  lack  of  ocean  shipping  fadlltleB^ 

"He  flnds  in  the  Panama  Canal  act  full  authority  for  action,  and  BOffBe^ 
that  an  amendment  suspending  during  national  emergencies  the  flve*year  11^^ 
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placed  by  that  law  on  purchase  of  foreign  ships  wonld  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  national  administration  the  fullest  opportunities  to  protect  American  for- 
eign trade  in  sui^lying  bottoms  for  its  transportation  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  foreign  ships  out  of  the  American  coastwise  trade,  which  they  have  sought 
for  a  generation  to  invade. 

"  *  In  the  past,  when  just  such  a  contingency  as  now  exists  was  suggested,'  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  '  the  idea  was  ridiculed.  The  United  States  can  never  be  dependent 
upon  her  own  ships,  they  said.  It  is  better  to  have  foreigners  do  our  ocean 
carriage,  because  they  can  do  it  cheaper,  was  the  argument. 

"  •  Naturally  the  foreign  Interests  so  well  served  by  such  sophistry  keep  their 
grinding  hand  upon  legislation  and  never  permit  any  legislation  favorable  to 
American  shipping  to  slip  through.  They  got  free  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  in 
the  Panama  Canal  act  But  they  had  to  be  available  for  governmental  pur- 
poses in  time  of  war,  so  as  yet  this  has  not  been  availed  of. 

"  '  UNDEBWO<M>  BILL  EMASCULATED. 

^ '  The  Underwood  bill  as  first  drawn  would  have  brought  into  play  the  suc- 
cessfully tried  policy  of  discriminating  duties,  but  this  being  seen,  cunningly 
suggested  changes  caused  the  emasculation  of  its  constructive  features. 

"  *A  tronendous  revival  would  have  followed  the  earlier  draft  of  the  Panama 
Canal  act  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  as  this  provided  free  tolls  in  the  foreign  trade ; 
but  the  influence  of  foreign  countries,  exerted  through  those  who  profit  by  it 
here,  had  this  changed  in  the  House,  and  even  free  tolls  in  the  coasting  tradte 
have  now  been  given  up. 

"  •  The  pretext  of  war's  r^risals  in  the  Boer  War  put  up  freights  and  insur- 
ance in  such  way  as  to  make  our  people  pay  largely  for  that  war. 

"'A  small  section  on  the  west  coast  paid  more  than  $2,000,000  increase  in 
freight  and  insurance  rates  on  this  account.  A  European  Government  would 
have  called  the  infiuences  that  levied  such  tribute  of  us  to  sharp  account,  but 
we  seem  supine  and  helpless  as  soon  as  foreign  transportation  is  mentioned. 

••*  However,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  situation  that  will  destroy  even  the 
potentialities  of  our  great  harvest  of  this  year.  It  will  be  wanted  at  high 
prices.  The  productive  capacity  of  European  countries,  except  Russia,  will  be 
demoralized  for  some  time,  even  though  the  war  does  not  burst  into  full  fiame. 
'*  *  So  we  must  send  forth  our  freights  and  our  people.  In  1010,  at  Buenos 
Aires,  I  started  a  movement  at  the  Pan  American  Conference  to  make  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  independent.  It  is  to  be  hopetl  that  the  lesson  may  now  be 
brought  home  and  that  the  studies  of  a  lifetime  may  no  longer  be  sneere<l  at 
as  academic. 

'•  *  WESTERN    HEMISPHERE  TO  SUITER. 

**  •  The  Western  Hemisphere  will  suffer  terribly  from  the  witlulrawai  of  trans- 
portation facilities  from  both  North  and  South  America. 
"'What  can  be  done  Immediately,  and  what  are  the  dangers? 
"  •  In  the  Panama  Canal  act  we  have  already  power  to  buy  foreign  ships  and 
run  them  in  the  foreign  trade  under  the  United  States  flag.    They  must  not  be 
more  than  five  years  old.     This  was  to  prevent  our  becoming  the  dumping 
ground  or  junk  heap  for  old  and  worn-out  vessels  wliich,  if  sold,  would  furnish 
money  to  our  rivals  to  buy  up-to-date  vessels  with  which  the  old  ones  could  not 
'      compete.     We  can  not  get  enough  vessels  under  existing  conditions  to  do  our 
work. 

** » r£YiQ  gr^at  tank  vessels  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  could  carry  grain  in  bulk 

If  it  be  not  contraband,  but  they  could  take  our  grain  to  some  neutral  port.    But 

these  are  only  a  handful.     The  new  vessels  of  the  United  Fruit  are  splendid 

[      boats  and  could  take  care  of  a  small  part  of  the  passenger  traflic.    As  regards 

i.      our  coasting  trade,  the  vessels  there  could  he  attracted  off  at  a  price,  but  the 

I      people  would  pay  it  many  times  over  in  railroad  rates. 

I  "  *  We  must  not  relinquish  the  slight  hold  on  West  Indian  and  Mexican  trade, 
upon  which  Canada,  with  common-sense  hanking  an<l  commercial  laws,  Is 
niaking  such  Inroads. 

"'So  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  attracting  foreign  vessels  that 
War  conditions  limit  In  profit  making  to  purchase  by  Americans,  for  they  must 
^  owned  outright. 

"  *  POWER  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT. 

'**The  Congress  should  empower  the  President,  when  a  condition  exists 
^hich  Interferes  with  free  navigation  of  the  oceans  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
''itlltate  against  the  country's  Interests,  to  permit  the  registry  of  foreign  vessels 
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o\vne<l  entirely  by  American  citizens  or  State  corporations.  Tliis  would  require 
only  that  the  limit  regarding  age  should  be  omitted  at  the  PresUlenfs  discretion. 
Of  course  when  the  alarm  of  war  was  ended  he  would  permit  no  more  such 
entries. 

*'  *  No  age  limit  should  be  stated  in  such  amendment  at  all,  as  there  are 
vessels  20  years  and  older  that  with  the  use  of  modern  appliances  in  machinery 
<*ouId  render  us  needful  service  under  existing  conditions.'  ** 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Wekks.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  what  proviitlou 
the  bill  makes  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  these  lines;  that  Is,  the 
sailing  points  of  ships. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Replying  to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  the  bill  does  not 
provide  anything  definite  about  the  sailing  points  of  the  ships  or  how  many 
lines  shall  be  establishc<l ;  it  leaves  it  optional  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  use  such  vessels  as  are  available  for  the  purpose  to  establish  and  maintain 
lines  as  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  through  the  canal,  or  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Jones.  Does  it  confine  the  Secretary  to  establishing  lines  from  points 
on  the  west  coast  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America?  Would  it  prevent  him 
from  establishing  a  line  from  points  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
points  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  also? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  will  read  the  wording  of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  can  Judge  for 
himself.    In  regard  to  the  discretion  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  bill  says: 

'^That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  one  or 
more  unite<l  States  Navy  mail  lines,  by  employing  such  vessels  of  the  Navy  as 
in  his  discretion  are  available,  without  impairment  to  the  paramount  duties  of 
the  Navy,  and  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  establlshlnf 
an<l  maintaining  regular  communication  between  the  east  or  west  coast,  or 
both  coasts,  of  the  United  States  and  either  or  both  coasts  of  South  Amaica.** 

Mr.  Jones.  Does  the  bill  make  any  provision  witii  reference  to  taking  care 
of  any  trade  that  may  be  established, if  these  boats  should  have  to  be  taken  off 
the  trip  lines? 

Mr.  Weeks.  It  can  not  make  provision  for  that,  because  under  such  condi- 
tions the  Government  would  have  no  means  of  carrying  on  the  trade.  It  most  be 
remembered  that  these  are  naval  vessels,  that  their  primary  purpose  la  use  la 
time  of  war,  and  that  this  plan  proposes  to  make  some  commercial  use  of  them 
in  time  of  peace.  If  war  should  break  out.  then  necessarily  they  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  service  which  they  are  in. 

Mr.  Jones.  So  it  is  simply  a  makeshift 

Mr.  Weeks.  It  is  a  makeshift. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  as  a  makeshift,  if  it  works  out  some  good,  of  course,  we  will 
be  glad  to  have  it ;  it  will  be  better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  fh>m  Colorado. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  I'resident,  I  will  not  make  any  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  this  bill,  but  in  view  of  the  conditions  which  are  now  prevalent 
in  Europe  and  which,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone]  well  saySi 
are  probably  going  to  become  worse  and  interfere  with,  if  not  destroy,  trade 
relations  between  Europe  and  other  countries,  I  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  the  propriety  of  removing  n  restriction  in  the  blU. 
In  the  bill  as  It  is  drawn,  communication  may  be  had  between  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  other  countries.  I  think  it  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  and  while  it  may  be  a  makeshift,  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  experlmeDt 
is  going  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  It  will  lead  sooner  or  later  to  the  establlsb- 
ment  of  lines  operateil  by  the  Government  itself,  a  policy  which  I  have  «lway» 
favore<l  and  which  I  hope  to  live  to  see  innngurateil. 

Mr.  WtiEKs.  In  view  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from  MlflBOori 
[Mr.  Stone  1  that  there  Is  undor  consideration  in  the  other  House,  or  In  a  cms- 
mittee  of  the  other  House,  legislation  more  comprehensi^'e  than  that  which  w« 
are  now  considering,  I  think  we  may  safely.  If  we  do  it  at  all,  pass  the  bill  in  Hi 
present  form,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  extended  or  changed  to  CW" 
form  to  tlie  conditions  which  have  arisen  since  the  bill  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Very  well,  Mr.  President ;  I  will  defer  to  the  Senator's  superior 
Judgment  concerning  the  subject,  but  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  finmedlRtely  coo- 
sidered  and  passed. 
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Bir.  WiLUAics.  Mr.  President- 


Tlie  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  through.  I  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing  upon  the  bill  itself.    I  did  not  want  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  another  question. 
I  note  that  the  bill  provides  that  the  passengers,  mail,  and  freight  shall  be  car- 
ried "  under  such  regulations  and  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  prescribe,"  leaving  the  matter  of  rates  entirely  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  regardless  of  the  question  whether  they  are  reasonable  or  not.  Was 
there  any  consideration  given  to  the  question  in  committee  as  to  whether  rates 
which  are  reasonable  should  be  provided? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Naval  Committee,  and  I  can  not  tell 
whether  that  subject  was  discussed  or  not ;  but  necessarily  we  can  not  fix  rates 
unless  we  know  what  ships  are  going  to  be  used,  how  they  are  going  to  be  used, 
from  what  ports  they  are  going  to  start,  and  to  what  ports  they  are  going  to 
ran ;  and  unless  Congress  fixes  the  rates  in  the  law,  we  must  leave  the  authority 
to  some  one  to  make  the  rates. 

Mr.  Jones.  Does  the  Senator  think  we  ought  to  leave  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  the  fixing  of  the  rates  without  prescribing  some  rule  by  which  he  shall  be 
governed? 

Mr.  Clapp.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  an  interruption,  of  course  this  being 
our  own  property  there  would  be  no  tribunal  to  pass  upon  the  reasonablenss  of 
the  rates  charged,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  Just  as  well  to  leave  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary without  any  limitation,  because  there  could  be  no  limitation  that  would 
not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  There  being  no  power  above  that 
to  review  his  Judgment,  it  was  thought  best  to  put  it  in  that  form.  That  is  the 
reaaon  why  it  was  put  in  that  shape.    That  applies  only  to  freight,  of  course. 

Mr.  Weeks.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wishes  to  discuss  the  bill,  I  will 
yield  the  floor  to  him  for  that  puri)ose. 

Mr.  Williams.  Has  unanimous  consent  yet  been  given  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Unanimous  consent  has  not  yet  been  given. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  make  a 
ffew  remarks  and  to  suggest  an  amendment  or  two  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  is  a  time-worn  phrase  that  emergencies  give  rise  to  bad  law.  We  are  facing 
now  a  great  emergency ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Our  wheat  is  accumulat- 
ing and  the  countries  of  Europe  arc  wanting  it,  and  it  can  be  sent  to  them  only 
at  immense  risk  and  at  immense  expense.  Insurance  rates  are  almost  prohibi- 
tive. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  if  it  went  through  as  a 
temporary  measure ;  if  it  recited  that  it  was-  to  be  in  force  during  the  pendency 
of  the  present  European  war.  To  make  permanently  of  our  sailors  a  set  of 
stevedores  and  handlers  of  freight,  when  they  are  enlisted  for  other  purposes, 
or  to  enlist  men  in  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of  sailors  whose  business  shall  be  to 
liandle  freight,  and  to  make  that  a  permanent  policy  of  the  United  States,  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  objectionable. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  the  suggestion, 
sailors  on  seagoing  ships  never  handle  freight  in  this  day.  Freight  is  handled 
by  stevedores,  who  are  shore  men,  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  Sailors  run  the  ship 
and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  handling  the  freight  at  either  end  of  the 
voyage. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  believe  the  Senator  is  right  about  that;  in  fact,  he 
must  be,  because  he  knows  precisely  about  it,  and  I  think  that  I,  too,  knew  that, 
but  had  temporarily  overlooked  it.  You  are  proposing,  however,  to  take  sailors 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States,  and  put  them  to  work 
on  a  freight  vessel.  If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  willing,  I  suggest  that 
on  line  5,  page  1,  right  after  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  **  employing,"  which 
occurs  at  the  beginning  of  that  line,  to  insert  the  words  "  during  the  pendency 
of  the  present  European  war,"  until  Congress  can  make  permanent  provision  in 
a  more  satisfactory  way  than  this. 

Then,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  another  amendment,  to  strike  out  the 
Period  on  line  10,  page  1,  and  to  add  the  words  "  and  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  of  Europe."  The  bill  at  present  would  enable  the  naval  ships 
that  are  temporarily  to  be  engaged  in  carrying  mails  and  passengers  and  freight. 
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to  maintain  "  regular  communication  between  the  east  or  west  coast,  or  both 
coasts,  of  tlie  United  States,  and  either  or  Iwth  coasts  of  South  America."  The 
cryinj;  necMl  right  now  Is  to  get  our  foodstuffs  to  Europe  in  neutral  ships. 

I,  myself,  think  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  this  crisis 
would  Iiav<'  bi^n  to  have  passe<l  a  Joint  resolution  putting  into  the  liands  of  the 
Unit(Hl  States  Government  a  given  sum  of  money  to  buy  ships  of  belligerent 
powers  that  will  be  laid  up  in  our  ports  ami  he  for  sale  cheap,  and  during  tlie 
war,  at  any  rate,  granting  authority  to  the  Government  to  lease  them  to  people 
who  would  operate  them,  or  otherwise,  to  satisfy  the  present  emergency;  but 
I  do  not  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  anything  that  aiiylXKly  thinks  will  help 
out.  It  setMus  to  me  if  the  Senator  will  add,  at  the  point  I  have  indicated, 
the  words  **  and  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe,"  he 
will  broaden  the  scope  of  his  bill  and  will  meet  the  immediate  exigencies  much 
more  fully.  Then,  if  he  accepts  the  previous  amendment,  he  will  make  the  bill 
temporary  In  Its  character ;  it  will  appear  simply  as  an  emergency  bill. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
heard  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone  J,  that  In 
the  other  House  there  is  now  in  c*ontemplation  legislation  much  broader  In  its 
8Coi>e  than  this. 

Mr.  Willi  AH  8.  That  is  the  very  reason  I  want  this  to  be  temporary. 

Mr.  Weeks.  The  reason  why  this  bill  was  originally  suggested  to  my  mind 
was  that  we  arc  about  to  open  the  Panama  Canal.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
by  American  citizens  or  American  capital  to  provide  a  line  of  steamers  which 
can  make  use  of  the  canal.  It  seems  to  me  a  shameful  condition  for  us  to  be 
in,  not  to  have  a  line  of  steamers  or  lines  of  steamers  from  the  United  States 
to  the  east  amd  the  west  coasts  of  South  America  ready  for  service  when  the 
canal  is  rwidy  for  business. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  1  heard  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Massaehusi^tts  uiM>n  a  previous  occasion  wlicn  this  matter  was  up,  and,  frankly, 
he  and  I  <lo  not  agree  al)()ut  that.  I  do  not  agree  with  any  idea  of  making  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Navy  freiglit  handlers  or  passenger  or  mall  carriers 
as  a  p«*rnmnent  policy  of  the  L'nlted  States  Government. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
understand  that  I  approve  of  that  as  a  general  policy  either;  I  do  not;  but  I 
am  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  with  the  only  means  we  have  at 
hand  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he  would  not  agree  to  both 
these  amendments,  the  one  making  this  lelgslatlon  applicable  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the  present  European  war.  and  the  other  amendment  making  it  pos- 
sible now  to  use  these  ships  across  the  Atlantic  to  European  countries  as  well 
as  to  the  other  coiL*<t  of  North  America  ami  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Sontb 
America  ? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  will  agree  to  the  second  one  of  the  amendments.  Tlie  Senator 
will  note  from  a  reading  of  the  bill  that  whether  or  not  these  lines  are  estab- 
lishe<l  or  maintaine<l  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  If 
other  means  of  transportation  are  furnished  by  private  capital,  these  ships  can 
be  withdrawn  at  any  time;  but  I  think  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  enter  upoB 
this  enterprise  for  the  comparatively  brief  time  which  may  ensue  between  now 
and  the  termination  of  the  European  war.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  pre* 
the  amendment  which  he  has  suggeste<l  making  the  application  of  the  bill 
temporary. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Presl<lent,  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  accepts  tb€ 
second  of  the  two  amendments,  then  I  shall  not  object  to  the  imme<liate  con- 
shleration  of  the  bill ;  but  when  the  bill  Is  read  and  considered  by  the  Senate,  I 
will  move  to  amend  it  by  offering  the  first  amendment  as  well  as  the  wcoiid 
amendment. 

Mr.  Gallinoer.  Will  the  Senator  state  the  second  amendment?  I  did  not 
hear  it. 

Mr. .Williams.  The  second  amendment  is  to  insert  the  words  "and  between 
the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe,"  so  that  the  vessels  proposed  to 
be  use<l  shall  be  available  for  trans-Atlantic  ser>lce.  The  main  thing,  I  thlnlp 
we  ought  to  have  In  view  now  Is  getting  our  breadstuffs  across  the  sea  at  Wl* 
prices  when  peoi)le  are  needing  them. 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  tl* 
fact  that  we  have  something  like  225,000  tons  of  auxiliary  craft  connect«l  witi 
the  Navy  that  coultl  be  usetl  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  WiixiAKs.  That  is  all  the  greater  reason  for  extending  the  scope  of  the 
bUL 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  accept  the  second  amendment  suggested  by  tlie  Senator  from 
MississiiH;)!. 

Mr.  Weluaics.  Very  welL  Then,  I  shall  not  object  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill ;  but  I  repeat  that  when  the  bill  is  up  for  consideration  I 
shall  move  the  first  amendment 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  Icnow  what  the  second  amendment 
Is.   I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  know  something  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  Gaixingeb.  Let  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  second  amendment  proposed 
l^  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  Secbetabt.  The  second  amendment  is,  on  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  words 
•*  between  the  east  or  west  coasts,  or  both  coasts,  of  the  United  States  and  either 
or  both  coasts  of  South  America,"  to  insert  the  words  "  and  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Europe." 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  I^wis.  Mr.  President,  pending  the  submission  of  the  request  for  unani- 
mous consent,  may  I  be  permitted  to  interrupt  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  make  an  inquiry?  I  desire  to  say  that  some  time  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
this  body  having  for  its  object  the  construction  by  the  Government  of  100  ships, 
to  be  built  by  the  Government  and  leased  to  private  operators,  for  puri)oses  simi- 
lar to  those  certainly  implied  by  the  pending  bill.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator 
If  there  is  any  provision  in  this  bill  that  permits  the  President  to  have  the  dis- 
cretion as  to  when  these  vessels  may  be  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  any  necessity  require,  while  they  are  being  used  for  commercial 
purposes? 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  President,  that  power  Is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  vessels  may  be  recalled  at  any  time  for  their  primary  purposes, 
which  is  the  service  of  the  Grovernment. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Such  being  the  provision  of  the  bill  introduced  by  me,  that  was 
the  information  I  sought  at  this  time,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  it. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proce<Hled 
to  consider  the  bill. 

Th  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi?  In  the  absence  of  objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  The  bill  is  In  the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  I  now  move  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Vice  President.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary.  After  the  word  "  employing,"  in  line  5,  page  1,  it  is  propowMl 
to  insert  "  during  the  pendency  of  the  present  European  wars." 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  have  already  stated  my  r<*asc»nH 
for  that  amendment,  and  I  think  the  reasons  are  conclusive.  I  do  not  think  tiie 
policy  of  having  the  Navy  used  for  the  purpose  of  freight  handling  and  paswn- 
g»r  transportation  and  mail  carrying  is  a  policy  which  should  recomuMMid  itself 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  permanent  thing.  A  great  ein<»rgency 
and  a  great  crisis  excuse  bad  legislation,  if  it  is  temporary,  when  it  accom- 
plishes a  purpose  which  seems  essential  for  the  country ;  but  I  think  it  bad 
policy  to  put  upon  the  statute  books  this  sort  of  legislation,  espe<,'ially  when  you 
consider  the  provision  on  page  2,  which  reads : 

**  The  enlistefl  strength  of  the  Navyi  as  now  or  hereafter  autliorlzcil  by  law,  Is 
hereby  increased  by  the  number  of  men  required  to  man  the  vess<;l«  h*>  i?ni- 
ployefl,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorlz<»d  to  enlist  Hu<h 
iiaml)or  of  men  In  the  Na^T  for  such  terms  of  enlistment,  not  to  cx^immI  four 
Jears,  as  may  be  desirable,  and  to  illstribute  the  numl>er  of  men  so  enliste<i 
^mong  the  various  ratings  of  the  Navy.'* 

When  you  consider  that  that  clause  is  in  the  bill  giving  the  S<**Tet«ry  of  the 
Navy  a  i)ower  to  increase  the  Navy  to  indefinite  extent — while  it  is  a  jKnvpr 
that  might  be  given  In  the  face  of  a  great  crl.sis,  to  give  it  to  one  r»f  tlie  exe<u- 
tive  departments  permanently  strikes  me  as  almr>st  as  bad  jKillcy  as  the  other 
feature  to  which  I  referreil,  to  wit,  the  converting  of  a  i»art  of  the  Navy  Into 
freight  handlers. 
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There  Is  a  great  deal  in  the  esprit  du  corps  of  a  body  of  men  serving  in  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Men  enlist  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy  because  they  regard  that 
as  a  noble  and  patriotic  pursuit;  they  have  not  enlisted,  and  probably  would 
not  enlist,  if  they  were  to  go  upon  ships  that  were  to  be  freight  handlers  and 
passenger  carriers.  That  pride  which  the  sailor  has  in  his  business,  which  is 
his  country's  business  and  which  ought  to  be  a  public  busines,  entirely  devoted 
to  the  meeting  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  ought  not  to  be  torn  down ;  and 
this  sort  of  policy  does  tear  it  down  to  a  very  large  extent  It  decreases  the 
sailor's  self-respect  I  might  be  willing  to  go  into  the  Navy  and  serve  there  or 
into  the  Army,  but  I  would  not  be  willing  in  either  capacity  to  go  and  do 
something  else  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  profession  of  arms.  So  I  think 
It  is  but  right  and  proper  that  this  measure  should  be  confined  to  the  emergency 
that  is  now  facing  us. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  every  sailor  in  the  Navy  will  be  glad  to  do 
this  service  for  the  country  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  the  possibility  of 
war  as  afTecting  his  own  country,  or  in  times  of  war  between  other  peoples; 
but,  speaking  for  myself,  if  I  were  one  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  that 
would  strike  me  as  having  taken  a  very  unfair  advantage  of  me. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Williams.  Tes. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  any  officers  or  men  In  tbe 
Army  have  felt  tbat  they  were  being  degraded  by  being  put  to  a  useful  purpose? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  are  In  charge 
of  the  engineering  work  on  our  rivers  and  harbors. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  hut  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  do  not  go  down  and 
build  the  levees. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  finish.  They  have  been  in 
<*harge  of  the  engineering  work  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  have  been  in  charge  of  the  engineering  work  recently 
on  Irrigation  projects. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  know  that 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  have  built  wireless  telegraph  lines  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  And  cable  lines  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  And  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in 
an  honorable  pursuit,  carrying  on  a  very  worthy  enterprise  for  the  people 
should  feel  degraded  for  being  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  the  illustrations  which  are  furnished  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  "have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,'*  any  more  than 
^*the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring."  An  Army  officer  who  performs  en- 
gineering work  is  doing  work  in  the  line  of  his  chosen  profession,  of  which  he 
Is  very  proud.  W^hen  an  officer  goes  upon  the  Mississippi  River  GommissloD 
or  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  and  takes  charge  of  great  engineering  under- 
takings, or  when  he  goes  to  Alaska,  for  example,  to  lay  out  the  line  of  the 
railroad  which  is  to  be  built  there  and  to  supervise  its  construction,  it  Is  a  part 
and  the  very  proudest  part,  of  the  profession  which  he  has  embraced.  He  is 
not  only  an  officer  but  he  is  an  engineer,  and  he  is  doing  engineering  vrork  for 
bis  countrj'.  That  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  putting  soldiers  to  work 
building  levees.  If  you  should  carry  it  that  far,  the  soldier  would  feel  that 
he  had  been  taken  advantage  of. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  work  degrades.  The  man  who  is  building  a  levee  is 
just  as  good  a  citizen  and  doing  Just  as  useful  work  as  a  soldier  wearing  tbe 
uniform  of  the  United  States,  but  one  of  them  wanted  to  volunteer  to  baUd 
levees  and  to  get  paid  for  it  while  the  other  wanted  to  volunteer  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  his  country  in  a  position  where  his  pay  does  not  amount  to  any* 
thing  or  Is  so  small  that  it  does  not  enter  Into  it  as  a  consideration  at  all  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  making  the  provisions  of  the  bill  temporarily  will  be 
adopte<l  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  introduced  long  before  there  was  W 
-expectation  of  European  trouble.  It  has  been  extended  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  so  that  the  ships  may  be  used  to  aeM 
in  preventing  any  distress  which  may  arise  on  account  of  our  people  being  no* 
able  to  get  transi)ortation  from  Europe.    But  the  purpose  of  the  bill  la  not  tm- 
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porary ;  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish,  until  private  capital  undertakes 
to  do  so,  a  line  of  steamers  to  South  America.  So  I  hope  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  SicrrH  of  Georgia.  Mr.  President*  I  think  that  it  is  extremely  wise  to  pass 
this  bill,  and  to  pass  it  at  once;  and,  in  connection  with  passing  it,  we  may 
well  consider  the  responsibility  which  falls  upon  us  even  beyond  this  bill.  I 
think  the  responsibility  falls  on  this  Ck)ngress  to  see  that  provision  is  made  to 
insure  the  transportation  of  the  agricultural  products  and  the  manufactured 
products  of  this  country  during  the  war,  if  it  shall  last.  It  is  very  timely  to 
pass  this  measure ;  and  I  hope  that  that  committee  of  the  Senate  which  would 
naturally  have  Jurisdiction  of  this  subject  and  that  Senators  generally  will 
conskler  the  question  of  enacting  legislation  that  will  facilitate  the  movement 
of  all  of  our  wheat  which  must  go  abroad,  the  movement  of  all  our  cotton  and 
tobacco  that  must  go  abroad,  and  the  movement  of  the  manufactured  products 
as  well.  I  do  not  think  any  subject  can  be  considered  by  us  that  is  of  greater 
importance,  and  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  see*  that  such  legislation  is  passed. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  modify  my  amendment,  by  unanimous 
consent,  by  adding  to  it  the  words  **  and  for  the  period  of  three  months  there- 
after," because  there  might  be  some  question  as  to  Just  when  the  European  wars 
did  close.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  it  to  that  extent,  so  that  It  shall 
read  **  during  the  pendency  of  the  present  European  wars  and  for  the  period  of 
three  months  thereafter." 

Mr.  Weeks.  My  objection  would  rest  in  the  same  way  against  the  amendment 
as  modified. 

Mr.  NoRRis  and  Mr.  Glapp  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  YiCE  pREsmENT.  Does  the  Senator  ft-om  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  Senator  fh>m  Massachusetts  had  the 
floor.    I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  the  fioor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  Clafp.  I  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  PiucsmENT.  The  Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
for  a  change. 

Mr.  Clafp.  What  I  desired  to  say  was  this 

Mr.  Weeks.  Have  I  not  the  fioor,  Mr.  President? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  desired  to  take  the  floor  and 
wpeak.  on  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said  he  would  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  suppose  I  took  the  floor  again. 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  Senator  can  take  it  again. 

In  response  to  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  said,  I  desire  to  make  this  sug- 
ge$(tion :  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  are  drifting  away  from  the  real  purpose  of 
this  bill,  and  yet  In  connection  with  the  real  purpose  of  the  bill  we  can  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  hour  that  has  so  suddenly  arisen?  By  amending  the  bill  so 
as  to  use  these  vessels  In  trade  with  other  nations  we  meet  this  sudden  emer- 
gency. I  do  not  believe  we  should  permit  that  sudden  emergency  to  draw  us 
away  from  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  Is  to  take  these  vessels  as  they 
can  be  utilized  from  time  to  time  and  put  them  Into  the  channels  of  trade. 
This  would  not  at  all  conflict  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that,  in  addition  to  this,  we  ought  at  this  time  fo  take,  up  the  question  of  meet- 
ing more  fully  the  European  situation. 

So  I  hope  we  will  pass  this  bill  with  the  amendment  already  oflFered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  which  makes  the  bill  applicable  to  the  new  condition, 
still  maintaining  the  original  theory  and  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  not  Interfering 
at  all  with  the  committee  taking  up  at  this  time  the  earnest  consideration  of 
making  other  necessary  provision  to  meet  the  condition  due  to  the  war  In 
Europe. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  Mr.  President,  there  is  very  much  that  I  should  like  to  say  on 
this  bill  were  it  not  so  near  the  close  of  the  morning  hour;  but.  Inasmuch  as 
I  do  not  want  to  he  instrumental  in  bringing  about  Its  defeat  by  delay,  I  shall 
not  consume  much  of  the  time  and  shall  not  be  able  to  say  what  I  should  like 
to  say  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  so  many  Senators  express  themselves  In  favor  of  the 
principle   Involved  in   this  hill.     I   remember   that  for  several   years   I   have 
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been  trying  to  get,  as  an  amendment  on  various  bills,  something  similar  to 
this — to  have  the  ships  leased  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  a  corporation 
already  engaged  in  conuuerce,  and  use  them  for  the  identical  purposes  that 
are  provided  for  here.  I  have  always  met  with  such  terrible  opposition,  how- 
ever, from  many  of  the  men  who  now  seem  to  be  favorable  to  Uiis  idea  that 
it  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  recognize  the  conversion  of  so  many 
legislators  to  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  by  providing  Grovernment  ships  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  commerce  between  the  ports  of  North  and  South  America. 

On  the  24th  day  of  January  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  then  pending 
Alaska  railroad  bill  providing  for  the  building  of  10  ships,  I  thinlc,  that 
should  be  leased  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  and  should  be  used  by  them  In 
commerce  between  the  ports  of  North  and  South  America.  The  amendment 
was  debated  at  considerable  length,  and  had  only  11  votes  in  its  favor  when 
it  finally  came  to  a  vote.  An  examination  of  the  roll  call  on  the  amendment 
on  that  day  will  disclose  that  many  who  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  idea  then 
are  favorable  to  it  now. 

Shortly  afterwards,  within  a  very  few  days  after  that  amendment  was  de- 
feated, the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Weeks]  iutroduo^  a  reso- 
lution that  was  the  forerunner  of  the  bill  that  is  now  l}efore  the  Senate.  It 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  a  few  days  later  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  IxKlge],  and  that  resolution  was  passed,  calling  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  information.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  seemed  to  be  favor- 
able to  it  and  the  result  was  a  favorable  report  and  this  bill,  which  was  then 
introduced  and  referreil  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  is  now  reported 
back  to  the  Senate  with  a  unanimity  both  of  the  committee  membere^ip  and 
of  the  membership  of  the  Sonate,  that  assures  its  passage  within  the  next  few 
moments. 

Mr.  West.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yiehl  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  West.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask.  If  tlu»  10  ships  r(»ft»rred  t«>  were 
built  and  run  in  conjunction  with  railroads  in  Alaska,  would  not  that  come 
under  the  same  objection  as  to  these  trans-Atlantic  railroads  having  ves-sels  to 
run  through  the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  Senator  must  understand — and  I  presume  the  Senator 
does  understand — that  the  stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  is  owned  entirely 
by  the  United  States.  I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  provided 
that  these  ships  should  be  leased  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  and  oi>ernted  by 
them.  They  are  Government  boats.  The  Government  owns  all  the  property  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  but  it  is  a  regular  corporation  organize<l  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  would  have  been  much  better  •  to  have 
permitted  that  corporation,  already  engaged  in  commerce,  already  the  owner 
of  ships  and  of  a  railroad,  to  have  operateil  these  ships  in  the  regular  business 
way  between  the  ports  of  North  and  South  America.  It  was  said  then,  however, 
"  Why,  that  is  going  into  Government  ownership ;  that  is  approaching  socialism,** 
and  some  said,  "That  is  almost  anarchy."  We  have  advancal  so  rapidly, 
however,  that  now  we  come  to  the  proposition  that  we  will  eliminate  this  inter- 
mediary roriH>ration  and  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  is  to  be  supreme  in  the  rates  he  shall  charge,  the  ports  he  shall  make,  and 
the  ships  he  shall  use.'  He  can  do  anything  he  pleases.  He  can  commence 
where  he  likes  and  stop  where  he  pleases. 

That  is  better  than  nothing,  I  think.  I  have  faith  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  I  believe  he  will  take  up  this  work  in  a  good,  businesslike  way,  and 
accomplish  something.  I  think,  however,  it  would  have  given  the  project  a  much 
better  show  in  the  business  world  and  would  have  developed  our  commerce  very 
much  better  if  we  had  turned  it  over  to  a  corporation  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment already,  and  for  a  good  many  years  engaged  in  commerce,  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  in  things  of  this  kind. 

The  proposition  to  let  the  Government  build  ships — and  the  Government  ha* 
built  the  ships,  or  some  of  them,  and  owns  all  of  them — and  turn  them  over  to 
the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  was  obJecte<l  to,  as  I  have  said,  because  it  looked  like 
Government  ownership.  That  did  not  appeal  to  me.  If  it  was  a  good  thing, 
whether  it  was  Government  ownership  or  not,  it  seemed  to  me  that  It  wi« 
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proper.  It  seoned  to  me  that  it  was  the  proper  way  to  develop  commerce  be- 
tween North  and  South  America.  The  provision  that  I  offered  then  as  an 
tmendment  to  the  bill  also  provided  for  the  shipping  of  coal  from  Alaska  through 
this  same  modus  operandi. 

If,  however,  we  want  to  take  a  step  farther  and  turn  over  the  matter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  for  one  am  delighted  that  so  many  of  these  ultra- 
conservative  Senators  have  not  only  been  converted  to  the  idea,  but  have  taken 
t  step  in  advance,  and  have  gone  farther  than  had  ever  been  proposed  before. 
Instead  of  opposing  their  plan,  as  they  always  did  mine,  I  shall  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  be  very  glad  to  support  them  in  their  efforts  in  this  connection,  which 
I  believe  to  be  commendable. 

I  wnnt  to  say  while  I  am  on  my  feet  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment,  now 
pending,  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  If  that  amendment  prevails,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  have  this  authority  only  during  the  present  war  in 
Europe,  and  for  three  months  thereafter.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
make  it  permanent  If  we  are  going  to  trust  these  matters  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  during  the  existence  of  a  foreign  war,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
sAiould  not  trust  him  in  the  same  way  in  time  of  peace.  It  will  be  just  as  im- 
portant, in  my  judgment  at  least,  as  far  as  the  trade  between  North  and  South 
America  is  concerned,  after  the  European  war  is  over  as  it  is  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  E}uropean  war. 

Mr.  SwANsoN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
this  measure  as  it  has  been  amended.  It  was  reported  from  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  think  It  meets  an  emergency  that  is 
very  urgent  at  this  time.  It  will  enable  us  to  make  it  immediately  available 
for  the  exportation  of  our  wheat,  our  tobacco,  and  our  cotton. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  accepted  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I  simply  wish  to  express  my  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  dissent  from  the 
thought  advanced  by  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  feel  that  it 
will  not  hurt  a  naval  officer  to  handle  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  bag  of  grain,  or 
a  bag  of  potatoes.  I  do  not  believe  he  will  have  much  occasion  to  do  it;  but 
nt  lea.st  it  will  tend  to  develop  muscle  in  the  man,  and  from  the  looks  of  many 
of  them  God  knows  I  think  they  need  it.  [Laughter.]  I  think  they  would  be 
better  men,  I  think  they  would  be  more  considerate  men,  if  sometimes  they  had 
fiiund  occasion  to  put  on  a  pair  of  overalls. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  that  a  Senator  is  quite  as  good  as  a  naval  officer, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  one  Senator  In  this  body  who  has  worn  over- 
alls on  many  occasions,  handling  grain,  if  you  choose,  and  potatoes.  I  do  not 
believe  the  naval  officer  would  have  much  to  do  In  that  direction,  for  the  work 
would  be  done  by  stevedores  and  sailors ;  but  this  nonsense  that  because  a  man 
happens  to  wear,  through  the  gi*ace  of  the  country,  a  pair  of  epaulets  he  Is  a 
little  too  good  to  handle  that  which  makes  food  for  himself  and  the  rest  of 
mankind  Is  absolutely  disgusting  to  me. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  hear  the  amendment  read. 

The  Vice  I^restdent.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary.  After  the  word  "  employing,"  in  line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
s^ert  a  comma  and  the  words  **  during  the  pendency  of  the  present  European 
wars,  and  for  the  period  of  three  months  thereafter.'* 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  ninendment  was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  amended,  and  the  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  before  the  bill  passes  the  title  ought  to  be 
aniended. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  After  it  passes. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  ought  to  be  made  to  read  "between  the  United  States, 
South  America,  and  Europe." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  he  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passe<l. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read :  "A  bill  to  establish  one  or  more  United 
States  Navy  mail  lines  between  the  United  States,  South  America,  and  Europe." 
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Exhibit  Na  G. 

Congestion  of  Fbeiout  and  EmbabTiOEs  by  Railroads  Primabily  on  Account 

OF  liACK  of  Ships  to  Move  Oub  Export  Trade. 

BALTIMOBB  A    OHIO   RAILROAD   CO. 

Embargoes  on  shipments  over  its  lines  moving  via  New  York : 

December  2.  Iron  and  steel  for  export 

December  12.  Lumber  and  staves  for  export. 

December  29.  Ijumber,  staves  and  hay,  to  include  all  shipments  to  New  York 
for  export,  coastwifte,  and  domestic  delivery. 

January  7.  All  freights  for  reshipment 

No  embargo  on  freight  for  local  deliveries  in  New  York  Harbor,  except  Imn- 
ber,  staves,  and  hay. 

Cars  loaded  with  freight  at  New  York  terminal,  2,078;  standing  on  side- 
tracks leading  into  New  York,  4,437. 

It  was  stated  on  February  14,  1916,  that  conditions  had  improved  on  this 
road.  Lack  of  ocean  tonnage  has  contributed  to  the  accumulation  of  tlila 
freight,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 

Marine  equipment :  Lighters,  95 ;  steam  lighters,  2 ;  tugs,  10 ;  and  floats,  49. 

Average  of  cars  arriving  and  released,  445  per  day;  maximum  capacity  of 
terminals,  8,000  cars ;  working  capacity,  2,000  to  2,500. 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO. 

Embargoes  declared: 

December  L  Hay  billed  for  New  York  Harbor,  or  for  lighterage  deUvery. 

December  5.  Lumber  and  flour  for  export  via  New  York. 

December  8.  All  carload  shipments  of  lumber  for  New  York. 

December  6.  Locomotives  and  parts,  machinery,  and  all  iron  and  steel  arti- 
cles, carloads  for  New  York.  Exceptions:  Munitions  and  ordnance  materials, 
etc.,  for  export 

December  6.  Carload  shipments  of  wire,  nails,  and  rails  for  New  York. 

December  6.  Hay  and  straw,  for  New  York. 

December  16.  Cement  to  any  part  east  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

December  20.  All  east-bound  traflic  from  all  Lehigh  Valley  stations,  except 
flour,  grain  products,  perishable  freight  live  stock,  less  than  carload  lots  of 
merchandise,  lake  grain,  cement  coal  and  coke,  munitions,  etc. 

December  22.  Enlbargo  of  December  20  modified  to  permit  barbed  wire  Id 
carload  lots  for  export. 

December  20.  All  eastbound  traffic  from  connecting  lines  except  empty  Lehlgb 
Valley  cars  and  freight  billed  for  delivery  at  Lehigh  Valley  stations  west  of 
Jemey  City ;  flour,  grain  products,  explosives,  live  stock,  provisions,  perishable 
freight  less  than  carload  lots,  coke,  coal  and  fuel  oil. 

December  22.  Above  modified  to  allow  crude  borates  in  carload  lots. 

December  30.  Modified  to  allow  carload  lots  of  copper  and  lead  bullion  to 
New  York. 

December  31.  Modified  to  allow  all  eastbound  freight  except  for  New  York 
Harbor,  Brooklyn  E.  D.  Terminal,  New  York  Dock  Co.,  and  Bush  Dock  Oa 
The  following  only  to  be  accepted  to  these  destinations:  Flour  and  grain 
products,  high  explosives,  live  stock,  provisions,  dressed  beef,  perishable 
freight,  coal,  coke  and  fuel  oil,  borates,  copper  and  lead,  and  less  than  carload 
shipments. 


Cars  on  hand,  Jersey  City. 

Onsidinfn 

In  terminal  yards 


Dec.  1, 
1915. 


2,883 
1,191 
7.510 


Total. 


Dec  30, 
1915. 


2.804 
3.940 
5.991 


Jaa.8, 
1911 


11.833  I         12.2S5  I 


I 


4.774 


tt«» 


Embargo  caused  by  lack  of  ships,  but  impossible  to  say  the  exact  proportloD 
due  to  this  cause. 


i 
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DELAWAEK,   LACKAWAHHA  A   WE8TES1V   EAILBOAD  CO. 

November  28.  Embargo  against  export  freight 

Can. 

Export  freight  at  Hoboken  terminal 2,600 

Domestic  freight  at  Hoboken  terminal 1,600 

Export  freight  on  line . 2.000 

Domestic  freight  on  line i 000 


Freight  for  New  York,  blockaded 0,700 

Embargo  caused  very  largely  by  lack  of  ships,  also  by  manufacturers  who 
h&Te  taken  contracts  f.  o.  b.,  in  starting  the  freight  without  any  knowledge  as 
to  whether  it  could  be  handled  at  the  ports.  Embargo  on  domestic  traffic  as 
follows : 

January  12.  Hay. 

December  19.  Pig  iron. 

January  IL  Iron  piping  for  New  York  piers. 

December  20.  Gyanimide. 

HEW  YOBK  CERTEAL  BAILBOAD  00. 

Dates  when  embargoes  became  eifectiye : 
December  IL  Declared. 
December  16.  Extended. 
December  25.  Modified. 
January  6.  Modified. 
January  11.  Modified. 
January  12.  Modified. 

Beason:  Failure  of  consignees  to  remove  freight,  especially  for  delivery  to 
vessels,  both  for  export  and  coastwise. 
Cars  blocked,  January  13 : 

Sixtieth  Street  Terminal 1,011 

rhirty-third  Street  Terminal 710 

Hudson  and  electric  divisions 885 

Total 2,065 

Marine  equipment:  Tugboats,  19;  lighters,  6;  car  floats,  62;  hoisting  barges, 
34:  scows  and  covered  barges,  219;  grain  boats,  133. 

Cars. 
Arriving 1, 189 

Forwarded    1, 162 

Released 416 

Capjicity  of  terminals 4,939 

NEW  YOBK,  NEW   HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  RAILROAD  CO. 

Embargo  issued  December  24,  1915,  against  its  Poughkeepsle  Bridge. 

December  27,  1915.  Against  all  business  via  gateways,  except  coal,  coke,  print 
paper,  perishable  property,  and  human  food,  when  coming  from  connecting 
lines. 

Reason  for  embargoes:  A  greater  volume  of  freight  offered  than  the  New 
Haven  could  handle  over  its  tracks  and  through  its  terminals.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  ships  in  so  far  as  the  congestion  on  other  roads  may  be  due  to  lack  of  ships. 

Statistics  of  total  system,  January  6,  1916: 

Miles  of  track 7,  592 

Tars  awaiting  unloading 13, 183 

Cars  awaiting  loading 3,545 

Car«  set  out  between  terminals 2,003 

CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Eiiihargoes  declared :  Late  In  October,  on  export  freight.  Many  others  de- 
^•lan^fl.  some  rescindeil,  others  modified. 

Cnus^*:  Shipping  for  export  without  securing  bottoms  for  such  export.  Lack 
'»f  si  lips  almost  entirely  the  cause  of  embargo  on  export  freight.  Storms,  etc., 
^h»T  causes. 
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For  the  month  of  December,  1915,  the  cars  standing  in  Jersey  City  yards 
varied  from  3.G16  to  5,007,  averaging  daily  about  4,200  to  4,600;  care  with 
export  freight  averaging  3,300  to  3,000  per  day,  as  high  as  4,010.  Local  delivery 
cars  averaging  nl>out  800  per  day. 

Loaded  cars  standing  along  line  were  as  high  as  425  for  local  delivery  and 
512  for  export  per  day.    All  have  been  brought  In  by  December  81. 

On  December  31  care  were  being  unloaded  on  the  ground  at  Jenef  City  for 
local  delivery,  find  1,750  cars  were  then  standing  for  export 

Only  answer  as  to  when  congestion  and  embargoes  will  end  is  when  the 
supply  of  ships  in  the  carrying  trade  becomes  normal. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILBOAD  00. 

Embargoes  declared: 

December  13, 1915.  No.  3457,  all  freight,  with  a  few  exceptions,  consigned  to 
New  York  lighterage,  whether  for  export,  coastwise,  or  donMStic. 

No.  8458,  all  freight,  with  exceptions,  consigned  to  Waverly,  including  Newark 
and  points  east  thereof. 

Reason  for  embargoes :  Large  accumulation  of  loaded  cars. 

Ck>ndltions  December  21,  maximum  congestion  of  lighterage  freight : 


On  New  Jersey  division 2,660 

On  other  divisions 4, 178 

On  piera 1, 987 

Open-car  freight  unloaded  on  ground 4,078 

Total 12, 878 

Conditions  December  19,  maximum  congestion  of  freight  for  delivery  to  or 
through  New  York: 

Can. 

On  New  Jersey  division 5, 840 

On  other  divisions 12, 606 

Total 17, 948 

Conditions  had  improved  January  5,  1916,  embargo  No.  3458  is  lifted  and  Na 
3457  moditied. 

Can. 

Condition  of  lighterage  freight : 

On  wheels 4, 

On   piers 1. 

Unloaded  on  ground 8,600 


Total 9, 

Exx)ort  tonnage  has  greatly  increased.     Some  ship  broken  claim  to  have 
enough  ships;  othera  are  very  noncommittal. 
Estimated  tonnage  of  line  awaiting  foreign  shipment: 

Tona. 

In  cars  along  line  and  in  terminals 210,000 

Coming  on  weekly 84,000 

Outgoing  weekly 84,000 

EBDB  KAILBOAD  00. 

February  11, 1916.    Conditions  have  not  changed  since  January  16.    SituatloB 
as  follows: 

In  cars,  Jersey  City  terminal 1,616 

On  piers  or  in  warehouses 1,87S 

Unloaded  on  company's  property 615 

Held  on  line 1,406 

Total i908 

ExHiarr  No.  7. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  newspapers  regarding  freight  oongestioii,  dot 
primarily  to  the  lack  of  ships  to  handle  our  export  trade : 

[New  York  World.] 

Baltimobe,  Md.,  January  S. — ^The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  to-day  ismed 
an  order,  effective  at  the  close  of  business  to-morrow,  placing  an  endwrfo  votfl 
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fnrtber  notice  on  all  shipments  of  grain  to  this  port  for  export.    There  ar« 
imrly  2»000,000  bushels  of  grain  in  storage  here  awaiting  ships. 

(New  York  Tribune,  Dec.  25,  1915.] 

A  coal  famine  confronts  New  York.  This  new  serious  aspect  of  the  temporary 
freight  embargo  that  is  cutting  New  York  off  from  everything  except  foodstuffs 
was  revealed  yesterday. 

Dealers  who  have  contracts  to  supply  public  institutions  call  the  situation 
desperate.  The  price  of  soft  and  anthracite  coal  is  going  up  rapidly,  and  is 
expected  to  double  within  two  weeks,  the  dealers  say,  unless  immediate 
measures  are  taken  to  bring  additional  supplies  into  the  city. 

♦  ♦  *  *  *  *  m 

If  the  embargo  continues,  the  public  service  commission  was  informed  jeft- 
Cerday,  subway  construction  will  have  to  stop  and  18,000  men  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  GOO  cars  are  required  each  month  to 
bring  in  the  cement  used  by  contractors  building  the  dual  subway  system. 
There  is  only  a  small  supply  on  hand,  and  unless  new  shipments  come  in  all 
work  with  concrete  will  have  to  be  suspended.  Several  contractors  are  running 
low  on  structural  steel. 


[Louisville  Courier- Journal.] 

Nkw  Yobk,  December  21. — ^The  committee  representing  all  trunk  line  rail- 
roads leading  into  New  York  announced  to-day  that  the  freight  embargoes  de- 
dlared  by  the  many  roads  have  failed  to  ameliorate  the  traffic  congestion,  there 
tM^g  approximately  50,000  cars  destined  for  New  York  on  lines  or  at  terminals. 

Acting  on  this,  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  and  Lehigh  Valley  to-day 
declared  additional  stringent  embargoes  on  freight  consigned  to  New  York  for 
export  or  coastwise  shipment. 

The  Pennsylvania  extended  its  recent  embargo  on  virtually  nil  freight  for 
export,  coastwise  or  domestic  deliveries,  except  dressed  meats,  other  i)erishable 
freight  and  food  products  to  include  shipments  originating  on  the  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  and  West  New  Jersey  and  seashore 
railroads. 

The  New  York  Central  declared  an  embargo  on  all  carload  freight  except 
livestock,  grain,  fresh  meat,  provisions,  and  munitions. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  declared  an  embargo  on  all  eastbound  freight  from  con- 
necting lines  excepting  flour  and  grain  products,  livestock,  dressed  meats, 
perishable  freight,  coal,  coke,  fuel  oil,  and  provisions. 

[New  Yorlc  Commercial.] 

Pittsburgh,  December  26. — Freight  congestion  on  eastern  railroads  and  lack 
of  coke  at  the  mills  handicapped  the  steel  trade  during  the  past  week,  and  in 
several  instances  furnaces  had  to  be  banked  until  more  fuel  becomes  avail- 
able.   ♦     ♦     ♦ 

[New  York  World.] 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  gave  notice  last  night  that,  owing  to  the  storm  and 
freight  congestion,  it  will  not  ship  to  New  York  City  for  the  time  being  any 
goods  except  live  stock,  perishable  food  for  human  consumption,  and  coal. 

Te  embargo  covers  all  points  on  the  system  west  of  New  London  and  WllU- 
mantic  and  south  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

[Herbert  T.  Wade  in  the  Scientific  American,  Dec.  25,  1915.] 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December  there  has  been  experienced  on 
the  ea.stern  seaboard,  and  especially  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  on  the  rail- 
ways entering  the  various  terminals  about  the  harbor,  a  serious  condition  of 
frei^rht  congestion,  to  an  extent  never  before  realized.  At  the  middle  of  Decem- 
^r  it  wns  reiK)rted  that  some  45,000  cars — over  twice  the  amount  of  the  car- 
%>rta^e  for  the  entire  United  States — were  tied  up  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City,  anil  that  there  was  ready  for  export  at  New  York  Harbor  five  times  as 
^mch  freight  as  the  available  vessels  could  take.    Grain  elevators  were  filled  to 
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capacity,  piers  and  docks  were  piled  high  with  merchandise,  and  thousands  of 
cars  were  use<l  as  warehouses  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  general  shortage  of 
cars  throughout  the  United  States. 

[Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  17.] 

Practically  every  railroad  connecting  Chicago  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  yes- 
terday p1ace<l  an  emhargo  on  all  shipments  for  e3q;)ort  purposes.  Only  perish- 
able goods,  such  as  fresh  meat  and  other  foodstuff^  are  exempt 

Lack  of  ocean-going  vessels  and  an  unparalleled  congested  condition  of  the 
freight  yards  and  docks  at  the  principal  seaports  in  the  East  are  given  as  the 
reason. 

Loaded  freight  cars  by  the  thousands  are  standing  on  every  available  siding 
for  miles  outside  of  New  York.  Warehouses  and  elevators  at  the  eastern  ports 
are  choked  up  with  grain  and  freight  houses  are  packed  to  the  roofs  with  ship- 
ments of  all  kinds. 

The  embargo  is  placed  principally  against  grain,  4,000  cars  of  which  are  said 
to  be  awaiting  shipment  at  eastern  ports. 

lAnes  affected. — ^The  railroads  which  have  issued  embargoes  out  of  Chicago 
are:  New  York  Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  Wabash,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Erie,  and  Lackawanna. 

Ocean  equipment  short. — **The  fault  does  not  lies  with  the  railroads,**  ex- 
plained J.  S.  Browne,  head  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  board  of  trade, 
^  but  with  insufficient  ocean  shipping  facilities.  The  warehouses  and  elevators 
at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  and  Newi)ort  Ne^vs  are  over- 
loaded. The  eastern  terminals  are  so  choked  it  will  be  impossible  for  Uie 
railroads  to  handle  any  more  shipments  from  the  Central  West  until  things 
are  cleared  up.  The  embargo  not  only  applies  to  grain  but  has  been  extended 
to  steel,  flour,  and  other  exports  by  some  of  the  roads  as  well.' 


t» 


[Newark  News,  Dec.  20.] 

With  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  placing  an  embargo  to-day  on  all  freight, 
except  coal  and  foodstuffs,  shipped  ^om  the  West  to  Newark  and  other  points 
In  the  East,  the  lo<*al  freight  situation  is  classed  the  worst  in  railroad  history 
by  the  commercial  agents  of  the  railroads  entering  the  city.    ♦    ♦    • 

[New  York  World,  Nov.  30.] 

Baltimore,  November  29. — On  account  of  large  freight  accumulation  at  Its 
St.  George,  Staten  Island,  terminal,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  placed 
an  embargo  on  iron  and  steel  articles  for  export  through  New  York.  It 
was  said  that  the  embargo  was  necessitated  by  congested  lighterage  conditions. 

[New  York  World.  Nov.  80.] 

Phtuidelphia,  November  29. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announced  to-day 
that  It  had  place<l  embargoes  on  export  flour  and  lumber  at  New  York  and  on 
all  export  grain  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Baltimore. 

[Washlnston  Star.] 

New  York,  December  27. — A  serious  congestion  of  foodstuffs  in  the  cold- 
storage  warehouses  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Is  reporte<l  by  John  E.  Starr, 
formerly  presi<lent  of  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  in  a 
statement  to  the  Clielsea  Associotion  of  Merchants.  Taking  his  figures  from 
the  reports  of  health  departments  of  the  two  States.  Mr.  Starr  says  that 
16,116,173  pounds  of  fresh  meat  was  In  cold  storage  In  New  York  City  loat 
September,  an  Increase  of  331  per  cent  over  tlie  amount  stored  here  two  years 
ago.  On  the  same  date  New  Jersey  warehouses  held  4.107,078  pounds  of  fresh 
meat,  an  increase  of  179  per  cent. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Starr  re[><>rte<l  thot  thousands  of  tons  of  meats  are  held  In 
refrigerating  cars  on  sidetracks  awaiting  unloading.  He  decloretl  that  29i- 
877,^90  dozens  of  eggs  were  In  cold  storage  here,  and  19,445,880  dozens  In  New 
Jersey,  in  September. 

"The  extent  of  the  cold-storage  business."  sold  Mr.  Starr,  "may  be  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  there  were  9,000,000  barrels  of  apples  In  storage  In  the 
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United  States  December  1.    They  were  awaiting  favorable  market  conditions 
here  and  abroad  and  the  possibility  of  movement  over  the  congested  railroads." 

[New  York  Commercial,  Dec.  21,  1915.] 

Chicago,  December  20. — Business  is  so  heavy  for  this  season  of  the  year 
that  unless  there  is  a  speedy  change  in  the  conditions  of  eastern  lines,  due  to 
eongestion  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Gulf  ports,  western  railroads  will 
soon  begin  to  slow  up.  Embargo  upon  embargo  have  been  placed  on  various 
classes  of  freight  destined  to  seaboard  that  it  has  kept  officials  of  western  rail- 
roads looking  after  them.  In  some  instances  the  railroads  have  api)ointod 
ipedal  clerks,  with  the  title  of  "embargo  men,"  to  handle  the  business.  One 
road  had  no  less  than  eight  notices  in  one -day,  and  fully  as  many  in  another. 
Most  of  the  restrictions  are  on  export  business,  and  mainly  flour  and  grain. 

The  bad  feature  of  this  blockade  in  the  East  is  the  inability  of  western  roads 
to  get  their  cars  back.  At  the  same  time  eastern  roads  do  not  care  to  pay  40 
cents  per  diem  for  foreign  cars,  as  they  have  their  yards  and  sidetracks  full 
of  them  now,  and  to  stop  further  congestion  they  refuse  to  take  freight  from 
western  connections.  As  a  result,  western  roads  have  stopped  loading  freight 
for  eastern  export,  as  to  do  so  would  tie  up  their  cars,  and  in  a  short  time 
congest  their  terminals,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  handle  their 
heavy  domestic  trafllc,  which  at  present  is  being  moved  with  freedom. 

[The  National  Jeffersonian,  Dec.  18,  1915.] 

There  exists  at  the  present  time  a  condition  in  New  York's  export  trade  that 
was  never  known  before.  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country  are  pouring 
their  products  into  this  city's  railroad  terminals  at  breakneck  speed,  only  to 
see  them  lie  useless  in  freight  cars  or  sheds,  waiting  weeks  and  even  months 
for  a  chance  to  cross  the  ocean.  The  big  trunk  lines  are  considering  putting 
an  embargo  on  all  export  freight,  and  at  least  one  of  them  has  already  taken 
this  step.  New  York  and  other  trafllc  centers  are  glutted  with  the  world's 
conmaerce  that  they  can  not  disgorge  into  the  proper  trade  channels. 

Ocean  freight  rates  have  gone  up  with  a  rush.  The  profits  of  shipowners 
are  Indicated  in  the  story  of  the  schooner  Edward  J.  Lawrence,  which  cleared 
recently  from  Norfolk  with  5,000  tons  of  coal  for  Barcelona.  Her  owners  got 
$52,500  for  the  freight,  or  $10.50  a  ton.  And  this  was  in  an  old  sailing  vessel, 
which,  like  hundreds  of  other  vessels  of  the  same  class  now  in  demand,  could 
not  get  a  cargo  a  few  years  ago  in  competition  with  modern  steam  vessels. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  ships  is  the  underlying  reason,  it  seems,  both  for 
the  congestion  of  freight  in  this  city,  and  the  high  rates  charged.  The  war 
i       risk  is  another  factor  that  has  Increased  the  cost  of  ocean  transportation. 

.\*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

m 

Congestion  of  freight  on  eastern  railroads  grows  more  serious  daily.  On 
\  some  of  the  great  systems  it  amounts  virtually  to  an  absolute  embargo,  except 
\  upon  the  most  perishable  shipments.  The  railroads,  seemingly,  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  with  the  intricate,  perplexing  situation.  The  trouble  lies  with 
the  present  inadequacy  of  ocean  shipping  facilities.     (Pasadena  Star.) 


[New  York  Tribune.  Dec.  19,  1915.] 


j  Philadixphia,  December  18. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to-day  issued  an 
^  embargo  on  all  freight  destined  for  the  New  York  district,  with  the  exception  of 
I     foodstuffs  and  coal  for  '*  necessary  purposes." 

[Philadelphia  Ledger,  Dec.  22,  1916.] 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  realizing  that  New  England,  shut  off  from  direct 
intact  with  the  food  markets  of  the  country,  was  fast  approaching  a  condition 
0/ actual  want,  yesterday  raised  its  freight  embargo  to  the  extent  of  accepting 
'ive  stock,  foodstuffs,  and  perishable  freight  destined  for  that  section. 

That  the  railroad  officials  considered  immediate  measures  necessary  was  borne 
Out  in  an  official  statement  issued  last  night  opening  with  the  significant  words, 
"Repirdless  of  the  congestion  of  freight  which  exists  in  the  New  York  district," 
^he  railroad's  reports  of  the  number  of  cars  blocke<l  on  its  lines  awaiting  ship- 
^<*nt  at  New  York  show  the  congestion  has  increased  despite  an  embargo  levie<i 
'ost  Saturday  ,whichc  was  virtually  complete. 
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EiXHIBIT  No.  8. 

Exhibits  Nos.  75  A,  B,  and  C  and  76  to  Document  673,  part  2,  Sixty-third 
Ck)ngress,  third  session: 

(Exhibit  75,  Doc.  673,  pt.  2,  63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

CBztract  from  telegram  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  B.  N.  Baker,  Baltimore.  MdL, 

Dec.  24,  1914.] 

Have  a  cable  from  London  this  morning  offering  4  new  steamers,  immediate 
delivery,  one  12,000,  two  11,000,  and  one  8,000  tons,  dead-weight  capacity,  basis 
of  $40  a  ton  and  4  guaranteed  delivery  within  six  months  at  same  basis.  All 
English  or  French  built  or  building  now,  so  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing any  amount  of  tonnage. 

(Exhibit  75A,  Doc.  678,  pt.  2,  63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

[  Copy  of  cable  received  from  B.  N.  Baker,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  22,  1014.1 
CLT. 
Tabheel,  London: 

Can  you  offer  sale  several  new  steamers  near  delivery  10  to  12  thousand  tons 
D.  W.  about  10  knots  immediate  cash  Panama  no  chance. 

Bernadine. 

( Exhibit  75B,  Doc.  673,  pt.  2,  63d  Ck>ng.,  3d  sess. ) 

[Copy  of  cable  sent  Dec.  23,  1014.] 
CLT. 
Bebnadii^,  BcUtimore: 

Can  offer  if  unsold  steamer  completing  stnazaire  12,(X)0  tons  eleven  knots 
Lloyds  class  1(X)  Al  sister  ship  ready  6/8  months  90,(X)0  each  Andreas  built  Dox- 
ford  10,300  tons  ten  knots  Returning  maiden  voyage  New  York  Could  deliver 
February  85,000  Would  five  8,000  ton  ten  knots  single  deck  building  interest 
Might  get  them  75,000  each  First  about  ready  All  delivered  six  months 
Feild. 

Bebnabd  N.  Bakeb 

Baltimore,  Md,,  U,  8.  A. 

(Exhibit  75C,  Doc.  673,  pt.  2,  63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

London,  December  2S,  19H, 
B.  N.  Bakeb,  Esq., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Deab  Bernard:  I  confirm  cable  sent  to-night,  offering  you  the  three  boats, 
particulars  of  which  I  mailed  you  yesterday. 

As  stated  in  my  letter  yesterday,  all  available  tonnage  is  in  great  demand 
here  at  present,  and  up  to  this  evening  I  have  been  unable  to  get  anything  else 
to  offer.    At  the  same  time  I  shall  continue  my  search. 

I  included  in  my  cable  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  five  8,000-ton,  10-knot  boats 
would  interest  you. 

I  know  of  five  boats  of  these  dimensions,  which  are  being  built  for  one 
company. 

The  first  one  is  Just  completing,  and  they  say  all  five  of  them  will  be  com- 
pleted within  six  months. 

The  builders  inform  me  that  they  tliink  they  could  get  the  owners  to  sell 
them  for  £75,000  each,  and  It  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  five  sister  boats* 
though  they  were  2,000  tons  below  the  capacity  you  want,  might  be  attractive 
to  you,  and  I  await  your  reply  before  further  considering  them. 

Unfortunately,  I  learn  that  the  steamer  Andreas  has  already  left  New  Tcrk* 
returning  from  her  maiden  voyage.  She  belongs  to  a  Greek,  who  Is  simply 
willing  to  sell  her  for  cash  at  something  more  than  he  paid  for  b^.  She,  oif 
•course,  is  a  new  steamer,  completed  in  November. 

I  was  very  much  in  hopes  you  could  see  her  while  she  was  in  New  York,  bnt 
the  owner  has  Just  informed  me  that  she  has  left  New  York.  She  conld  b^ 
delivered  on  this  side,  however,  in  February',  or  possibly  sooner,  if  siie  has  flO' 
ished  discharging. 

If  you  must  have  10,000  tonners,  she  strikes  me  as  being  a  suitable  boat 
She  was  built  by  Doxford  &  Sons,  of  Sunderland. 

The  two  steamers  which  I  offer  you  built  at  St.  Nazaire  ought  to  be  attractive 
ro  you.    They  are  not  dear  at  £90,000.  I 
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The  first  one  is  about  ready  for  delivery,  and  has  been  named  Ohio. 
Her  sister  ship,  they  say,  will  be  ready  in  about  six  or  eight  months. 
Tb»^  were  three  contracted  for  before  the  war.    The  contractor  has  failed, 
«nd  the  builder  is  offering  them  at  a  slight  profit  over  the  contract  price. 
The  builders,  Chantiers  &  Atteliers,  are  reputable  people. 
I  hope  in  your  letter  you  will  give  me  some  definite  information  as  to  what 
the  Bhiiw  are  wanted  for. 

If  they  wanted  to  run  from  New  York  to  Frisco,  I  think  the  Government  here 
could  easily  be  induced  to  allow  them  to  go  under  the  American  flag.  While 
if  they  are  intended  for  regular  tramp  business,  and  possibly  to  carry  cargo  to 
bdligerent  countries,  they  might  possibly  place  some  diflicultles  in  the  way  of 
the  builders  exporting  them  to  a  neutral  country.  At  the  same  time  I  believe 
this  difllculty  might  be  overcome. 

The  possibility  of  this  difiiculty,  of  course,  would  not  arise  with  either  the 
French  or  the  Greek  boats. 

I  believe  I  can  offer  you  any  available  boats  to  be  had,  and  sincerely  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  do  some  business. 

Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  final  business,  nil  of  these  prices  might  be  subject 
to  counter  offers. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  market,  however,  owners  will  not  make  firm 
offers  until  they  are  satisfied  It  means  business. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Feild. 

(Exhibit  76,  Doc  673,  pt.  2,  63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

STEAMERS    FOR    SALE   BT    MERCHANT    MARINE    AGENCY,    1123    OLD    SOUTH    BUITJ>ING, 

BOSTON,   MASS.,  J.  V.   M*CARTHT,   MANAGER. 

( We  can  not  make  the  prices  or  offers  of  the  steamers  as  firm  offers ;  they  are  subject  only 
to  being  still  ayailabie  on  receipt  of  your  reply.  We  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors 
in  description.] 

No.  1. — 8,880  tons  dead-weight.  Including  bunkers,  on  26i  feet  draft.     Built 
1912  of  steel,  100  Al  Lloyd's ;  dimensions,  412  by  52  by  30i  feet ;  molded,  cubic 
capacity,  535,000  cubic  feet ;  Hi  knots  on  a  moderate  consumption ;  triple  en- 
gines, cylinders  28  Inches,  46i  Inches,  78  Inches,  by  54-lnch  stroke ;  3  boilers,  200 
pounds  working  pressure;  water  ballast  in  cellular  bottom,  peaks,  and  deep 
tank;  6  hatches;  11  winches;  steam  steering  gear;  'tween  decks,  9  feet  high; 
bronze  propeller;  electric  light;  two  decks  laid,  with  complete  shelter  deck 
above  same.    Accommodations  for  a  few  first-class  passengers.    Bilge  keels  170 
feet  amidships ;  Crompton's  ash  hoist ;  ventilators  to  each  hold.    Gross  register, 
4,863;  net  register.  3,109.    Price,  $420,000. 

No.  2. — 7,800  tons  dead-weight,  Including  bunkers,  on  23i  feet  draft.    Built 
1913  of  steel,  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  390  by  50.6  by  30.4  feet;  molded, 
large  cubic  capacity ;  10^  knots  on  31  tons'  consumption ;  triple  engines,  cylin- 
ders 26  inches,  43  Inches,  71  Inches,  by  48-lnch  stroke ;  3  boilers,  180  pounds' 
working  pressure;  water  ballast  In  cellular  bottom  and  peaks;  6  hatches;  10 
winches;  ^team  steering  gear;  'tween  decks,  8i  feet  high;  powerful  derricks; 
^ery  complete  specifications;  4  ventilators  to  each  hold;  telescopic  topmasts, 
and  special  ventilators  for  perishable  cargoes ;  two  decks  laid,  with  poop,  bridge, 
and  forecastle.    Accommodations  for  a  few  first-class  passengers.    Gross  regis- 
ter, 4,814 ;  net  register,  3,021.    Price,  $390,000. 

No.  3. — 7,300  tons  dead-weight,  Including  bunkers,  on  23  feet  draft.  Built 
1W3  of  steel,  British  corporation ;  dimensions  376  by  52  by  28  feet ;  molded, 
large  cubic  capacity ;  10^  knots  on  26  tons'  consumption ;  triple  engines,  cylln- 
<Jers  25  Inches,  41  Inches,  68  Inches,  by  48-lnch  stroke ;  3  boilers,  180  pounds' 
forking  pressure;  water  ballast  In  cellular  bottom,  peaks,  and  deep  tank;  6 
batches ;  10  winches ;  steam  steering  gear ;  shafting  In  excess  of  Lloyd's ;  excep- 
tionally full  specifications,  'tween  decks,  8  feet  high ;  powerful  derricks ;  bronze 
propeller,  electric  lights,  clear  holds,  deep  bulb  angle  frames;  two  decks  laid, 
^ith  poop,  bridge,  and  topgallant  forecastle.  Gross  register,  4,411;  net  reg- 
^er,  2.834.  Price.  $350,000. 
Above  boats  are  under  British  registry. 

No.  4  (withdrawn).— 8,200  tons  dead-weight.  Including  bunkers,  on  24.6  feet 
<Jraft  Built,  1914,  of  steel ;  100  Al  Lloyds ;  dimensions,  400  by  52  by  30  feet ; 
'iwlded;  cubic  capacity,  440,839  cubic  feet;  10^  knots  on  a  moderate  consump- 
tion ;  triple  engines ;  cylinders,  26  Inches,  42  inches,  70  Inches  by  48-lnch  stroke ; 
3  boilers,  180  pounds  working  presure ;  water  ballast ;  1,222  t. ;  5  hatches ;  10 
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wiiK'lios;  i:  (locks;  steam  bentinj;  utiiitLshlp ;  ico  room;  steum  U8li  hoist;  winch 
condonsrr.     (Jross  rej?i8ttT,  4,985;  m»t  register.  3,144.     Price,  $342,500. 

No.  T).— S.700  tons  <lea(l-\veight,  including  bunlcers,  on  26.8  feet  dnifL     Built. 

1912,  of  stw'l;  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions.  423.6  by  52  by  30.6  feet;  moldtnl; 
cubic  cnpjiclty,  r)3i>.000  cubic  feet;  12^  knots  <m  a  moilerate  c<msum|)tion ;  triple 
engines;  cylinders.  28  inclies.  46i  inches,  78  Indies  by  54-incli  Ktroke;  3  boilers, 
200  pounds  working  pressure;  water  ballast  in  cellular  bottom,  peaks,  ami  deep 
tank;  6  batches;  10  winches:  steam  steering  gear;  'tween  decks,  10.1  feet  high; 
bronze  propeller;  electric  light;  three  decks  laid;  shelter  deck.  Telescopic 
topmast.    Net  register.  3.005.     Price,  $350,000. 

No.  0  (two  steamers,  duplicates). — ^9.000  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers, 
on  24.11  feet  draft.  Built.  1912.  of  steel;  100  Al  Lloyd^s  dimensions,  420.2  by 
54  by  28.5  feet;  molded;  531.630  cubic  feet  capacity;  grain;  lOi  knots  on  a 
moderate  consumption;  triple  engines;  cylinders,  26  inches,  43  inches,  70  inches 
by  48-ineh  stroke;  2  double-end  boilers.  180  ptmnds  working  pressure;  water 
ballast  2.397  t.  in  cellular  bottom,  i)eaks,  and  deep  tank;  5  hatches;  10  steam 
winches;  'tween  decks.  8  feet  l)eam;  bronze  propeller;  wireless;  1  derricls  for 
3  t. ;  10  derricks;  7-inch  gun-metal  liner  on  shaft;  nautical  draft-plate  keel; 
3  decks  laid;  shelter  <hH.*k  8  feet  high;  steam  steering  gear.  Two  staterooms 
for  4  or  6  passengers.    Net  register,  3,173.     l*rice,  $375,000. 

No.  7.-11,780  tons  dead-weiglit.  including  bunkers,  on  28.3  feet  draft.    Built, 

1913,  of  steel ;  100  Al  Lloyd's ;  dimensions,  470.4  by  58  l)y  84.10  feet ;  molded ; 
cubic  capacity,  645.000  cubic-foet  l)alos;  12  knots  on  a  mo<lerate  consumption; 
triple  engines,  amidship;  o'linders.  261  inches,  45  inches,  75  Inches  by  48-incli 
stroke ;  2  lM)ilers,  D.  E.  tubular,  200  i)ounds  working  pressure ;  water  ballast  in 
cellular  bottom  2,9^  t..  also  in  i)eaks  and  tanlcs;  6  hatches;  12  steam  winches; 
steam  steering  gear ;  two  decks  laid ;  coeflicient  '75  nautical  draft ;  side  lights 
on  poop,  bridge,  forecastle,  and  'tweens ;  14  derricks,  those  on  main  deck  for  10 
t..  on  bridge  for  7  t. ;  electric  light;  wireU?ss.  Net  register,  4,625  t.  Price, 
$625,000. 

Above  steamers  are  under  British  registry. 

No.  8. — 10,570  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  26.9  feet  draft.  Built, 
1903,  of  ste«'l ;  100  Al  Lloyd's  special  sur\'ey  No.  2,  1911 ;  dimensions.  455.8  by 
55.2  by  33.10  feet;  moldcnl,  cubic  capacity,  605.045  feet;  lOi  knots  on  38/40  tons 
consumption ;  triple  englni's  amidship ;  cylin<lers.  27  inches,  46  inches,  76  inches 
by  51-inch  stroke:  three  boilers.  S.  E.  tubular.  200  pounds  working  pressure, 
water  ballast.  3.896  t.  in  cellular  bottom;  peaks  and  deep  tank;  6  hatches;  11 
ste^im  winches;  ami  16  derricks;  stetim  steering  gear;  electric  light  and  wire- 
less ;  two  decks  laid.    Net  register,  4.286.    Price,  $450,000. 

No.  9. — 8.200  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers;  25.4i  feet  draft.     Built, 

1913,  of  steel ;  dimensions.  aSO  by  53  by  28.6  fet»t ;  molded,  cubic  capacity  490.927 
grain,  453,791  cubic  feet  bale;  10^  knots  on  30  tons  consumption;  triple  engUUsS 
amidship;  cylinders,  26  inches,  42  inches.  70  inches  by  48-inch  strike;  two  S.  E. 
and  one  auxiliary  S.  E.  hollers,  180  pounds  working  pressure;  water  ballast; 
1.297  t.  in  G.  D.  B.  and  peaks;  6  hatclies;  10  steam  winches;  and  steam  steering 
gear ;  two  decks  laid,  one  of  which  is  steel ;  shelter  decl^  part  steel  ami  part 
iron;  plate  keel;  eUH!tric  light;  two  main  boilers;  forced  draft;  side  lights  in 
poop;  built  propeller,  with  manganese-bronze  blades;  spare  blades;  25  t.  evapo- 
rator.    Nt»t  register,  2.778.     Price,  $380,000. 

No.  10. — S.(XX)  tons  dead-weight.  Including  bunkers,  on  24.6  feet  draft.  Now 
bulhllng;  will  be  rea<ly  for  delivery  In  Fe»)ruary  or  March.  1915;  of  steel;  di- 
mensions, 401  by  52.1  by  30  feet;  molded;  triple  engines;  cylinders,  27  inches,  44 
inches,  75  Inches  l)y  48-inch  stroke;  surface  condenser;  10  to  11  knots.  Price, 
$370,000. 

No.  11  (withdrawn). — 8,575  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  24,10  feet 
draft.  Built,  1914,  of  steel :  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions.  385.6  by  53.6  by  36  feet 
to  shelter ;  cubic  capacity,  503.520  cubic  feet ;  9 J  knots.  loaded,  on  25  tons  con- 
sum])tlon :  triple  engines  amidship;  cylinders.  25  Inches.  42  inches,  68  inches  by 
48-inch  stroke;  three  Iwllors,  S.  E.  tubular.  180  pounds  working  pressure;  5 
hatches;  10  steam  winches;  steam  stcKTlng  gear;  .steam  windlass;  two  decks 
lal«'   one  of  steel,  one  of  iron  :  slielter  deck.    Not  register.  2.895.    Price,  $320,000. 

No.  12.— 10.320  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers  ,on  26  feet  draft.     Built, 

1914.  of  steel;  class,  British  corporation;  dimensions.  425  by  55.5  by  SO  feet; 
mohleil :  two  decks  lahl;  shelter  deck;  cubic  capacity,  597,710  cubic  feet; 
10^  knots  laden,  alnmt  40  tons  consumptioit ;  triple  engines  amidships;  cylin- 
ders, 28  Inches,  45  inches,  75  inches  by  51 -Inch  stroke:  three  tubular  boilers, 
180  pounils  working  pressure;  10  steam  wincht^:  10  derricks:  also  2  small  ones 
on  i>oop:  coefficient,  '79.     Most  up-to-dnte  steamer,   with  desking,  telegraph, 


i 
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shifting  boards*  cargo  battens,  telescopic  topmast,  with  crosstrees  at  top  and 
tables  at  bottom.  All  holes  inside  co4ite<l  with  bitumastic  enameled  composite, 
etc.     Net  register,  3,500.    Price,  $400,000. 

Ai)ove  steamers  are  under  British  registry. 

.  No.  la — 8,800  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  24.6  feet  draft.  Built 
1W3  of  steel,  class  B.  S.,  British  corporation;  dimensions,  402  by  54  by  27.6 
feet ;  molded,  cubic  capacity,  540,442  cubic  feet ;  10  knots  on  28  tons  consump- 
tion ;  triple  engines ;  cylinders,  26  inches,  42  inches,  70  inches  by  48-inch  stroke ; 
surface  condenser,  3  boilers,  S.  E.  tubular,  180  pounds  working  pressure,  water 
ballast,  O.  D.  B.,  F.  and  A.,  P.  T. ;  7  steam  winches,  1  deck,  and  shelter  laid. 
Net  reirister,  2,830.    Price,  $325,000. 

No.  14. — 8,036  tons  dead- weight,  including  bunkers,  on  24.5  feet  draft.  Built 
1914  of  steel,  100  Al  Lloyds* ;  dimensions,  385  by  52  by  29.6  feet ;  molded,  cubic 
capacity  432,979  cubic  feet;  10  knots  on  28  tons  consumption;  triple  englm*fi, 
amidship;  cylinders,  25  inches,  40  inches,  68  inches  by  48-lnch  stroke;  surface 
condenser,  3  boilers,  S.  E.  tubular,  180  pounds  working  pressure ;  water  ballast, 
1483  t.  in  C.  D.  B.,  F.  and  A.,  P.  T. ;  5  hatches,  10  steam  winches,  steam  wind- 
lass, steam-steering  gear ;  1  deck  laid,  steel,  'tween  deck,  7.6  feet ;  12  derricks, 
4  derrick  posts;  wood-grain  divisions,  coefficient,  '783;  steam  heating,  bilge 
keels ;  four  18-inch  vents  each  hold ;  ice  room ;  steam-ash  hoist ;  Morrison  25  t 
evaporator ;  F.  water  condenser,  1,500  gallons,  etc.  Net  register,  2,955.  Price, 
$315,000. 

No.  15. — 8,150  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  24.3  feet  draft  Built 
1913  of  steel,  highest  British  corporation ;  dimensions,  385  by  52.1  by  29.6  feet ; 
molded,  cubic  capacity,  430,208  cubic  feet  grain,  or  409,047  cubic  feet  bales; 
9.5  to  10  knots  on  27  tons  ordinary  consumption ;  triple  engines,  amidship ;  cyl- 
inders, 25  inches,  40  inches,  68  inches  by  48-inch  stroke;  surface  condenser, 
3  S.  EL  tubular  boilers,  180  pounds  working  presure;  water  ballast,  1,430  t, 
C.  D.  B.  and  peaks;  6  hatches;  10  steam  winches;  steam  windlass;  steam- 
steering  gear ;  1  deck  laid,  steel ;  1  spare  room  for  passenger  accommodation ; 
12  derricks  and  tables;  4  derrick  posts;  grain  divisions;  spare  propeller; 
shafts;  evaporator  and  heater;  also  winch  condenser.  Net  register,  2,954. 
Price,  $340,000. 

Above  steamers  are  under  British  registry. 

No.  16. — Steamship  built  of  steel,  to  carry  passengers  and  cargo ;  twin  screw ; 
built,  1894;  engines,  triple;  indicated  horsepower,  2,500;  length,  383.4  feet; 
breadth,  46  feet;  depth,  27.2  feet;  registered  gross  tonnage,  4,761;  electric 
light;  sub.  sig. ;  12  knots;  arranged  to  carry  16  first  and  second  class  passen- 
gers, 1,000  steerage.    Price,  $375,000. 

No.  17. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  137  first  and  second 
class,  1,260  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1894;  twin  screw;  engines,  triple;  In- 
dicated horsepower,  2,500 ;  length,  383.4  feet ;  breadth,  46  feet ;  depth,  27.2  feet ; 
registered  gross  tonnage,  5,640 ;  electric  light ;  sub.  sig. ;  12  knots.  Price 
$625,000. 

No.  18. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  120  first  and  second 
class,  1,344  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1899;  twin  screw;  engines,  triple;  speed, 

13  knots ;  indicated  horsepower,  3,200 ;  length,  428.9  feet ;  breadth,  54.3  feet ; 

<lepth,  39.4  feet,  registered  gross  tonnage,  7,414 ;  electric  light ;  sub.  sig.     Price, 

W2.5,000. 
No.  19. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  35  first  and  second 

<'lass,  206  third  class,  2,144  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1899;  twin  screw;  engines, 

n^adniple;  12^  knots;  Indicated  horsepower,  5,500;  length,  501  feet;  breadth, 

58.1  feet;   depth,  36.7  feet;   reglstere<l  gro.ss  tonnage,  10,058;   electric  light; 

^reless  telegraphy ;  sub.  sig.     Price,  $1,125,000. 
No.  20. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  210  first  class,  224 

secoml    class,    1,343    steerage;    built    of    steel,    1896;    twin    screw;    engines, 

quadruple;   speed,   IG  knots;    Indicated   horsepower,   7,000;    length,   523   feet; 

brejKlth,  GO.l  feet;  depth,  34.8  feet;  registered  gross  tonnage,  10,695;  electric 

lipht;  Stone  Lloyd  bulkhead  doors;  sub.  sig.     Price,  $1,250,000. 
No.  21. — Pas.senger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  110  first  class,  175 

^eocmd  class,  252  third  class,  1,660  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1896;  twin  screw; 

CDKines,  quadruple;  speed  16  knots;  Indicated  horsepower,  7,000;  length,  526.4 

feet;  breadth,  GO  feet;  depth,  34.6  feet;  registered  gross  tonnage,  10,915; 
electric  light ;  Stone  Lloyd  bulkhead  doors ;  sub.  sig. ;  wireless  telegraphy. 
Price,  $1,250,000. 

No.  22. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  133  first  and  second 
class,  1,450  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1901;  twin  screw;  engines,  quadruple; 
spee<l,  13  knots;  indicated  horsepower,  3,400;  length,  429.3  feet;  breadth,  54.3 
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feet ;.  depth,  39.6  feet ;  registered  gross  tonnage,  7,524 ;  electric  light ;  s 
Price,  $812,500. 
Above  steamers  are  under  German  registry. 


Exhibit  No.  9. 

Statement  shotoing  vessels  purchased  hy  the  Navy  during  the  Spanish- At 
War,  the  price  paid  for  each,  and  the  disposiUon  made  of  those  not  r 
property  of  the  Navy. 


Name. 


Abarenda. 
Aooomac.. 

Active 

Afleen 

Aiax 

Albany 

Alexander. 

Alice 

Apache 

Arethusa. . 

Badger 

Brutus 

Buffalo 

Caesar 

Cassius 

Celtic 

Cheyenne.. 
Oiickasaw. 
Choctaw... 


Furrhaee 
price. 


Culgoa. 
Dixie.. 


Dixie. 

DoroUiea 

Eagle 

East  Boston. 


EUrida.. 

Enquirer. 

Frolic... 


Glacier , 

Gloucester 

Gov.  Russell. 

Hannibal 

Hawk , 

Hector , 

Hercules 

Hist 

Hornet , 

Huntress 

Inca , 

Iris 

Iroquois 

Justin 

Kanawha 

Lebanon 

Leonidas 

Manly 

Marcellus. 

Massasoit 

Mayflower. . . 

Merrimao 

Modoc 

Mohawk 

Nanshan . . . . . 

Nero 

New  Orleans. 

Nezinsoot 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Osceola 

Panther 

Pawnee 

Peoria 

Piscataqua.. 

Pompey 

Pontiao 

Potomac 

Powhatan . . . 

Prairie 

Rainbow 

Resolute 


$175,000.00 

40,000.00 

75,000.00 

55.000.00 

267,657.60 

1,207,644.13 

206,825.25 

19,000.00 

54,510.00 

218,992.50 

367,000.00 

215,000.00 

550.00a00 

175,194.00 

160,594.50 

340,900.00 

19,639.05 

15.000.00 

82,500.00 

247,704.86 

575,000.00 

187,500.00 

110.000.00 

57,500.00 

50,000.00 

80.000.00 

115,000.00 

340,550.00 
225,00a00 

71,000.00 
147.941.60 

50.000.00 
200.00a00 

40.000.00 

05,ooaoo 

117,500.00 
275,000.00 

35,000.00 
145,000.00 
150,000.00 
145,000.00 

50,000.00 
225,000.00 
147,941.60 

24,2.'50.00 

90,000.00 

30,000.00 
430,000.00 
342,000.00 

30,000.00 

44,000.00 

1,'»5,728.00 

315,000.00 

1,430,091.50 

30,000.00 
200,000.00 

60,000.00 
100,000.00 
375,000.00 

25,000.00 
100,000.00 
130,000.00 
111,929.50 

30,000.00 
125,300.00 

42,500.00 
575,000.00 
176,250.00 
475,000.00 


Sold  or  tnmsfBrred  to— 


Sell 


Madrigal  &  Co.,  Cavite,  P.  I. 


Transferred  to  War  Department. 


Transferred  to  War  Department 

G.  I>.  Kuper  A  Bros., 
Reichert  Towing  Line, 


G.  D.  Kuper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
~  •  •       Toii  ■ 


Andrew  J.  Phillfoe,  H.  L.  Maynard,  T.  J.  Wool, 
J.  L.  Watson,  Portsmouth,  va. 


Transferred  to  War  Department 

Transferred  to  War  Department  without  reim- 
bursement. 


City  of  Boston,  Mass . 


Metropolitan  Coal  Co. 


H.M.  Olsen 

Nathan  S.  Stem,  New  Orleans. 


E.  F.  Lucenbach,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Transferred  to  War  Department. 


H.  P.  Booth,  New  York. 


Transferred  to  War  Department. 
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0.111111  prt.*. 

„_,_ 

111 
lis 

600,000.0) 

.S:!!S:gS 

H>,oao.Da 

u,oa«.oo 

WIS 

i,aa.»> 

m,327.S0 

75,000.00 

UO,  000.00 
3W,0OD.OO 

x.ooaoo 

iii 

8^se7.x 

178,70.00 

WiUtBain7& 

Tow 

1S.3«,3S9.29 

Exhibit  No.  9A, 

Uil  0/  vea(el«  purchated  by  Cnited  State*  Xavp  dttrinff  the  Spant»h-American 
War,  ihoiDinff  namei  before  pKrchate,  datet  of  purcftoae,  and  namsi  of  prs- 
vioM  otmtert. 


Nini«b«tor8punlm»e. 

purchMB.                      Previous  ownwi. 

Uv.  »,ises|  J.B.LBdtw. 
Apr.    e.ISM     Henty  U.  FiBElu. 

B.L.  PJereeeitale. 

SS|S|K"rl*iS.L.... 

wJtwA.LncEmlmck: 
*ti»i 

SSST"^ 

'h/-'"^ 

Luckenbwk  S  Co. 

Do. 
StBQilurd  on  Co. 

w^P"*"^" 

i^:  i:\Z 

"■As.".' 

Ubt.  18,lf>99     Olden  Owlet  eirtate. 

js'sfsiiii;::;;;;;::: 

^.■.::::::::.: 

Apr.     I,18W 
Apr      8.  IMS 

Apr.    e,lSD8 
July  I1,18BS 

DoalonToBboBlCo. 
Southern' 1-actfic  Co. 

BtMllIwi  GoTMnnimt. 

ISJotta 

irtiSii^iKY™.:::::: 
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<^(>Dt 


Hohawfc... 


BmUlui  aorefmnaut. 


Cbimt  *  Ibnil* 
John  H.  Worth. 


BUndud  on  Co. 

Red  D  Lbu  SIsam'ship  Co. 


Apr!  I 


David  Dmra,  Jr. 

EDtBw  Tatapkba. 

Harchuiti  A  Ulnm^  LIm. 

If inl'tt  A  Chspman. 
PlitlMMphI*  Pilot  A 


Bovftag  A  Areblbald. 


□Umatloiul  NnvlgaUan  Co 


Do. 

UarrlM  &  Chajpoun  Wruklug  Co 

P«dcr«l  Llna  {LdDdoD). 

wmiun  Lamb. 

IConui  Tawbix  Co. 

Fruwia  SUiJey  Holluid  [I-andoc 

N'aw  Blug  Star  Llna  SUamin  ( 


,    Ttwmas  RoDaldiun. 
.    W,  J.  Coamm. 

Frank  H.  UcQueaun. 


I.tt.OaaUt. 
Dr.  Seward  Wabb. 
'  JohD  Roach  A  Co. 
Henry  R.  Wolcott. 


7, 1M«  t  John  P.  C 
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Exhibit  No.  10. 

NaVT  DKPABnOENT, 

Washington,  November  15,  1915. 
0.  WnxiAM  O.  McADoa 
Secretary  of  the  Treaiury. 

It  Dbab  lis.  Skcrrabt:  1.  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant  re- 
sting information  regarding  vessels  chartered  by  the  Navy  daring  the 
iDish-American  War,  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  that  there  was  paid  to 
'■  International  Navigation  Go.  for  charter  and  running  expenses  of  vessels 
ODging  to  tliat  company  as  follows : 

fUDShip  8t.  Paul $377, 552. 55 

nmship  fifl.  LouU 475, 778. 46 

amship  New  York 377, 891. 44 

amship  Paris 334, 911. 05 

$1,566,183.00 

addition  to  above  there  was  allowed  the  International  Navi- 
ation  Go.  for  restoration  of  the  vessels  to  their  original  con- 

ition  as  first-class  transatlantic  passenger  ships 

ty  days*  charter  while  undergoing  repairs 

Jeru-ater  repairs  to  steamship  St.  Paul  and  steamship    St. 
xiuii 


647,ooaoo 

540,000.00 
21,860.00 


Total  paid  to  International  Navigation  Go 2, 774, 508. 40 

.  There  was  also  chartered  from  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 


i  steamship  City  of  Peking,  for  81  days. 

1  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia — 

boat  No.  S,  at  the  nominal  price  of 


31, 000. 00 
1.00 


Total 2, 805, 504. 40 

Sincerely,  yours, 

JosEPHus  Daniet^,  Secretary. 


EhCHIBIT  No.  11. 

Hmen  actual  sales  of  ships  in  March,  1915,  and  February,  1916,  as  taken  from 

Shipping  Illustrated,  a  monthly  publication. 


Name. 


1. 1015: 

alhanimi British. 

ftllsof  Orcfayi ' do. 

"    •-- ' do. 


Nation. 


poUo 
eidenl'achi.... 
ary.  1016: 

Qcma^ 

e5U)« 

ra-Kar« 

arl  of  Douglas  *. 


German 

British 

Norwegian. 

do 

British 


Gross 
tons. 


4,662 
4,004 
8,774 
4,217 

4,062 
2,(»4 
4,777 
4,267 


Dead 
weight. 


7,700 
8.000 
6.200 
6,900 

8.900 
8,500 
7,850 
7,360 


Bunt. 


1006 
1007 
1005 


1013 
1806 
1011 
1006 


Sold  Cor— 


1345,000 
300,000 
206,000 
212,600 

000,000 
260.060 
500,000 

585,000 


32910—16- 


1  The  average  price  of  these  4  ships  was  $64  per  gross  ton. 
<  The  average  price  of  these  4  ships  was  $138  per  gross  ton. 

—25 
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Exhibit  No.  12. 

Comparative  statement  of  ocean  freight  rates  on  grain  and  cotUm,  as  of  July  i, 
1914  (before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war),  and  Feb.  10, 1916, 


Name  of  port. 


Baltimore: 

Cotton,  per  bale. 


Wheat,  per  bushel 

Boston: 

Cotton,  per  bale 

Wheat,  per  bushel 

Charleston,  cotton,  per  bale. 
QalveRton: 

Cotton,  per  bale 

Wheat,  per  bushel 

New  Orleans: 

Cotton,  per  bale 

WTieat,  per  bushel 

New  York: 

Cotton,  per  bale 

WTieat,  per  bushel 

Norfolk: 

Cotton,  per  bale 

Wheat,  per  bushel 

Philadelphia: 

Cotton,  per  bale 

Wheat,  per  bushel 

Savannah,  cotton,  per  bale. 


Liverpool. 


July  1, 
1914. 


Feb.  10, 
1916. 


$1.75    I    S12.50 

.03  :{ 


1.30 
.07i 

l.GO 

1.00 
.05 

1.75 


{    :S?  I 


1.15 

.04 

1.50 


48 
52i 


13.75 

<.42 

15.00 

15.00 
.57 

15.00 

15.00 
«.48 

12.00 
15.00 

.44 

12.50 

*.m 

14.25 


Increase. 


PercnU. 
614 

1,500 
1,050 


{ 


1,054 
660 

83S 
562 

1,400 
8G(H- 

620 
757 
&33 
529 

987 

1,050+ 

850 


Rotterdfttn. 


July  1, 
1914. 


} 


SI.  75 
.03 


1.40 


Feb.  10, 
1916. 


IS11.25 
s  15.00 


1.60 
.08i  !{ 

1.25 
.00 


11.25 
.50 
.60 

15.00 


1}  »•"«  i{ 


1.15 

.04 

1.50 


15.00 

17.50 

.48 

.54 

13.80 

.30 

12.50 


PereeiU. 

757 


60 

489 

601 

1,100 


7S7 
9» 


l,llll> 

73 


»  Full  cargo. 


« Other. 


Not  quoted. 


*  Plus  5  per  cent. 


Exhibit  No.  13. 

Citizens  arriving  and  departing,  sh^non  by  months,  during  the  seven  months 

ended  February,  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  respectively. 


Aomist 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 
January... 
Fabmaiy.. 

Total 


Arriving. 


1913-14 


29,771 

42.001 

23,620 

10.858 

8,896 

6,428 

7,174 


1914-15 


31,856 
44,556 
19,897 
8,0W 
4,725 
3,716 
4,209 


128,748  j  117,039 


191&-16 


4,982 
4,726 
3,866 
3,453 
3,078 
3,050 
3,222 


Departing. 


1913-14 


26.278 
12,083 
20,055 
14,309 
10,364 
17.268 
12.851 


26,377  I  113,158 


1914-15 


23.338 
4,981 
4,900 
4,790 
5,148 
6,708 
4.639 


54,380 


MU-li 


4.0 


»,<» 


.1 


Exhibit  14. 


P.  H.  W.  Ross,  president  of  the  National  Marine  I>eagae  of  the  United  Statei 
of  America,  say.**: 

«*  e  e  e  The  subject  of  a  national  merchant  marine  is  most  vital  to  the  IwU* 
▼idual  business  man  for  the  reason  that  even  if  his  own  particular  buslDesB  H 
fairly  well  taken  care  of  by  the  existing  shipping  facilities  of  to-day,  it  is  by  BO 
means  true  that  the  business  of  his  (home  market  or  American)  cnstomenfi 
adequately  accommodated,  and  certainly  no  one  needs  telling  that  the  sorcrt 
way  of  doing  good  business  is  to  have  a  prosperous  line  of  costomen;  and  ^ 
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can  not  tuiTe  universal  prosperity  in  normal  times  unless  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  tlie  entire  ran^^e  of  average  manufacturers  has  at  least  the  same  oppoiv 
tnnlty  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade  that  the  very  large  industries  I  hayd 
ref«-red  to,  by  force  of  circumstances,  have  been  compelled  to  create  for  them* 


The  productive  capacity  of  our  manufacturing  establfshments  throughoul 
the  country  has  so  far  exceeded  the  absorptive  powers  of  the  home  market  that 
In  four  months  the  country  can  produce  as  much  as  the  home  market  can  coi^ 
some  in  a  year ;  consequently,  if  we  expect  to  keep  down  overhead  charges,  to 
mn  our  mills  continuously,  and  to  hold  skilled  labor  in  place,  we  must  enor- 
mously Increase  the  sale  of  products  to  people  who  do  not  live  in  the  United 
States.  England  sells  55  par  cent  of  her  manufactures  to  people  living  outside 
of  her  national  workshop ;  Germany,  45  per  cent ;  the  United  States,  only  5  per 
cent 

**  Why  this  appalling  difference?  The  reason  is  very  clear ;  it  is  because  Ens- 
land  and  Germany  control  the  ocean  transportation  of  their  products  to  the 
ultimate  consumers  thereof;  we  do  not;  and  until  our  laws  are  such  that  the 
foT^gn-shipping  proposition  becomes  attractive  enough  for  American  citizens  to 
Invest  th^r  lives,  their  labor,  and  their  savings  therein,  never  will  be. 

''It  was  Bismarck  who  said  of  Germany:  'The  merchant-marine  service  te 
the  handmaid  of  all  other  industries,  and  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  mud 
commats.  On  the  day  when  the  freight  trade  is  given  over  to  foreigners  a 
mortal  blow  will  be  dealt  to  all  the  industries  of  the  country.' 


M 


U- 


KEATING  A  SfflPPING  BOARD,  A  NAVAL  ADXILIARY,  AND  A 

MERCHANT  MARINE, 


Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday^  February  17 ^  1916. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  the  Secretary 
if  Labor,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  been  a  Member  of  several  Congresses, 
ind  for  two  Congresses  a  member  of  this  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WILSON,  SECBETABT  OF 

LABOE. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desii'e  to  take  up  very 
much  of  the  time  of  the  committee.  If  I  did  undertake  to  do  so, 
it  would  simply  be  to  a  great  extent  a  repetition  of  that  which  has 
l^een  said  to  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McAdoo. 

I  concur  very  generally  in  the  viewpoints  he  has  expressed,  and 
anything  that  I  may  have  to  say  will  be  principally  supplemental 
to  that  which  he  has  said. 

To  my  mind  this  is  a  very  important  measure,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  line  of  commerce  that  is  not  en- 
tirely and  at  all  times  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Government.  It 
is  only  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Government  when  it  is  being 
carried  in  American  bottoms,  or  when  it  is  within  American  waters. 
At  all  other  times,  and  under  all  other  conditions,  it  is  out  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Government,  and  can  not  be  dealt 
with  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  you  would  deal  with  purely  internal 
affairs. 

That  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  dwindling  of  an  American 
mprchant  marine.  We  have  endeavored  to  deal  with  it  upon  the 
theory  that  we  could  handle  it  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  we 
handle  internal  affairs,  and  yet  our  vessels  have  had  to  go  out  in 
competition  with  the  vessels  of  all  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  build  up  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  at  an  early  period  unless  we  pursue  a  policy  similar 
to  the  one  outlined  in  this  bill.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  an  emergency,  but  is  needed  also  as  a 
permanent  institution.  It  is  an  emergency  measure,  because  capital 
invested  in  the  seagoing  trade  goes  there  for  exactly  the  same  reason 
that  it  goes  into  business  enterprises  on  land.  Capital  will  not  seek 
investment  on  the  sea,  even  when  it  can  find  profitable  investment 
there,  if  it  can  find  more  profitable  investment  somewhere  else. 
Capital  invested  in  vessels  will  not  engage  in  profitable  lines  of  trade. 
Jn  any  one  given  direction  if  it  can  find  more  profitable  trade  to 
engage  in. 

8S5 
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And  whenever  you  have  an  abnormal  condition,  such  as  we  are 
passing  through  at  the  present  time,  then  there  is  the  tendency  of 
mvcsted  capital,  capital  invested  in  vessels,  to  seek  to  utilize  tnose 
vessels  in  the  most  profitable  trade  available. 

When  men  engage  in  transportation  of  material  by  sea  their  pri- 
mary interest  is  in  the  profits  from  the  transportation.  Their  inter- 
est in  the  trade  itself  is  but  secondary.  Their  interest  in  it  is  only 
in  so  far  as  it  aifects  their  ability  to  secure  the  highest  possible 
profits  in  the  transportation  of  the  freight.  And  hence  when  abnor- 
mal conditions  arise,  instead  of  the  sea  business  of  the  United  States 
being  taken  care  of  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  that 
business,  the  commerce  of  the  sea  is  taken  care  of  in  accordance  with 
the  best  returns  that  can  be  secured  from  the  handling  of  that  com- 
merce. That  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible  for  the  takine 
of  vessels  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  that  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  testimony  here  this  afternoon.  They  were  taken  from  the 
Pacific  not  l)ecause  they  could  not  be  operated  profitably  on  the 
Pacific,  but  because  they  could  be  operated  more  profitably  on  the 
Atlantic. 

If  you  provide  means,  such  as  you  provide  here,  by  which  a  cor- 
poration controlled  by  the  United  States  (Sovernment.  the  stock 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government,  can  own  vessels  to  be 
utilized  in  such  trade  the  primary  object  of  which  would  be  to  take 
care  of  our  commerce  and  our  industrial  affairs  within  our  country 
rather  than  the  making  of  profits  out  of  transportation,  then  those 
vessels  could  be  utilized  whenever  an  emergencv  arose,  such  as  we 
are  facing  at  the  present  time;  if  we  owned  tliem  at  the  present 
time,  they  could  be  utilized  in  the  present  emergency  in  taking  care 
of  transportation  on  the  Pacific. 

It  does  not  follow  that  if  the  Government  engages,  through  a  cor- 
poration, in  lines  of  trade  where  private  capital  has  not  been  profit- 
ably engaged  in  the  past  that  it  would  necessarily  be  unprofitable 
for  the  Government.  The  only  thing  that  is  sure  in  connection  with 
it  is  that  private  capital  is  not  engaged  in  it.  That  it  may  have  bwn 
able  to  engage  in  that  line  of  trade  profitably  or  may  not  have  been 
able  to  engage  in  it  profitably  has  not  been  demonstrated  and  can 
not  be  demonstrated  until  you  have  made  the  actual  experiment. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  private  capital  will  engage  in  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  where  those  who  engage  in  it  have  not  at  least  the 
vision  that  it  can  be  engaged  in  profitably. 

The  Chaikman.  If  I  understand  it,  your  thought  is  this:  That  the 
Government  might  operate  vessels  without  loss  in  trade  where  pri- 
vate parties  might  not  care  to  operate  vessels  because  the  vision  of 
profits  would  not  be  sufficiently  inviting  for  them  to  provide  the 
service. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Exactly.  That  is  my  position — ^that  private  • 
capital  will  invest  where  it  believes  it  wilTget  the  greatest  returns. 
Private  capital  would  not  invest  oven  where  it  is  sure  it  can  secure 
a^  return  of  1,  2,  0,  or  10  per  cent  upon  the  investment  if  at  the  same 
time  in  some  other  line  of  investment  it  can  secure  returns  of  15  or 
20  per  cent.  So  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because  private  capitil 
is  not  engaged  in  it  that  it  can  not  be  operated  profitaoly. 

T  think  it  is  acknowledged,  so  far  as  our  Naval  Beservels  concemedf 
that  is,  so  far  as  our  auxiliary  vessels  for  our  Navy  is  oonoemed} 
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that  there  has  never  been  as  many  supplied  to  the  Navy  as  are  needed 
daring  periods  of  war.  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable ;  nor  would 
it  be  advisable  to  do  so  if  the  vessels  which  are  supplied  to  the  Navy 
in  times  of  peace,  sufficient  to  equip  it  in  time  of  war,  were  to  remain 
idle  during  all  the  periods  of  peace. 

We  never  know — we  never  can  know  for  any  great  length  of  time  in 
advance  just  when  we  may  be  forced  into  conflict,  whether  we  have 
the  present  size  of  Navy  or  a  larger  size  of  Navy ;  and  one  of  the  first 
things  essential  for  us  to  do  will  be  to  furnish  the  necessary  auxiliary 
vessels  to  make  our  war  vessels  the  most  highly  efficient  possible,    fi 
we  do  not  provide  by  these  means  the  necessary  auxiliary  vessels,  then 
we  will  have  to  do  in  the  future  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  when  war 
confronts  us — go  out  into  the  market  and  buy  the  vessels  that  are 
necessary,  and  equip  our  Navy  with  those  vessels  at  prices  which  are 
abnormal.    And  then,  if  we  continue  to  pursue  the  same  policy,  after 
our  use  of  them  is  over,  again  sell  them  at  a  loss.    I  submit  that  it  is 
better  economic  policy  to  provide  those  auxiliary  vessels  during  peri- 
ods of  peace  when  the  costs  are  more  likely  to  be  normal,  to  be  utilized 
during  those  periods  of  peace  in  the  carrying  of  the  commerce  of  our 
conntry  in  the  manner  that  has  been  suggested  in  this  bill. 

So  far  as  the  bill  itself  is  concerned  generally,  I  concur  in  the 
principles  embodied  in  it.  But  there  are  some  suggestions  of  amend- 
ment that  I  desire  to  make  and  to  assign  my  reasons  for  them.  One 
of  those  has  been  discussed  by  Secretary  McAdoo  to-day.  In  section 
3,  page  4,  after  the  word  "  Tutuila  "  in  line  14,  I  would  insert  the 
words: 

"  or  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  connection  with  and  incident  to  the 
transportation  of  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the  islands  of  Porto  Kico,  Guam, 
and  Tutuila." 

And  I  would  do  that  for  what  seems  to  me  to  be  sound  economic 
principles.  I  believe  that  privilege  should  be  given  to  all  vessels  that 
come  under  American  registry  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  give 
it  to  these  vessels.  But  there  is  a  stronger  economic  reason  why  that 
privilege  should  be  given  to  these  vessels.  It  is  contemplated,  as  one 
of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  that  we  shall  go  out  into  all  parts  of  the 
World  and  build  up  commerce  with  other  nations.  The  building  up 
process  means  that  you  will  not  always  be  able  to  get  a  full  cargo 
from  port  to  port.  It  will  be  necessary  during  the  building-up 
process  to  take  cargoes  from  various  ports  in  our  country  to  various 
ports  of  the  country  to  which  you  are  destined,  or  possibly  to  differ- 
ent countries;  and  in  coming  back  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  cargoes 
or  parts  of  cargoes  from  various  ports  of  the  country  from  which 
yon  come  to  various  ports  in  this  country. 

If  your  vessel  starts  from  South  American  countries  with  cargoes, 
part  of  which  are  to  be  delivered  at  Galveston,  part  at  Charleston, 
part  at  Baltimore,  and  part  at  Boston,  when  it  reaches  Galveston 
and  discharges  a  part  of  its  cargo  destined  for  that  port  it  can  not, 
unless  you  adopt  an  amendment  of  this  kind,  fill  up  the  balance  of 
its  cargo  space  with  cargo  from  Galveston  to  any  other  of  the  United 
States  ports.  When  it  goes  to  Charleston  the  same  situation  con- 
fronts it.  And  so  it  is  compelled  to  carry  a  part  cargo  from  the  first 
port  of  call  to  the  final  port  of  call  without  having  the  opportunity 
of  taking  on  coastwise  cargo,  which  should  bear  part  of  the  burden 
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of  transportation  when  it  is  traveling  in  that  direction  any  way. 
The  inevitable  result  will  be  that  if  it  is  operated  at  cost  even,  the 
inevitable  result  must  be  that  the  cargoes  carried  between  the 
different  ports  of  the  United  States  and  different  foreign  ports  must 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  the  cost  of  the  vessel  plying  between  the 
different  ports,  but  with  a  part  cargo  between  those  pomts. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  this  amendment  one  of 
these  vessels  might  be  a  profit-earning  venture  while  without  it  it 
might  lose  money. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes.  Suppose  you  had  a  vessel,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  has  the  right  which  will  be  gi'anted  by  this  amendment; 
it  comes  to  Galveston  with  a  full  cargo  from  South  America 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  you  were  trying  to  establish  a  line. 

Secretary  Wilson.  While  we  were  tiying  to  establish  a  line.  It 
comes  to  Galveston  with  a  full  cargo  from  South  America;  it  dis- 
poses of  part  of  its  cargo  there;  it  takes  on  cargo  from  Galveston  to 
Charleston  to  fill  in  that  poi-tion  of  its  cargo  space  which  has  been 
vacated  by  the  cargo  it  discharged  at  Galveston.  It  charges,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  local  rates  for  transpoilation  of  that  cargo  from 
Galveston  to  Charleston.  Then  when  it  gets  to  Charleston  it  dis- 
charges another  portion  of  its  foreign  cargo ;  it  takes  on  another  por- 
tion of  domestic  cargo;  it  discharges  also  a  portion  of  its  domestic 
cargo ;  it  takes  on  more  domestic  cargo  to  fill  in  the  space  vacated,  and 

foes  on  to  Baltimore,  does  the  same  thing  there,  and  then  goes  on  to 
Philadelphia,  to  Boston,  to  New  York,  to  Providence,  or  any  other 
point  along  our  coast.  The  entire  cost  of  operation,  so  far  as  that 
space  is  concerned,  is  borne  by  the  coastwise  trade,  and  the  only  cost 
that  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  foreign  commerce  would  be  the  por- 
tion of  the  space  that  it  actually  occupied.  Your  vessels,  operated 
imder  those  circumstances,  miglit  very  readily  operate  at  a  profit, 
where  if  they  were  compelled  to  carry  complete  cargoes  between  port 
and  port  they  would  be  compelled  to  operate  at  a  loss. 

And  so,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  I  would  give  to  those  vessels 
the  right  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  connection  with  and  in- 
cident to  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  with  the  insular 
possessions  which  have  been  enumerated  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  RowE.  But  that  only  affects  foreign-built  ships;  domestic- 
built  ships  can  do  that  now? 

Secretary  Wii^on.  Domestic-built  ships  can  do  that  now,  but  for- 
eign-built ships  can  not  do  that.  Those  are  the  ones  that  will  be 
affected,  the  foreign-built  ships. 

I  would  insert  a  similar  amendment  wherever  the  same  line  of 
statement  occurs  in  the  bill,  such  as  in  section  4,  on  page  5,  in  line  18, 
after  the  word,  "  Tutuila  "  I  would  insert  the  same  words,  and  in 
section  8,  on  page  10,  line  25,  after  the  word  "  Tutuila  "  I  would  in- 
sert the  same  language,  except  that  I  would  use  ''and"  instoid 
of  "or." 

Then,  in  section  11,  where  you  provide  for  a  naval  reserve,  I  would 
make  it  more  clear  than  it  now  is,  that  in  return  for  the  money  yoa 
undertake  to  ^ve  to  those  who  join  the  naval  reserve  you  get  some 
returns  in  training.  It  is  possible  that  the  language  used,  ^  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  the  approval  of  the  board,"  could  be  construed  to  include  train- 
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ing.  But  in  order  that  it  be  made  clear  that  it  would  include  train- 
ing I  would  insert,  after  the  word  "  regulations,"  the  words  "  and 
with  such  requirements  for  training,"  so  that  it  would  read,  '^  Under 
such  regulations  and  with  such  requirements  for  training  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board,"  in  order  to  make  the  paragraph  entirely  clear. 

I  listened  to-day  to  the  discussion  concerning  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  this  bill,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  provided,  "  and  hereafter  no  vessel  registered  or  enrolled 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  to  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  foreign  registry  without  the  approval  and  consent  of 
said  board,"  and  so  on.  I  think  I  understand  and  I  fully  sympathize 
with  the  purposes  of  that  section ;  but  I  fear  that  in  order  to  get  away 
from  one  difliculty  you  are  creating  another  economic  difficulty  which 
will  be  still  worse. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe  there  have  been  a  great 
many  vessels  that  have  come  under  American  registry.  Some  of 
them  will  undoubtedly  remain  whether  we  pass  this  measure  or  not. 
Some  of  them  may  leave  American  registry  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over  if  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  not  adopted.  If  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  or  this  portion  of  this  section,  it  is  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  foreign  vessel  owners  to  take  refuge  under  our 
registry  during  periods  of  world  disturbances  and  then  after  the 
world  disturbance  is  over  to  leave  the  American  registry. 

Mr.  Greene.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there:  Would  that 
provision  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  board?  It  does  not  say 
that  they  shall  not  do  it  if  the  board  sees  fit  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  am  coming  to  that  phase  of  it.    It  does  not 
make  it  impossible  for  the  vessel  under  American  registry  to  leave 
American  registry;  what  it  does  do  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  a 
vessel  to  leave  American  registry  without  first  having  secured  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  board. 
Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  and  if  it  were  possible  then  they  could  not  do  it; 
i     if  they  could  not  get  their  approval  they  might. 
■        Secretary  Wilson.  Without  having  the  consent  or  approval  of 
I     the  board  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  transfer  from  Amer- 
'     ican  registry.    Now,  suppose  you  had  had  a  provision  of  that  kind  in 
{     existence  when  the  war  began ;  how  many  of  those  vessels  that  have 
come  under  American  registry  since  then  would  have  come  under 
American  registry  with  this  kind  of  a  provision,  that  they  could 
not  without  the  consent  of  the  board  leave  that  registry  ?    They  would 
have  remained  there  under  the  flags  under  which  they  were  operat- 
ing or  they  would  have  gone  under  some  other  neutral  flag  where  a 
complete  title  remained  to  their  vessel. 

Mr.  Curry.  There  are  very  few  foreign  countries  that  permit  that 
now. 

Secretary  Wilson.  There  are  quite  a  few  that  permit  it,  and  those 
that  do  not  permit  it,  in  my  judgment  (and  I  do  not  present  this  as 
a  hard  and  fast  idea  from  which  there  would  be  no  retreat  on  my 
part;  I  am  presenting  the  thought  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  such  action  as  it  may  see  fit  to  give  it)  it  occurs  to  m& 
that  if  vou  undertake  to  limit  the  title  which  the  owner  has  to  his 
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property,  by  saying  to  him  that  he  can  not  dispose  of  that  property 
except  by  and  with  the  consent  of  a  board  herein  created,  the  men 
who  are  going  to  engage  in  the  overseas  trade  may  have  their  ves- 
sels built  in  American  ports,  may  have  them  built  abroad,  but  wher- 
ever they  have  them  built  they  will  have  them  registered  where  they 
have  the  most  complete  title  to  their  vessels;  and  instead  of  building 
up  a  merchant  marine  it  would  simply  result  in  our  retaining  what 
we  already  have,  which  is  not  great,  and  prevent  us  from  securing 
more  in  the  future.  I  may  be  entirelj"  wrong  in  my  economic 
analysis  of  the  operation  of  that  section,  but  I  commend  it  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  when  I  started  in  that  what  I  had  to 
say  would  be  supplemental  to  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  said.  I  merely  in  addition  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  labor  movement,  which  comprises  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  citizenship,  is  interested 

Mr.  Hardy.  Before  you  leave  that  question  you  last  suggested. 
You  suggested  it  rather  as  a  fear  than  as  a  conclusion  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes. 

JVIr.  Hardy.  Now,  as  to  American-built  vessels,  which  have  always 
had  the  privilege  of  the  coastwise  trade  when  under  our  flag  and  oiir 
register :  As  a  matter  of  conclusion,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be 
any  danger  with  that  provision  remaining  there  (and  I  am  like  vou, 
I  have  the  fear,  but  I  have  not  decided),  any  likelihood  of  an 
American-built  vessel  prizing  so  highly  its  privilege  to  sell  abroad 
that  it  would  decline  to  come  under  this? 

Secretary  Wilson.  There  is  that  possibility.  ^  You  limit  the  market 
by  this  provision.  You  limit  the  market  in  which  a  vessel  can  be  sold 
whenever  the  owner  desires  to  dispose  of  the  vessel.  It  is  limited  to 
purchasers  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  By  limiting  the 
market  in  which  it  can  be  sold  you  thei-eby  decrease  the  possible  value 
of  the  vessel  itself,  and  that  would  apply  to  the  vessel,  whether  it 
were  an  American-built  vessel  or  whether  it  were  a  foreign-built 
vessel  that  had  once  come  under  our  registry. 

I  can  understand  fully  why  a  provision  of  this  kind  should  be 

E laced  in  the  bill,  to  be  applied  to  all  vessels  which  are  leased  or  sold 
y  this  board,  because  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  board 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  not  that  apply  here  to  the  same  extent? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Oh,  no:  it  does  more  than  that;  because  one  of 
the  purposes  for  the  creation  of  this  board  and  the  giving  to  them 
of  the  powere  which  they  have  is  to  give  them  control  over  vesseb 
which  may  be  used  as  auxiliary  vessels  as  well  as  for  the  expansion 
of  our  commerce.  So  that  I  can  understand  fully  why  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  provision  in  this  section  whereby  those  xeaxli 
which  are  leased  by  the  board,  or  sold  by  the  board,  would  still  re- 
main under  American  registry,  and  could  not  be  disposed  of  other- 
wise. But  this  goes  to  a  broader  field,  and  asserts  that  no  vessel  un- 
der American  registry  can  be  transferred  without  the  consent  of  the 
board,  and  I  fear  the  economic  effect  of  a  provision  of  that  kind  in 
this  law. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Right  there.  Perhaps  you  are  right  about  this  bill, 
but  I  was  going  to  say  the  fear  you  express  is  probably  intended  to  be 
met  by  the  permisison  that  the  board  may  give  the  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel, so  that  I  appi-ehend  it  was  supposed  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
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could  always  set  the  consent  of  the  board  to  sell  the  vessel  unless  it 
was  in  time  oi  war,  when  the  needs  of  our  country  required  that  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  should  be  refused  the  permission.  In  other 
words,  in  normal  times  if  some  excessive  demand  somewhere  else 
should  enable  the  shipowner  to  go  elsewhere  and  get  a  price  for  his 
vessel  he  would  have  no  trouble  m  getting  permission  to  sell ;  but  if 
we  had  a  condition  like  that  which  exists  now,  when  we  needed  the 
vessel  worse  than  any  other  country,  even  though  some  other  country 
might  in  stress  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  vessel,  I  ap- 
prehend he  could  not  sell.  I  think  the  granting  to  the  board  of  the 
right  to  give  consent  was  intended  to  meet  the  objection  you  have  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  Curry.  In  other  words,  put  it  this  way:  At  the  present  time 
we  are  losing  nearly  as  much  tonnage  as  we  are  gaining ;  that  is,  we 
have  gained,  under  the  law  passed  last  year,  some  tonnage,  but  we 
have  sold  a  great  many  ships  to  foreign  owners,  and  they  have  trans- 
ferred to  their  flag.  Donx  you  thiiSc  that  in  a  condition  like  that 
confronting  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  that  this  board  or 
some  other  board  ought  to  have  the  authority  to  say,  in  a  condition 
of  this  kind,  that  an  American  ship  ought  not  to  be  sold  to  a  foreign 
owner? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  only  time  that 
such  power  should  exist  in  any  governmental  authority  as  applied 
to  our  vessels  is  during  a  period  when  the  President  has  declared  our 
neutrality  because  of  wars  existing  abroad  or  during  a  period  when 
we  are  at  war  ourselves;  and  I  do  not  believe  this  power  should  be 
granted  to  a  board  under  any  other  conditions  than  these  abnormal 
conditions. 

Mr.  Curry.  This  board  would  undoubtedly  authorize  the  sale  of 
American  ships  in  times  of  world  peace. 

Secretary  Wilson.  It  is  optional  with  them,  however 

Mr.  Curry.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Wilson  (continuing).  As  to  whether  they  will  or  not, 
and  it  will  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  concept  that  the  board 
i  has  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  particular  act  as  to  whether  they  do  or 
not.  And  upon  the  face  of  it  it  seems  to  have  the  appearance  of 
endeavoring  to  retain  under  American  registry  every  vessel  that  takes 
out  American  registry.  And  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  you  under- 
take to  retain  those  who  come  under  American  registry  you  are  apt 
by  that  very  act  to  prevent  them  from  taking  American  registry. 
That  is  the  thing  that  I  fear,  and  I  throw  it  out  merely  as  a  sugges- 
tion and  not  as  an  absolute  conclusion. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  am  sorry  I  broke  in  on  your  speech ;  but  that  is  one 
of  the  best  features  in  the  bill,  according  to  my  judgment,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  take  the  stand  you  do. 

Secretary  Wilson.  As  I  have  stated,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  labor  movement,  representing  a  large 
portion  of  our  citizenship,  is  interested  in  the  passage  of  a  measure 
of  this  kind. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  while  I  have  suggested  some  amend- 
ments I  have  suggested  them  purely  because  I  believe  they  will  make 
a  more  perfect  bill  than  you  have  before  you ;  that  it  will  accomplish 
the  purpose  you  seek  to  accomplish  better  by  having  the  amendments 
I  have  suggested  introduced  than  it  would  otherwise.    But  whether 
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the  amendments  are  accepted  by  the  committee  or  are  not  accepted 
by  the  committee,  I  believe  that  the  great  purpose  that  is  sought  to 
be  accomplished  bv  the  bill  will  be  met  to  such  an  extent  by  the  bill 
us  it  stands  now  that  I  for  one  would  not  jeopardize  the  passage  of 
the  measure  by  insisting  upon  any  amendment  to  it 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  November  16, 1915,  adopted  a  resolution  (resolution  No.  38) 
indorsing  this  particular  kind  of  legislation,  and  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  preamble  and  the  resolutions  in  the  record,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  may  be  done.  (The 
resolution  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment.) 

Secretarv  Wilson.  The  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Seamen's  tJnion  of  America,  in  convention  at  San  Francisco,  Auffust 
4, 1915,  also  adopted  resolutions  favorable  to  this  kind  of  legislation^ 
which  I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the  record.  And  the  thirty- 
third  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  L^bor 
adopted  similar  resolutions,  which  I  would  like  to  have  included 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  so  ordered,  without  objection.  (The 
resolutions  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment.) 

Mr.  Curry.  I  notice,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  agree  on  the  proposition  that  this  bill 
is  providing  machinery  for  the  permanent  entry  of  the  Government 
into  the  shipping  business.  But  upon  that  proposition  you  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  do  not  agree.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury says  that  this  is  a  temporary  emergency. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  that  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  As  I  understand  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's  position,  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Government  going  into  the  shipping  business  and  a  corporation 
going  into  the  shipping  business  in  which  the  Government  owns  s 
majority  or  all  of  the  stock,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
makes  a  very  decided  distinction  between  the  two. 

I  feel  that  this  is  tlie  luaniier  in  whicli  this  matter  should  be 
handled :  It  should  be  handled  through  a  corporation  instead  of 
handling  it  directly  through  the  Government.  If  you  undertake  to 
handle  it  directly  through  the  Government,  then  you  would  have  to 
amend  your  laws  i-elative  to  going  into  the  Court  of  Claims.  As  it 
is  now,  no  one  can  sue  the  Government  without  going  into  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  having  an  adjudication  of  the  question  in  dispute. 
Then  before  you  can  recover,  no  matter  what  has  been  aw*arded  by 
the  Court  of  Claims,  you  have  to  come  to  Congress  and  secure  the 
passage  of  a  bill  autliorizing  the  payment  of  the  amount  awarded  by 
the  Court  of  Claims.  That  machinery  would  have  to  be  amended 
entirely  before  the  Government  could  go  into  the  shipping  bunnesB 
direct.  But  when  you  undertake  to  organize  a  coriX)ration  and  own 
a  majority  or  all  of  the  stock  of  that  corporation,  then  that  corporm- 
tion  comes  under  the  same  laws  and  regulations  that  other  corpora- 
tions do,  and  can  sue  or  be  sued,  and  when  a  judgment  is  obtained  in 
the  courts  a  recoveiT  can  be  had  entirelv  in  the  same  manner  as  ra- 
covery  is  secured  against  any  other  corporation. 
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Mr.  CuRRT.  That  statement  of  fact  and  law  is  understood,  I  think. 
I  was  very  careful  to  make  my  (juestion  very  explicit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  from  his  answer  I  think  he  disagrees  with 
you  in  your  conclusion.  I  asked  him  if,  in  his  opinion,  he  thought 
the  Government  at  any  time  in  the  future  would  be  called  on  to  ap- 
propriate more  than  this  $50,000,000  for  this  corporation,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  think  so.  Then  I  asked  him  if  it  was  a  temporary  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  this  proposition,  or 
whether  it  was  a  permanent  entry  by  the  Government  into  the  mer- 
chant marine  busmess,  through  this  corporation,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  think  it  was  a  permanent  entry.  You  and  the  Secretary  of  the- 
Treasury  seem  to  disa^ee  on  that. 

Secretary  Wilson.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  we  disagree  at  all.  I  think 
I  understand  the  Secretary's  position,  and  I  don't  think  we  disagree 
whatever.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  (and  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  takes  the  same  position)  can  at  this  time  say  what 
my  future  Congress  may  do,  or  what  any  future  administration  will 
recommend.  That  is  entirely  problematical,  and  there  is  no  man 
living  at  the  present  time  who  is  able  to  give  either  an  affirmative 
or  a  negative  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  a  future  Congress  or 
a  future  administration  is  likely'  to  do. 

Mr.  Curry.  But,  in  your  opmion,  it  is  a  permanent  entry  of  the 
Government  into  the  shipping  business  tlirough  this  corporation  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  a  law  it  would  stand 
until  it  was  amended  or  repealed. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  that  point,  Mr.  Curry,  if  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  into  the  business  permanently  to  supply  all  the  needs 
of  our  American  merchant  marine,  it  would  involve  the  expenditure 
of  much  more  than  $50,000,000,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  and  that  is  what  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  could  not  be  done  without  the  future 
action  of  Congress. 

Secretary  Wilson.  And  that  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  not  seem  to  be  est^^ential.  What  the  future  people  in  Congress 
or  the  future  people  administering  the  Government  may  look  upon 
as  being  essential  we  can  not  say,  of  course,  but  it  does  not  seem,  at 
the  present  time,  to  be  necessary  to  expend  more  than  is  proposed 
to  be  expended  in  this  bill.  As  was  so  clearly  stated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  the  influence  of  the  vessels  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  although  the  number  may  be  small,  the  influence 
which  they  will  wield  upon  transportation  by  sea  is  incalculable; 
but,  at  this  time,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  expenditure  of  more  than  the  $50,000,000  already  provided 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Curry.  In  Great  Britain  they  construct  ships,  or  they  have 
constructed  ships,  or  did  construct  ships  before  this  war,  cheaper 
than  we  do  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  difference  in  cost  should  be  so  great,  as  the 
material  in  the  ships  only  costs  about  three-eighths  or  1  per  cent 
more  than  in  this  country,  although  the  labor  is  considerably  higher. 
But  one  of  the  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  excessive  cost  of  ships 
in  this  country  over  Great  Britain  was  that  the  types  of  ships  are 
standardized  there. 
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Seci-etary  Wilson.  That  was  brought  out  very  clearly  in  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  committee  conducted  by  Judge'  Alexander  in  tiie 
Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  that  the  one  great  reason 
why  vessels  cost  more  for  building  in  this  country  than  they  do 
abroad  is  l)ecause  vessels  are  standardized  abroad.  The  different 
yards  build  certain  types  of  vessels  over  there,  while  in  our  yards 
they  build  various  types.  And  it  was  clearly  stated  to  our  committee 
during  the  bringing  out  of  that  testimony  that  men  may  go  to  the 
Clyde,  the  Tyne,  or  other  shipyards  there  and  ask  for  bids  for  build- 
ing certain  types  of  vessels  and  they  would  be  told  frankly  that  the 
ard  did  not  build  that  kind  of  vessel  and  they  would  not  bid  on  it, 
ut  they  would  refer  them  to  some  other  yard  where  they  built  that 
particular  type  of  vessel.  We  have  not  been  doing  that,  which  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  very  small  merchant  marine,  and 
there  has  not  been  the  same  opportunity  for  expansion  of  our  yank 
Now,  if  you  supplement  the  legislation  that  has  already  been  passed 
by  passing  legislation  of  this  character  and  build  up  a  big  merchant 
marine,  then  the  tendency  will  be  on  the  part  of  our  shipbuilders  to 
standardize  the  vessels  that  they  build  also. 

Mr.  CiJKRY.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  business.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  pass  any  law  ordering  them  to  do  that.  I  have  a  con- 
crete case  in  point.  The  Union  Iron  Works,  in  San  Francisco,  three 
or  four  years  ago  constructed  a  ship  on  a  bid  of  $1,000,000:  They 
constructed  identically  a  sister  ship,  from  the  same  plans  and  speci- 
fications, at  a  saving,  if  I  remember  correctly,  of  $200,000  or 
$300,000.  In  this  country,  for  every  ship,  nearly,  that  is  constructed 
or  built,  they  draw  separate  plans  and  specifications ;  they  have  not 
any  standard  form  or  type  of  ship,  but  when  they  do  build  more 
than  one  of  similar  type,  they  can  build  the  second  ship  cheaper 
than  the  first. 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  was  also  clearly  shown  to  the  committee, 

that  on  the  Lakes,  where  they  do  standardize,  we  build  ships  cheaper 

than  where  they  are  built  on  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  or  anywhere  else 

in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Uksolittion  No.  :W.  Adoptkd  ry  the  Amkrican  Federation  of  Labor  at  Its 
Convention  in  San  Franctsco,  Cat^,  November  16,  1915. 

Wlierens  the  American  Fe<leratlon  of  LalK)r  Is  unalterably  oppOHecl  to  ahip  sub- 
aldi(»s  which  take  public  moneys  f<»r  the  purpose  of  promoting  private  gain; 
and 

Whereas  an  American  merchant  marine  can  be  built  up  on  a  basis  that  will 
j;:ive  freiMlom  to  the  seamen  ami  safety  to  the  traveling  public  witliout  re- 
sorting to  subsidies;  and 

Whereas  the  present  world  crisis  has  demonstrated  that  the  building  up  of  an 
American  merchnnt  marine  is  t^ssential  for  the  extension  and  protection  of 
our  foreign  trade  and  vital  to  the  Interests  of  all  classes  of  our  people;  and 

Whereas  an  American'  merchant  marine,  with  an  American  personnel.  Is  the 
only  safe  method  of  providing  an  efre<'tlve  naval  auxiliary  which  will  pro* 
mote  our  connnerce  In  times  of  peace  and  furnish  us  the  means  of  defense  in 
times  of  danger:  and 

Whereas  private  capital  has  failed  during  the  past  50  years  to  develop  or  main- 
tain a  mercliant  marine  under  our  flag,  leaving  the  vital  Interests  of  tlie 
country  unprotwte<l  eith(T  by  the  building  and  opt^ration  of  the  necesnary 
ships  or  the  (*reatlon  of  a  trained  body  of  seamen,  uiK)n  whose  allegiance  the 
country  nuist  depend  In  a  crisis:  Th<T<?fore  be  It 

Resolred,  That  the  American  Fe<leratlon  of  Labor  Is  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  creation  by  the  United  States  Government  of  an  American  merchant 
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narine  to  be  manned  by  American  seamen  under  conditions  that  will  make 
;hem  -an  effective  naval  reserve,  and  recommends  to  the  Con^rress  of  the  United 
States  prompt  passage  of  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a  shipping  board 
Ebr  the  building  or  purchase  of  vessels  by  the  United  States  Government  to  be 
3perated  for  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade  under  conditions  that  will 
give  safety  to  the  traveler  and  freedom  to  the  seamen  and  to  be  available  as 
an  effective  naval  auxiliary  for  the  protection  of  our  country  in  time  of  war ; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  council  be  directed  to  present  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  that  all  affiliated  bodies 
be  advised  to  adopt  and  submit  the  substance  of  this  resolution  to  their  re- 
spective Senators  and  Congressmen. 


Resolution  No.  11,  Adopted  by  the  Nineteenth  Annual  (^Jonvention  of  the 

International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

August  4,  1915. 

Whereas  shipowners  and  their  associates  insist  that  they  can  not  operate 
vessels  under  the  American  flag  in  competition  with  vessels  under  the  flag  of 
some  other  nation  unless  they  be  permitted  to  run  their  vessels  in  their  own 
way  without  being  hampere<l  by  laws  and  rules  that  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  freedom  of  the  seamen  and  the  lives  of  passengers ;  and 
Whereas,  after  more  than  one  century  of  practically  such  condition,  the  United 
States,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  war  in  Europe,  found  itself  with  very 
few  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  practically  no  native  or  naturalized 
seamen  in  any  trade:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Inteiixational  Seamen's  Union  of  America  in  convention 
assembled.  That  we  favor  the  so-called  MpAdoo  shipping  bill  and  urge  its 
enactment  into  law. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  McAdoo, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  to  the  proper  committee  of  Congress;  and  to  the 
press;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  for  adoption,  and  our  delegates  there  be  instructed 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  furnish  said  convention  with  all  the  facts,  to  the 
end  that  the  labor  movement  of  the  country  be  fully  informed. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Thirty-Third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Illinois  State  Federation  of  I^abor  re  Ship-Purchase  Bill. 

October  22, 1915. 

Whereas  after  21  years  hud  elapsed  since  the  seamen's  bill  was  first  placed 
before  Congress,  after  testimony  filling  many  printed  volumes  had  been  heard, 
in  the  taiiing  of  which  the  shipowners,  including  representatives  of  foreign 
shipping  interests  in  person  and  by  attorneys,  were  given  every  opportunity  to 
disprove  the  claims  of  the  seamen,  after  careful  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate,  and  after  having  been  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  in  botli  Houses  on  numerous  occasions,  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
enacted  the  bill  into  tlie  law  now  known  as  the  seamen's  act ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  act  provides  freedom  and  an  opportunity  to  secure  Justice  for 
the  sailor,  promotes  safety  of  life  at  sea  for  the  traveling  public,  and  will 
make  possible  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant  marine  without  the 
aid  of  subsidies ;  and 

Whereas  the  shipping  Interests  are  clamoring  for  a  repeal  of  this  act,  the  ship- 
owners of  foreign  countries  using  their  American  partners  as  press  agents  to 
Influence  the  public  mind  against  the  law,  and  the  shipowners  in  the  American 
coastwise  trade  who  have  a  monopoly  by  law  (n<»  foreign  vessels  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  coastwise  trade,  although  there  Is  no  such  restrictions  as  to  the 
nationality  of  the  men  employed  on  such  vessels)  are  opposed  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  American  merchant  marine  In  the  over-sea  trade  because  more  Ameri- 
can vessels  means  more  competition  in  the  coastwise  trade;  and 
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Whereas  the  shipping  interests,  both  American  and  foreign,  continue  to  insist 
upon  the  repeal  of  the  law  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  slave  system  under 
which  seamen  can  be  and  are  forced  to  endure  involuntary  servitude,  the  ship- 
ping interest  claiming  that  such  slave  system  is  necessary  to  their  business; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  now  before  the  country,  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  and 
will  be  reintroduced  in  the  nert  Congress,  a  bill  known  as  the  ship-purchase 
bill  providing  for  the  purchase  and  operation  of  merchant  ships  by  the  United 
States  Grovernment ;  and 

Whereas  private  shipowners,  by  their  insistent  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the 
seamen's  act  and  the  continuation  of  the  slave  sjrstem  on  board  ship,  have 
again  furnished  proof  that  they  are  unfit  to  control  the  sea  commerce  of  the 
United  States:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  convention  assembled 
protest  any  and  every  attempt  to  repeal  or  enuisculate  the  seamen's  act:  And 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  also  hereby  urges  upon  Congress  the  necessity 
for  the  enactment  of  the  ship-purchase  bill,  providing  for  the  operation  by  the 
Government  of  properly  constructed,  equipped,  and  manned  vessels  in  thS^  mer- 
chant trade,  as  a  safeguard  to  the  Nation,  to  the  traveling  public,  and  to  the 
seamen,  against  the  greed  of  private  shipowners:  And  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  10  o^dock 
a.  m.  Friday,  February  18, 1916.) 


CREATING  A  SHIPPING  BOARD,  A  NAVAL  AUXILIARY,  AND  A 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 


CoMMrrrEE  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Friday^  February  18y  1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Joshua  W.  Alexander 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Devereux  Lake, 
manager  of  the  export  sales  office  of  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  whose  address  is  No.  41  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  He  will  call  our  attention  to  a  ver^  exasperating  condi- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  transportation  facilities  in  the  foreign 
trade. 

STATEMENT   OF   ME.    DEVEEEUX   LAKE,   41   BROADWAT,   NEW 
70BK,    MANAOEE    OF    THE    EXPORT    AND    EASTERN    SALES 
OFFICE   OF   THE   AMERICAN  CAST   IRON  PIPE   CO;,    OF   BIR- 
MINOHAM,  ALA. 

Mr.  Lake.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  at  this  point  that  a  letter  was  written 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  the  representative  of  this  firm. 
That  letter  was  placed  in  the  record  February  10  (p.  126),  and  this 
gentleman  refers  to  the  same  matter. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  did  not  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  advocate  nor  to  oppose  the  shipping  bill.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Secretary  Redfield,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  I 
Was  introduced  to  your  chairman,  who  invited  me  to  place  our  trouble 
before  you  gentlemen.  We  had  already  appealed  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  assistance  and  relief  in  the  face  of  a  business 
dilemma  with  which  we  are  confronted  at  the  present  time. 

In  order  to  get  the  facts  before  you  in  a  salient  form,  I  am  going 
^0  ask  the  privilege  of  referring  to  some  notes  which  I  have  made, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  not  accustomed  to  appearing  in  public  meetings. 
And  I  must  confess  that  my  knees  are  a  little  weak  and  my  mind 
<ioes  not  work  as  well  at  first. 

I  am  here  as  a  last  resort  asking  you,  if  possible,  to  help  us  solve 
the  j)roblom  which  we  are  powerless  to  solve  ourselves.  As  we  say 
down  in  Alabama  "there  ain't  no  nigger  in  this  woodpile."  We  are 
laying  our  cards  on  the  table  before  you.  And  I  would  like  to  say, 
in  the  beginning,  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  any  steamship  owner 
or  steamship  company  of  this  country.  We  are  good  friends  of  the 
ship  companies,  as  we  are  also  of  the  railroads,  and  it  is  to  our  in- 
:erest  to  work  harmoniously  with  them.     As  the  largest  individual 
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pipe  foundry  in  the  United  States,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  400  tons  of 
pipe,  we  turn  over  to  the  transportation  lines  a  good  many  thousand 
tons  per  month  and  per  year.  If  our  steamship  companies  could 
give  us  relief  or  handle  the  business  we  have  to  oner  them  to-day  on 
anything  like  reasonable  terms,  we  would  not  be  here  now. 

in  order  to  introduce  this  situation,  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the 
letter  which  the  chairman  has  mentioned.  Some  10  days  ago  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  l^ratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, who  has  rendered  us  invaluable  assistance  in  getting  us  in 
touch  with  the  export  field.  The  letter  to  Dr.  Pratt  was  prompted 
by  a  cable  which  I  received  from  our  agents  in  Buenos  Aires,  advis- 
ing us  that  the  Argentine  Republic  would  receive  proposals  on  the 
14th  day  of  March,  next,  for  approximately  28,000  tons  of  cast- 
iron  waiter  pipe.  In  view  of  the  abnormal  freight  situation,  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Pratt,  putting  this  matter  before  him  and  advising  him  of 
the  situation.  I  told  him  that  within  a  short  time  the  president  of 
our  company,  Mr.  (}.  K.  McWane,  would  arrive  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  that  I  expected  a  cable  from  Mr.  McWane  on  his  arrivel  which 
I  felt  sure  he  would  send  in  order  to  find  out  what  we  might  do  in 
the  way  of  getting  freight  rates.  I  told  Dr.  Pratt  that  we  had  in- 
vestigated the  situation  and  there  seemed  to  be  absolutely  no  chance 
for  us  to  get  any  regular  steamship  line  to  make  us  a  definite  freight 
rate  on  this  movement.  In  view  of  that  situation  I  asked  Dr.  Pratt 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Congress  of  the  ITnited  States,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  help 
could  be  given  us  from  these  sources. 

Now  this  we  consider  a  unique  opportunity  could  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Practically  all  of  the  water  pipe  for  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  been  furnished  by  European  foundries;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  in  Europe  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Germans  are 
now  out  of  that  field.  Our  only  competition  to-day  in  this  business 
will  be  with  the  British. 

Last  spring  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  six  months'  visit  to 
South  America,  visiting  all  the  capitals  of  the  various  coimtries.  The 
principal  obstacle  that  I  found  in  the  way  of  our  being  able  to 
introduce  our  water  pipe  was  due  to  the  fact  that  heretofore  our 
American  specifications  have  been  unknown.  It  is  specifically  pre- 
scribed in  the  official  publications  of  those  countries  in  which  they 
advertise  for  bids  that  pipe  shall  come  from  well-known  European 
foundries.  They  have  not  even  recognized  the  fact  that  we  nave 
foundries  in  this  country,  and  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  pipe  as 
they  want  it.      Furthermore,  European  foundries  have  fumi^ed 

Eipe  according  to  P^uropean  standards,  that  is,  French,  Grerman,  and 
Belgian  standards,  to  which  the  British,  in  recent  years,  have  also 
conformed.  Their  measures  are  all  in  the  metric  system,  and  our 
chief  difficulty  was  in  getting  them  to  see  that  our  American  specifi- 
cations were  as  goo<l  as  the  standards  that  they  had  adopted.  I 
may  say  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  only  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  commercial  attaches  in  Chile  and  Argentina  that  we 
were  able  to  get  the  public  works  officials  to  let  down  the  bars  for 
us  and  for  our  specifications;  and  now  that  the  bars  are  down  this 
is  the  first  opportunity,  in  the  Argentine  Republic  at  least,  for  us 
to  make  good. 
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Mr.  Ctjrry.  Right  there,  if  you  have  no  objection:  It  has  been 
my  opinion  and  my  experience  that  one  of  the  great  reasons  that 
the  United  States  has  not  more  commerce  with  South  America  is 
that  we  will  not  and  do  not,  and  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  will  not  and  do  not  comply  with  the  plans  and  specifications 
that  are  desired  by  the  South  American  people.  It  would  be  just 
IS  easy  for  you  to  make  that  pipe  according  to  the  metric  system 
is  it  is  in  feet  and  inches,  but  you  will  not  do  it.  And  why  do  you 
vish  to  force  the  South  American  people  to  take  our  standard  when 
hey  want  the  metric  system?  You  go  down  there  and  want  them 
o  dress  as  you  dress,  and  they  don't  want  to  dress  that  way. 

You  go  down  there  and  want  them  to  take  your  system  of  feet 
nd  inches  and  yards,  and  they  want  the  metric  system.  It  would 
ost  you  possibly  a  little  more  to  start  manufacturing  according  to 
he  metric  system,  but  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  do  it. 
Jut  we  have  the  double  system  here,  and  why  do  you  want  to  force 
hem  to  take  your  system  when  you  could  sell  by  the  metric  system? 
rhat  is  the  reason  they  do  not  buy  from  you. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  agree  with  you  perfectly,  sir.  The  metric  system  is 
mdoubtedly  superior  to  the  one  we  have  adopted,  and  I  wish  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  or  some  other  authority  would  make 
the  metric  system  the  legal  system  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Cttrr Y.  The  metric  system  is  the  legal  system ;  so  is  the  other. 
If  you  want  to  deal  according  to  the  metric  system  with  the  people 
^ho  use  it,  you  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  will  say  further,  however,  that  we  have  agreed,  as  far 
as  we  are  able,  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  those  South  Americans. 
We  have  agreed  to  make  pipe  in  metric  diameters,  which  we  have 
never  done  before.  We  can  not,  however,  make  the  pipe  in  metric 
lengths  without  really  building  our  foundries  over.  It  would  in- 
volve the  expenditure  of  a  great  amount  of  money,  many  millions 
of  dollars — as  many  millions  of  dollars  as  are  invested  at  the  present 
time  in  these  foundries.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  business  that  we  can  build  up  in  this  country  will  justify 
those  changes. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  would  not  have  to  build  the  foundries  over,  would 
vou?  In  Great  Britain  they  do  not  build  them  over,  and  why  build 
them  over  here?  To  conform  to  the  metric  system  you  do  not  have 
'o  have  an}^  other  foundries  as  far  as  the  length  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Lake.  We  would  have  to  build  entire  new  equipment;  we  have 
:o  have  new  flasks  and  new  pits,  and  we  can  not  do  that  without 
iracticall}'  rebuilding  our  foundries. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  has  only  been  recently  that  you  have  not  had  all 
:he  ships  you  want  to  take  everything  you  could  sell  to  South  Amer- 
ca.     The  trouble  with  the  trade  to  South  America  is  that  you  people 
lave  not  given  those  ships  enough  commerce  to  make  it  profitable. 
Mr.  Lake.  Very  true. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  the  reason  you  have  not  been  able  to  sell  to  South 
\merica  is  because  you  won't  manufacture  according  to  the  metric 
:ystem ;  and  then  you  come  to  Congress  to  get  Congress  to  do  some- 
:hing.  You  have  the  South  American  Republics  up  here  talking 
ibout  the  great  opportunities  between  the  United  States  and  South 
\merica.  and  yet  the  business  men  will  not,  do  not,  and  have  not, 
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and  under  the  present  conditions,  when  the  trade  is  open,  will  not, 
manufacture  according  to  the  way  those  people  want,  and  you  won't 
pack  the  goods  the  way  the  people  want  them  packed.  And  then 
you  wonder  why  it  is  that  tney  go  over  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
France  and  Germany  to  buy  those  goods. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  ships  to  South  America;  you  have  had  those. 
You  do  not  have  the  ships  now,  at  this  minute,  because  of  the  war. 
But  the  reason  whv  South  America  wants  to  buy  over  there  is  be- 
cause they  can  not  buy  anywhere  else ;  and  the  moment  they  can  buy 
the  goods  the  way  they  want  them,  even  if  you  had  a  thousand  ships 
running  between  here  and  South  America,  if  you  do  not  build  tne 
goods  right  the}'  will  not  buy  them,  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Lake.  Sj)eaking  for  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  I  will 
say  that  we  have  already  spent  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  we  propose  to  go  further,  in  order  to  do  those  things  that  you 
say  we  have  not  done. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  mean  your  company  ^lone;  what  I  mean  is 
^the  American  business  men  and  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  think  that  is  true.  We  are  infants  in  the  game;  we 
have  not  been  in  the  business  long,  and  now  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  the  business  we  are  not  able,  on  account  of  lack  of 
tonnage  and  bottoms,  to  do  those  very  things  that  you  say  we  have 
not  up  to  the  present  time  done.  The  business  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  very  large  in  this  particular.    In  1914 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question  along  there! 

The  CiiAiR^iAN.  I  suggest  that  you  allow  the  gentleman  to  get 
through  with  his  statement  first. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  would  prefer,  if  it  is  the  same  to  you  gentlemen,  that 
I  should  conclude  first. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  with  reference  to  Mr.  Curry's  question  that  I 
wanted  to  ask,  but  I  will  reserve  it 

Mr.  Lake.  In  1914  the  Argentine  Republic  bought  200,000  tons  of 
pipe  and  in  1913,  100,000  tons.  The  British  furnished  53,000  tons  in 
1914,  delivering  those  pipe  on  a  freight  rate  of  about  $6.50  per  ton 
from  British  ports  to  tne  Argentine  ports. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Lake.  1914.  As  we  anticipate,  our  president  has  cabled  us  to 
find  out  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  freights,  so  that  he  can  mab 
quotations.  In  order  to  know  what  we  have  to  do  to  meet  coinp«" 
tition  Secretary  Redfield,  at  our  request,  cabled  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  our 
commercial  attach^  in  London,  to  ascertain  what  the  freight  rttes 
are  on  cast-iron  pipe  from  British  ports  to  Argentina  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Baldwin  cabled,  in  reply,  that  the  basic  rates  prevailing 
are  from  $14  to  $15  a  ton.  Since  this  cable  was  received  our  Mr* 
McWayne  has  cabled  that  the  British  foundries  were  working  with 
British  steamship  lines  and  would  keep  us  out  if  they  could. 

Since  this  situation  has  come  up  we  have  canvassed  the  field  with  t 
fine-tooth  comb.  We  have  been  to  several  of  the  steamship  lines 
that  travel  from  our  country  to  South  Anierican  countries,  and  yet 
none  of  them  are  willing  to  name  us  freight  rates  on  any  future 
movements.  We  have  gone  further;  we  have  taken  this  matter  up 
with  all  of  the  private  companies,  like  the  United  States  Sted 
Products  Co.,  the  du  Pont  Powder  Co.,  Wessel,  Duval  A  Co.,  and 
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others,  and  none  of  them  offer  us  any  encouragement.  They  have 
more  tonnage  of  their  own  to  move  than  they  can  possibly  accommo- 
date. Thus,  being  unable  to  get  accommodations  through  the  regular 
channels,  the  next  question  before  us  was  to  find  out  what  rates  we 
could  get  for  time  charter. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  point,  did  you  investigate  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  From  what  ports  do  you  ship? 

Mr.  Lake.  We  ship  from  New  Orleans  or  Mobile  from  our 
foundry.  The  following  cable  was  received  from  Mr.  McWane 
while  we  were  working  with  the  regular  steamship  lines : 

Charter  or  buy  steamer.    Control  imperative.    Frame  up  on  part  of  opposition. 

I  interpret  that  to  mean  "frame  up,"  what  we  have  known  all 
along,  that  the  British  foundries  are  working  on  a  cooperative  basis 
with  the  British  steamship  lines  to  prevent  us  from  entering  this 
field.  In  view  of  those  explicit  instructions  from  our  president,  you 
would  naturally  ask,  then,  "Why  do  you  not  buy  or  charter  vessels; 
there  are  plenty  of  vessels  on  the  market  to-day  ?  "  We  have  gone  into 
this  question  thoroughly,  and  also  this  question  of  chartering,  and  to 
reduce  our  conclusions  to  a  concrete  basis  I  will  say  that  the  best 
rate  obtainable  for  charter  is  approximately  $10  per  dead- weight  ton 
per  month,  on  a  12-months'  time-charter  basis,  or  $100  per  dead- 
weight ton  if  we  buy  a  vessel.  In  other  words,  a  5,000-ton  vessel 
would  cost  us,  to  charter,  $50,000  per  month ;  and  if  we  bought  that 
same  vessel  it  would  cost  us  aroimd  $500,000.  On  the  time-charter 
basis  $50,000  per  month  for  three  months,  which  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  a  voyage  for  this  movement,  would  be  $150,000  for 
5,000  tons  of  pipe,  which  this  vessel  would  carry,  amounting  in  round 
figures  to  $30  per  ton. 

Before  the  war  the  charter  rates  on  this  same  vessel,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  were  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton  per  month.  And  by  this  same 
vessel  before  the  war  it  would  have  been  from  $20  to  $30  per  dead- 
weight ton. 

Now,  as  manufacturers  and  not  as  steamship  operators,  to  go  into 
this  charter  business  at  the  abnormal  prices  and  rates  would  be  a 
gamble  pure  and  simple.  If  the  war  lasted  for  12  months,  maybe 
we  would  come  out  even ;  if  it  ended  tomorrow  the  chances  are  we 
would  be  stuck  for  more  money  than  we  could  make  in  the  pipe 
business  in  a  mighty  long  time.  Now,  we  can  not  blame  the  ship- 
owners for  getting  all  they  can  out  of  their  ships.  Most  of  us  would 
do  the  same  thing,  and  are  sorry  we  can  not  do  it.  It  is  human  nature, 
and  human  nature  turned  loose  runs  riot;  and  it  is  obvious  that  while 
the  shipowners  may  not  need  some  sort  of  checkrein,  conditions 
which  make  it  possible  to  cripple  business  do  need  some  sort  of  gov- 
ernmental supervision.    I  am  not  suggesting  the  manner  of  it. 

I  will  give  you  some  concrete  examples  of  the  increase  in  rates  on 
cast-iron  pipe  during  the  last  18  months.  The  freight  rate  published 
before  the  war  and  during  the  early  months  of  the  war  to  Habana, 
Cuba,  was  17.5  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $3.50  per  ton.  In  the  spring 
of  1915  the  rate  was  raised  $1  per  ton.  The  rates  effective  under  the 
latest  notice  sent  out  are  22^  cents  plus  5  cents  handling  charge,  or 
$5.50  per  ton.    I  am  speaking  of  the  rates  from  Gulf  ports  to  Habana. 
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The  Chile  rate  from  Gulf  ports  to  Valparaiso  has  jumped  from  a 
rate  of  $8  or  $9  to  $12.50  and  $15  per  ton— from  $12.50  on  4-inch 
pijje  to  $15  on  larger  sizes. 

To  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  for  instance,  the  rates  have  advanced 
from  $3/25  to  $6. 

The  only  foreign  port  to  which  rates  have  not  been  raised,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  Colon,  I^anania. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  where  we  have  a  Government-owned 
steamship  line? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  where  the  Government  owns  the  steamship  line 
and  is  operating  it.  And  I  have  been  told — I  would  prefer  that  this 
should  not  go  into  the  record— by  one  of  the  important  officials  of 
the  Ignited  Fruit  Co.  that  this  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason, 
that  the  rates  have  not  been  raised  to  Colon,  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  valuable  fact  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  into  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  merely  requested  that  it  be  not  put  in  l)ecause  I  did 
not  want  to  use  anything  that  might  possibly — while  it  was  not  stated 
confidentially — be  considered  of  a  confidential  nature.  However,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  it  should  go  into  the  record. 

I  have  brought  to  your  attention  this  situation,  as  far  as  the  Ar- 
gentine proposition  goes.  I  mentioned  that  first,  because  it  was 
the  largest  and  most  important  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  We 
have  another  proposition  in  Chile.  We  already  have  orders  upon  our 
books  for  furnishing  water  pipe  for  three  cities  in  Chile,  the  first 
American  water  pipe  that  was  ever  booked  for  Chile,  and  those  are 
Arauco,  Tocopilla,  and  Antofagasta.  I  had  the  honor  to  secure  this 
business  myself  last  summer.  We  have  nine  months  in  which  to 
make  delivery  of  this  pipe.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  details 
to  be  closed  up,  and  while  we  have  done  everything  w^e  could  to 
arrange  for  the  freight  end  of  it,  and  while  we  have  had  the  matter 
up  for  several  months  with  the  TTnited  Fruit  Co.  and  with  other 
steamship  companies  in  order  to  find  out  what  we  could  definitely 
figure  on  this  movement,  we  have  really  only  been  in  a  position  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  to  say  just  how  soon  we  could  furnisli  or  ship 
this  pipe,  and  we  have  not,  therefore,  l3een  in  a  position  to  close  the 
business.  The  United  Fruit  Co.,  I  will  say,  has  made  every  effort  to 
accommodate  us  and  it  has  nothing,  therefore,  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  up  against  an  apparently  hopeless  situation  with  respect 
to  this  matter.  A  few  days  ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Rodney,  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  told  us  definitely  that  he 
would  book  this  business  for  us  based  on  rates  effective  on  the  10th 
of  Alarch — I  believe  it  was  approximately  the  19th  of  March — and 
would  hold  those  rates  for  us  for  the  next  90  days.  That  is,  $12.50 
per  ton. 

Air.  Rodney  said,  however,  that  he  could  not  speak  for  the  steam- 
ship lines  operating  on  the  Pacific  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  and 
I  requested  that  he  cable  the  apent  of  the  Chilean  line  in  Valpairaiso, 
in  order  to  get  the  Chilean  line  to  agree  to  work  with  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  on  this  basis  of  $12.50,  and  to  protect  us  on  that  end  of  it 
From  my  New  York  office  I  have  just  had  repeated  by  Mr.  Sweeney 
a  cable  which  was  addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Rodney,  which  says: 

In  the  present  situation  of  affairs  on  the  Isthmus  prospects  for  the  near  fnture 
not  favorable  for  induclnp:  to  make  en^^ments  to  the  extent  proposed.  Tmi 
must  not  book  for  Tocopilla.    Time  is  limitecl  to  Antofagasta. 
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That  means  that  the  Chilean  line,  I  take  it,  absolutely  declines  to 
handle  the  Tocopilla  part  of  our  tonnage,  and  declines  to  commit 
itself  to  protect  the  rates  which  the  United  Fruit  Co.  have  made  us. 
I  can  not  say  as  yet  what  the  effect  of  it  will  be.  My  private  opinion 
is  that  the  Chilean  line  is  part  of  the  British  steamship  combination 
and  that  the  i)arent  companv  is  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  or 
the  Koyal  Mail.  I  believe  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  is  what 
the^  call  it  The  Boyal  Mail  is  a  well-known  subsidiary  and  the 
Chilean  line  is  controlled,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  same  British 
interests.    Therefore  I  do  not  hope  for  very  much  from  this  source. 

Upon  my  return  from  Chile — and  our  competition,  by  the  way,  in 
Chile  was  with  the  British — ^the  first  thing  that  I  learned  on  my 
arrival  in  this  country  after  securing  this  business  in  Chile  was  that 
the  freight  rates  had  been  advanced.'  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  sav 
that  the  fact  that  we  did  secure  this  business  was  behind  that  ad- 
vance, because  in  the  light  of  recent  events  all  rates  have  been 
advanced. 

Another  proposition  that  is  before  us  is  the  city  of  Sfoi  Juan,  P.  B., 
has  voted  to  issue  $1,700,000  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
and  improving  their  waterworks  system.  This  mvolves  the  pur- 
chase of  11,000  tons  of  pipe — ^between  11,000  and  12,000  tons  of  pipe. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  ship  this  pipe  to 
Porto  Bico,  because  this  is  a  future  matter;  but  I  simply  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  here  is  11,000  tons  of  pipe  to  be  moved  and 
the  capacity  for  bottoms  with  the  present  shortage  seems  to  leave  a 
doubt  as  to  our  bein^  able  to  move  this  pipe  at  a  reasonable  rate.  It 
would  be  quite  mortifying,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  see  it  come 
to  pass,  to  have  the  British  foundries  furnish  pipe  for  San  Juan, 
P.  JR.  Such  a  thing,  however,  is  not  improbable.  They  have  fur- 
nished a  great  deal  of  pipe  in  Mexico,  Costa  Bica,  and  other  coun- 
tries right  at  our  door. 

Another  proposition  is  Salto,  Uruguay,  for  5,000  tons  of  pipe. 
This  pipe  will  be  bought  through  a  contracting  firm  in  Chicago.  We 
have  reasonable  assurance  of  securing  a  part  of  this  business. 

And  I  might  say  right  here,  in  this  connection,  that  only  a  few  of 
the  pipe  foundries  in  this  country  are  in  a  position  to  enter  the  ex- 

fort  field.  While  I  am  speaking  entirely  for  the  American  Cast 
ron  Pipe  Co.  and  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  these  other  gentle- 
men, I  will  say  that  we  have  discussed  among  ourselves,  those  of  us 
who  are  in  a  position  to  go  after  this  export  business,  the  feasibility 
of  whether  or  not  it  would  not  be  proper  for  us  within  legal  bounds 
to  work  together  on  this  South  American  business.  And  we  have 
already  discussed  it.  I  won't  say  that  the  other  foundries  would  be 
with  us  in  our  appeal  to  you  to-day,  but  I  believe  they  would,  and  I 
hope  they  would. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  you  can  get  your  goods  in 
there  during  the  war  that  you  can  hold  this  business  after  the  war? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes,  sir ;  we  hope  so.  But  we  certainly  feel  that  if  we 
do  not  get  our  goods  in  now  we  will  never  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  agfain. 

Mr.  CiJKRT.  Do  you  not  know  that  if  you  do  get  your  goods  in  now 
and  have  a  monopoly  of  the  South  American  trade,  without  you 
manufactured  according  to  their  system  you  could  not  hold  it? 
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Mr.  Lake.  Not  at  all ;  no,  sir.  We  have  already  gotten  the  Chilean 
Government  to  accept  our  water- works  specifications,  and  instead  of 
excluding  us  they  are  receiving  alternate  bids  for  the  American 
water-works  specifications.  We  have  also  done  the  same  thing  in 
Brazil.  The  lact  that  European  specifications  have  been  so  far  ac- 
cepted is  because  British  capital  is  largely  interested  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  we  are  not.    We  have  simply  been  in  the  field  alone. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  not  your  people  convert  your  measurements  into 
the  others  and  offer  them  in  parallel  columns  by  the  English  measure- 
ment and  the  metric  system  f 

Air.  Lake.  I  did  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  possible  for  you,  in  making  your  contracts, 
simply  to  convert  the  English  measurements  into  the  metric  measure- 
ments? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  easy  to  convert  them,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  manufacture.    It  is  not  easy  to  manufacture. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  mean  for  you  to  manufacture  just  as  you  are  now, 
but  in  making  your  contracts  to  make  them  in  terms  which  are  in 
use  in  that  country — into  metric  terms? 

Mr.  Lake.  It  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  very  simple? 

Mr.  Lake.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter;  jes.  Along  that  line  we 
have  gotten  up  a  Spanish  edition  of  our  little  pipe  catologue,  con- 
verting those  measurements  for  convenience  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  tliought  surely  you  must  have  that. 

Mr.  Lake.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  pipe  manufacturers,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  go  into  the  ship  business.  But  if  we  have  got  to  do 
it,  if  we  can  snuggle  up  imder  the  protecting  arm  of  Uncle  Sam 
while  we  are  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  game,  you  can  believe 
me  that  we  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  can  not  carrv  out  all  the  realty  operations  in  my 
mind  which  I  should  if  the  {jovernment  would  say,  "Here  is  the 
money ;  you  go  and  speculate  with  it." 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  heard 
the  statement  that  the  only  route  on  which  freight  rates  have  not 
been  increased  has  been  in  the  trade  where  the  Panama  steamships 
operate. 

Mr.  (treene.  Oh,  yes;  my  hearing  is  good  so  far. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  What  did  you  mean 
by  the  last  statement  of  yours  that  you  would  like  to  snusgle  up 
under  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Government?  That  might l)e  mis- 
construed m  some  way,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  us  clearly  what 
vou  do  mean  bv  that,  whatever  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Lake.  I  mean  that  if  this  ship  bill  passes,  or  if  any  other 
similar  measure  passes,  by  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  builds  and  operates  these  ships,  or  will  build  them  and  turn 
them  over  to  us  at  a  reasonable  price,  that  we  would  take  advantage 
of  that  price  and  that  we  would  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
and  of  the  other  advantages  which  we  believe  we  would  get  by  hav- 
ing the  Government  supervise  or  act  as  a  guardian  over  these  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  represent,  I  believe,  a  pipe  company! 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  all  the  pipe  companies  want  to  snuggle  under 
Uncle  Sam's  shoulders,  too? 
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Mr.  LiAKE.  I  could  not  speak  for  the  others. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Lake,  a  question  arose  which  I  wished  to  ask  you 
while  you  were  speaking  about  snuggling  up  to  Uncle  Sam.  In  the 
testimony  here  yesterday  as  to  these  vessels  being  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  orfered  for  private  charter  or  sold  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion there  were  a  good  many  questiAis  propounded  to  find  out  why 
private  companies  would  charter  these  vessels  in  preference  to  the 
vessels  of  private  owners.  And  let  me  ask  you  if  this  would  not 
probably  be  the  situation:  If  the  Government  built  these  vessels,  it 
would  only  be  desired  by  the  Government  to  make  at  the  most  a 
reasonable  profit,  and  if  the  Government  had  these  vessels  to  offer 
for  charter  would  the;^  not  now  and  apparently  wdthin  the  next  two 
or  three  years  have  bidders  coming  to  them  m  competitive  lots  to 
get  these  vessels,  and  is  it  not  altogether  probable  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  50  or  60  vessels  instead  of  having  difficulty  in  leasing 
them  on  favorable  terms  they  would  be  run  after? 

Mr.  Lake.  As  far  as  we  can  say,  as  I  have  stated,  we  are  in  the 
market  to-day  for  a  vessel,  and  we  would  prefer  and  we  would  imme- 
diately enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  buy  such  a 
vessel  as  they  might  have  for  sale. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  just  wanted  your  opinion.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
they  would  have  competitive  bidders  for  all  the  vessels  they  could 
furnish  ? 

\fr.  Lake.  Yes;  without  a  doubt,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  any  reasonable  figures? 

Mr.  Lake.  Without  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean,  of  course,  only  at  the  present  time? 
You  do  not  mean  that  that  condition  would  exist  after  this  war  is 
over  and  things  returned  to  a  normal  state? 

Mr.  Lake.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  future,  of  course.  I  would 
say,  though,  that  in  my  judgment  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  for  such  vessels  as  can  be  furnished. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  ordinary  normal  times,  though.  Of  course,  you 
mean  that  the  manufacturer  is  going  to  get  the  cheapest  charter  in 
which  he  can  carry  his  freight,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Lake.  Certainly. 

Mr.  RowE.  And  if  you  could  buy  cheaper  in  Scotland,  you  would 
buv  there,  would  vou  not? 

Mr.  Lake.  Of  course;  any  business  man  would  buy  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Mr.  RowE.  Certainly.  I  am  not  criticising  you  at  all;  I  am  just 
saying  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Lake.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  reason  I  wish  the  Government  to  have  the 
same  privilege. 

Mr.  Lake.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  these  facts  as  to  the 
relief  which  you  gentlemen  can  give  us  from  this  situation.  I  talked 
to  Secretary  Redfield,  to  Dr.  Pratt,  and  others,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  no  less  an  official  than  Secretary  Redfield  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  have  a  joint  resolution  introduced  in  Congress 
and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  possible  by  which  relief  could 
be  afforded  us.  As  to  this  joint  resolution,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say  what  it  might  be  or  how  it  might  be  drawn. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  might  let  Mr.  Redfield  draw  it. 
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Mr.  Lake.  Yes ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  anyone  do  so  who  is  pre- 
pared. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government  might  have  some 
Army  transports  not  in  actual  use,  or  in  such  use  that  they  could  be 
converted  to  this  purpose.  This  proposition  is  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary mercantile  proposition.  I  almost  feel  like  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  commercial  integrity  of  our  United  States  is  at  stake 
in  this  matter.  We  have  an  emergency  that  faces  us,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  you  gentlemen  can  help  us  m  some  way  to  solve  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  that  if  there  were  any  Army  or  Navy 
transports  or  naval  cruisers  that  might  be  used  for  this  purpose,  they 
might  be  made  available  by  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  Department  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  temporarily  to  meet  this  emergency? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  I  will  say,  in  that  connection,  that  that  subject  is 
being  investigated  at  this  time.  The  suggestion  was  made  the  other 
day,  I  think  by  Mr.  Edmonds  and  also  by  Mr.  Byrnes  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  we  are  investigating  the  question 
right  now,  with  a  view  to  seeing  if  it  is  practicable  to  do  anything 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  anticipate  that  it  might  be  said  at  once  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  Armv  or  Navy  transports  that  could  be  available 
immediately.     But  this  tonnage  of  oui-s  is  not  to  be  booked  immedi- 
ately, and  if  such  a  resolution  could  be  passed  I  would  much  prefer 
to  take  a  chance,  if  it  comes  down  to  a  gambling  proposition,  on 
the  good  will  of  you  gentlemen  here,  who  have  the  situation  in  hand? 
and  to  take  a  chance  of  getting  the  assistance  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
officers  who  might  have  these  vessels  in  hand,  rather  than  to  gamble 
on  paying  the  tremendous  prices  that  we  would  have  to  pay  for 
ships  now  and  possibly  have  them  on  our  hands  at  sacrifice  values 
in  a  short  time.     I  do  not  know  that  it  is  proper  to  say  what  w© 
would  be  willing  to  pay.     I  am,  of  course,  running  a  little  ahead, 
but  I  imagined  that  ({uestion  would  be  asked  me. 

Xhc  CiiAiiiMAN.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  negotiation. 

Mr.  Lake.  Then  I  will  not  go  into  that.  That,  gentlemen,  gives 
you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  problem  that  we  have  to  solve,  and  that 
we  are  powerless  to  solve.  Here  is  the  matter  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  which  I  think  offers  us,  as  I  have  stated,  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity, if  we  could  take  advantage  of  it.  We  are  put  to  the  test, 
and  the  question  is:  IIow  are  we  going  to  measure  up;  can  some 
way  be  devised  to  back  up  our  manufacturers  who  have  gone  down 
into  those  countries  and  are  blazing  the  way,  or  have  we  got  to  back 
down  and  to  admit  that  we  are  not  big  enough  and  ingenious  enough 
to  surmont  our  difficulties? 

Mr.  RowE.  If  you  got  that  contract  in  Argentina  how  soon  would 
you  want  to  move  the  pipe  ? 

Mr.  Lake.  The  general  conditions  under  which  proposals  are  re- 
ceived usually  give  from  six  to  nine  months  for  delivery.  We  would 
probably  be  in  a  position  to  commence  the  shipments  in  30  days  and 
make  them  at  the  rate  of  5,000  tons  a  month,  I  should  say,  ap- 
proximately. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  only  real  relief  that  you  could  get  now  would 
be  an  arrangement  giving  you  the  use  of  the  naval  auxiliaries  or 
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the  Army  aindlijuies.  Thjil  is  the  onlj  way  we  could  gire  yxm  r^ 
lief  now.  This  bill  will  not  be  passed  in  time  to  hdp  yoQ  out  on 
this  c<mtract  at  alL 

Mr.  Lake.  Xo.  As  I  hare  already  stated.  I  do  not  come  here  to 
advocate  this  shipping  bilL  As  a  matter  of  fact^  althoQ«;h  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  I  had  nerer  read  this  bill  myself  mitd  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  although  we  are.  as  manufacturers,  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  question.  And  I  will  ^  further  and  say  that  I  have 
shared  personally  the  innate  prejudice  or  antipathy  to  the  idea  of 
Government  ownership  of  steam^ps:  but  I  have  never  had  occa- 
sion  to  have  this  questi<m  brought  before  me  in  just  this  concrete 
way.  We  are  now  here  as  bu^ness  men  a  siring  you  gentlemen  for 
help  and  not  advocating  the  ship>purchase  biS  or  any  other  bill. 
If  it  will  help  us  we  want  it :  but  we  want  help  of  some  sort, 

Mr.  GfiEENE.  May  I  ask  you  a  few  questicMis? 

Mr.  Lake.  Certainly. 

'Sir,  Greene.  Your  statement  seems  to  bear  something  on  the  line 
of  protection  to  American  indu^ries.  How  would  you  feel  about 
that  ?  This  is  a  sort  of  protection  of  American  industries  that  you 
are  asking  us  for.  You  are  asking  us  to  furnish  you  with  conven- 
iences that  were  furnished  under  the  policy  of  projection.  How  do 
you  feel  toward  that? 

The  Chairmax.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  we  do  not  furnish  any  protec- 
tion to  American  shipping. 

Mr.  Greene.  All  right.  I  am  asking  the  question.  Anybody  can 
criticize  anything  I  do  at  any  time  they  please,  but  I  have  asked  him 
that  question  and  would  like  to  have  him  say. 

Mr.  Lake.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Greene.  All  right.  Now,  you  went  down  in  the  Argentina 
and  Chile  and  around  through  that  section.  You  never  had  been 
there  before,  had  you  ? 

Mr.  Lake.  Never. 

Mr.  Greene.  Wliv  did  vou  want  to  enter  that  traffic  when  freight 
rates  were  high,  when  conditions  were  not  pleasant.  Why  were 
yon  so  anxious  to  get  in  the  traffic  as  to  go  down  there  now  and 
study  up  the  trade? 

Mr.  Lake.  At  the  time  I  went  down  there  the  freights  were  not 
high :  and  we  were  impelled  by  the  same  spirit  of  ambition  and  de- 
sire for  expansion  of  our  business  as  have  been  most  Americans,  I 
take  it,  who  have  gone  into  these  fields — a  trade  ambition. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  never  had  undertaken  to  exploit  this  business 
previous  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of  freights  and  the  impossibility 
of  getting  frei2:hts? 

Mr.  Lake.  The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  is  only  10  years  old, 
sir.  We  have  never  been  in  a  position  until  the  last  two  j^ears  to 
undertake  a  program  so  ambitious. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know,  but  the  conditions  here  at  the  time  you  went 
out  to  exploit  this  trade  were  very  fair,  and  previously  you  had  not 
gone  out  to  exploit  it  and  tried  to  get  vessels  to  go  there  or  tried  to 
get  accommodations.  Now,  you  say  you  ship  ivom  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile  when  you  ship? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Greene.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  this  question,  which  has  been 
hrout^ht  out  before:  You  realize  it  would  be  some  time  before  these 
steamers  authorized  under  the  proposed  bill  would  be  completed 
and  before  you  could  be  furnished  with  these  accommodations 
which  you  want. 

Mr.  Lake.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  right  there,  if  we  wait  until 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  sir,  it  would  be  too  late  for  our  inunediate 
nece.ssities. 

Mr.  (ireene.  There  was  another  point  that  you  raised.  You  are 
very  much  stirred  up  about  the  commercial  integrity  of  the  United 
States  now,  but  the  commercial  integrity  of  the  United  States  was 
in  the  same  position  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  it  not? 
We  ouglit  to  have  had  this  southern  trade,  but  we  did  not  get  it;  no 
effort  was  made  to  get  it  and  no  attempt  made  to  meet  the  conditions 
that  existed  there  in  the  way  of  shippmg  material  or  manufacturing 
material?  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  new  subject.  Nearly  40 
years  ago  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  my  own  city  went  down 
into  the  South  American  countries  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
trade  and  selling  cotton  goods.  Their  attempt  to  go  there  then  was 
})ecause  of  the  dullness  of  trade  at  home,  and  they  were  seeking  an 
outlet  for  their  goods  in  the  South  American  countries.  The  report 
came  back  as  to  the  method  in  which  they  would  have  to  pack  tneir 
goods  and  to  ship  their  goods  in  order  to  meet  the  trade  demands 
and  to  make  their  goods  acceptable,  and  they  would  have  to  make 
them  in  a  certain  way.  And  under  the  business  conditions  at  home 
the  profits  were  so  large  that  they  said,  "Well,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  go  into  anythmg  of  that  kind."  Was  there  not  something 
of  that  condition  with  you.  that  your  profits  were  so  large  in  your 
own  business,  and  the  demand  so  great,  that  you  did  not  think  of  ex- 
ploiting this  trade  before? 

Mr.  Lake.  No.  As  I  have  already  stated,  my  company  has  never 
been  big  enough  or  strong  enough  until  within  the  last  two  years  to 
venture  into  this  trade.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  anorded  a 
stimulus  to  many  of  our  manufacturers.  The  fact  that  the  com- 
mercial bodies  all  over  the  United  States  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  this  export  question  and  the  opening  of  the  Fansma 
Canal  stimulated  our  efforts  to  establish  trade  relations  in  the  Liatin- 
American  fields.  Many  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  have  estab- 
lished publicity  bureaus.  The  Southern  Railway,  I  might  mention, 
has  a  man  in  charge  of  a  department  who  has  been  all  over  this  coun- 
try to  try  to  arouse  the  interest  of  manufacturers.  Public  schools  all 
over  the  country  have  employed  Spanish  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  Spanish  as  a  part  of  their  curiculum.  The  impetus  which 
was  started  about  the  time  and  before  the  opening  of  the  Canal  was, 
of  course,  emphasized  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Eiiropean  war.  We 
have  all  realized  that  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  that  we  never  had 
l)efore  and  possibly  inay  never  have  again,  and  we  have  simply  en- 
deavored, as  progressive  business  men,  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  provided  you  would  be  more  disposed  to  do  it  if 
the  Government  would  help  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  Whitout  caring  where  the  help  comes  from,  just 
so  vou  get  the  ships? 

ilr.  Lake.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Green F.  Yes;  that  comes  from  the  policy  of  protection  in  an- 
other way.  Any  kind  of  a  plan  that  would  give  you  the  help  you  are 
willing  to  take? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  realizes 
we  are  all  glad  they  did  go  down  and  try  to  build  up  this  business 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes ;  I  am  not  finding  any  fault. 

Mr.  Edmonds  (continuing) .  And  they  deserve  all  the  help  this 
committee  can  mve  them.  ^ 

Mr.  Greene.  1  am  not  finding  fault.    I  want  to  get  the  idea. 

Mr.  Laee.  I  will  say  this,  that  this  company,  the  youngest  com- 
pany in  this  country,  is  the  first  company  in  this  line  of  business  to 
send  a  representative  to  that  country ;  and  it  fs,  of  course,  costing  us 
quite  a  large  sum  of  money  to  blaze  the  way. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  opportunity  was  there,  and  you  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportimity  f 

Mr.  Lake.  The  opportunity  was  offered  and  we  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  you  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  run  up 
against  bad  conditions? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Lake,  along  this  line,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
ask  some  questions,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  until  recent  years  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  confined  its  efforts  largely  to  our  domestic  trade, 
not  much  seeking  to  compete  abroad  with  England  and  the  other 
European  countries;  but  that  recently,  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
supply  has  increased  beyond  the  demands  of  this  country  and  they 
have  to  go  out  into  foreign  fields ;  that  before  they  went  into  the 
foreign  fields  they  neither  had  nor  needed  means  of  transportation; 
but  that  since  they  have  started  into  foreign  fields  they  have  begun 
to  need  transportation?  And  just  as  you  were  getting  started,  this 
war  came  on  and  our  want  of  an  American  merchant  marine  be- 
came more  apparent  than  ever  before.     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Lake.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now  you  are  in  a  situation  where  you  can  more  than 
supply  the  domestic  trade  and  you  are  able  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  you  have  no  merchant  marine? 
That  is  substantially  the  situation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lake.  We  certainly  have  no  ships  available  right  now. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  now  our  shipbuilders  are  busy  to  the  extent  of 
their  present  capacity,  with  contracts  ahead? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes;  I  have  appealed  to  the  shipbuilders  and  three  of 
them  have  told  me  they  could  not  entertain  any  proposition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  is  it  not  a  fact,  also,  that  capital  is  timid,  not 
liking  to  venture  beyond  its  depth  or  into  the  unknown  future; 
but  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  one  proposition, 
builds  40  or  50  ships,  that  that  amount  would  likely  stimulate  or 
cause  the  shipbuilders,  with  renewed  confidence,  to  expand  and 
enlarge  their  shipbuilding  capacity — that  one  act  of  the  Government, 
would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  have  that  effect? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes;  possibly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  if  this  bill  should  be  passed  and  it  accom- 
plished nothing  else,  it  would  be  likely  to  accomplish  a  substantial 
enlargement  of  our  shipbuilding  facilities,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Lake.  Apparently. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  feature  of  your  statement  I  think 
should  be  emphasized,  and  it  is  this,  the  British  manufacturers  of 
pipe  cooperatmg  with  the  British  steamship  interests  are  able  to  get 
what  might  be  regarded  now%  with  war  conditions  existing,  a  very 
reasonable  rate;  and  while  there  is  an  English  steamship  line,  a 
regular  line,  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  (the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line),  their  ships  are  under  the  British  flag  and  we  can  not 
obtain  the  same  advantage;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But*  if  you  had  the  same  rate  that  the  British 
manufacturers  can  get  to-day  from  the  British  steamship  com- 
panies or  if  the  British  steamship  lines  trading  from  our  ports  to 
South  America  would  quote  the  same  rates  to  you,  vou  could  com- 
pete with  the  British  manufacturers  in  Buenos  Aires  ior  this  twenty- 
odd  thousand  tons  of  pipe  ? 

Mr.  Lake.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  hence  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
which  provide  that  foreign  steamship  lines  trading  from  our  ports 
should  treat  our  commerce  with  the  same  care  and  give  us  the  same 
treatment  that  they  do  the  foreign  commerce,  it  mi^ht  be  worked 
out  if  we  had  some  law  under  which  these  various  interests  could 
be  brought  under  Governmental  control.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Lake.  Apparently ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  purpose  of  section  9  of  this  bill, 
I  think,  on  which  we  are  all  practically  agreed,  as  far  as  that  fact  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Did  you  look  into  the  reason  why  they  made  lower 
freights  from  England  to  Argentina?  Is  it  not  because  they  are 
bringing  quite  a  large  quantity  of  meats  and  grain  from  Agentiua, 
and  they  are  looking  for  return  freights? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes;  I  think  that  has  a  large  bearing  on  the  fact  that 
they  do  make  cheaper  freight  rates  than  w^e  do.  They  carry  coal,  for 
instance,  from  Britain  down  there  and  take  grain  back.  And  they 
take  other  products,  too. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  There  is  far  more  tonnage  going  from  Argentina 
to-day  than  they  can  get  return  tonnage,  and  that  is  one  reason 
that  they  are  very  glad  to  get  return  tonnage? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ed^ionds.  I  understood  that  was  the  case  and  thought  that 
perhaps  you  had  investigated  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  there  is  another  reason,  and  that  is  because 
every  manufacturer,  exporter,  and  importer  of  Great  Britain  has  a 
direct  investment  in  the  British  merchant  marine  according  to  the 
volume  of  his  business  and  his  trade.  The  manufacturer  and  the 
exporter  and  importer  in  Great  Britain  who  has  not  money  invested 
in  the  merchant  marine  does  not  have  any  consideration  at  alL 
Those  men  who  have  their  money  invested,  of  course,  can  get  prefer- 
ential rates:  but  if  the  man  has  not  any  money  invested  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  he  can  not  ship  goods  or  import  in  the  ships,  because 
the  ships  are  always  filled. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  very  much  in  that  suggestion. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  WESTEEN  STAEB,  OF  HCABYLAND. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  am  here  in  the  capacity  of  a  farmer  to  express  the 
views  of  the  farming  community  with  reference  to  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hold  any  official  relation  to  any  farmers^ 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Starr.  Yes,  sir.  Wliile  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  I  have 
a  special  license  to  represent  the  grange ;  still,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
grange,  and  know  the  sentiment  of  the  grange,  and  think  I  can 
state  safely  as  to  its  views. 

I  would  say,  further,  that  [he  master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  is  here  in  the  room,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Grange  legislative  committee  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  the  official  feeling  with  regard  to  the  grange. 
This  bill  has  come  up  so  recently  that  it  has  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  officially  passed  upon  by  the  organized  granges  of  the  country. 
There  are  a  few  local  granges  who  have  considered  it.  The  previous 
bill  of  two  years  ago  was  considered  bj^  the  grange. 

The  Chairman.  Just  at  this  point,  did  you  say  those  other  gen- 
tlemen are  here? 

Mr.  Starr.  Mr.  McSparran,  the  master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  is  here,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  legislative  committee, 
and  he  will  speak  for  them  if  you  care  to  hear  him. 

It  is  merely  a  question  of  fundamental  principles,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen.  There  seems  to  be  a  situation  under  which  there  is 
a  lack  of  commercial  tonnage — a  lack  of  naval  auxiliaries  and  mat- 
ters of  that  kind — which  makes  this  an  opportune  time  to  secure 
advances  and  increases  in  both  of  those  directions.  The  fundamental 
principle  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to  the  ordinary  granger,  the 
ordinary  farmer,  is  an  attempt  to  make  competition  with  the  Ship- 
ping Trust,  if  such  a  thing  exists.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  m 
the  mind  of  the  average  farmer  that  there  is  a  shipping  trust  and  that 
he  is  the  principal  victim  of  its  operations. 

Now,  the  question  of  how  to  build  up  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, to  tlie  average  farmer,  seems  to  be  a  very  simple  one,  and  that 
is  to  simply  wi])e  off  of  our  stsitute  books  all  of  those  laws  which  have 
imposed  a  penalty  upon  the  American  shipmasters  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ican shipbuilders,  so  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  securing  all  the 
ships  we  wish.  As  the  gentleman  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  sug- 
gested a  little  while  ago,  if  the  American  Government  had  the  right 
to  buy  ships  in  the  cheapest  markets  it  could  buy  all  of  the  ships  that 
it  wanted,  and  if  the  American  manufacturer  who  desired  ships  to 
help  in  his  business  could  buy  ships  wherever  he  could  buy  them  the 
cheapest,  he  would  have  all  of  the  ships  that  he  needs. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  predicate  general  conditions  upon 
the  conditions  as  they  exist  at  this  time.  It  is  an  extremely  abnor- 
mal situation.  A  deluge  of  uncertainties  have  flooded  the  whole 
commercial  world  so  that  there  is  no  one  in  private  pursuits  of  any 
mind  to  venture  beyond  the  shoal  waters. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  man  would  buy  ahead  enough  to  make 
up  a  cargo  of  shoes  until  he  had  the  shoes  already  sold  and  knows 
what  he  is  going  to  get  from  them.     We  are  living  from  hand  to 
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mouth  during  this  period  of  uncertainty,  and  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  fact,  of  how  it  affects  the  farmer.  I  am  speaking  to 
you  of  a  condition  which  existed  some  very  few  years  ago  and  I  do 
not  presume  to  say  that  present  conditions  would  bear  it  out,  except 
in  principle.  About  5  per  cent  of  the  total  commerce  of  our  Bepublic 
is  mtemational;  95  per  cent  of  the  commerce  of  our  Bepublic  is 
purely  domestic.  Fitty  per  cent  of  the  international  commerce  of 
our  Republic  consists  in  the  handling  of  agricultural  products;  that 
is  to  say,  2J  per  cent  of  our  total  commerce  is  international  commerce 
based  on  agricultural  products.  The  grinding  feature  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  2J  per  cent  of  our  commerce  which  is  international,  fixes 
the  values  for  the  whole  of  the  balance  of  our  commerce,  and  one  of 
the  large  elements  in  fixing  those  values  is  the  cost  of  transpK)rtation. 
The  Dakota  fanner  gets  the  Liverpool  price  for  his  wheat  less  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  anything  which  adds  to  that  cost  of  trans- 
portation sunply  comes  out  of  the  Dakota  farmers'  pocket.  And  if  the 
American  shipmasters  have  got  to  support  a  capital  of  40  per  cent  of 
which  is  dead  capital,  being  the  excess  prices  which  they  have  had  to 
pay  for  ships,  there  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  American  producers 
to  keep. that  capital  afloat.  And  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ex|>ect 
that  American  merchants  and  American  producers  will  go  into  the 
field  and  buy  ships  at  40  per  cent  excess  price — dead  capital — to 
compete  with  ships  that  do  not  have  that  dead  capital  to  meet.  In 
other  words,  aside  from  special  privilege,  5  and  6  per  cent  money 
can  not  compete  with  3  per  cent  money.    That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

The  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  committed  to  the  support  of  this  bill, 
with  two  exceptions.  One  of  those  exceptions  is  with  reference  to 
the  coastwise  trade.  The  other  exception  is  with  reference  to  the 
granting  or  the  possibility  of  granting  preferences  in  railroad  rates 
to  ports  of  export.  There  is  not  a  line  of  road  in  the  country  that 
would  not  be  a  part  of  the  haul  to  export  ports;  not  one.  That  would 
simply  mean  that  we  are  granting  special  privileges  to  railroads  in 
order  to  sell  to  foreign  consumers  at  lower  prices  than  we  are  selling 
to  our  domestic  consumers  and  our  own  families.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal growl  that  the  farmer  has  had  in  this  country  for  20  years— 
that  he  has  had  to  pay  for  his  rails  $25  to  $28  when  Australia  and 
South  America  could  get  their  rails  from  $18  to  $22,  made  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  mill. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  vou  know  that  to  be  true? 

Mr.  Starr.  I  have  never  heard  it  denied. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  you  know  anything  of  that  kind*  I  would  like  to 
have  it  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Starr.  Let  me  make  this  statement,  that  I  have  never  heard  it 
denied  by  responsible  authorities  that  lower  prices  were  made  on 
many  of  our  manufactured  products. 

Mr.  Curry.  This  is  not  a  captious  statement.  If  you  know  of  any- 
thing of  that  kind  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  it  in  the  record.  K 
it  is  a  bare  reckless  statement  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Starr.  It  may  not  be  in  this  record,  but  it  is  in  other  officiil 
records. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  I  would  like  to  know  where  they  are.  I  have  never 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  have  not  the  papers  here. 
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Mr.  CuRRT.  You  may  have  all  the  time  you  want  to  put  it  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  gentleman  of  those  facts. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  might  not  be  able  to  vindicate  the 
exact  prices,  but  I  think  there  is  an  abundance  of  authority  as  to  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Starr.  Here  [exhibiting]  is  a  watch  that  was  made  only  40 
miles  from  my  old  home — Chicago.  That  watch  was  bought  in  Liv- 
erpool for  $7.50  at  retail  and  reshipped  to  America  and  sold  at  a 
big  profit ;  and  yet  you  could  not  go  to  the  place  where  it  was  made, 
to  Elgin,  111.,  and  buy  a  carload  of  them  for  less  than  $10.50. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  governed  by  patents. 

Mr.  Starr.  Patents  have  not  anything  to  do  with  it;  it  is  governed 
by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  governed  by  patents. 

Mr.  Starr.  In  answer  to  the  question  there,  a  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  two  years  ago,  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
asked  whether  the  watchmakers  were  making  imusual  profits.  If  the 
committee  had  simply  called  for  the  books  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Co. 
it  would  have  seen  that  the  stocks  representing  the  original  invest- 
ment, which  cost  $100,  were  paying  more  than  $100  dividends  a  year. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  this  ques- 
tion. The  watches  are  governed  by  patents,  and  it  is  a  different  ques- 
tion entirely. 

Mr.  Starr.  They  are  governed  by  two  things;  they  are  governed 
by  patents  and  they  are  governed  by  a  trust. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  if  you  wUl  get  Mr.  Eainey's  speech  you  will 
find  the  record  referred  to  about  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Was  the  Liverpool  watch  made  here  or  in  England? 

Mr.  Starr.  There  is  no  Liverpool  watch  about  it;  it  is  an  Elgin 
watch. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Was  it  manufactured  in  England? 

Mr.  Starr.  No,  sir;  it  was  made  in  Elgin,  111.,  and  shipped  to 
Ensrland  and  then  shipped  back.    It  is  made  in  America. 

Mr.  Loud.  Did  you  buy  the  case  at  the  same  time  as  the  movement  ? 

Mr.  Starr.  Sure. 

Mr.  Loud.  At  the  same  discount? 

Mr.  Starr.  I  suppose  so;  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  am  not  a 
watchmaker.  I  only  know  that  I  had  to  tell  them  that  I  could  not 
take  a  locomotive  with  me  in  my  vest  pocket,  but  I  could  bring  a 
little  watch,  which  would  illustrate  the  principle. 

The  farmers  are  thinking  about  these  things,  and  they  are  trying 
to  get  at  the  fundamentals.  They  are  opposed  to  special  privileges. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  preferences,  let  us  all  have  preferences,  and 
that  makes  no  preference,  and  let  us  buy  ships  just  as  we  buy  shoes. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  can  do  that  now.  You  can  buy  a  ship  or  yon  can 
manufacture  a  ship  and  build  it  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Starr.  That  is  all  right;  but  how  long  has  that  been  possible? 

Mr.  Curry.  You  are  talking  about  it  now. 

Mr.  Starr.  This  bill  extends  that  principle. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  buy  forei^-built  ships  and  put  them 
nnder  American  registry,  but  they  are  limited  to  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  understand  that ;  they  are  not  free. 

32910—16 ^27 
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Mr.  Curry.  They  are  free  in  the  over-seas  trade.  That  is  what 
you  arc  talking  about. 

Mr.  Starr.  That  is  not  free.  If  a  man  is  free  to  change  his  boss 
only  he  is  not  free;  if  a  man  is  free  to  walk  south  and  in  no  other 
direction,  he  is  not  free. 

Mr.  Curry.  But  you  are  talking  about  the  export  trade. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  am  talking  about  ships,  and  we  want  free  ships  to 
be  used  in  the  export  trade  and  in  all  trade  where  traffic  monopoly 
exists,  or  to  be  used  in  any  other  trade.  If  I  buy  a  horse  and  want 
to  go  to  town,  I  want  to  be  able  to  use  him  to  go  to  town,  or  if  I 
want  to  put  him  to  a  plow  I  want  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  3'ou  would  not  buy  a  horse  if  you  could  not  use 
it  in  any  place  you  wanted  to? 

Mr.  Starr.  I  would  not  buy  a  horse  unless  I  could  use  it  any  place 
I  wanted  to. 

Mr.  KowE.  Then,  in  this  bill  you  would  give  the  Government  a 
right  to  go  out  and  buy  a  ship  either  here  or  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Starr.  Precisely.  I  am  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  this  Gov- 
ernment aiding  us  in  a  disastrous  situation. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  made  a  statement  a  minute  ago  that  the  price 
of  grain  was  fixed  by  the  Liverpool  board.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
price  of  grain  is  fixed  by  the  Chicago  board  ? 

Mr.  Starr.  Pardon  me;  I  do  not  think  you  have  quoted  me  ex- 
actly. I  said  the  price  is  fixed  in  Liverpool;  is  fixed  m  the  market 
of  consumption.  I  did  not  use  the  word  "board,"  although  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  it.  The  price  is  fixed  at  the  point  of 
consumption  and  net  at  the  point  of  production.  The  price  of  the 
whent  crop  is  fixed  by  the  export  price  of  the  surplus.  If  a  farmers 
wife  has  only  half  a  dozen  eggs  to  send  into  town  and  she  wants  to 
set  another  dozen  under  a  hen,  she  knows  what  those  she  sets  imder 
the  hen  are  worth  by  what  she  gets  for  the  eggs  she  sends  to  town. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Does  not  the  grain  farmer  of  the  West  sell  his  grain 
by  the  price  quoted  on  the  Chicago  board? 

Mr.  Starr.  The  Chicago  board  is  the  halfway  station  between 
Dakota  and  Liverpool  and  the  Minneapolis  board  is  the  quarter-way 
station. 

Mr.  ED:>roNDS.  The  difference  between  the  I^iverpool  price  and  the 
Chicago  price  is  the  cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Starr.  The  difference  l^etween  the  Liverpool  price  and  the 
Chicago  price  is  the  cost  of  transportation ;  yes. 

Mr.  Ed^fonds.  Who  pays  the  freight? 

Mr.  Starr.  The  farmer  pays  the  freight. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  farmer  pays  the  freight? 

Mr.  Starr.  The  farmer  pays  the  freight  and  he  pays  for  every- 
tliing.    The  farming  industry  pays  for  all. 

Mr.  ED:\roNDs.  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  on  the 
grain  that  is  shipped  to  England  that  the  farmer  pays  the  freight? 

Sir.  Starr.  Absolutely.  He  does  not  draw  a  check  for  it,  out  he 
takes  that  much  less  for  what  he  sells. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  gets  the  price  at  the  seaboard  and  the  man  who 
buys  the  grain  on  the  other  side  pays  the  f  reiirht. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  at  the  seaboard,  does  it  cost  any- 
thing to  get  his  wheat  to  the  seaboard?    It  used  to  cost  twice  as 
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much  to  get  it  to  the  seaboard  as  it  did  to  transport  it  across  the 
water. 

ilr.  Greene.  Oh,  yes;  but  the  freight  is  paid  by  the  man  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Starb.  I  have  noticed  frequently  in  recent  magazines  the 
statement  in  certain  centers  that  the  American  dollar  now  had 
climbed  to  the  top ;  that  it  was  now  the  chief  monetary  unit  of  the 
world?  Why?  Because  heretofore  when  we  sent  goods  over  we 
had  to  send  a  check  over  there  or  the  money  to  pav  the  freight  after 
it  got  there.  Now  they  are  coming  over  here  and  buying  at  our  own 
doors.  That  is  the  condition  now;  and  this  condition  is  absolutely 
artificial;  it  is  not  normal.  But  you  can  not  measure  the  level  of 
the  sea  by  measuring  the  waves  at  the  top  in  a  storm ;  you  have  got 
to  take  the  level  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  As  to  the  Liverpool  price,  I  would  like  to  get  a 
little  more  information  on  that.  Is  that  Liverpool  price  in  such 
shaps  that  the  farmer  gets  less  for  grain  he  ships  to  Liverpool  than 
he  does  for  grain  he  ships  to  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York? 
Mr.  Starr.  If  I  can  make  myself  clear,  he  gets  exactly  the  same 
price  at  Fargo,  in  Wisconsin,  or  Dakota  that  it  brings  at  Liverpool 
less  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  other  words,  if  wheat  is  a  dollar  a  bushel  in 

Fargo 

Mr,  Starr.  That  would  be  a  very  unusual  condition. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  I  know ;  but  if  it  is  and  he  sends  his  wheat  to  Liver- 
i    pool,  and  the  freight  is  55  cents,  then  he  only  gets  45  cents  for  it? 
1       Mr.  Starr.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

I  Mr.  Edmonds.  If  grain  is  a  dollar  a  bushel  at  Fargo  and  the 
fanner  ships  his  grain  to  Liverpool,  and  the  freight  is  55  cents,  then 
he  only  gets  45  cents  for  that  grain ;  whereas  for  the  grain  he  sells 
at  Fargo  he  gets  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Starr.    I  think  you  have  the  process  absolutely  inverted.      If 
wheat  brings  $1  at  Fargo,  on  your  example,  it  will  bring  $1.55  at 
Liverpool. 
Mr.  Edmonds.    That  is  your  suggestion,  as  I  understood  it. 
Mr.  Starr.    No,  sir. 

The  ChairxMan.  Of  course,  the  matter  under  consideration  now 
is  this  bill,  and  that  is  the  matter  to  which  we  desire  your  atten- 
tion addressed.  If  you  have  given  your  statement  as  to  the  gen- 
eral principles,  and  have  nothing  further  to  submit,  there  is  another 
gentleman  here  who  wishes  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  am  reminded  that  the  gentleman  asked  the  ques- 
tion. Why  it  was  that  the  farmer  wanted  Government-owned  ships? 
For  precisely  the  same  reason  that  the  farmer  wants  a  gun  behind 
his  door  loaded  with  a  cartridge  with  a  ball  on  the  end  of  it.  Poten- 
tial competition  is  the  equal  of  actual  competition.  If  they  know 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the  ships  and  that  it  will 
use  them,  it  will  put  an  end  to  monopoly  and  extortion  in  ocean 

traffic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  a  little  while  ago  of  the 
gentleman  who  said  the  Panama  freights  were  the  only  ones  that 
had  not  been  increased? 
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Mr.  Starr.  Yes ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  best  point  that  has  been 
brought  out  in  this  hearing.  I  stand  absolutely  committed  to  that 
principle  of  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Greene.  Why  not  have  tne  Government  take  hold  of  the 
farm  products  and  dispose  of  them? 

Mr.  Starr.  My  dear  sir,  let  me  make  this  suggestion:  There  are 
two  types  of  mind  and  two  phases  of  philosophy  on  that  question 
and  there  is  just  one  little  line  that  distinguishes  the  two.  One 
set  claims  that  every  enterprise  and  every  business  in  which  there 
IS  a  profit  to  be  made,  the  Government  can  not  touch;  but  if  there 
are  services  to  be  performed  at  an  actual  loss,  expenditures  without 
return,  why  naturally  that  is  the  business  the  Government  has  to 
do.  Let  me  give  vou  one  illustration :  The  city  of  New  York  has 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  cleaning  its  streets  during 
the  last  two^  generations.  Today  private  contractors  are  paying 
the  city  of  New  York  enormous  sums  of  money  for  the  privilege  of 
cleaning  the  streets  and  keeping  the  sweepings.  Now  that  is  the 
line  of  distinction.  If  it  is  a  question  of  profit  to  be  made,  why,  then, 
the  Government  has  got  to  keep  its  hands  off.  The  Government  is 
the  biggest  business  corporation  in  the  world;  but  you  are  only 
permitted  to  do  the  sewage  work,  the  scavenger  work  and  the  expen- 
sive work,  and  you  see  that  it  would- not  make  a  profit.  We  aon't 
want  it  to  make  profits;  but  we  do  want  it  to  stand  ready  to  strike 
a  blow  at  monopoly.  The  real  trouble  with  the  whole  situation  is 
that  we  made  a  olunder  in  the  beginning,  and  we  have  been  making 
other  blunders  ever  since  trying  to  wipe  out  the  original  blunder 
and  waiting  for  it  to  adjust  itself. 

Mr.  McSparran,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  here.  He  is  master  of  the 
State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania  and  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. If  the  committee  wishes,  I  think  he  would  be  glad  to  he 
heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  TOHIT  A.  McSPAfiBAIT,  SECBETABT  OF  THE 
LEOISIATIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ORANGE  AID 
MASTEE  OF  THE  STATE  OSANOE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  McSparran.  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  not  informed  when  I 
came  to  Washington  that  this  hearing  was  on  in  this  shape,  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  the  testimony  in  the  completeness 
that  I  would  have  liked  to  offer  it  at  this  time. 

The  resolution  of  the  National  Grange  upon  this  question  I  do 
not  have  with  me,  but  I  would  like  to  have  tne  privilege  of  putting 
that  resolution  into  the  record,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that  privilege. 

Merchant  Mabink. 
resolutton  adopted  by  the  national  grange  annual  meeting,  wilmmowt 

DEL. 

Resolved,  That  if  Government  funds  are  to  be  used  to  aid  in  building  up  •& 
American  merchant  marine  that  it  should  be  for  ships  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Government 
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Whereas  our  i)orts  are  so  crowded  with  exports  that  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  farmers'  products  are  held  in  storage  for  the  want  of  proper  shippinj^  facili- 
ties, that  it  is  not  a  question  any  more  of  hijrh  freight  rates  but  what  will 
you  pay  the  shipowner  to  transport  your  products,  and  since  the  prices  of 
some  of  our  agricultural  products  are  fixed  in  the  marlvets  of  the  world,  it 
follows  that  exorbitant  freight  rates  not  only  reduce  the  price  to  the  farmer 
of  his  products  which  he  sends  abroad  but  those  which  are  consumed  in  this 
country;  or,  in  other  words,  to  illustrate  this  point,  an  increase  in  ocean 
freight  rates  of  10  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  not  only  means  that  much  less 
for  the  wheat  shipped  abroad  but  on  all  the  wheat  in  the  country :  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  stabilize  such  rates  we  favor  the  building  up  of  a 
Government  owned  and  operated  merchant  marine,  with  free  i)orts  of  entry  to 
all  ships  of  such  merchant  marine. 

Resolved,  That  we  reiterate  our  opposition  against  ship  subsidies. 

Adopted. 

Had  I  known  a  few  hours  sooner  that  you  were  having  this  hear- 
ing at  this  time  and  in  this  shape  I  would  have  been  here  with  the 
resolutions;  but  I  was  just  in  town  and  stumbled  upon  it  and  came 
around  to  the  hearing. 

I  simply  want  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Starr,  of  Maryland,  has 
testified  to  here  as  a  general  proposition.    The  farmers  have  been 
complaining  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  think  justly,  that  we  are 
abused  b^  me  fact  that  there  is  not  a  liberty  of  operation  in  regard 
to  the  smpping  facilities  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect.    And  the 
prices  of  those  shipping  facilities  are  increased  by  regulations  all 
the  way  down  the  line.    The  original  cost  is  enlarged  by  the  fact  that 
they  can  not  buy  the  ships  wherever  they  please,  and  it  is  enlarged 
by  the  fact  that  our  registry  regulations  are  not  as  liberal  as  they 
ought  to  be.    And,  in  aadition  to  this,  the  big  shipping  combine  has 
practically  driven  the  tramp  steamer  out  of  business  by  having  so- 
called  fighting  ships  that  follow  the  tramp  into  port  and  underbid 
it  for  its  cargo.    All  these  things,  in  connection  with  the  juggling 
of  rates  from  day  to  day,  make  a  situation  that  is  very  unjust  to 
i      food  producers. 
}         We  feel  and  we  have  so  acted,  and  our  resolution  will  indicate  it, 
I      that  Government  ownership  of  some  merchant  ships  will  act  on  the 
principle  of  a  regulation;  that  it  will  have  a  tenaency  to  work  out 
everj^where,  as  has  been  admitted  here  this  morning  it  has  worked 
out  in  Colon,  in  conjunction  with  shipping  to  other  southern  points. 
And  f or^that  reason  we  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  very  well  enter  this  field  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  provide 
that  regulation,  especially  when  a  large  number  of  such  vessels  are 
needed  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Navy.     Some  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  we  have  to  pav  those  freights.    There  is  not  any  doubt 
about  that.    Every  cent  that  you  add  to  the  cost  of  transportation^ 
either  in  added  cost  of  a  ship  or  in  regulations  that  infringe  upon  its 
liberty  of  action  on  the  seas  or  in  monopoly  of  the  shipping  busi- 
ness, creates  a  bill  that  the  farmers  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  that  the  consumer  pays  the 
freight  ? 

yir.  McSpakrak.  No;  not  in  this  case,  for  this  reason:  The  prices 
of  the  food  products  of  the  world  are  fixed  by  what  we  call  the  world 
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prices;  that  is,  the  average  consumer's  price,  of  course.  Now,  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  have  throughout  all  the  years  created 
or  raised  a  surplus  that  was  a  perishable  commodity,  and  there- 
fore we  have  always  been  compelled  to  put  that  surplus  on  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  at  the  world's  prices.  And  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  millers  in  this  country  are  not  fools,  so  they  natu- 
rally offer  us  exactly  the  same  price  as  we  can  get  for  our  surplus  on 
the  markets  of  the  world,  less  the  cost  of  transportation  and  insurance. 

Mr.  BvuNEs.  You  believe  that  the  charges  of  all  the  middlemen, 
then,  are  borne  by  the  producers,  too? 

Mr.  McSpakran.  No  ;  it  depends.  As  a  general  principle  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  charges.  But  I  think  you  must  realize  (and  that  is 
the  point  I  want  you  to  get)  that  when  you  place  on  the  market  a 
perishable  product,  as  is  the  case  with  practically  all  the  farmer's 
products,  that  therefore  any  surplus  which  is  created  must  go  im- 
mediately on  the  market.  We  can  not  hold  this  year's  wheat  back 
indefinitely  and  sell  it  here  in  this  country  at  a  future  time.  And 
this  surplus  year  after  year  we  are  compelled  to  put  on  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  the  moment  you  get  outside  of  the  tariff  wall  it 
goes  on  the  market  on  the  basis  of  the  world's  prices. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  never  have  been  able  to  go  in  a  trust  and  demand 
fixed  prices? 

Mr.  McSparran.  No  ;  and  we  hope  we  never  will. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  limit  that,  though,  to  perishable  produds,  you 
sav? 

"Mr.  McSparran.  Yes;  though  the  same  principle  holds  with  any 
commodity  that  must  be  sold  at  once. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  instance,  with  cotton,  which  comes  from  Texas, 
the  State  of  my  good  friend,  Judge  Hardy,  you  do  not  think  it  applies 
to  that? 

Mr.  McSparran.  I  have  not  worked  it  out  in  regard  to  that.  I 
won't  answer  simply  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  might  suggest  to  you  that,  even  if  it  is  not  perish- 
able, if  you  are  forced  to  sell  it  the  same  conditions  apply? 

Mr.  McSparran.  If  you  were  forced  to  sell  it,  the  same  conditions 
would  hold  true. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  this  bill,  and  has  your  grange,  or 
the  organization  which  you  represent,  considered  this  legislation? 

Mr.  McSparran.  No  ;  we  have  not  had  any  meeting  since  this  bill 
was  whipped  into  its  present  shape.  The  general  principle  has  been 
indorsed  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  which  was  pending  in  the  last  Congress, 
did  you  consider  that  bill? 

Mr.  McSparran.  No  ;  not  as  a  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  lake  commerce? 

Mr.  McSparran.  No. 

Mr.  Greene.  For  instance,  all  of  those  vessels  are  built  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards  by  American  labor.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the   •: 
freight  on  wheat,  for  instance,  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  McSparran.  From  Duluth  to  where? 

Mr.  Greene.  From  Duluth  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  McSparran.  No  ;  I  do  not.  i 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  informed  by  credible  authority  that  the  rate  of  j 
freight  on  those  American-built  steamers,  the  finest  to  be  found  any- 
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where,  while  there  is  practically  no  foreign  competition  there,  is 
about  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  bushel  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.    You  would  not  want  it  much  cheaper  than  that? 

Mr.  McSparran.  What  is  your  point? 

Mr.  Greene.  From  Duluth  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  McSpaaran.  I  say,  what  is  your  point?    I  do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  point  you  want  to  make.  You  are  talking  about 
the  shipping  opportunities  and  about  the  lack  of  opportunity  to 
ship  the  grain  that  you  raise,  or  whatever  you  raise — the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  ship  it.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  good  opportunity  to 
ship  ?    That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  Burke.  But  that  lake  traffic  does  not  reach  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  and  you  can  not,  with  this  shipping  bill, 
reach  Liverpool  without  having  something  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  it  cost  from  25  to  30  cents 
a  bushel  to  ship  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Duluth  to  Liverpool.  I  do 
not  know  whetner  you  accept  the  theory  that  the  farmer  should  be 
indifferent  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no.    I  think  he  should  not  be  indifferent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  principle  that  the  gentleman  is 
contending  for.  When  it  cost  30  cents  a  bushel,  of  course,  to  ship  a 
bushel  of  wheat  from  Duluth  to  Liverpool,  I  suppose  it  affected  ma- 
terially the  price  of  Minnesota  wheat.  But  now,  as  you  say,  the  price 
on  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  rate. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  without  Government  interference  or  Govern- 
ment construction. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  war  in  Europe,  I  think  the  rates  from 
Boston,  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  to  European  points  was  about  2^ 
pence  or  5  cents  a  bushel,  and  now  it  is  65  and  70  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes:  and  the  parties  who  buy  the  grain  across  the 
water  have  to  pay  the  freight.  They  get  their  price  cash  in  hand 
here  before  the  stuff  is  delivered  on  board  the  steamer. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  man  in  Europe,  who  has  to  buy  that  wheat 
knows  that  he  must  pay  that  60  or  65  cents  a  bushel,  and  I  expect 
he  will  have  that  in  mind  in  determining  what  he  will  pay  for  it  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  but  he  has  to  pay  it  or  else  starve. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  when  a  man  has  to  pay  more  for  a  commodity  he 
will  buy  less.  If  you  have  to  pay  more  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  in- 
stead of  buying  two  suits  you  will  buy  one. 

Mr.  Greene.  Accordinjs:  to  your  theory.  But  the  price  of  suits  has 
been  going  down  all  the  time,  and  I  can  buy  clothes  cheaper  now  than 
I  ever  could  before;  and  I  can  buy  shoes  cheaper,  and  I  can  buy 
everything  that  is  made  to-day  cheaper  than  I  could  when  I  was  a 
boy. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  would  like  to  correct  Mr.  Greene.  He  says  that  he 
Can  buy  everything  cheaper  than  he  could  when  he  was  a  boy.  That 
is  not  so,  because  for  the  farmers'  products  we  are  paying  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  ever  had  to  pay  before. 

Mr.  McSparran.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  speaks  of  the 
foreign  shipper  paying  the  freight  from  New  York.  Why,  of 
Course,  he  does.    That  is  an  incident  in  his  shipping. 

Mr.  Greene.  No  ;  he  does  not  pay  the  freight.  The  man  who  buys 
the  grain  on  the  other  side  pays  the  freight. 
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Mr.  McSparran.  Is  not  that  the  shipper?  That  is  the  foreign 
man,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  foreign  shipper;  yes. 

Mr.  McSparran.  Why,  of  course  he  does,  and  that  is  an  incident  of 
commerce.  But  that  is  not  the  principle  we  are  talking  about  The 
moment  he  pays  that,  he  adds  it  as  a  charge  on  the  goods  and  he  has 
to  meet  the  world's  price  when  he  takes  the  goods  home,  and  every 
one  of  those  things  is  reflected  in  the  price  that  is  quoted  the  next 
day  in  Chicago,  and  that  is  the  way  the  farmer  pays  it.  Of  course, 
he  takes  into  account  what  he  pays  when  you  ship  the  goods  across 
the  ocean  and  that  reflects  itself  the  next  day  in  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  sell  your  farm  products  that  go  abroad  at  less 
than  you  sell  them  at  home? 

Mr.  McSparran.  Of  course  not.    But  that  is  not  the  point  at  all. 

Mr.  Greene.  Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  McSparran.  Certainly  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  suggest  that  neither  one  of  you  gentleman  can 
convince  the  other. 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  gentleman  here  from  Pennsylvania,  represent- 
ing the  grange,  is  making  the  best  argument  for  protection  I  have 
heard  for  some  time,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  the  consumer  pays 
the  cost,  but  when  you  argue  for  protection  you  say  the  producer  pays 
the  cost? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  argument  was  the  objection  of  the  farmer  to 
building  up  a  merchant  marine.  The  farmer  objected  to  having  a 
merchant  marine  built  up  because  it  would  raise  the  price  of  freight 
on  the  products  of  the  American  farmer,  and  we  have  always  had 
opposition  from  the  farmer  to  building  up  a  merchant  marine. 

Air.  Hardy.  The  point,  I  suggest,  is  you  are  now  contending  the 
consumer  on  the  other  side  pays  all  the  freight.  When  you  argue 
for  protection,  you  say  the  consumer  does  not  pay  any  of  the  freight. 
The  truth  between  the  two  is  that  sometimes  tne  consumer  and  some- 
times the  producer  pavs  it;  but  generallv  both  of  them  pay  some 
of  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  when  you  get  free  trade,  ships,  and  everything 
else,  who  pays  it? 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  vou  cut  down  the  cost,  nobody  pays  it. 

Mr.  McSparran.  Vou    are    talking    about    the    consumer.     The 
world's  price,  the  proposition  I  am  talking  about,  is  a  different 
proposition  than  the  consumer  back  of  the  tariff  wall.    That  is  the- 
vital  ]H)int. 

The  CiiAnniAN.  This  gentleman  is  not  from  the  West,  Mr.  Grecne- 
hc  is  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand,  and  I  bet  he  votes  for  protection,  too. 

Mr.  McSparran.  I  bet  I  don't. 

Mr.  Greene.  All  right,  you  are  one  of  the  few,  then,  who  do  not 
in  Pennsvlvania. 

Mr.  McSparran.  You  are  at  liberty  to  inquire  into  that,  if- you 
wish  to. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  No;  because  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  preserves  the 
secrecv  of  the  ballot. 
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Mr,  Curry.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  controvert  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  is  getting  more  for  his  products  now  than  he  ever  got 
before.  But  that  is  not  the  question;  the  proposition  is  how  they 
are  going  to  get  these  products  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  European 
markets,  and  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  low  freight  rates  on  the 
Lakes  prove  that  the  high  freight  rates  on  the  Atlantic  are  not  on 
account  of  a  shipping  trust;  but  that  the  excessive  rate  that  we 
have  to  pay  at  the  present  time  on  all  products  shipped  abroad  is  on 
account  of  the  war  risk.  Of  course  any  man  who  is  in  business 
crossing  the  Atlantic  with  merchant  ships  will  have  to  have  a  larger 
amount  of  money  paid  to  him  for  taking  that  stuff  across  to-day  than 
he  would  before  the  war.  It  is  a  question  of  the  Government  now 
helping  to  meet  this  situation.  That  is  the  way  you  look  at  it? 
Mr.  McSparran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Until  recently  the  farmers  absolutely  did  not  care  any- 
thing about  the  merchant  marine.  Anything  that  was  tried  to  be  done 
for  the  merchant  marine  they  stopped.  All  they  cared  about  was  to 
ship  their  goods  as  cheap  as  possible  in  any  ship;  the  cheaper  the 
ship  the  better  pleased  they  were.  But  a  condition  comes  now  where 
you  can  not  get  the  ships.  If  this  bill  was  enacted  it  would  not 
relieve  the  situation  or  condition  at  all  now.  The  only  way  I  can 
see  for  the  Government,  if  it  is  to  help  at  all,  is  to  put  the  transports 
and  the  colliers  that  are  not  in  use  into  this  overseas  trade.  It  is 
possible  that  a  joint  resolution  might  be  passed  through  Congress 
to  give  temporary  relief,  not  putting  those  ships  into  the  overseas 
trade  entirely,  but  to  relieve  the  temporary  condition.  If  this  situa- 
tion did  not  confront  the  American  people,  if  there  was  peace 
throughout  the  world  at  the  present  time,  would  the  farmers — I  am 
not  talking  about  you,  but  those  you  represent — take  an  interest  in  a 
merchant  marine,  and  would  they  be  willing  for  the  United  States 
Goveniment  to  go  into  this  business  at  a  loss  and  to  appropriate 
$50,000,000  in  the  first  instance  and  to  increase  that  as  time  advanced 
and  more  money  was  needed? 

Mr.  McSparran.  I  think  the  start  of  this  was  before  the  war.  I 
think  you  are  mistaken  entirely  in  saying  the  farmers  have  never 
taken  any  interest  in  this. 

ilr.  Curry.  All  the  farmers  wanted,  particularly  from  the  Middle 
AVest,  was  to  ship  their  goods  just  as  cheap  as  they  could  possiblj 
ship  them  on  any  ship — whether  Japanese,  German,  British,  Ameri- 
can, or  anything  else.  They  were  not  even  in  favor  of  the  United 
'"States  Government  giving  preferential  rates  on  mail  matter. 
Mr.  McSparran.  Whv  should  they  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  all  I  want;  I  am  through.     I  hope  you  do  not 
rt'mesent  the  opinion  of  the  American  farmer  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand  whether  the  gen- 
tleman was  granted  his  request  to  include  in  his  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  National  Grange.     I  would  like  to 
ask  that  he  be  granted  that  permission. 
Mr.  Greene.  There  is  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the  table. 
The  Chairman.  I  understand  there  is  no  objection. 
Mr.  Edmonds.   Did  the  farmers,  in  their  grange  action,  describe 
any  particular  way  that  they  wanted  this  merchant  marine  to  be 
built  up  ? 
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Mr.  McSparran.  Yes;  they  suggested  Government  ownership  or 
Government  building  of  ships  would  furnish  that  regulative  idea. 

Mr.  Ed.monds.  How  do  they  feel  on  the  subsidy  question? 

Mr.  McSparran.  They  are  opposed  to  it,  and  always  have  been. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  are  opposed  to  the  subsidy  question? 

Mr.  McSparRvVN.  They  have  been  for  15  years.  I  do  not  know 
when  the  first  action  was  taken,  but  it  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  your  personal  opinion,  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  Government-owned  line,  run  at  a  considerable  loss  that  the 
taxpayers  have  to  pay,  and  a  subsidv? 

Mr.  McSparran.  Do  you  know  ot  any  such  line? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  what  will  be  done  when  we  run  this  line. 

Mr.  McSparran.  You  are  supposing;  but  I  do  not  understand  how 
you  can  prove  that  to  be  the  fact  until  you  try  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  Suppose  you  admit  it  as  a  fact,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, how  would  you  stand  on  that  proposition  if  it  should  be  run  at 
a  loss  ? 

Mr.  McSparran.  If  it  was  a  regulating  proposition  and  would  do 
the  work  I  do  not  see  w4iy  that  would  enter  into  it.  We  pay  big 
money  for  other  regulating  commissions.  It  costs  the  Government  a 
big  bunch  of  money  every  year  to  do  that  character  of  work.  Now, 
if  you  can  do  something  of  that  kind  that  will  provide  that  important 
essential,  I  can  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  necessity  of  making 
it  pay. 

Mr.  Ed3ionds.  Suppose  the  Government  would  start  Government- 
owned  steamship  lines  and  they  w^ould  run  at  a  loss  in  ordinary  times, 
we  will  say,  because  it  seems  that  American  shippers  can  not  run 
steamship  lines  at  a  profit  in  competition  with  the  foreign  lines  (I 
am  speaking  about  ordinary  times),  they  would  have  to  stand  the 
loss  continuously;  but  if  they  were  to  subsidize  the  lines  they  could 
either  make  the  subsidy  larger  or  smaller,  could  they  not,  as  the  time 
went  along  and  the  lines  became  more  profitable? 

Mr.  McSparran.  Oh,  yes;  they  could  make  it  larger  or  smaller,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  not  that  be  a  better  way  of  regulating  it? 

Mr.  McSparran.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  argue  the  question 
of  subsidy  we  will  never  get  through,  because  I  do  not  care  for  these 
questions  and  statements  to  go  in  unless  the  other  side  of  the  question 
goes  in,  too. 

STATEMENT  OF  UE.  JAMES  L.  EWEIX,  OF  NEW  YOKE,  SECBE- 
TABY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MEBCHANT  MABINE  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  EwELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  deem 
it  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  this 
great  international  issue.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  in  1911,  when  Mr.  Greene,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  chairman. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  recognize  you. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  am  not  going  into  any  academic  discussion  of  this 
question  before  this  honorable  body,  who  understand  the  subject  so 
well;  but  there  are  some  phases  of  the  present  situation  to  wnicfa  I 
desire  to  invite  your  kind  consideration. 
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We  have  been  accused  of  not  being  a  maritime  Nation.  I  will  go 
back  a  little,  if  you  will  allow  me.  We  have  not  been  a  maritime 
Nation  for  more  than  two  generations,  but  we  were,  up  to  1858,  the 
greatest  maritime  Nation  in  the  world.  We  know  how  to  build  ships; 
we  know  how  to  sail  ships ;  we  know  how  to  operate  ships  if  the  con- 
ditions are  right.  We  are  confronted  to-day  with  a  situation  which 
has  never  before  existed  in  this  Republic,  and  this  extraordinary  con- 
dition is  due  to  the  great  European  war. 

As  far  back  as  1909  I  have  said,  before  chambers  of  commerce  and 
boards  of  trade  in  many  of  the  States,  that  our  foreign  commerce  is 
now  and  has  been  for  20  years  absolutelv  at  the  mercy  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  international  politics.    And  why?    Because  60  per  cent  of  it  is 
carried  by  Britain  and  20  per  cent  by  Germany.    I  have  said  that  we 
would  be  menaced  by  a  frightful  calamity  if  these  two  powers  should 
fall  afoul  of  each  other;  and  we  see  it  to-day,  gentlemen.    And  now, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  Government  has  come  forward  with  the  propo- 
sition to  meet  this  great  emergency  caused  by  the  terrible  European 
war,  with  which  we  have  never  before  been  confronted.    I  am  going 
into  this  subject  because  I  have  been  brought  into  close  contact  with 
it,  and  I  know  of  some  things  from  personal  experience  that  I  would 
like  to  speak  of  briefly,  if  you  will  allow  me.    I  have  been  willing  to 
fall  into  line  with  any  proposition  promising  relief  not  only  from  a 
commercial  viewpoint  but  also  with  reference  to  national  defense. 
We  have  no  naval  auxiliary  merchant  marine,  which  is  a  perilous 
situation.     Admiral  Sperry  told  me  just  a  few  months  before  he 
died,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  when  attending  the  deeper-waterways 
convention,  that  the  Navy  of  which  we  are  so  proud  and  upon  which 
we  have  spent  so  many  millions  of  dollars  would  not  have  10  per 
cent  of  its  efficiency  on  a  sudden  call,  for  a  lack  of  naval  auxiliary 
cruisers  to  carry  coal  for  its  bunkers,  scout  ships,  hospital  ships,  and 
transports  to  be  used  in  time  of  war.    Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  main- 
tained all  along  that  if  we  had  such  vessels  they  could  be  used  in 
times  of  peace  to  carry  the  commerce  of  our  country  to  the  great 
South  American  ports,  such  as  Buenos  Aires,  a  city  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  inhabitants,  where  not  a  vessel  has  carried  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  many  years;  and  our  mails  and  our  passengers 
have  to  go  by  slow  freight  boats  or  across  the  ocean  twice,  as  you 
all  know. 

This  situation  has  changed  in  the  last  25  years.  American  manu- 
facturers have  increased  their  output  enormously  and  we  have  become 
such  an  important  export  nation  that  we  have  got  to  furnish  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  and  not  depend  upon  the  ships  of  for- 
eign nations;  otherwise,  our  manufacturers  will  have  to  reduce  their 
output  and  the  laboring  man  will  have  to  go  on  the  street.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  America  standing  still.  We  must  go  forward  or 
lose  our  prestige. 

Realizmg  the  importance  of  this  situation  from  both  angles — and  I 
usually  treat  the  subject  from  both  its  commercial  aspect  and  its 
patriotic  viewpoint — I  say  that  I  have  been  willing  to  give  and  take. 
AMien  Mr.  Humphrey  proposed  his  ocean-mail  contract  measure, 
offering  us  relief  on  those  long  trade  routes,  I  worked  for  that.  When 
Senator  Gallinger  offered  his  ocean-mail  contract  measure  as  a  means 
of  relief  to  offset  the  disadvantages  and  handicap  with  which  we  are 
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confronted,  I  supported  that.  But,  gentlemen,  it  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me  when  the  Government  came  forward  and,  with  its  great 
financial  ability  and  its  success  in  managing  the  ships  now  under  its 
control,  offered  to  take  hold  of  this  situation  in  such  a  way  that 
private  capital  has  never  been  willing  or  able  to  do.  I  accepted  it  at 
once  as  the  best  solution  of  our  mechant-marine  problems. 

As  I  told  the  gentleman  who  appeared  before  the  international 
trade  convention  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Douglas,  who  always 
has  something  to  say  about  the  merchant  marine  on  every  occasion 
that  offers,  and  always  advocating  subsidies.  I  told  him  that  what 
the  shippers  wanted  was  low  rates;  and  he  insisted  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  lose  money  by  embarking  in  the  shipping  business. 
Did  anybody  ever  before  hear  of  the  shipper  objecting  to  the  Govern- 
ment's losing  money  if  they  profited  by  it?  If  it  carried  the  products 
for  nothing,  would  they  not  grab  it?  You  know  they  would,  and  I 
told  Mr.  Douglas  that,  as  a  business  man,  that  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  no  subsidy  short  of  $25,000,000  would  meet  the  present  situation. 
I  reminded  him  that  France  subsidizes  her  merchant  marine  to  the 
extent  of  $13,428,000;  that  Great  Britain  subsidizes  her  merchant 
marine  to  the  extent  of  $9,689,000,  or  thereabouts,  and  Japan 
$6,580,000.  And  so  on  down  the  line.  And  all  of  those  nations  are 
able  to  man  and  operate  their  ships  from  20  to  40  per  cent  less  than 
the  United  States  can  under  normal  conditions.  And  with  such  a 
handicap  as  that,  I  asked  him  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  a 
subsidy  of  less  than  $25,000,000.  I  said,  "  You  talk  about  that  vast 
sum,  but  you  know  you  are  not  going  to  get  it.  In  other  words,  you 
know  perfectly  well  you  are  not  going  to  get  a  subsidy  of  any  kind 
through  this  Congress."  And  right  here  let  me  say  that  I  have  always 
been  opposed  to  the  principle  of  subsidy.  I  have  been  willing  to 
accept  the  ocean  mail  contract  as  a  compromise;  but  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  subsidy.  I  see  my  friend  on  the  left,  from  Massachusetts, 
is  shaking  his  head,  and  I  know  he  is  going  to  come  back  at  me 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not.    You  are  talking  fine. 

Mr.  EwELL.  Thank  you ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  stood  for 
the  ocean  mail  contract  proposed  by  Representative  Humphrey,  as  I 
mentioned  a  while  ago ;  I  also  stood  for  the  ocean  mail  contract  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Gallinger;  but  I  claimed  then,  and  I  contend  now, 
that  the  ocean  mail  contract  is  not  a  subsidy,  because  we  are  paying 
for  actual  value  received.  We  are  paying  enormous  sums  to  trans- 
port our  mails  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  and  other  distant  cities 
in  the  United  States  by  rail;  and  are  we  not  entitled  to  some  assist- 
ance in  transporting  our  mails  to  such  great  national  centers  as 
Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janiero?  When  our  mails  are  now  bein^ 
carried  by  slow  freight  boats  and  under  foreign  flags,  a  most  humili- 
ating condition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Jjet  me  suggest  to  you  there  that  if  you  make  that 
qualification  as  to  what  a  subsidy  is,  then  you  ought  not  to  chars^e 
that  England  is  subsidizing  her  lines,  for  in  every  case  where  she 
pays  anything  she  has  demanded  vahie  in  return — substantially,  nt 
any  rate. 

Mr.  E\\TELL.  I  understand  that  England  also  gives  admiralty  sub- 
ventions for  building  ships.  The  builders  can  not  buy  except  from 
those  merchants  on  the  admiralty  list  when  they  receive  mail  pay. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  No;  England  does  not.  She  pays  a  few  special  ves- 
sels built  under  specifications  made  by  the  admiralty,  a  certain  sum 
for  the  privilege  of  having  those  vessels  specially  constructed  and 
thereby  diminishing  their  freight-earning  capacities,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  privilege  of  taking  them  over  in  case  of  war,  they  being 
held  ready  for  the  English  Government.  Now,  that  is  not  paying 
a  subsidy  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  any  more  than,  as  you 
say,  our  mail  contract  is  a  subsidy.  If  we  pay  no  more  tnan  the 
service  is  worth,  it  is  not  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  EwELL.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  That  has  been  my  point 
of  view.  But  England  has  been  fostering  her  marine  by  special  mail 
pay  for  70  years,  and  has  spent  $300,000,000  in  that  direction  during 
that  period.  I  would  like  to  say  here,  however,  Congressman,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  that  I  understand  England  does  not  permit  the  pur- 
chase of  any  material  entering  into  the  construction  of  those  ships 
that  received  fiii^cial  aid  except  from  such  houses  as  the  admiralty 
laws  designate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  but  there  is  no  subsidy  paid 
by  England. 

Mr.  EwELL.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  much  I  have  said  in  favor  of 
ocean  mail  contracts,  but  if  anything  else  is  offered  better  than  that, 
I  am  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Green.  We  will  offer  that  to  you. 

Mr.  E^vELL.  Yes;  but,  Mr.  Congressman,  allow  me  to  say  I  have 
considered  that  what  the  Government  is  offering  us  is  infinitely 
better,  and  so  much  greater,  that  I  think  our  people  should  jump  at 
the  opportunity. 

One  of  the  reasons  whv  we  should  accept  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  is  because  oi  the  handicap  by  which  we  are  hami>ered. 
Of  course,  when  the  shippers  are  getting  from  300  to  900  per  cent 
more  for  carrying  freight  under  such  conditions  as  now  confront 
us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  private  capital  to  embark  in  the  business. 
But  what  we  want  is  a  permanent  American  merchant  marine.  And 
1  want  to  say  that  you  can  not  have  such  an  American  merchant 
marine  unless  the  ships  are  built  in  this  country,  in  American  ship- 
vards,  by  American  labor,  manned  by  Americans,  and  officered 
by  Americans,  because  otherwise  what  will  happen?  Just  exactly 
what  happened  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  where  the  St.  Louis 
and  the  St.  Paid  both  did  valiant  service. 

When  they  were  ordered  into  the  service  of  the  Navy,  the  foreign 
sailors  on  those  vessels  walked  down  the  gangplank  and  told  us  to 
"^  fight  your  own  battles " ;  they  said,  "  we  are  not  Americans ;  this 
is  your  war  and  not  our  fight."  And  therefore  it  must  of  necessity 
be  a  costly  proposition  for  America  until  we  can  standardize  the 
building  of  ships.  But  we  must  have  American  ships.  It  will 
probably  take  15  years;  it  may  be  done  in  10  years  with  the  present 
enormous  demand.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  abnormal  demand  for 
ships  will  last  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight  years,  and  probably  longer, 
because  when  this  war  is  over — and  none  of  us  can  tell  when  it  will 
cease;  it  may  be  two  years  and  it  may  be  longer — there  will  have 
been  so  many  ships  sunk,  and  there  will  be  such  a  demand  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  nations  now  at  war,  that  no  matter  how  many 
ships  we  could  build  to-day,  we  could  not  supply  the  demand  for  the 
ships  in  the  across-seas  traffic  for  years  to  come. 
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But  now,  by  the  Government  taking  hold  of  this  proposition,  the 
Government  can  send  ships  on  long  trade  routes  to  such  countries 
as  Argentina,  Australia,  and  the  Orient,  even  at  a  loss.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  do  that.  Private  capital  will  not  do  it,  and  for  that 
reason  I  claim  that  the  Government  should  undertake  this  great 
national  problem.  If  we  lose  a  little  money  in  building  up  thi; 
great  export  trade  of  this  young  Nation,  it  can  not  be  counted  as  a 
loss,  because  it  builds  for  the  future  of  the  Nation.  And  there- 
fore I  say  that  the  (lovernment  is  the  one  to  undertake  this  proposi- 
tion, because  private  capital  would  only  venture  where  it  paid  them 
toffo. 

The  shipping  business  is  a  business  pro])osition  and,  like  every- 
thing else,  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  ability  to  make  money, 
and  that  is  all  you  can  make  of  it.  You  can  not  set 
private  capital  to  embark  in  it  unless  it  sees  a  chance  to  make 
money;  but  the  American  Government  does  not  want  private  capital 
to  embark  in  the  business  on  the  basis  that  the  purchasers  of 
the  Dashia  did,  when  they  purchased  that  ship  for  $125,000  and 
charged  $150,000  for  the  first  cargo  that  the}'  carried  abroad.  That 
sort  of  enterprise  stifles  and  strangles  our  export  business,  and  that 
is  not  what  the  people  want.  If  Congress  passes  this  bill  and  the 
Government  holds  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  corporations 
formed,  and  if  private  capital  will  take  49  per  cent,  and  the  Govern- 
ment controls  its  ojierations,  so  that  it  will  be  an  e(}uitable  proposi- 
tion for  the  shippers  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  claim  that  tliat  will 
act  as  a  great  adjuster  of  rates  in  the  acr(;ss-seas  traffic. 

Certainly  we  have  negelected  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  national 
wealth  in  the  world  for  over  50  years  by  allowing  our  flag  to  dis- 
appear from  the  high  seas.  I  claim  that  it  is  worth  the  price,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  costs,  for  us  to  reestablish  ourselves  as  a  powerful  mari- 
time Nation.  No  nation  has  ever  grown  great  that  did  not  carry  at 
least  40  per  cent  of  its  foreign  commerce.  It  has  been  more  than 
27  years,  gentlemen,  since  we  carried  20  per  cent  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and,  you  know,  that  just  before  the  war  we  were  carrying  only 
a  little  over  8  per  cent.  That  sort  of  thing  operates  in  more  than 
one  way.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  costing  us  $300,000,000  in 
gold  to  transport  our  freight  and  our  passengers,  which  money  is 
absolutelv  lost  to  the  commerce  and  trade  of  America  and  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  the  foreign  shipowners.  Thus  we  are  continually  con- 
fronted with  a  worse  and  worse  condition  by  using  the  delivery 
wagons  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

There  has  been  quite  a  let  said  about  using  Ahe  delivery  wagons 
of  other  nations,  because  it  is  a  comparison  that  we  can  all  appreciate. 
You  can  not  dei)end  upon  the  delivery  system  of  your  competitors 
very  long  before  they  will  have  vour  business.  We  have  already 
seen  that.  Especially  am  I  familiar  with  the  way  the  Germans 
handled  that  situation  before  the  war.  They  had  such  a  splendid 
organization  in  New  York,  where  they  took  an  accurate  account 
of  every  bill  of  lading,  every  manifest,  the  weight  of  the  article,  the 
price  of  the  article  the  consumer  to  whom  it  was  shipped  abroad 
(generally  in  South  America)  and  they  sent  that  iniormation  to 
their  chambers  of  commerce  in  Germany,  and  there  it  was  sent  out 
to  their  various  representatives  in  the  foreign  countries,  and  those 
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representatives  would  take  that  information  and  would  go  to  the 
foreign  buyers  and  offer  to  lay  down  the  same  article  for  less  money 
than  we  could.  And  I  understand  that  invariably  they  used  the 
argument,  "  Your  goods,  if  bought  from  Germany,  will  not  have  to 
cross  the  ocean  twice,  as  they  frequently  do  if  bought  in  America, 
and  they  will  not  be  delayed  until  they  are  absolutely  out  of  season; 
but,  if  you  buy  them  from  us  we  will  deliver  them  on  time,  and  can 
be  sure  of  getting  the  right  article  and  getting  the  lowest  freight 
rates." 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  our  usual  recess  at  this  point. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
Hon.  Michael  E.  Burke  presiding. 

Mr.  Burke.  Judge  Alexander  is  occupying  the  chair  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  he  can  not  be  here  this  afternoon,  but  we  will 
proceed  with  the  hearing. 
Mr.  Ewell.  I  will  not  detain  you  but  a  few  minutes  longer. 
Mr.  Burke.  We  would  like  to  have  you  finish  your  statement,  as 
vou  contemplated,  notwithstanding  most  of  the  members  are  absent. 
feut  I  expect  that  they  will  be  dropping  in  every  minute  or  two. 
Mr.  Ewell.  I  appreciate  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  hope  you  will  not  cut  short  any  of  your  remarks 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Ewell.  I  thank  you,  sir.    At  your  solicitation,  I  will  proceed. 
With  58,000  carloads  of  freight  on  the  sidetracks  near  the  ter- 
minals of  New  York  Harbor,  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  the  situa- 
tion is  growing  more  and  more  desperate  daily,  and  it  seems  that 
there  is  no  relief  at  all  in  sight.    And  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
this  is  a  time  for  hairsplitting.    The  reason  why  we  have  not  had  a 
merchant  marine  in  all  this  long  period  of  50  years  is  because  there 
could  be  no  harmony  between  the  two  parties.    There  have  always 
been  some  diflferences  that  could  not  be  harmonized.    But  the  situa- 
tion is  now  so  desperate  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  give 
and  take,  and  to  grasp  this  opportunity  offered  by  the  Government 
in  the  form  of  a  shippin;^  bill,  with  a  board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  regulate  rates,  so  that  the  people  will  feel  that  we  have 
some  definite  shipping  prospect  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Burke.  Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Ewell,  You  are  aware 

that  the  bill,  as  it  now  reads,  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a  board 

of  five,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of 

Conunerce,  and  three  other  competent  men?     Thjere  has  been  some 

qne>^tion  here  as  to  whetlier  or  not  further  qualifications  should  be 

prescribed  in  the  bill  with  reference  to  the  class  of  men  from  which 

the  other  three  should  be  appointed.    Some  have  thought  that  they 

should  be  men  experienced  in  the  shipping  business.     I  would  like 

to  have  your  views  on  that.     Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 

amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  require  that  they  be  taken  from  that  class, 

or  to  leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  the  President,  who  does  the 

appointing? 
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Mr.  EwELL.  I  think  it  entirely  safe  to  leave  that  to  the  judmient 
of  the  President.  He  will  undoubtedly  select  men  having  technical 
knowledge  as  assistants,  who  will  do  the  active  work. 

One  reason  why  it  has  been  difficult  for  our  people  to  get  together 
on  the  subiect  is  because  the  shipping  question  is  one  in  which  the 
general  public  have  not  interested  themselves.  It  is  not  because  we 
can  not  grasp  a  commercial  proposition,  because  we  are  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  any  business  opportunity  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  drawn ;  but  it  has  been  my  experience  in  talking  before  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  commercial  bodies  in  various 
large  centers  (and  I  mention  this  because  those  men  are  considered 
to  be  leading  active  men  engaged  in  business)  and  to  have  them 
come  forward  after  the  meeting  and  express  their  absolute  ignorance 
on  the  subject  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  say  "  that  they  had  no 
idea  that  such  a  condition  prevailed."  They  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  possible  for  Congress  to  permit  us  to  continue  in  that 
desperate  situation  so  long.  I  have  frequently  told  them  that  "  it  is 
because  of  their  constituents  at  home;  it  is  because  you  have  not 
studied  the  question;  it  is  because  you  have  not  expressed  yourself 
one  way  or  the  other  largeh-." 

In  appearing  before  Chautauquas,  for  example  a  very  large  Chau- 
tauqua at  Georgetown,  Ohio,  where  I  talked  to  more  than  3,500 
people,  and  at  a  large  chautauqua  meeting  at  Patterson  Springs, 
111. — I  regret  that  our  Granger  friends  who  sj)oke  this  mommg  are 
not  here  to  hear  this  reference — at  the  conclusion  of  those  meetings 
the  farmers  came  around  in  large  numbers  and  begged  me  to  come 
back  the  following  week,  in  both  places.  They  said  they  had  no 
idea  that  such  a  situation  existed  at  all,  and  that  if  I  would  come 
back  the  following  week  they  would  have  a  different  audience  of 
other  men  to  hear  about  this  gi'eat  merchant  marine  that  we  ought 
to  have  and  had  not  been  able  to  get  And  one  of  the  things  I  pointed 
out  to  those  farmers  was  this,  that  during  the  Boer  War  between 
that  little  African  Eepublic  and  Great  Britan,  Britain  withdrew 
so  much  of  her  large  tonnage  from  the  carrying  trade  that  it  caused 
such  a  marking  up  of  freights  that  the  farmers  lost  in  the  value  of 
their  products,  by  the  time  they  got  returns^  $48,000,000  the  first  year 
of  the  Boer  War  (although  the  little  Kepubhc  referred  to  did  not  have 
a  single  privateer  engaged)  and  $67,000,000  the  second  year;  so  that 
the  American  farmer  was  touched  in  pocket  to  the  tune  ox  $115,000,000 
to  pay  for  the  Boer  War,  because  our  export  trade  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  foreign  shipowners.  And  now  this  fact  is  being  brought  home 
to  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  appreciate  it.  I  am  calling  atten- 
tion to  these  facts  to  show  you  how  little  regard  our  people  have  paid 
to  the  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  intelligence 
of  any  American  citizen,  whether  he  be  a  fanner  or  a  banker.  I 
am  now  going  to  call  attention  to  a  situation  that  has  been  made 
much  of  by  the  subsidy  hunters,  the  tremendous  amount  of  capital 
that  was  made  out  of  the  action  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, when  they  passed  a  resolution  in  February,  1915,  opposing 
the  shipping  bill.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know,  m  order  to  under- 
stand, who  composed  the  committee  that  drafted  that  resolution  on 
the  American  merchant  marine.  I  was  present  and  heard  Secretary 
McAdoo's  speech  and  Senator  Burton's  reply. 
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Mr.  Hadley.  Do  you  refer  to  the  resolution  passed  last  year  or  the 
one  passed  this  year? 

Mr.  EwELL.  The  resolution  passed  last  year.  I  am  referring  now 
to  the  resolution  on  the  old  shipping  bill  of  1915.  You  can  very 
readily  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  that 
resolution  were  men  whose  views  were  known  by  the  chairman  or 
executive  committee  of  that  body,  and  a  report  made  by  them  would 
dominate  the  chamber  on  a  subject  so  technical.  Although  a 
splendid  body  of  men,  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  argue  the  merits 
of  the  merchant  marine.  I  know  that  from  the  personal  experience, 
I  have  before  referred  to  here.  Our  business  men  have  not  studied 
the  question. 

Let  us  look  at  the  personnel  of  that  committee.     One  member  of 
that  committee  was  very  active  in  the  Merchant  Marine  League  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  secretary — Mr.  John  A.  Penton.    He  was  put 
on  the  resolution  committee  because  that  chamber  knew   exactly 
where  he  stood;  they  knew  that  he  would  iSght  anything  that  did 
not  have  subsidy  pork  in  it.    I  overheard  him  say,  *  What  they  want  to 
try  to  do  is  to  get  this  shipping  bill  through  so  as  to  take  away  from  us 
our  coastwise  shipping.    We  must  iSght  it."    That  gentlemen  was 
brought  down  here  before  the  Olcott  committee,  I  think  that  was  the 
committee,  and  prosecuted  for  some  weeks,  for  the  insulting  refer- 
ences made  in  his  American  Flag  against  Congressmen  Kustermann 
and  Steenerson,  and  he  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  out  of  serious 
trouble.     I  also  heard  him  say  at  the  merchant  marme  congress  held 
at  New  Orleans  in  1910,  that  he  would  have  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground.    Now,  why  was  that?     And  in  1911  he  said  to  me  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  his  merchant  marine  league  would  have  to  go  out 
of  business,  and  it  did. 

That  is  one  member  of  the  committee.    Another  member  of  that 
committee  was  Mr.  Ludwig  Nissen,  of  New  York  City.    Mr.  Ludwig 
Xissen,  I  am  reliably  informed,  although  this  is  not  at  all  to  his 
discredit,  learned  the  English  language  after  he  came  to  his  adopted 
country.    Mr.  Ludwig  Nissen  is  a  director  in  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful organizations  in  the  United  States — the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.    The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  I  have 
noticed  since  the  Mulhall  investigation,  or  the  big  men  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  have  been  very  conspicuous 
for  their  absence  from  all  of  these  big  meetings  now  being  held  at 
Washington.     I  noticed  that  none  of  those  "big  guns"  who  head 
that  institution  were  present  at  the  national  chamber  of  commerce 
meeting,  except  a  little  man  from  the  office,  who  represented  the 
domestic  bureau  of  the  American  industries.     I  asked  him  where 
the  big  men  were,  and  he  said  he  was  the  only  big  man  down  there 
from  their  organization. 
The  other  member  of  that  committee  was  Mr.  William  H.  Douglas. 
Mr.  Burke.  He  appeared  before  the  committee  a  couple  of  weeks 

Mr.  EwELL.  Yes;  Mr.  Douglas  was  extremely  bitter  against  the 
Government  ship-purchase  bill. 

Why  are  these  men  so  violent  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  this  matter?  Because  all  of  the  big  interests  that  are  so 
closely  allied  are  opposed  to  the  Government  going  into  the  shipping 
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business.  They  want  "  hands  off "  on  a  plum  so  larce  as  this  busi 
ness  with  an  enormous  pork  barrel  turned  into  subsiay — their  plan 
they  can  wax  fat  at  the  Government  expense.  And,  again,  becaus 
the  coastwise  trade  and  the  great  pig-iron  industries  and  the  larc 
steel  industries  with  all  the  corelated  systems  underlving  that  trad 
are  opi)osed  to  it.  Why?  Because  they  are  afraid  that  if  the  Gov 
ernment  goes  into  this  business  and  gets  into  the  coastwise  trade  i 
is  going  to  injure  the  present  coastwise  shipping.  I  do  not  conside 
that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  at  all.  I  believe  there  is  going  to  b 
so  much  business  that  there  will  be  plenty  for  all.  I  do  not  undei 
stand  that  this  bill  contemplates  that  these  ships  shall  engage  in  th 
coastwise  trade  at  all,  except  perhaps  in  our  outlying  possession! 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  unduly  aroused. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Ewell,  but  going  back  to  th 
referendum  vote  that  was  taken  in  the  different  cliambers  of  com 
merce  through  the  country  upon  the  previous  shipping  hill,  have  yoi 
any  idea  as  to  the  methods  pursued  in  any  or  many  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  taking  that  vote  ? 

Mr.  Ewell.  I  think  it  was  by  a  postal-card  vote,  in  which  th( 
executive  committee  or  a  few  directors  participated.  I  understnnc 
that  was  the  system  employed  and  is  the  custom  usually  adopted 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, composed  of  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  all  over  the 
United  States,  passed  on  this  subject  and  sent  out  their  message 
through  their  executive  committee,  "  as  I  said  before,  the  education 
of  the  American  people  on  the  subject  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  has  been  so  neglected,"  that  they  were  willing  to  follow  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  am  siiK 
the  rank  and  iSle  expressed  no  opinion  in  the  matter.  I  remember 
full  well  when  the  notices  were  sent  out  to  organize  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  I  was  invited  to  come  into  it  as  a  charter 
member  as  secretary  of  the  National  Merchant  Marine  Association, 
by  Mr.  Davidson,  of  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade.  His  idea  was 
that  they  should  bring  together  all  of  the  chambers  in  one  great 
national  body,  so  that  they  might  act  through  one  main  center. 
Therefore  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  any  matter  so  technical  as  the 
merchant  marine  passed  upon  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  naturally  be  accepted  by  the  subsidiary  bodies  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  BuKKE.  I  will  say  that  that  was  the  testimony  of  a  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, of  Chicago,  who  appeare<l  here  and  testified  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  and  connected  with  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  Business  Men's  Association,  of  Chicago.  He  also  gave  ns 
somi^  information  about  the  method  that  was  used  in  the  Chicago 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  some  others  as  to  the  tnking  of  the 
sense  of  the  respective  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  different  States? 
showing  that  the  rank  and  file  did  not  have  a  chance  to  expi^ 
themselves  upon  the  question,  much  less  to  understand  it,  and  that 
usually  it  was  a  few  directors  who  gave  expression  for  the  entire 
bo<lv. 

Mr.  Ewell.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CuRRF.  Eight  here  I  would  like  to  give  my  understanding  oi 
that    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  method  of  taking  a  referendum  vote 
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on  these  propositions  by  any  chambers  of  commerce  outside  of  those 
in  California,  but  I  do  know  how  the  referendum  vote  is  taken  there, 
and  I  know  how  the  referendum  vote  was  taken  on  this  proposition. 
The  proposition  was,  first  of  all,  received  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  and  the  executive 
conunittee  either  sent  a  postal  card  to  each  member  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  town,  or  they  call  a  meeting  and  in  the  call  state  what 
the  meeting  is  for. 

When  it  is  at  a  called  meeting,  it  is  discussed  by  the  full  member- 
ship and  is  voted  upon.  But  upon  this  proposition  it  was  voted  upon 
by  a  postal-card  vote,  and  each  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and  Sacramento — those  I 
know  of  personally  and  the  others  I  only  know  of  by  hearsay — voted 
a  postal-card  vote  on  the  proposition  and  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  those  cities  sent  in  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce  in  that  matter.  What  they  do  in  the  East  I  do  not 
know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  the  same  course  was  pursued  in  my  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  undertook  to  speak 
of  the  three  cases  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Curry. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Bosenthal  designated  any  par- 
ticular chamber  of  commerce;  be  simply  generalized;  that  he  was 
connected  with  a  great  many  business  interests,  but  he  did  not  defi- 
nitely state  what  they  were.  .  He  said  he  was  interested  in  a  chain 
of  drug  stores  and  otner  propositions  of  that  kind,  without  designat- 
ing in  what  towns  they  were  or  what  their  names  were,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  He  did  state  that  he  was  connected  with  one  depart- 
ment store,  a  mail-order  house  in  Chicago,  but  whether  as  owner  or 
employee  he  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Burke.  All  of  that  is  true,  Mr.  Curry;  but  he  also  stated  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  went 
on  to  tell  us  how  a  few  members  did  the  whole  thing  for  that 
chamber. 
Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  remember  that. 
Mr.  Burke.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ewell. 

Mr.  Ewell.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  shipping  board  also  intends  to  control  rates  of  foreign  ships  that 
touch  our  ports  under  this  bill  ? 
Mr.  Greene.  I  think  they  are  going  to  try  to. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  one  of  the  express  powers, 
but  they  have  power  under  this  bill  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
whereby  discriminations  and  rebates  and  matters  of  that  kind  will 
be  prevented. 

Mr.  Ewell.  I  think  that  that  would  be  most  important,  for  this 
reason:  I  have  discovered  in  my  investigations  that  there  has  been  a 
powerful  Shipping  Trust  organized,  with  enormous  powers,  operating 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  When  I  was  secretary  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  of  One  Hundred  in  1910  a  letter  was  sent  out  purport- 
ing to  come  from  six  large  representative  import  houses,  stating  that  we 
'*did  not  need  any  more  shipping  to  South  American  countries,  and 
that  we  had  ample  shipping  lacilities."  In  other  words,  they  stated 
**that  there  was  more  snipping  than  was  needed."    That  letter  was 
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sent  out  to  the  various  papers  that  were  in  sjmipathy  with  the  for- 
eign shipowners — they  also  carried  their  advertisements — and  this 
letter  was  given  considerable  publicity.  As  secretary  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  I  ran  down  that  letter 
and  discovered  that  it  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Daniels,  of  Busk  & 
Daniels,  representative  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  Those  facts 
I  stated  before  the  Olcott  Committee  when  I  appeared  before  them 
in  li)10,  and  Mr.  Daniels  was  brought  down  here  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  understand  he  was  asked  why  he  did  that — to  send  out 
a  letter  over  their  signature  of  which  he  was  the  author — and  he  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  conference  formed  in  New  York  that  met 
every  week  regularly  to  regulate  the  shipping  rates.  He  said  he 
thought  it  would  sound  better  to  send  the  letter  out  over  the  names 
of  these  merchants  than  to  send  it  over  his  name.  That  was  a  sig- 
nificant admission.  You  can  see  how  that  trust  got  a  strangle  hold 
on  the  commerce  of  this  country.  I  consider  that  one  of  the  things 
that  this  board  should  do.  Get  a  strangle  hold  on  this  Shipping 
Trust  and  put  it  out  of  business. 

We  have  ample  precedent  for  the  Government  investing  money  in 
the  stock  of  quasi  public  corporations,  and  the  opposition  that  has 
been  offered  to  the  Government  doing  this  is  from  a  familiar  source; 
but  the  selfsame  opposition  put  the  Government  in  the  express  busi- 
ness, aided  by  the  Democrats.  When  you  started  the  campaign  for 
the  establishment  of  the  postal  savings  banks,  that  was  also  opposed 
by  the  same  interests,  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  was  going 
into  the  banking  business.  And  that  also  applied  to  the  proposed 
organization  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  that  were  established 
through  the  insistence  of  the  present  administration.  The  Govern- 
ment reserved  the  right  to  take  stock  in  these  banks  not  taken  by 
national  banks.  Perhaps  that  is  the  main  reason  why  this  was  a 
successful  proposition  from  the  start,  and  immediately  taken  over 
by  the  national  banks  of  this  country.  As  we  all  know,  the  National 
Bankers'  Association  fought  it.  When  they  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  subscribe  to  any  stock  they  did  not  subscribe  to,  the  banks 
saw  to  it  that  there  was  no  stock  left  for  the  Government. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  while  Senator  Weeks 
introduced  a  i*esohition  in  the  Senate,  and  afterwards  a  bill,  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  withdji'aw  certain  cruisers  and  war- 
ships from  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  our  shipping, 
our  mails,  and  our  passengers  in  the  overseas  route,  where  we  had 
practically  no  accommodations,  and  when  these  boats  could  only 
carry  from  17  to  19  passengers  and  could  only  carry  about  150  tons 
of  express  freight,  which  meant  from  the  start  a  big  loss  and  ex- 
pense, and  totally  uusuited  for  the  work.    Why  did  he  suggest  such 
a  proposition  as  that,  and  fight  for  it  in  the  Senate,  and  then,  when 
the  bill  came  back  from  the  House  so  amended  as  to  furnish  ships 
of  sufficient  tonnage  to  carry  thousands  of  tons  of  freight  and  hiin- 
dreds  of  passengers,  he  turned  squarely  around  and  ^ught  it  bit- 
terly ?    The  latter  had  a  splendid  equipment,  suited  to  the  service,  and 
his  scheme  was  totally  unsuited  and  assuring  a  great  waste  of  money. 
Why  Senator  Gallinger  and  Senator  Lodge  opposed  so  bitterly  a  bfli 
which  was  really  a  splendid  proposition,  looking  to  the  upbuildiBg 
of  our  shipping,  is  irreconcilable  when  they  suggested  first  the  idea 
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of  putting  the  Government  in  the  shipping  business.  They  fought 
the  thing  that  was  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  because  the 
Government  would  exercise  control. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  putting  this  whole  proposition  on  too 
low  a  plane  when  we  discuss  the  matter  from  a  standpoint  of  profit 
only,  and  especially  when  we  are  confronted  with  such  a  serious 
crisis  as  this  world  war.    If  we  had  only  done  the  things  that  we 
have  accomplished  for  the  sake  of  profit  only,  would  we  have  built 
the  Panama  Canal,  where  we  have  spent  $400,000,000?     Would  we 
have  carried  forward  and  accomplished  the  manv  things  that  I  wiU 
not  detain  you  to  enumerate  if  the  question  ox  profit  had  always 
entered  into  them  ?    When  a  certain  amount  of  money  was  set  aside 
for  the  destruction  of  the  gypsy  moth,  was  it  done  because  there 
was  profit  in  it?     And  when,  on  the  other  hand,  $40,000,000  was 
given  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  boll  weevil,  was  that  done 
because  we  were  going  to  get  immediate  profit  out  of  it?     No.    It 
was  done  for  the  general  benefit  of  aU  the  people,  although  it  espe- 
cially benefited  those  people  that  were  directly  interested ;  still,  you 
could  not  affect  one  section  and  have  the  result  confined  solely  to 
that;  its  influence  is  certain  to  extend  to  many  sections. 

I  consider  this  question  of  shipping  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  that  has  come  before  the  American  people  since  the  Civil 
War,  especially  when  you  view  it  from  the  angle  of  preparedness 
and  national  defense.  Our  Navy  would  not  have  10  per  cent  of  its 
efliciency  on  a  sudden  call  to  war  without  a  naval  auxiliary  marine. 
And  look  what  a  terrible  spectacle  we  were  confronted  with  when 
we  had  to  send  some  of  our  soldier  boys  down  to  Cuba  to  quiet  the 
Palma  administration  some  years  ago?  You  remember  full  well  that 
we  marched  our  boys  in  blue  down  the  gangplank  to  the  tune  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  and  embarked  them  on  ships  flying  the  royal 
cross  of  St.  George  of  England,  because  we  had  no  transports  or 
merchant  vessels  available.  And  although  we  bought  about  100 
old  hulks  for  use  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  for  which  we  paid 
$87  per  ton  of  cargo  space,  right  after  the  war  they  were  sold  at  a 
heavy  loss.  They  did  not  bring  40  per  cent,  in  many  instances,  of 
what  we  paid  for  them. 

ilr.  Greene.  That  was  simply  an  emergency,  and  we  could  not  help 
it.  could  we  ? 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  admit  it  was  an  emergency,  Mr.  Greene,  but  we 
could  have  helped  it  had  we  had  a  naval  auxiliary  merchant  marine; 
and  that  is  why  I  am  supporting  now  this  proposition  to  build  one. 
And  the  shipping  bill  now  proposed  is  the  best  guaranty  of  its  com- 
pletion we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  everyone  had  thought  as  I  did,  we  would  have 
one. 
Mr.  EwEix.  I  might  say  right  here  that  one  reason  why  we  have 
\  Tiot  had  a  naval  auxiliary  merchant  marine,  if  you  so  please  to  call 
i  it,  or  an  American  merchant  marine,  is  because  the  Eepublicans  of 
I  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  contended  for  40  years  for  subsidies, 
i  and  the  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  have  contended  principally  for 
■  (iiscriminating  duties;  and  between  the  opposing  parties  we  have 
Oever  been  able  to  get  together.  As  a  consequence,  the  American 
People  are  exposed  to  the  terrible  crisis  with  which  we  are  now  met. 
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Mr.  Greene.  They  have  not  divided  on  party  lines  strictlj'.  A 
jrood  many  of  the  western  Eepublicans  voted  against  the  mail  lines 
and  afterwards  with  the  mail  lines  with  the  naval  provision  for 
naval  auxiliaries — we  have  tried  to  have  that.  The  Democrats 
voted  solidly  against  it  and  a  number  of  western  Republicans  that 
lived  where  they  never  smelled  salt  water  or  saw  any.  But  they  voted 
against  it  because  they  thought  it  would  raise  the  price  of  their 
freight. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  was  always  glad  to  recognize  that  there  were  many 
Republicans  ready  to  vote  for  each  measure  that  came* up;  but  in 
the  main  it  was  generally  a  party  division  in  some  ratio  that  defeated 
the  main  issue,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Greene.  No  ;  it  was  lost  since  I  have  been  in  the  House  by  1 
vote. 

Mr.  EwELL.  That  was  the  Gallinger  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  have  come  very  near  it  in  the  Senate,  but  we  lost 
out  after  a  hard  struggle  by  1  vote.  We  could  not  line  up  all  of  our 
own  people  because  of  that  very  feature  that  has  always  been  a  prob- 
lem, that  the  people  who  live  in  the  interior  States  thought  that  the 
Eeople  on  the  coast  would  get  an  advantage :  whereas  it  would  have 
een  an  advantage  to  the  whole  country,  as  I  believe  now  and  believed 
then. 

Mr.  EwEix.  I  will  conclude  with  just  this  remark,  that  in  view  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  serious  situation,  I  sincerely  hoi>e  the 
present  shipping  bill  will  be  passed  by  both  Houses.  I  subscribe  to 
it  in  all  of  its  features. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  you  favored  the  unrestricted  admission  to  the  coastwise  trade 
of  foreign  ships? 

Mr.  EwELL.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  I  favored  the  unrestricted  ad- 
mission. 

Mr.  Curry.  Then  I  have  no  questions  to  ask.  I  understood  you  to 
say  that. 

Mr.  EwELL.  No,  sir.  I  said  I  did  not  understand  it  to  be  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  author  of  the  bill  that  these  ships  should  touch  the 
coastwise  trade  except  at  such  points  as  our  outlying  possessions; 
and  those,  I  believe,  are  enumerated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Curry.  Even  those  ships  would  be  different  from  foreign 
ships.  Those  would  be  American  ships,  under  the  American  flag  and 
built  in  the  American  shipyards.  That  would  be  a  whole  lot  (Effer- 
ent than  if  foreign  ships  under  a  foreign  flag  and  built  in  a  foreign 
shipyard. 

Mr.  E\vELL.  I  appreciate  that.  But  I  assume  the  Government  was 
willing  not  to  encroach  too  heavily  upon  our  coastwise  trade,  as  that 
has  been  so  successful  and  largely  because  of  the  fact  of  its  having 
an  absolute  monopoly.  We  have  over  7,000,000  tons  of  coastwise 
shipping. 

Mr.  Curry.  All  governments  protect  their  coastwise  trade;  even 
Great  Britain.  They  protect  their  coastwise  trade  by  charging 
higher  tonnage  and  port  dues  on  foreign  ships  engaged  in  the  co^ 
wise  trade  than  they  do  on  the  domestic  ships. 

Mr.  EwELL.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CxjKRT.  All  maritime  nations,  either  directly  or  indiretly,  pro- 
tect their  coastwise  trade.  The  United  States  protects  its  coastwise 
trade  directly,  while  Great  Britain  protects  her  coastwise  trade  indi- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  at  the  time  the  ship-registry 
bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  conference  committee  there  was 
a  proposition  advanced  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  these  vessels 
be  admitted  to  the  coastwise  trade,  even  though  they  had  foreign 
officers  on  them  and  foreign  crews,  and  were  built  abroad.  The 
proposition  was  made  that  they  should  have  all  the  privileges  of  the 
coastwise  trade.    What  would  be  your  view  of  that  proposition  i 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  would  be  opposed  to  that,  Mr.  Congressman,  for  the 
reason,  first,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  necessary,  and,  sec- 
only,  I  think  it  would  stimulate  such  tremendous  opposition  that  it 
would  probably  defeat  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  any  form. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  mean  in  this  case.    I  mean  when  the  ship- 
registry  bill  was  on.    When  we  had  it  in  conference  the  proposition 
came  up  to  admit  these  vessels  that  were  registered  under  the  ^Vmeri- 
can  flag,  foreign-built  vessels  that  we  had  allowed  to  come  in  as  a 
matter  of  emergency  to  relieve  the  situation,  the  privilege  of  the 
coastwise  trade.    And  there  are  members  on  the  committee  who  have 
stuck  to  that  idea  to-day.    Now,  I  was  a  member  of  that  conference 
committee,  and  I  gave  notice  immediately  that  if  that  proposition 
was  adopted  in  the  conference  I  would  not  sign  the  conference  report, 
and  I  did  not.    Senator  Perkins,  of  California,  who  was  then  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  shock  which  he  had  had,  got  up  with  trembling 
hands  and  voice,  and  said  he  would  not  sign  it,  and  he  did  not  sign  it. 
The  conference  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate,  after 
a  full,  frank,  and  clear  discussion,  voted  it  out  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 
In  the  argument  there  it  was  shown  verv  clearly  that  if  the  foreign- 
built  vessels,  with  foreign  officers  and  foreign  ciews,  were  admitted 
to  the  coastwise  trade,  it  would  have  prevented  the  benefits  that  this 
country  has  received  from  the  coastwise  trade,  even  though  it  is  a 
monopoly,  as  you  say — the  benefits  received  by  the  United  States 
since  that  coastwise  trade  was  established  in  1789,  I  think  it  was, 
which  has  been  a  coast  guard  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
with  men  with  American  hearts  and  American  spirits,  of  American 
birth,  and  American  ownership  of  the  vessels,  men  who  had  the  spirit 
of  true  Americanism  in  their  hearts  and  who  would  have  been  ready 
to  have  protected  the  United  States  against  any  foe. 

But  there  was  a  weakness  in  that  registry  bill,  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  that  is  this:  That  it  gave  to 
the  President  authority  to  grant  to  those  vessels  admitted  under 
the  American  fla^  permission  to  have  foreign  officers  and  foreign 
crews  on  those  ships,  and  the  result  was  that  for  several  years  they 
granted  the  right  to  foreign  crews  and  foreign  masters  of  vessels 
to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  our  flag,  under  that  ship-registry  bill. 
It  seemed  to  me  then  a  mistake  and  I  think  so  now. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  think  that  is  going  further  than  I  want  to  go,  and 
I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that.  But  I  would  like  to 
sav  in  addition,  Mr.  Greene,  I  believe  now  that  while  before  the 
^ar  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  compete  in  the  across  seas  trade,  under 
the  present  conditions  and  under  the  conditions  that  we  are  liable 
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to  live  under  for,  perhaps,  the  next  10  years,  I  believe  that  no  matter 
what  these  ships  cost  the  Government  to  build  now,  or  to  buy,  where- 
ever  they  can  buy  them,  that  they  cjin  be  sold  two  vears  hence,  if 
you  please,  at  a  proiBt  over  what  they  have  to  pay  for  them.  But 
no  matter  what  they  cost,  I  believe  they  will  make  a  profit  for  the 
Government.  And  referring  again  to  the  question  of  putting  it 
on  the  low  plane  of  profits  solely,  I  do  not  believe  that  thoiight, 
that  it  should  be  limited  or  confined  to  the  question  of  profit,  I  do 
believe,  however,  it  is  going  to  be  a  money-maker  for  the  Govern- 
ment, to  have  a  Government-owned  and  operated  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  there  had  been  no  talk  about  a  shipping  bill  at 
all  by  the  Government,  do  you  not  believe  under  the  circumstances 
as  they  stand  to-day,  with  an  unlimited  demand  for  ships  that 
private  capital  would  have  built  those  ships? 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Ewell.  We  must  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  and  for  50 
years  they  have  not  done  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  never  was  such  a  condition  as  there  is  now. 

Mr.  EwELii.  But  for  50  years  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  jeopardy, 
until  we  have  reached  the  crucial  point,  waiting  for  private  capital, 
and  thev  have  not  undertaken  the  business. 

Mr.  6reene.  I  know;  but  this  situation  arose  by  reason  of  the 
war  which  has  been  blamed  very  recently  for  the  disturbance  of  all 
conditions,  the  tariff  conditions,  and  everything  else.  And,  by 
reason  of  the  war,  conditions  were  ripe  for  American  capital  to 
enter  the  trade ;  but  with  a  proposition  for  Government  owned  ves- 
sels and  Government  operated  vessels,  without  regard  to  profit,  the 
inducements  for  private  capital  were  very  slight. 

Mr.  E\\t:ll.  I  heard,  only  about  a  year  ago,  since  the  war  was  on, 
men  in  the  shipping  business  say  that  thev  would  not  undertake  to 
go  into  the  business  with  the  possibility  of  the  Seamen's  Law  being 
passed,  with  that  to  contend  with  and  the  high  price  of  labor,  the 
higher  cost  of  construction  and  operation,  "That  they  would  not 
undertake  it." 

Mr.  Greene.  But  that  has  changed  this  past  year,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Ewell.  Yes;  but  I  heard  that  sort  of  talk  after  the  war  had 
been  going  on  many  months  and  the  shipping  men  said  they  would 
not  risk  it,  they  would  not  go  into  the  business  and  take  the  chance 
of  investing  in  ships,  but  now  that  they  see  the  large  sums  of  money 
to  be  made  actually  in  sight,  they  are  anxious  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  it  so  that  they  can  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear 
and  thereby  cripple  the  farmers  and  merchants  in  their  efforts  to 
extend  their  trade  afid  so  injure  the  opportunity  of  the  Nation 
to  develop  our  export  trade  at  the  most  opportune  time  offered  in 
the  history  of  America. 

(Thereupon,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m..  the  committee  adjourned  to  Mon- 
dav,  Februarv  21, 191G,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday^  February  24  j  1916. 

Tlie  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present  a  petition 
from  the  Philadelphia  Bourse  regarding  H.  E.  10500. 

The  Philadelphia  Bourse  is  an  organization  composed  of  2,500 
business  men  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  have  gone  through 
the  bill  very  carefully  and  have  noted  which  portions  they  think  are 
good  and  which  are  not  good.  I  would  like  to  have  it  go  in  the 
record. 

(The  petition  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

BE    BILL    H.    B.    10500 A    STATEMENT   AND   PROTEST    BY    THE   PHILADELPHIA    B0UB8« 

AGAINST   THE    8AMK. 

PHnJV.DELPHIA  BOUKSK, 

Philadelphia,  February  2S,  1916, 

To  the  honorable  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Oenttxmen  :  The  Philadelphia  Bourse  is  an  organization  composed  of  over 
2,500  l)us!ness  men,  firms,  and  corporations  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  having 
as  one  of  its  objects  the  improvement  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city, 
State,  and  Nation. 

Since  its  organization  in  1801  It  has  consistently  on(leavore<l  to -further  the 
enactment  of  laws  having  for  their  object  the  upbuilding  of  an  American  mer- 
<liaiit  marine  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
witli  foreign  countries  and  with  its  Territories  and  possessions,  and  through 
its  board  of  directors  and  its  committee  on  commercial  affairs  has  devoted 
inu«  h  time  to  the  study  and  consideration  of  this  most  important  question. 

It  has  carefully  studi«Ml  the  provisions  of  the  bill  (11.  U.  lOnOO)  now  under 
conslfleration  by  your  honorable  committee,  and  it  is  convinced  that  plans 
nnd  methods  proposetl  In  said  bill  will  fail  to  achieve  the  purpose  as  statwl  in 
the  title  of  the  bill,  and  therefore  asks  that  the  bill  be  returned  to  the  House  of 
Itepresentatives  with  a  negative  recommendation,  and  begs  to  submit  the  follow- 
Injj  as  some  of  its  reasons,  both  general  as  against  the  principles  underlying 
the  whole  bill  and  specifically  against  certain  sections  as  named. 

Under  section  4132  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amendeJl 
hy  tlh'  Panniiia  Canal  art,  and  uiulcr  the  ijrovisions  of  the  bill  H.  U.  181i02, 
Sixty-third  Congress,  approve<l  August  18,  1014,  American  citizens  desiring  to 
pngage  in  the  operation  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  were  free  to  purchase 
ships  in  the  cheapest  markets  of  the  world,  and  obtain  American  registry  for 
siKli  ships,  but  the  failure  of  American  citizens  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
I>r»rtunities  aff'orded  by  the  legislation  above  referred  to  is,  we  feel,  conclusive 
proof  that  shir)s  registered  under  the  American  flag  can  not  be  profitably  op-[ 
fTate<l  in  the  foreign  trade  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Philadelphia  Bourse  is  of  the  opinion  and  l>elieves  that  before  a  merchant 
Diarine  can  be  created  under  the  American  flag  to  compete  with  foreign  ships  In 
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the  overseas  trade  under  nomal  conditions  a  complete  revision  of  the  navigation 
laws  of  the  Unitetl  States  must  be  made,  so  that  the  cost  of  operating  ships 
under  the  American  flag  may  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  cost  of  operating 
foreign  ships  competing  for  the  same  business;  and,  furtlier,  that  the  veswls 
which  might  be  procured  by  the  shipping  board  under  the  bill  H.  R.  ICKKK)  and 
by  said  board  chartere<l,  leased,  or  sold  to  private  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
or  to  tiie  corporation  as  proposed  by  section  8  will  operate  umler  the  same  dis- 
advantages that  apply  to  privately  owned  v(»ssels. 

The  Philadelphia  Bourse  opposes  the  creation  of  a  shipping  boanl  (as  pro- 
vided in  sections  1,  2.  9,  and  10)  with  plenary  lowers  of  regulation  and  control 
of  American  and  foreign  shipping,  including  the  right  to  prescribe  preferential 
rates,  believing  that  subject  to  the  regulation  of  such  a  board  private  capital 
could  not  be  induced  to  enter  the  shipping  business,  that  existing  lines  would 
be  withdrawn  from  business,  and  that  foreign  shipowners  would  seek  other 
trade  for  their  vessels  rather  than  suljmit  to  such  outside  control  of  their 
business. 

As  to  the  provision  in  sections  3,  4,  and  8  for  government  ownership  and 
operation  (through  a  "dummy"  corporation),  the  bourse  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  our  Government  trying  a  needless  and  costly  exi)eriment  to  attain  an 
end  which  can  be  attained  without  risk  or  cost  by  the  repeal  of  all  of  our  navi- 
gation laws  which  enhance  the  cost  of  operation  of  American  ships  above  the 
cost  of  operating  competitive  shipping,  and  by  a  suitable  subsidy  given  to  ves- 
sels constructed  in  American  shipyards  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of  construction, 
thus  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  shipbuilding  Industry,  an  essential  element 
in  national  security. 

The  provisions  of  section  5  the  bourse  considers  as  unobjectionable  In  prin- 
ciple, believing  that  Oovornmont-owned  vessels  suitable  for  commercial  use 
could  be  usefully  and  profitably  employe<l  (if  not  othenvise  required)  in  times 
of  peace  under  charter  to  private  parties,  but  their  use  should  be  restricted  to 
the  coastwise  trade  or  between  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific  ports,  so  as  to  have 
them  close  at  hand  in  case  of  need.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  foreign  trade,  as  they  might  l>e  at  the  antlpotles  when  wanted  and  would  be 
liable  to  capture  or  Internment  in  event  of  war.  Vessels  rust  out  more  quickly 
when  laid  up  in  reserve  or  out  of  commission  than  when  in  use,  hence  naval 
and  military  auxiliary  ships  under  charter  to  responsible  parties  for  use  in 
near-by  services  and  well  maintained  would  be  more  quickly  and  readily  avail- 
able for  use  than  if  laid  up  out  of  commission. 

The  bourse  believes  that  the  provisions  of  section  6,  lines  11  to  22,  constitute 
an  absolutely  unfair  and  unwarranted  interference  with  the  right  of  private 
parties  to  dispose  of  a  losing  investment  in  vessel  property,  and  if  enacted  Into 
law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  be  applicable  only  in  time  of  war. 

The  bourse  believes  that  the  general  principle  of  se<-tion  7  is  right  and  might 
well  be  made  the  basis  of  a  separate  act  should  the  bill  as  a  whole  be  (ns  we 
hope)  negatively  reiKa-ted ;  but  the  scope  should  be  enlargwl  so  as  to  give  to  the 
President  the  right  and  power  In  time  of  war  or  any  national  emergency  to 
commandeer  any  vessel  flying  the  American  flag  upon  just  terms,  rather  Uion 
upon  terms  **  based  upon  normal  conditions." 

The  provisions  of  section  11  the  bourse  considers  as  commendable  In  principle 
and  should  be  ma<le  to  api»ly  to  nil  vessels  under  the  American  flag. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  Philadelphia  Hourse  again  requests  and  expresses 
the  hope  the  bill  H.  R.  10r»00  may  be  reiH>rtetl  back  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  recommendation  tht  It  do  not  pass,  and  with  the  further  hope  that 
such  other  legislation  will  be  promptly  enacted  that  will  provide  for  an  imme- 
diate and  complete  revision  of  those  sections  of  our  navigation  laws  which  by 
their  restrictions  on  American  ships  and  shii)owners  enhance  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  vessels  under  the  American  fiag,  believing  that  when  this  is  done  that 
there  will  be  ample  private  capital  ready  to  build  up  an  American  merchant 
marine  such  as  is  the  desire  of  every  good  citizen  of  this  Union. 

Respectfully  submitteil  for  the  Philadelphia  Bourse. 

George  E.  Babtol,  President. 
Attest : 

[SEAL.]  EiciL  P.  Albbecht,  i^ecrefonr. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  quite  a  delegation  here  this  morning, 
some  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  and 
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others  from  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation.    We 
want  to  give  everybody  a  fair  chance  to  be  heard. 

We  also  have  with  us  Mr.  Stuart  G.  Gibboney,  of  Barber,  Watson 
&  Gibboney,  lawyers,  of  that  city.  Mr.  Gibboney,  I  think,  at  least 
two  weeks  ago  informed  me  he  wanted  to  be  heard  and  was  to  have 
been  here  last  week,  but  could  not  be  present  and  so  wired  me.  Later, 
I  told  him  to  be  here  this  morning,  and  I  feel  we  should  hear  him 
first. 

I  think  it  is  at  least  three  weeks  ago  that  I  notified  Mr.  Fahey,  then 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
present  at  these  hearings  when  they  occurred — invited  him  in  person 
and  then  later  by  letter  notified  him  that  it  would  be  aggreeable  for 
him  to  appear  this  morning.  So,  if  there  is  no  objection,  we  will 
hear  him  second. 

Mr.  Rhett,  who  is  president  elect  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  is  here,  and  I  understand  he  only  cares  to  make  a 
very  brief  statement. 

When  we  have  heard  these  gentlemen,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Bush,  of 
the  delegation  from  New  York,  to  arrange  the  order  in  which  the 
members  of  the  New  York  delegation  are  to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  STTJART  G.  GIBBONEY,  ESQ.,  OF  BAEBEE,  WATSON 
&  GIBBONEY,  165  BEOADWAY,  NEW  YOEK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Barber,  Watson  & 
Gibboney,  counselors  at  law,  165  Broadway,  New  York.  I  am  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Hudson  Navigation  Co.,  and  I  am  also  general 
counsel  for  the  United  States  Steamship  Co.,  a  company  which  is  now 
in  process  of  organization,  organized  imder  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  company? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  The  president  of  that  company  is  Mr.  George  E. 
Macomber,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  who  happens  to  be  president  of  the 
Augusta  Trust  Co.,  a  well-known  Maine  man.  Mr.  N.  H.  Campbell 
is  treasurer  of  that  company,  and  Mr.  White  is  the  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  New  York  men  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Campbell  are;  Mr.  Macomber 
is  a  Maine  man. 

I  will  be  very  brief,  gentlemen,  in  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have  not 
read  any  of  the  reported  hearings  of  this  committee  and  do  not  know 
what  has  been  said  here.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the  officers  and 
those  interested  in  our  company  are  not  here  to  speak,  instead  of 
myself.  Last  week  we  had  all  arranged  to  come  down  together,  but 
1  was  detained  by  the  trial  of  a  case  in  the  United  States  court  before 
Judge  Ray,  in  Albany,  and  could  not  get  away.  The  chairman,  how- 
ever, kindly  invited  me  to  come  here  this  morning.  What  I  say, 
however,  I  can  say  is  said  with  the  authority  of  the  companies  which 
I  represent,  and  after  consultation  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  \Yhat  is  the  Hudson  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  The  Hudson  Navigation  Co.  is  a  company  that 
navio^ates  boats  on  the  Hudson  River  between  Troy,  Albany,  and 
Xew  York  City.  That  is  a  company  which  has  not,  up  to  this  time, 
been  engaged  at  all  in  foreign  shipping,  although  we  are  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  our  rates  are  supervised  by  it. 
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I  will  take  up  the  bill,  as  I  suppose  that  is  the  best  way  of  stating 
our  views. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  hearings  on  H.  R. 
10500,  known  as  the  shipping  bill. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that  bill  before  me.  We  have  no 
suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  the  first  section  there,  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  board,  except  it  seems  to  us  that  it  should 
provide  that  at  least  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  board  should  be  a 
man  experienced  in  shipping  or  transportation  matters. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  not  think  all  of  them  ought  to  he  experi- 
enced in  shipping  and  transportation  matters? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  able  to  get  them  at  the  price 
you  fix  for  the  salary. 

Coming,  now,  to  section  2,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  salaries  fixed 
there  are  too  small.  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  able  to  get  such  men  as 
will  perform  satisfactory  service  on  this  board  for  $10,000.  The 
Hudson  Navigation  Co.  operates  for  only  eight  months  in  the  year, 
and  we  pay  our  president  $18,000  a  year,  and  that  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  salaries  paid  to  shipping  men  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  salary  of  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner,  and  I  expect  there  are  as  good  men 
on  that  commission  as  jour  $18,000  man. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  That  is  very  true,  but  if  you  are  going  to  put  men 
experienced  in  shipping  on  this  board  that  is  a  very  different  matter. 
You  can  always  find  a  great  many  self-sacrificing  lawyers  to  give 
up  a  good  salary  for  the  honor  they  get. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  some  people  representing 
the  people  at  large,  the  commercial  interests,  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests, and  the  agricultural  interests. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  i  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  more 
than  one  real  shipping  man  on  here.  I  think  the  exporters  should 
have  a  man  on  there,  and  probably  the  shipbuilders.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  could  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President  in  selecting 
them,  but  I  think  one  man  should  be  a  practical  shipping  man. 

The  (Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  there  entirely,  and  perhaps  more. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  There  is  nothing  else  in  that  section  on  which  we 
have  any  suggestions  to  make.  Coming  now  to  the  third  section, 
we  are  in  favor  of  that  section.  We  think  we  are  the  only  people 
who  have  been  making  an  honest  effort  to  develop  the  American 
merchant  marine  under  these  times,  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  any 
competition  by  the  Government  under  this  act  at  all.  We  have 
bought  since  last  November  14  ships,  for  which  we  have  paid  over 
$2,000,000,  and  which  we  are  sending  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  did  you  got  them? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  bought  them  all  around;  we  bought  them 
wherever  we  could  get  them.  We  bought  four  of  them  from  the 
Lakes,  when  the  railroads  had  to  sell  them  on  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  November? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  While  the  purchase  was  not  completed  until  Janu- 
ary, we  were  dickering  for  tnem  in  November  and  December. 

Mr.  Loud.  They  are  coming  down  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir.     Four  of  those  boats  we  bought  there, 
and  then  we  bought  three  from  the  Erie  Railroad  Co.  a  week 
the  J.  J.  McCullough^  the  Shainonk^  and  the  Oswego. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  How  large  boats  were  they  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  The  three  boats  we  bought  from  the  Erie  Kailroad 
were  of  5,000  tons  dead- weight  capacity. 
Mr.  HLardy.  Ocean  going? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Two  are  ocean  going  and  one  coastwise.  These 
were  bought  just  10  days  ago.  We  bought  two  English  ships  in 
Halifax,  and  we  picked  them  up  here  and  there.  I  may  say  in  this 
connection  that  we  have  associated  with  us  Mr.  C.  W.  Morse,  who 
is  well  known  in  shipping  circles.  He  probably  knows  more  about 
the  boats  on  the  American  seaboard  than  any  other  man,  and  Mr. 
Morse  is  the  man  who  has  found  these  boats  and  bought  them  for  us 
largely.  In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that 
if  the  ship-purchase  bill  of  last  year  had  gone  through  and  the 
Government  had  bought  $50,000,000  worth  of  boats  the  Government 
by  this  time  would  have  made  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  there  any  boats  lying  around  for  sale  now — do 
vou  know? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes.    I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  where  they  are, 
because  we  are  going  to  try  to  buy  them;  but  1  think  that  close  on 
to  20  or  25  could  be  bought  to-day  if  you  knew  where  to  get  them. 
Mr.  Hardy.  What  size  boats? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  They  average  between  4,000  and  5,000  tons  dead- 
weight capacity. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  they  be  available  for  use  on  the  ocean? 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir.    Some  of  the  vessels  that  we  bought  from 
the  Erie  Railroad  Co.  we  had  to  fix  up. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  are  going  to  bring  them  down  and  load  them 
on  the  ocean? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  are  bringing  two  of  them  down  now,  and  the 
other  is  in  dry  dock — the  Shamonk.    Just  to  show  you  what  a  won- 
derful advance  there  has  been  in  the  price  of  these  boats,  when  we 
contracted  to  purchase  these  boats  from  the  Erie  Railroad  there  were 
three  boats — the  J,  J,  McCullough^  which  is  a  coastwise  boat,  the 
Oswego^  and  the  Shamonk.    The  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Co., 
who   carried  on  the  negotiations  with  our  company  for  the  boats 
raised  his  price  as  we  went  along,  and  we  thought  we  had  better  take 
them  as  quickly  as  we  could  get  them,  and  we  did.    But  during  the 
time  we  were  drawing  up  the  contract  for  the  Oswego^  for  which 
we  paid  $325,000  (during  the  three  days  that  we  were  agreeing  on 
the  contract  or  the  negotiations),  we  had  an  offer  of  $450,000  for 
the  Osicego,  an  advance  of  $125,000  in  three  days. 
Mr.  Hardy.  High  finance. 

^fr.  GiBBONEY.  High  finance.  And  to-dav,  if  we  would  sell  her, 
I  believe  we  would  get  $500,000  for  her,  and  we  only  paid  $325,000 
for  her  10  days  ago. 

What  strikes  our  approval  in  the  matter  of  this  section  is  that  if 
this  bill  goes  through  we  will  want  to  come  in  and  offer  to  the  ship- 
ing  board  to  take  100,000  tons  of  the  shipping  authorized  by  this 
ill  and  guarantee  to  pay  to  the  Govrenment  6  per  cent  on  it  net, 
and  we  would  like  to  get  100,000  tons  at  that  rate  and  operate  them, 
and  we  can  operate  them  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  mean  you  can  do  that  two  years  from  now 
or  three  years  from  now  after  the  war  is  over? 
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Mr.  GiBBONEY.  After  the  war  is  over.  I  am  not  figuring  on  wa 
l)rices  at  all;  because  to  show  you  the  enormous  profits  being  mad 
out  of  shipping  at  the  present  time  and  the  abnormal  condition 
that  prevail,  we  sent  out  three  boats  January  18,  February  7,  an 
February  8.  and  the  freight  that  we  received  from  the  cargoes  o 
those  three  boats  yielded  us  an  average  of  170  per  cent  profit  on  th 
purchase  price  of  the  boats. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Where  did  they  go? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  One  of  them  went  to  Archangel  and  one  of  thei 
to  Genoa,  and  they  were  loaded  with  timbers,  barbed  wire,  pig  iroi 
steel  rails,  etc. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  many  trips  have  they  made? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  This  is  their  first  trip. 

Mr.  Loud.  They  have  not  arrived  at  Archangel  yet? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No ;  they  will  get  in  there  next  month.  It  is  a  re 
markable  statement  to  make,  gentlemen,  but  we  paid  for  those  boat 
on  the  first  trip  out  and  have  paid  100  per  cent  dividends  to  th 
stcckholders  who  went  in  on  them  and  we  have  earned  170  per  cen 
net. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Those  freights  are  being  charged  simply  because  yoi 
can  charge  them? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RowE.  These  are  tramp  steamers. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  we  can  get  through  this  bill  which  we  are  seeking 
to  pass,  of  course  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  charge  any  such  high 
rates  as  that? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Certainly  not,  but  of  course  the  shipping  board 
would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  supply  and  demand  wher 
it  fixes  the  rates. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Oh,  no ;  take  into  consideration  what  would  be  reason 
able. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  That  is  perfectly  reasonable,  I  think.  We  are  wxT 
inff  to  submit  to  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Can  you  get  insurance  to  Archangel? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  pretty  heavy? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  pretty  heavy.    I  forget  the  exact  ra  "^ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  you  are  forced  to  charge  high  rates  then 
order  to  cover  heavy  insurance  charges? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  But  even  after  paying  insurance,  we  have  nett^ 
125  per  cent  profit  on  this  one  trip.     Now,  there  is  a  prevailing  ii^ 
pression  that  no  ships  can  be  built  in  this  country  at  the  preset 
time.    That  is  not  true.    I  was  told  by  Mr.  Bruckner  this  morning 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  that  statement  the  other  day- 
But  I  am  up  against  this  shipping  proposition  every  day,  and  my 
company  has  bought  a  shipyard  within  the  last  two  months  at  Noank* 
Conn.,  within  135  miles  of  New  York  City.    We  are  building  there 
six  boats  at  the  present  time,  and  if  this  bill  goes  through  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  contract  with  the  Government  for  nine  boats, 
which  we  will  agree  to  complete  within  18  months,  of  5,000  tons  etch- 
Mr.  Bruckner.  I  have  been  told  that  no  shipyard  will  accept  an 
order  for  delivery  in  less  than  three  years. 
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Mr.  GiBBONET.  We  will  take  an  order  to-morrow  morning  if  we 
ian  get  one  for  nine  of  those  boats. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  company  is  that  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  Robert  talmer  &  Sons,  Noank,  Conn.,  which  is 
ibout  135  miles  from  New  York  City,  and  10  miles  from  New  London. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  A  new  concern  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  No ;  an  old  concern. 

Mr.  Greene.  Have  they  been  actively  engaged  in  business  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  They  have  not  been  actively  in  business  for  the 
last  10  years.  There  have  been  a  great  many  shipyards  that  have 
not  been  active.  But  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  we  are  build- 
ing six  boats  there.  We  took  over  those  boats  and  agreed  to  com- 
plete the  contract,  and  we  have  a  capacity  for  nine  more  boats, 
which  we  can  and  will  build  if  we  can  get  the  orders  for  them.  I 
will  say  also  that  we  have  under  option  a  shipyard  not  farther  than 
100  miles  from  Washington,  where  we  will  be  able  to  undertake  a 
contract  for  the  completion  of  10  boats,  which  we  can  build  in  two 
years'  time.  We  intend  to  exercise  our  option  on  that  yard  if  this 
bill  goes  through,  because  we  think  there  will  be  a  demand  created 
for  the  building  of  ships  by  this  bill,  and  we  would  like  to  get  in 
and  build  some  of  the  ships  for  the  Government  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  corroboration  of  your  statement  as  to  the  activities 
in  shipping,  I  would  say  that  about  three  weeks  ago  the  Norwegian 
Government  or  a  Norwegian  firm  let  a  contract  for  the  building  of 
two  5,000-ton  merchant  ships  at  Manitowoc,  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  my  State.  I  merely  cite  that  as  showing  there 
are  chances  still  existing  to  let  shipping  contracts. 

Mr.  GIBDO^'EY.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  sir.  But  I  think 
there  is  so  little  real  information  about  this  whole  shipping  business 
from  practical  men  who  are  up  against  the  shipping  proposition. 
The  real  reason  we  have  not  a  merchant  marine,  gentlemen,  is  just 
one 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at  for  a 
longtime.    What  is  that  one  reason?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  My  opinion  may  not  be  worth  much,  but  it  is  this, 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  financing  in  this  country  any  proposition 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Just  one  purely  of  financing? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  Purely  one  of  financing,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  field  is  there? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  The  field  is  there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  opportunity  for  profit  is  there? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  The  opportunity  for  profit  is  there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  there  are  no  difficulties  of  legislation  in  the 
^ay? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  is  just  one  of  financing? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  Yes,  sir.  AU  this  poppycock  talk  about  the  La 
toilette  bill  has  not  prevented  us  from  earning  170  per  cent  profits. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  But  conditions  are  now  are  abnormal. 
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Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Of  course,  in  normal  conditions  such  tremendous 
profits  would  not  be  there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then  I  gather,  Mr.  Gibboney,  from  what  you  say, 
really  what  we  needed  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  more  than  shipping,  is  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
would  have  allowed  us  to  curb  and  control  these  outrageous  rates 
which  have  been  charged  by  shipowners? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  do  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Saundeks.  I  say,  what  we  needed  more  than  anything  else  at 
the  beginning  of  this  war  was  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  would 
have  allowed  us  to  control  these  outrageous  rates  which  the  shipping 

Eeoplc  have  been  charging.    If  we  had  had  that  we  would  not  have 
een  suffering  from  imposition  in  the  way  of  these  destructive  rates 
you  have  been  telling  us  about. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  There  would  not  have  been  the  demand  for  ships 
if  there  had  not  been  the  high  prices  for  freidit;  there  would  not 
have  been  as  much  export  freight  carried  at  a  lower  rate,  of  course, 
as  there  has  been  at  the  higher  rate. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  the  rates  had  been  curbed, 
then  we  would  not  have  had  the  export? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  think  there  would  not  have  been  as  much  capital 
gone  into  the  shipping  business. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  in  this  connection,  that  I  wrote  an 
article  for  the  Engineering  Magazine,  in  January,  the  title  of  which 
was  "  The  pressing  need  for  a  merchant  marine."  I  made  the  charge 
in  that  paper — and  a  great  many  newspapers  in  New  York  threw 
conniption  fits — I  made  the  charge  in  that  article  that  one  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  Wall  Street  could  not  get  well-watered 
stock  in  that  corporation  or  else  a  plan  for  a  ship  subsidy  it  would 
not  play  the  game.  A  lot  of  newspapers  in  New  i  ork  threw  connip- 
tion fits  about  that  statement,  but  since  I  read  the  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  as  T  wns  coming 
down  on  the  train  last  night  I  see  that  what  they  were  doing  was 
playing  for  a  ship  subsidy. 

Of  course  we  are  in  the  shipping  business,  and  if  there  ai*e  going  to 
be  any  subsidies  paid  we  will  take  whatever  comes  our  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  your  share,  of  course. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  We  want  our  share.  At  the  same  time  we  realise 
such  a  bill  has  no  chance  in  this  Congress,  and  we  are  anxious  to 
see  any  bill  go  through  which  will  tend  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  building  of  more  ships;  and  as  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  finance,  so  to  speak,  the  first  trans- 
continental railway  we  are  right  back  in  that  situation  to-dav.  ^^'^ 
need  the  Government  to  help  us  finance  and  put  on  its  feet  this  tot- 
tering industrv.  In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to  see  this  bill 
contain  a  provision  for  a  shipping  board  to  take  the  minority  stocK 
in  a  corporation — preferred  stock,  if  you  will — under  the  supervision 
of  the  shipping  board,  and  I  should  like  further  to  see  the  shipping 
board  loan  money  on  mortgage  on  vessels  and  to  have  a  clause  in 
there  that  in  such  cases  the  Government  had  a  right  to  take  over  the 
boat  in  time  of  war  for  a  naval  auxiliary. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Do  you  think  private  capital  will  take  stock  in  this 
corporation? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  In  which  corporation — ^in  my  corporation  t 
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Mr.  Bruckner.  No;  in  this  corporation. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  Government  owning  a  majority  of  the  stock, 
jou  inean? 

Mr.  GiBBONEr.  Yes;  but  it  will  have  to  be  popular  subscription. 
You  never  could  get  it  from  the  ordinary  banking  channels  in  New 
York.  Those  fellows  won't  buy;  you  will  have  to  get  it  through 
popular  subscription. 

Air.  Bru(|^n£R.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Gibboney,  that  the  American  capi- 
tal, which  is  so  anxious  to  invest  in  money-making  enterprises,  does 
not  want  to  invest  hi  the  shipping  enterprise? 
Mr.  Gibbon  ET.  It  is  a  new  busmess. 
Mr.  Bruckner.  Shipping  is  new  ? 

Mr.  Gibbon  ET.  The  American  banker  is  about  the  most  conserva- 
tive man  I  know  of. 
Mr.  Bruckner.  It  is  the  bank;  not  necessarily  the  banker! 
Mr.  Gibbonet.  It  is  purely  a  question,  it  seems  to  me,  of  getting 
money.    If  you  can  get  the  ships,  and  if  you  can  get  the  freight  to 
carry  at  a  profit,  and  you  can  show  you  can  make  money,  then  it 
becomes  purely  a  question  of  finance. 
Mr.  Bruckner.  That  has  been  shown  ? 
Mr.  Gibboney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  the  capital  stock  of 
your  corporation  is? 
Mr.  Gibboney.  $25,000,000. 
Mr.  Greene.  $25,000,000? 
Mr.  Gibboney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maine? 
Mr.  Gibboney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Why  do  you  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Maine? 
Mr.  Gibboney.  The  president  of  the  company  is  a  Maine  man. 
Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  I  know;  but  that  is  always  so  of  those  Maine 
corporations.     Some  officer  has  to  be.     You  incorporate  in  the  State 
of  Maine — why  do  you  not  incorporate  in  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  may  say,  in  that  connection,  that  our  company  is 
^n  process  of  formation.  And  we  are  also  incorporating  a  company 
^^  as  to  preserve  the  name)  under  the  name  of  New  York.  You 
^^.  the  scheme  we  are  working  is  prefectly  simple;  we  buy  a  boat 
for  $325,000,  and  we  organize  a  company  under  the  name  of  that 
l^nt  and  we  issue  a  share  of  stock  for  $100  for  every  $100  put  in 
that  boat. 

ilr.  Greene.  And  there  is  no  personal  liability  in  those  Maine 
i     Corporations. 

i       The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  the  way  they  incorporate  those 
/     companies  now. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  We  have  a  number  of  ships,  and  as  the  same  stock- 
holders have  gone  in  practically  all  of  these  boats,  we  are  ^ning  to 
su«Tnrest  a  scheme  of  consolidating  all  of  those  companies  mto  one 
line  for  the  purpose  of  economy. 
Afr.  RowE.  You  mean  a  holding  company? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  No;  not  by  a  holding  company  at  all,  but  to  take 
over  the  boats. 
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Mr.  Kdmonds.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  buy  a  boat  for 
$325,000,  you  capitalize  that  for  $325,000? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  then  you  sell  stock  for  $325,000? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Each  boat  is  separate? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Each  boat  has  been  separately  incorporated.  We 
have  bought  altogether  14  boats. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  And  you  have  14  different  corpora tionil^ 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Fourteen  different  State  corporartions  with  practi- 
cally the  same  stockholders. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Are  any  of  those  corporations  formed  in  New 
York  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  They  are  all  formed  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Each  company  is  going  to  take  stock  in  the  consoli- 
dated company  and  to  pay  100  per  cent  for  the  stock  which  it  sub- 
scribes ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Our  company  is  the  United  States  Steamship  Co. 
Our  scheme  is  perfectly  smiple;  it  does  not  contravene  any  trust 
laws;  we  have  carefully  looked  into  that,  and  it  does  not  contravene 
the  Clayton  Act.  Our  plan  is  to  propose  to  the  stockholders  in  these 
various  boats  that  the^  turn  in  their  stock  and  take  stock  in  the 
United  States  Steamship  Co.  for  their  boat. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  There  will  not  be  any  water  in  the  United  States 
Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  propose  to  have  any  water  in  the 
United  States  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Morse  is  at  the  head  of  it? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Mr.  Morse  is  one  of  a  number  of  men  in  it 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  same  Mr.  Morse  was  in  steamship  companies 
along  the  coast  some  time  ago? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  He  was. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  There  was  plenty  of  watered  stock  then,  was  there 
not? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  was  not  familiar  with  those  operations.  I  know 
there  is  no  w^ater  now. 

In  this  connection,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  section  4,  we  think  it  is 
a  very  salutary  provision  here  to  provide  for  the  leasing  of  vessels. 
The  minute  the  Government  has  500,000  tons  of  boats  it  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  leasing  them  at  all;  and  it  could  get,  I  think,  a  net 
rental  of  6  per  cent  on  those  boats  without  any  question. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  go  into  that 
business  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  freight  rates  up? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  freight  rates  up. 
The  shipping  board  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  rates  down,  as  1 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  they  are  going  to  lease  those  ships  for  as  much  as 
they  can  get  for  them,  is  it  not  going  to  keep  the  freight  rates  up? 

]VIr.  GiBBONEY.  No ;  I  think  if  the  Government  leases  the  boats  at 
6  per  cent,  and  would  increase  the  tonnage,  the  freight  rates  would 
automatically  go  down.  If  the  Government  could  put  out  to-morrow 
500,000  tons  of  ships  and  lease  them  to  individuals  you  would  see  the 
freight  raters  go  down  pretty  fast. 
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Mr.  CuRRY.  Who  would  lease  them — ^the  people  running  the  ships 
now? 

Mr.  Gibbon  EY.  The  people  running  the  ships  now ;  or  people  might 
go  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  you  think  they  are  going  to  reduce  the  freight 
rates  because  they  lease  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  No;  not  because  they  lease  from  the  Government, 
but  because  I  think  there  would  be  more  ships  to  carry  the  export 
trade. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  you  had  double  the  number  of  ships,  you  could  notj 
carry  it? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  If  we  had  500,000  tons  we  could  not  carry  all  thQ 
freight — ^is  that  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes ;  that  is  my  statement. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  think  that  statement  is  correct.  But  if  you  had 
500,000  tons  of  boats  you  would  have  that  many  more  boats  and 
consequently  that  much  less  export  per  boat. 

Mr.  Curry.  Those  same  people  w^ould  lease  those  ships,  those 
people  who  are,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  keeping  the  rates  up,  if 
we  had  some  ships  to  lease  from  the  Government.     Because  they 
lease  from  the  Government,  they  would  reduce  the  freight  rates? 
Mr.  Gibboney.  Oh,  no;  they  would  not  do  that  at  all, 
Mr.  Curry.  Certainly  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  But  you  would  increase  the  number  of  ships  and 
automatically  decrease  the  rate  per  ship. 

The  Chairman.  The  provisions  I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  are 
the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  bill,  that  such  a  situation  as  that 
could  not  exist  in  the  event  the  Government  operated  those  boats; 
that  is,  a  Government-controlled  corporation. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Curry.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  I  wanted  him  to  admit, 
but  he  would  not.  The  commission  could  also  contrgl  the  freight 
rates  on  privately  owned  ships. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  had  that  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Some  people  want  that  section  out  of  the  bill. 
If  it  was  out  of  the  bill  they  would  have  the  Government  at  their 
mercy.  As  lon^  as  that  stays  in  the  Government  could  compel  decent 
treatment  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  You  can  not  blame  those  people,  who  are  not  in 
business  for  their  health  in  New  York,  for  getting  all  they  can  out 
of  these  boats. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  their  appetite  is  always  keen  for  profit. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Their  appetite  is  always  keen  for  profit.  I  havt> 
never  seen  a  New  Yorker  yet  who  was  opposed  to  making  money. 

Mr.  Loud.  You  could  not  get  any  relief  from  the  boats  yon  would 
buy.     You  could  only  get  relief  from  the  boats  you  would  build. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  If  this  bill  passed  to-morrow  you  could  get  some 
boats. 

Mr.  Loud.  How  would  that  relieve  the  situation  when  they  are 
already  in  the  traffic? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Those  boats  are  not  in  the  traffic  now. 

Mr.  Bni^cKNER.  Where  are  thev  now? 
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Mr.  GiBuoNEY.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  where  those  boats  are,  be- 
cause we  want  to  get  them  ourselves,  and,  in  fact,  we  are  negotiating 
for  them  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  KoDENBuuG.  An  owner  of  a  boat  who  would  not  put  the  boat 
in  the  traffic  now,  when  we  are  making  these  enormous  profits,  ought 
to  have  his  head  examined. 

Mr.  Gibbon  EY.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  You  are  sincere  in  your  statement  that  there  are 
those  boats  to  be  had  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes;  there  is  a  limited  number.  According  to  my 
figures,  there  are  about  $2,500,000  worth  of  boats. 

Mr.  Saundeiw.  Will  you  just  tell  us  in  that  connection  why,  with 
the  opportunities  you  have  described  here  this  morning,  $2,500,000 
worth  of  boats  are  idle  ? 

Mr.  GmBONEY.  That  is  because  people  do  not  know  where  they  are, 
or  else  it  is  difficult  to  finance. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  the  people  who  own  the  ships  know.  Are  they 
not  aware  of  the  enormous  profits  that  are  present  just  now? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes;  and  they  are,  of  course,  trying  to  sell  them. 
Take  the  Erie  Railroad  boats;  why  did  not  somebody  else  get  in 
there  10  days  ago  and  buy  those  boats?  We  bought  them  only  10 
days  ago.  You  see,  a  large  number  of  those  boats  are  on  the  market 
by  reason  of  the  Panama  Canal  act,  and  the  railroads  have  to  divorce 
their  connection  with  the  steamship  lines,  and  a  great  many  boats 
are  on  the  market  for  that  reason.  All  of  those  Lake  boats  are  on  the 
market  for  that  reason,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  a  statement  the  other  day  that  a  $20,- 
000,000  corporation  had  been  formed  to  take  over  those  boats  that 
the  railroads  on  the  Lakes  were  compelled  to  give  up. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  That  is  all  true.  Wc  know  all  about  that,  sir;  and 
we  are  bidding  for  those  very  boats  and  bought  four  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  distinct  corporation  from  yours? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  That  is  a  distinct  corporation  from  ours;  that  is 
Mr.  Connor's  corporation  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  seems  to  me  an  arrangement  would  have  been 
made  to  take  those  boats  up  as  soon  as  they  got  a  chance. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  They  have  been  on  the  market  since  the  1st  of 
December. 

Mr.  RowE.  They  are  actually  wanted  in  commerce  on  the  Lakes! 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KowE.  And  they  are  simply  taking  them  out  of  the  commerce 
on  the  Lakes  and  putting  them  on  the  ocean? 

Mr.  (xmBONEY.  Mr.  Connor  contemplates  keeping  them  there. 

Mr.  BowE.  I  mean  yourself;  vou  have  taken  them  off  the  Great 
Lakes? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No.  sir;  wc  have  got  three  that  are  going  to  operate 
there.  We  bought  four  from  the  same  company  that  Mr.  Connor 
did. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  But,  Mr.  Gibboney,  that  does  not  relieve  the  situa- 
tion.   Those  same  boats  are  engaged  in  that  traffic. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No;  that  does  not  relieve  the  situation;  there  is 
probably  a  greater  demand  on  the  Lakes  to-day  than  ever  before. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  The  only  way  to  relieve  the  situation  is  to  get  those 
boats  that  are  idle  from  the  owners  who  do  not  seem  to  have  sense 
enough  to  know  a  good  thing  when  thejr  see  it. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  bought  14  boats  since  the  middle  of  November, 
showing  you  that  we  can  buy  boats. 

Mr.   Edmonds.  Were  all  of  those  boats  in  operation  when  you 
bought  them? 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Practically  none  of  them. 
Mr.  Edmokds.  They  were  bought  on  the  Great  Lakes? 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No ;  they  were  not  all  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Where  were  they;  on  the  ocean? 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Sticking  in  shipyards  here  and  there,  all  the  way 
from  Halifax  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Edmonds  Had  they  been  in  operation  at  all  since  the  war 
started  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Some  of  them  had  and  some  of  them  had  not.  Two 
of  them  were  English  boats,  which  we  got  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia; 
we  got  one  boat  from  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Co. 
here  in  Baltimore.  We  just  picked  them  up  wherever  we  could  find 
them. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  reason  they  were  not  in  operation  was  because 
they  were  physically  unable  to  operate  them  on  account  of  repairs 
or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  have  a  place  in 
New  York  where  you  can  assemble  your  freight;  you  have  to  have 
a  dock ;  you  have  to  be  able  to  connect  with  the  man  who  wants  to 
ship  stuff.  And  just  any  fellow  down  in  Norfolk  or  up  in  Baltimore 
can  not  pick  up  a  boat  and  run  into  a  fellow  on  the  street,  you  know, 
and  get  cargo  for  his  ship.  We  own  our  own  dock  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Your  statements  do  not  connect  at  all,  because  you 
made  the  statement  here  that  the  demand  for  ocean  tonnage  was 
enormous. 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  It  is. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  yet  here  are  these  ships  that  could  make  100 
er  cent  profit  on  a  single  voyage  lying  around,  and  the  men  do  not 
ow  what  to  do  with  them.     If  you  are  making  that  amount,  I 
think  you  could  almost  run  into  a  man  on  the  street  and  get  cargo. 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  bought  14  of  them. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  I  understand  perfectly  well  that  you  did. 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  And  they  had  been  on  the  market  for  three  months, 
f    And  we  will  buy  the  rest  of  them.    We  will  take  every  boat  available 

(for  ocean  transportation  that  can  be  bought  to-day. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  And  so  will  a  great  many  people. 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  making  any  headway  talking  about 
that. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  will  be  very  brief.    Of  course,  it  is  not  for  me 

to  say  what  the  advantages  might  be  to  the  Government  for  having 

naval  auxiliaries.    That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  self-evident;  and  that  these 

boat^  could  be  profitably  handled  there  is  not  any  doubt,  in  time  of 

peace,  in  the  merchant  marine. 


per 
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Mr.  Loud.  The  Navy  Department  insists  they  have  no  auxiliai 
to  spare. 

Mr.  Gibbon EY.  I  say  these  very  boats  could  be  taken  from 
marine  transportation  and  turned  into  naval  auxiliaries  under 
terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Ijovd,  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  ones  we  already  have. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  bought  t 
Knglish  boats? 

Mr.  Gibbon  EY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bru(  KNER.  How  did  they  get  American  registry? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  did  not  put  them  under  American  i*egist 
we  left  them  in  the  English  registry. 

Mr-  Bruckner.  Then  they  are  not  flying  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  sir.  We  have  12  boats  now  under  the  An 
ican  flag  and  two  under  the  English  flag.  In  that  connection 
might  say  you  can  buy  an  English  boat  at  about  80  per  cent  of  w 
you  have  to  pay  for  an  American  boat  to-day.  In  other  words, 
additional  risk  and  other  things  are  fibred  by  the  shipowners  to 
about  20  per  cent  in  favor  of  tha  American  registered  boat. 

As  to  tlie  prices  paid  for  these  boats,  we  paid  all  the  way  from  I 
a  ton  up  to  $100  a  ton.    I  think  probably  $100  a  ton  is  about 
market  price  to-day  on  the  ocean-going  boat  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  was  the  price  per  ton  before  the  war  bn 
out,  approximately? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  It  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  boat,  of  com 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  understand. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  should  say  that  a  boat  to-day  selling  for  $10( 
ton  could  be  bought  before  the  war  at  $60,  as  an  average;  maj 
$50. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  that  is  all  the  advance  that  has  occurred 
spite  of  the  enormous  possibilities  of  profit  that  has  been  going  • 
and  are  still  goings  on? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  They  are  going  up  every  day.  Only  recently  th' 
have  been  jumping  by  leaps  and  bounds,  which  I  illustrated  in  t! 
purchase  of  those  Erie  Railroad  Co.  boats.  Just  to  give  you  an  id 
of  the  tonnage,  I  have  made  this  memorandum  of  boats,  and  cargo( 
and  freights  we  are  getting.  Where  ordinarily  $8  per  ton  was  pa 
before  the  war  to  Genoa,  to-day  we  are  getting  $50  a  ton,  and  whe 
ordinarily  $12  was  paid  for  freight  to  Archangel,  to-day  we  are  ff 
ting  $100  a  ton,  and  it  is  going  up  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent  a  we€ 

Mr.  Greene.  Who  pays  the  freight? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  The  shipper  of  the  goods,  and  he  pays  it  befo 
the  boat  leaves  the  harbor. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  the  freight  is  added  to  the  coat  of  the  goo 
and  the  buyer  pays  it? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Of  course ;  at  the  other  end. 

As  I  said  before,  the  necessity  for  this  bill  is  purely  a  question 
finance.    You  have  to  educate  the  American  banker  and  make  hi 
realize  that  there  is  a  great  field  here.    And  the  Government  has 
do  it  because  we  waited  for  70  years  for  them  to  get  into  the  fie 
and  they  have  not  done  it  and  never  will. 

We  should  like  to  see  put  into  this  bill,  as  I  said  before,  a  pi 
vision  that  the  Government  might  take  the  minority  stock  in  t 
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corporation — preferred  stock,  if  you  will — so  that  they  would  be 
sure  of  getting  their  dividends. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  me  ask  you  a  business  question.  You  take  a 
ship  which  the  Government  buys  for  a  million,  which  it  leases  to  you, 
we  will  say,  under  the  proposition  that  you  say  you  are  willing  to 
make — that  you  are  willing  to  give  the  Government  6  per  cent  on 
that. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Would  that  interest  of  6  per  cent  on  a  million- 
dollar  ship  provide  the  Government  not  only  with  a  profit  on  its 
money,  but  take  care  of  the  gradual  decline  in  value  of  the  ship  from 
year  to  year  to  replace  it? 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  You  mean  a  sinking  fund? 
Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  to  take  care  of  its  decline  in  value. 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  think,  probably,  the  shipping  board  would  have 
to  work  out  some  scheme  for  laying  aside  a  smkmg  fund,  and  either 
have  the  lessee  of  the  ship  pay  that  or  have  some  fair  adjustment 
between  the  Government  and  the*  lessee. 

Mr.  Saunders.  As  a  business  proposition,  6  per  cent  would  not 
doit? 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 
Mr.  Saunders.  You  have  to  have  in  mind,  if  you  go  into  the  busi- 
ness as  a  capitalist — if  vou  go  into  the  shipping  business — ^snch  earn- 
ings on  that  ship  as  will  not  only  give  you  a  dividend,  but  will  replace 
it;  in  other  words,  will  provide  a  sinking  fund. 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  What  percentage  do  the  shipowners  provide  for 
that? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  That  depends  on  the  boats.  Most  of  those  boats 
we  bought  have  been  very  old  boats;  but  if  you  started  out  with  a 
new  boat  it  would  be  an  entirely  different  proposition,  of  course. 
Then  you  would  have  to  figure  on  what  the  life  of  the  boat  would  be 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  will  renew  my  question.    If  you  put  your  money 
in  a  vessel  you  have  to  have  in  mind  those  considerations. 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then,  having  in  mind  a  new  ship,  if  the  Govern- 
nient  buys  a  new  ship  at  a  million  dollars  which  it  proposes  to  lease 
to  you,  you  say  you  are  willing  to  take  that  from  the  Government  at 
€  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  that  does  not  save  the  Government  harmless 
in  its  investment  in  that  ship.  According  to  the  accepted  rates  of  the 
business  world,  what  ought  the  Government  charge  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  You  would  have  to  figure  it  out,  to  figure  the  price 
of  the  ship  and  figure  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  ship,  and 
then  you  could  very  easily  figure  the  amount  to  be  set  aside  each  year. 
Mr.  Saunders.  I  know  we  have  to  do  all  that,  but  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at,  Mr.  Gibboney,  is  for  you  to  tell  me  as  nearly  as  you  can, 
approximately,  what  that  will  be.    That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
in  the  record. 
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Mr.  GiBBONET.  Taking  a  5.000-ton  boat,  which  is  the  most  aeDaibk 
boat  for  the  Government  to  ouild  under  the  bill,  because  that  is  the 
most  easily  chartered  ship,  I  should  say,  with  a  new  boat,  the  life  of 
it  ought  to  be  certainly  40  or  50  years. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Say  40  years. 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  Yes;  take  it  at  40  years.  You  can  figure  cot  the 
cost  of  that  boat,  which  will  be  in  ordinary  times  probably  $75  per 
ton.    And  then  it  is  a  pure  question  of  mathematical  calculation. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  figuring  that  the  Government  has  bou^  it 
in  normal  times  and  paid  a  million  dollars  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  million  dollars  for  a  5,000-ton  vessel? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Say  $500,000;  that  does  not  alter  the  question  at 
all.  I  took  a  million  dollars  as  the  original  cost  of  the  veseL  1 
do  not  care;  say,  $500,000;  it  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Gibbon EY.  It  ought  to  be  the  life  of  the  vessel  figured  out  cm 
a  conservative  basis  divided  into  the  amount  the  vessel  cost.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Can  you  not  put  that  in  now — some  concrete  stat^ 
ment  of  the  figures? 

Mr.  Gibbon  EY.  Being  a  lawyer,  I  am  not  a  very  good  mathema- 
tician. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  into  any  exact  calcula- 
tion; I  just  want  to  know  this:  Here  is  a  $500,000  ship  that  the 
Government  has  bought  in  normal  times.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  what  the  Government  ought  to  get  from  that  diip  in  the  way  of 
returns,  to  provide  for  insurance,  profit,  and  depreciation,  as  nearly 
as  you  can  give  it. 

Mr.  Gibbon  EY.  Of  course,  my  proposition  was  6  per  cent  net;  that 
is,  we  would  pay  the  Government  6  per  cent  net. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  would  take  care  of  the  insurance! 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  would  take  care  of  the  insurance. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Over  the  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Over  the  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  give  the  Government  6  per  centf 

Mr.  GiBBONEr.  Yes,  sir;  and  give  the  Government  6  per  cent 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  presents  a  concrete  proposition. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Six  per  cent  net. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  not  figure  off  as  depreciation  8  per  cent  for 
the  first  10  years,  and  5  per  cent  thereafter,  on  a  new  shipf 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  think  that  is  customary,  for  the  shipowner. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  that  is  just  what  the  judge  is  trying  to  get 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  you  are  going  to  take  care  of  depreciation,  you 
would  have  to  pay  that  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  How  much  would  that  be? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  From  3  to  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Say,  4. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  They  usually  figure  the  first  10  years  at  very  nwdi 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then  you  would  have  to  pay  the  Government  W 
per  cent. 

Mr.  GiBBONEr.  Yes.  Our  proposition  is  to  give  the  Government 
6  per  cent  net  on  the  amount  of  the  investment 
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Mr.  Saunders.  And  then  you  to  take  care  of  the  insurance? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  would  take  care  of  the  insurance  and  take  care 
)f  the  depreciation. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  bring  out. 

Mr,  GiBBONEY.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  gentlemen,  except 
[  read  last  night,  coming  down  on  the  train,  a  letter  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  the  committee 
bere,  and  I  just  wanted  to  make  a  few  comments  on  it.  In  the  first 
place : 

The  chamber  further  submits  that  American  shipbuilding  yards  are  unable 
to  accept  orders  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  sufficient  size. 

That  is  not  true  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  have  in  mind  these  big  yards.  If  you 
will  turn  to  page  41  of  the  hearings,  you  will  find  a  fist  of  40  or  50 
yards  in  the  United  States  that  are  building  ships. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  that  a  great  many  of  the 
largest  shipbuilding  yards  are  filled,  but  there  are  a  great  many  ship- 
buuding  jards—^I  do  not  say  there  are  a  great  many,  but  there  are 
some,  which  can  take  orders  for  ships  to-day.  I  know  I  represented 
the  Seattle  Dry  Dock  and  Construction  Co.  in  the  matter  of  closing 
I  contract  in  New  York  in  December  for  eight  boats.  That  is  a  com- 
Dany  that  has  built  boats  for  the  Government. 

jfow,  I  want  to  comment  on  this  statement,  and  that  is  all  I  have 
,o  say : 

The  chamber  does  not  believe  that  a  subsidy  assuring  a  profit  to  owners  of 
\merican  vessels  in  foreign  trade  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  think  these  gentlemen  had  their  sense  of  humor — that  it 
was  not  working — when  they  wrote  that,  because  I  read  in  the  same 
paper,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  text  of  a  bill  which  is  said  to 
be  a  bill  by  the  chamber,  introduced  by  Congressman  Rowe,  and  if 
that  does  not  provide  for  subsidies,  I  do  not  know  what  a  subsidy  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  having  figured  out  just  what  that  would  cost 
the  Government  annually. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  What  is  that,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  having  that  figured  out.  On  its  face  it  ap- 
propriates $100,000,  but  I  expect  it  would  take  $10,000,000  to  carry 
it  into  effect. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  It  is  just  a  pure  subsidy  figured,  in  the  first  place, 
m  the  difference  in  cost  here  and  abroad.  1  do  not  think  it  would 
3e  possible  to  determine  that  to  any  degree  of  accuracy.  As  to  the 
*ost  of  operation  of  the  boats  now  in  existence,  that  would  be  very 
iifEcult  to  figure  out.  That  is  a  pure  subsidy  on  operation  and  con- 
■?truction,  and  nothing  else.  And  yet  they  say  the  chamber  does  not 
favor  subsidy. 

Mr.  Loud.  You  think  a  loan  provision  in  the  law  would  be  de- 
sirable ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  do. 

Mr.  Ix)UD.  What  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  boat? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  would  think,  as  a  safe  business  proposition,  the 
Government  ought  not  to  lend  over  a  third  or  a  half. 

Mr.  Loud.  At  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  That  could  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  shipping 
board,  as  the  shifting  price  of  the  money  changed,  or  it  could  be 
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Rxed  at  the  regular  aniounts  men  would  be  willing  to  pay,  between 
5  and  0  i>er  cent, 

Mr  T>'nTi>.  That  would  have  to  be  determined  then? 

Mr.  (iiBiw)NEY.  I  venture  to  say,  if  you  put  it  in  here  at  6  per  cent, 
you  would  find  the  money  gobbled  up. 

Mr.  Loud.  Would  that  be  secured  by  insurance  upon  the  boat! 

Mr.  GiBHONEY.  Yes,  sir;  secured  by  full  insurance  on  the  boat, 

t'ust  as  you  would  in  the  ordinary  loan  or  mortgage  on  a  house— you 
lave  the  mortgagor  protect  you  in  every  way.  And  then  I  think 
most  shipbuilders  would  be  willing  to  have  a  provision  added  that 
the  Government  could  take  over  that  boat  as  a  naval  auxiliary. 

Mr.  Loud.  The  boat  to  continue,  of  course,  under  American  reg- 
istry ? 

Mr.  Gibbon EY.  And  just  one  more  point,  and  that  is  the  bill  ought 
to  be  changed  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  boat  is  taken  over  after 
a  loan  by  the  Government.  The  private  individual  ought  to  be  safe 
guarded.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  provision  than  the  provision 
in  the  bill  would  be  for  the  United  States  district  court  to  determine 
in  any  particular  case,  what  w^as  the  fair  value  of  the  line  which 
the  Government  took  over  for  a  naval  auxiliary,  rather  than  to  leave 
it  to  the  shipping  board. 

Mr.  I^uD.  If  you  had  a  shipping  board  of  five,  would  not  that  be 
competent  and  ample? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  do  not  think  five  would  be  any  better  than  three. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  better  off  as  lawyers  to  have  it  go 
into  the  courts,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  (tibboney.  You  might  let  the  shippers  agree  upon  it,  or  let  the 
Government  and  the  lessee  agree,  and  ii  they  could  not,  then  tiiere 
should  be  some  separate  tribunal  to  pass  upon  it.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  people  putting  their  money  into  those  corporations,  they 
would  like  to  feel  they  are  going  to  get  their  money  back,  and  they 
would  feel  safer  if  the  United  States  district  court  would  pass  on 
this  question,  rather  than  the  board  itself.  I  know  in  the  public 
land  bill  before  the  Senate  that  there  is  such  a  provision,  that  those 
leases  may  be  taken  over  and  the  recapture  of  those  leases  is  by  the 
district  court  of  the  United  Stats.  And  I  think  nfiost  people  would 
feel  safer  in  putting  their  money  in.  I  have  no  doubt  the  shipping 
board  would  treat  the  lessees  fairly;  but  if  they  could  not  agree,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  district  court  can  more  safely 
proceed. 

Mr.  Greene.  Did  you  refer  to  the  steamer  Lansing  in  one  of  your 
boats? 

Mr.  Gibbon  EY.  Yes,  sir;  the  steamer  Lansing. 

Mr.  GuEENE.  What  is  that,  a  wooden  vessel  or  an  iron  vessel? 

Mr.  Gibbon  EY.  I  do  not  recall  for  the  moment  I  know  we  bought 
a  boat  by  the  name  of  Lansing^  but  I  do  not  know  what  the 
boat  was. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  know  what  her  age  is? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Can  you  furnish  that  information  and  have  it  put  in 
the  record? 

Mr.  (iiBBONEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  to  this  committee  a  list 
of  all  of  these  boats  and  give  their  records — 14  of  them. 
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Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  have  the  information  whether  it  is 
a  wooden  vessel,  a  steel  vessel,  or  an  iron  vessel,  and  how.  old  a 
vessel  it  is. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  how  it  rates. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  will  furnish  you  a  list  of  the  whole  14. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  why  it  would  be  of  interest,  but 
if  you  want  it  we  will  have  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  have  it.     I  want  the  light  shown. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  will  give  a  list  of  the  whole  14. 
•    Mr.  Greene.  This  gentleman  has  talked  pretty  fast,-  but  he  has  not 
talked  directly,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  facts. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  If  there  is  any  question  you  want  to  ask  me  I  will 
try  and  answer  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  asked  you  that,  question  and  you  say  you 
can  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  ask  you  to  furnish  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  will  do  so  gladly. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  you  said  you  would  also  do  so  in  regard  to  the 
others. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  H.  FAH£Y,  OF  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  am  engaged  also  in  business  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  am  a  newspaper  publisher. 

The  Chairman.  And  until  recently 

Mr.  Fahey.  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  My  term  has  just  expired  and  I  have  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
R.  G.  Rhett,  of  Charleston. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  concerning 
the  referendum  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
on  the  so-called  ship  purchase  bill,  as  it  was  before  Congress  last 
year.  At  a  previous  hearing  Mr.  W.  H.  Douglas,  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  our  committee  on  merchant  marine,  appeared  and  made 
a  statement  with  reference  to  that  action  of  the  national  chamber. 
Unfortunately  I  received  no  notice  of  that  hearing  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  be  present.  I  observe  in  going  through  the  record 
of  the  hearing  that  a  few  questions  were  raised  by  members  of  the 
committee  as  to  how  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Inited  States  is  polled  on  the  various  questions  submitted;  and  I 
^ould  like  to  make  an  explanation  of  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  In  the  first  place,  I  observe  that  ques- 
tions were  raised  as  to  how  the  constituent  organizations  in  the 
membership  of  the  national  chamber  reach  their  conclusions  on 
these  referenda.  As  to  that  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  method  of 
action  is  determined  by  the  by-laws  or  the  constitution  of  each  or- 
ganization. They  act  on  the  referenda  in  various  ways.  Some  under 
their  laws  act  in  meetings  of  their  membership;  others  by  mail 
referenda  on  the  various  propositions  submitted  by  the  national 
chamber;  others  through  a  committee;  and  others  through  boards 
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of  directors,  where  the  board  has  the  power  of  acting  for  the  mem- 
bership. And  so  action  was  taken  on  this  particular  referendum  by 
different  methods.  We  have  prepared  here  a  summary  of  the  action 
for  all  the  organizations  in  the  country  which  voted  on  the  subject ;  and 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  leave  it  with  members  of  the  committee 
to  look  into  in  any  way  they  see  fit. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  much  of  your  time  by  going  into 
the  details,  but,  in  a  few  words,  the  summary  shows,  in  connection 
with  this  referendum,  that  of  the  organizations  voting  15  determined 
their  attitude  by  a  ballot  in  open  meetings  of  the  membership  with- 
out a  previous  committee  report,  24  had  a  report  from  a  committee 
and  then  passed  upon  it  in  open  meetings  of  the  membership,  24 
submitted  it  to  a  mail  ballot,  71  acted  through  their  directors  or 
governing  boards,  G2  acted  through  a  governing  board  after  a  report 
from  a  standing  committee.,  8  acted  by  the  governing  board  alone, 
and  7  acted  through  the  oflicei's  who  were  empowered  to  act. 

There  is,  as  I  say,  a  complete  summary,  which  shows  also  the 
nimiber  of  niembei's  in  the  organizations  in  each  case. 

As  to  this  system  of  referenda,  I  would  like  to  say,  gentlemen, 
that  this  particular  one  is  the  ninth  submitted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  system  has  been  adopted  in 
our  countrv 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Fahey  has  referred  to  incorporated  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  wait  until  he  gets  through  with  his 
verbal  statement,  and  I  presume  that  is  what  he  is  going  to  ask  to 
have  done. 

Mr.  Fahey.  That  is  for  the  determination  of  you  gentlemen;  it 
is  here  for  such  use  as  you  desire  to  make  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  would  like  to  have  that  go  into  the 
record,  unquestionably,  as  Mr.  Kosenthal  made  such  criticisms  of 
the  acts  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Fahky.  The  only  charge  is  this,  that  Mr.  Douglas  said  that 
they  were  speaking  for  the  peoi)le  of  the  United  States 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  speaking  of  Mr.  Douglas;  I  was  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Douglas  was  asked  how  the  sentiment 
of  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  was  obtained,  and  he  did  not 
know,  and  now  we  are  getting  the  concrete  information  as  to  how 
that  was  done.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Greene  that  the  statement  should 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  detail  too  much,  and  I  hope 
you  will  stop  me  at  any  point  if  you  think  I  am,  because  I  realize 
you  have  many  gentlemen  here  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  giving  the  information  now  that  we 
could  not  get  from  Mr.  Douglas  because  he  did  not  have  it.  It  wiS 
no  fault  of  his. 

Mr.  Fahey.  The  plan  of  getting  the  sentiments  of  the  business  men 
of  the  country  by  this  method  on  business  questions  is  somethiog 
that  has  been  developed  more  largely  in  our  country  in  the  last  two 
years  than  ever  before.  Similar  methods  have  been  employed  in 
European  countries,  notably  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
but  theirs  are  more  informal. 

^  The  chambers'  plan  has  been  this :    First,  to  submit  a  given  ques- 
lion  to  a  committee  chosen  as  carefully  as  possible  to  represent  the 
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different  points  of  view  of  various  sections  of  the  country ;  men  hav- 
ing information  concerning  the  subject  That  ct:nmiittee  makes  its 
study  and  presents  its  report  to  the  board  of  directors.  The  beard  of 
directors  may  accept  the  report  or  suggest  changes  or  suggest  further 
consideration  of  different  phases  of  it.  When  the  report  is  com- 
pleted, then  it  is^  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  sent  out  as  a 
referendum  in  printed  form. 

In  the  referendum,  no  matter  what  the  rei>ort  of  the  committee 
may  be  concerning  the  question  under  discussion,  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
chamber  to  undertake  to  present  to  its  membership  both  sides  of  the 
ffuestion  us  thoroughly  as  possible.    In  this  particular  instance,  the 
merchant  marine  bill  of  last  year  was  presented  at  the  membership 
meeting  in  the  chamber  in  February,  1915.    A  large  part  of  one  day 
was  given  to  its  discussion  in  open  debate.    The  explanation  of  the 
Government  bill  was  made  by  Secretary  McAdoo  at  length,  and 
critic'sms  of  its  features  were  made  by  Senator  Burton,  following 
which  the  whole  question  was  thrown  open  to  debate  by  members 
of  the  chamber.    There  were  some  600  authorized  delegates  in  at- 
tendance at  that  time  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  determina- 
tion of  the  meeting  was,  however,  that  there  should  not  be  hasty 
jiction,  and  that  all  the  organizations  of  the  country  should  have 
full  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  question,  and  it  was  ordered  sent 
to  a  referendum.    It  was  sent  in  the  form  in  which  you  see  it.    In 
Addition,  however,  the  complete  argument  of  Secretary  McAdoo  and 
the  complete  argument  of  Senator  Burton  accompanied  this  docu- 
ment. 

When  a  referendum  goes  out  to  the  organizations,  each  chamber  has 
^5  davs  to  pass  upon  it.  In  a  great  many  instances  the  organizations 
request  additional  copies  of  the  referenda  which  we  furnish,  and 
thev  are  circulated  to  the  extent  of  some  thousands  among  these 
^riranizatirns.  In  many  instances  the  referendum  will  go  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  the  merchant  marine  committee  or  a  special  committee  of 
the  organization,  which  snl)mits  a  report  to  the  directors,  and  as  T 
have  pointed  out  in  some  of  the  organizations  the  directors  are  em- 
powered by  the  by-laws  to  pass  upon  these  reports.  In  other  cases 
the  report  will  go  to  the  membership.  The  record  here  shows  how 
this  particular  referendum  was  disposed  of. 

Wlien  these  votes  are  polled  and  brought  together  at  the  end  of 

the  4r)-day  period,  a  chart  is  made  showing  every  organization  of  the 

conntrv  voting  on  each  of  these  projects.     These  charts  are  printed 

and  copies  of  them  are  available  for  the  members  of  the  c(  niniittee^ 

in  nddit'on  to  recording  its  ballots  in  this  form,  any  organization 

^hich  wishes  to  present  any  point  at  variance  with  the  ballot  has 

n  full  r  pportiinitv  of  incorporating  its  suggestions  in  returning  its 

vote.     So  you  will  find  on  the  last  paces  of  th'S  chart  independent 

'^pini'^ns  crmcerning  phases  of  the  bill  expressed  by  many  of  the 

orfrnnizations. 

I  wrnid  direct  vour  attention  to  the  details  of  this  referendum. 

I     Yc\]  will  see  that  it  presents  the  report  of  our  merchant  marine  com- 

f     niittee  and  a  minority  report,  a  summary  of  the  arguments  for  and 

'      fiffainst  the  principles  inv(  Ived,  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the 

American  registry  and  American  shipping,  also  the  ship-purchase 

bill  itself  in  full,  as  well  as  the  bill  presented  and  worked  out  last 
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year  concerning  possible  regulation,  merely  as  an  example  of  the 
scheme  of  regulation. 

The  chamber  voted  on  certain  very  definite  things  here,  aside  from 
the  ship-purchase  bill  itself. 

First.  Do  you  favor  the  Government  undertaking  the  purchase, 
construction,  and  charter  of  vessels  for  mercantile  purposes,  together 
with  the  operation  of  such  vessels?  The  vote  was  89  in  favor  and  690 
opposed. 

Second.  Do  you  favor  ownership  of  merchant  vessels  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  with  operation  by  private  parties  under  leases,  the  vote 
being  51  in  favor  and  713  opposed. 

Third.  Do  you  favor  subsidies  from  the  Government  sufficient  to 
offset  the  diflference  in  cost  between  operation  of  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  and  operation  in  the  same  deep-sea  trades  under  for- 
eign flags,  tlie  vote  being  554  in  favor  of  and  189  opposed. 

Fourth.  Do  you  favor  a  subvention  to  establish  regular  mail  and 
freight  lines  under  the  American  flag  to  countries  in  which  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States  are  important,  and  to  American 
dependencies,  the  vote  being  713  in  favor  and  52  votes  opposed. 

Concerning  the  creation  of  the  Federal  shipping  board,  the  ballot 
was  039  votes  in  favor  and  116  opposed. 

On  the  question  of  Government  subscription  to  stock  in  a  marine- 
development  company  the  vote  was  416  in  favor  and  314  opposed. 
That  particular  one  failed  to  pass,  for  under  the  by-laws  action  must 
be  taken  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  be  binding  on  the  chamber. 

As  to  the  ocean-mnil  law  of  1891,  that  it  should  be  amended,  re- 
ducing the  speed  of  ships  from  16  to  12  knots  and  by  making  the  com- 
pensation adequate  to  permit  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines 
carrying  both  mail  and  freight,  the  ballot  was  692  votes  in  favor  and 
78  votes  opposed. 

On  the  question  of  legislation  abolishing  rebates  and  providing  for 
supervision  of  rates  by  the  Federal  shipping  board  the  vote  was  601 
in  favor  and  130  opposed. 

That  Federal  licenses  should  be  taken  out  by  lines,  domestic  and 
foreign,  engaged  in  shipping  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  the  vote  was  610  in  favor  and  120  opposed. 

That  referendum,  gentlemen,  in  the  detail  of  its  submission  and 
in  the  form  of  its  presentation  was  as  complete  as  it  was  possible  for 
our  board  of  directors  to  devise.  That  there  may  be  defects  in  it  we 
realize.  Almost  anything  can  be  criticized.  But  the  endeavor  of  this 
organization  has  been,  as  thoroughly  and  as  democratically  as  pos- 
sible, to  get  a  free  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  business  men  of 
the  country  in  everv  one  of  our  States. 

The  Chairman.  "Right  at  that  point,  Mr.  Fahey,  how  many  sub- 
sidiary organizations^that  is,  constituent  bodies — at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  voted  on  the  question? 

Mr.  Fahey.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  organizations  voted  on 
this  question. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  organizations  are  there  of  con- 
stituent bodies  in  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Fahey.  At  that  time  there  were  575  qualified  to  vrto:  282  took 
action  upon  it  at  that  time.  At  the  present  time  the  mp!nl)ership  is 
something  over  700. 
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The  Chairman.  On  the  fourth  question:  "The  committee  recom- 
mends that  there  should  be  legislation  abolishing  deferred  rebates 
and  providing  for  supervision  of  rates  by  the  Federal  shipping 
board,  with  requirements  for  filing  with  the  board  schedules  of 
rates  and  all  agreements  among  over-sea  lines,"  I  believe  you  said 
the  vote  was  601  in  favor  of  the  recommendation,  and  130  opposed. 
In  this  referendum  you  submitted  the  text  of  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  to  regulate  rates.  It  refers  to  that  legislation, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Fahey.  In  general  terms,  yes ;  not  specifically! 
The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Fahey.  The  committee  did  not  set  that  forth  as  a  matter  for 
the  membership  to  pass  upon. 

The  Chairman.  But  just  the  general  proposition? 
Mr.   Fahey.  That  bill  was  an  illustration  of  the  principle.     It 
was  the  general  principle  on  which  the  chamber  voted,  and  not  on 
the  details  of  the  biU,  oecause  the  bill  was  not  up  for  consideration 
at  that  time. 

If  there  are  any  questions  which  members  of  the  committee  would 
hke  to  ask  concerning  the  method  o£  the  submission  of  this  refer- 
endum, or  polling  the  vote  on  it,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer,  so 
far  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greene  suggested  that  you  make  your  refer- 
endum a  part  of  the  record. 
Mr.  Fahey.  Yes. 

(The  referendum  and  summary  offered  by  Mr.  Fahey  will  be 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.) 

Referring  to  the  chairman's  question  of  a  moment  ago,  he  spoke 
of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Douglas  concerning  this  referendum,  when 
he  was  before  the  committee,  saying  that  it  represented  the  views 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  take  it  that  must  have  been 
a  slip  of  the  tongue  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Douglas,  for  we  are  not 
pretending,  nor  have  we  any  right  to  claim,  that  this  action  by 
referenda  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  goes 
quite  that  far.  It  represents,  we  claim,  the  views  of  the  business 
men  of  the  United  States,  and  so  far  as  they  may  be  consistent  with 
those  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  referendum  reflects  popular  senti- 
nient,  but  that  it  represents  the  views  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  we  do  not  assert. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  good-natured  challenge  on  my  part 
that  Mr.  Douglas's  idea  was  rather  extravagant. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  chamber  at 
present  ? 

Mr.  Fahey.  At  the  time  of  submitting  this  referendum  there  were 
582  organizations,  representing  something  like  200,000  business  men, 
firms,  and  corporations,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rig:ht. 

Mr.  Redpath.  A  little  over  that;  about  250,000.  Of  course,  so 
far  as  the  individual  business  men  are  concerned,  that  would  be  in- 
creased several  times,  because  this  membership  represents  firms  and 
corporations,  while  the  individual  membership  would  be  very  much 
larger  in  most  instances. 

Mr.  Rodenberg.  How  do  you  apportion  the  vote  of  the  member- 
ship of  each.- individual  organization?     According  to  the  number  of 
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Mr.  Fahev.  Yes. 

Mr.  EoDENBERG.  I  See  some  are  given  2  and  some  3. 

Mr.  Faiiey.  Yes;  a  minimum  of  1  and  a  maximum  of  10.  The 
largest  organizations  of  the  country  have  no  more  than  10  votes, 
while  the  smallest  organization  may  have  1  vote.  For  example,  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  5,000  members,  and  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  with  much  the  same,  and  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association^  the  Philadelphia  Chamber,  etc.,  they  content 
themselves  with  a  maximum  of  10  votes,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  smaller  organizations  exercise  the  larger  influence  in  proportion. 

The  significant  things,  I  believe,  about  this  particular  referendum 
are  in  two  or  three  directions.  If  you  have  the  time  to  look  at  it  in 
the  detail,  you  will  observe  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  is 
quite  irrespective  of  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  For 
example,  on  the  matter  of  subsidies  and  subventions,  you  will  find 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  Southwest,  as  well  as  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  East,  voting  with  practical  unanimity  on  that  particular 
thing.  I  am  quite  frank  to  say  that  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
overwhelming  character  of  the  vote  in  that  direction  throughout  the 
country.  • 

Mr.  Hadley.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  organizations 
in  the  country  are  constituent  members  of  your  association! 

Mr.  Faiiey.  Yes.  Our  present  membership  is  a  little  more  than 
700.  In  the  entire  country  there  are  about  2,000  organizations  of  this 
type.  Our  analysis  of  the  last  couple  of  years  shows  that  there  are 
not  more  than  900  to  1,000  of  them  that  are  really  effective  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  BfRNEs.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  questions  were  considered  by  the  constituent  organizations? 

Mr.  Fa  HEY.  Yes;  that  is  presented  in  this  summary  here  to  which 
I  referred. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AVhat  I  mean  is  this.  Do  you  have  any  information  in 
your  reports  as  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  constituent  organi- 
zations present  at  the  time  that  it  was  passed  upon? 

Air.  Faiiey.  In  some  cases,  yes;  but  in  the  case  of  the  membership 
meetings  I  am  not  sure  that  the  record  includes  a  statement  of  the 
membership  present.    Does  it,  Mr.  Redpath? 

Mr.  Kedpatii.  Not  in  all  cases:  it  does  in  a  few  cases. 

Mr.  Byijnes.  The  reason  I  ask  is  I  think  it  is  the  experience  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  that  he  has  received  resolutions  from 
chanil)ers  of  commerce  on  various  subjects,  and  our  inquiry  shows 
that  it'  is  true,  of  these  smaller  towns  especially,  that  the  matter  has 
not  been  given  the  careful  consideration  that  it  ouglit  to  receive  by 
them.  Of  course,  I  know  there  are  some  very  live  organizations,  and 
then  there  are  some  dead  ones,  where  erne  or  two  membei's  can  control 
and  express  the  opinion  of  that  organization.  AVhat  I  want  to  kno\r 
is.  How  accurate  is  this  as  a  basis  of  the  sentiment  of  these  orfiraniza- 
tions: 

Mr.  Faiiey.  As  to  that  question,  in  the  first  place  let  me  say  I 
think  you  are  perfectly  right  as  to  conditions  that  have  existed  in 
manv  instances  in  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  judgnient) 
until  within  the  last  10  years,  when  a  very  considerable  reform  in 
conditions  began  in  this  country  our  business  organizations,  as  i 
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whole,  were  woefully  inefllcient  and  their  methods  were  extremely 
unbusinesslike,  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  their  consideration  of 
questions  was  just  what  you  describe.  In  the  last  10  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  tremendous  and  very  significant  reform  in 
these  organizations  all  over  the  country.  They  are  better  organized 
to-day;  they  are  giving  more  careful  consideration;  they  are  able 
to  employ  men  as  secretaries  who  have  some  intelligence  and  ability ; 
and  they  are  dealing  with  these  things  in  a  very  much  different  way 
than  they  ever  have.  Moreover,  this  system  of  referenda  emanating 
from  the  national  chamber  has  had  a  most  interesting  reaction  in 
bringing  about  more  careful  consideration  than  previously.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  fair  to  say  that  these  referenda  of  the  chamber 
are  getting  really  careful  and  cautious  consideration. 

This  summary  shows  the  organizations  which  passed  upon  this 
matter  in  meeting;  those  which  previously  referred  it  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  then  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  then  to  the  meeting, 
and  the  steps  that  were  taken  in  each  case.    You  will  find  on  investi- 
gation that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  went  about  the  thing 
very  carefully. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  is  that  information  you  refer  to? 
Mr.  Fahey.  We  have  just  a  few  copies,  which  I  will  leave  with  the 
committee,  summarizing  that  whole  matter.    Moreover,  it  also  takes 
each  one  of  the  cities  and  explains  how  each  voted  upon  the  matter, 
giving  a  statement  of  all  the  cities  voting  and  of  all  the  organizations 
voting,  and  showing  how  the  action  was  taken  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Are  you,  or  have  you  been,  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Fahey.  No,  sir ;  not  in  any  respect.  I  have  no  business  interest 
in  shipping  business,  and  my  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  simply  that 
of  an  ordinary  citizen  interested  in  public  affairs,  who  has  heard  it 
discussed  for  a  great  many  years  by  men  in  different  sections  of  the 
coimtrv,  as  well  as  some  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  to  the  bill  at  present  before  the  committee,  concerning  which  it 
has  been  suggested  that  I  might  express  an  opinion,  I  would  like  to 
have  it  very  clearly  understood  that  in  anything  I  may  say  about  this 
bill  I  am  in  no  sense  expressing  the  views  or  the  opinions  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  for  I  have  no  authority 
to  do  that,  nor  has  anybody  else.  The  new  features  of  this  particu- 
lar bill  are  now  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  until  they  have  been  submitted  to  referenda  and  voted 
upon  no  official  of  this  chamber  has  any  right  or  authority  to  say 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
is.  However,  there  are  certain  principles  incorporated  in  this  bill 
which  were  likewise  passed  upon  m  the  referenda  of  the  chamber,  and 
concerning  those  the  view  of  the  chamber  is  reasonably  clear. 

As  to  some  of  the  new  principles,  the  annual  meeting  and  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  reached  the  conclusion  that  when 
the  bill  itself  was  a  little  further  advanced  and  it  was  reasonably 
clear  just  what  its  provisions  Avould  be  the  chamber  would  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  it  to  a  referendum  if  it  seemed  advisable.  As  to 
anv  personal  views  I  hope  you  will  clearly  understand  that  I  am  not 
expressing  them  as  an  expert  in  the  shipping  business,  or  as  an 
expert  on  the  subject  as  a  whole,  but  merely  one  somewhat  familiar 
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Avith  the  discussion  of  this  thing  for  years,  and  who  has  heard  a  good 
many  views  expressed  on  it  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years. 

Eeferring  to  the  present  bill  as  a  whole,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
umon^  business  men  generally  there  can  be  no  sound  or  substantial 
objection  to  a  bill  providing  for  the  building  of  naval  auxiliaries  or 
a  naval  reserve  intended  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
Indeed,  business  men  can  see  readily  that  the  Navy,  without  sufficient 
supplemental  transportation  to  take  care  of  coal  and  other  supplies, 
is  not  an  efficient  Navy,  and  they  would  hardly  expect  it  to  be  main- 
tained at  sea  for  anv  length  of  time  unless  it  was  enabled  to  get  the 
proper  supplies.  Therefore,  as  a  broad  matter  of  efficiency  in  opera- 
tion, I  am  sure  the  business  men  would  see  the  necessity  for  ample 
naval  provision. 

As  to  the  second  principle  involved  here,  if  the  Government  is 
going  to  build  all  these  shi])s  for  that  purpose,  it  is  common  sense  to 
utilize  them  under  conditions  of  peace,  by  employing  them  in  any 
other  practical  way.  That  is  a  sound  business  proportion.  In 
general,  the  expressions  of  opinion  that  I  have  heard  among  busi- 
ness men  are  those  of  apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  some  features 
of  this  bill:  the  fear  that  they  may  be  detrimental  to  the  present 
movement  for  a  general  upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

I  believe,  as  a  result  of  the  thought  on  many  subjects  which  has 
been  animated  by  this  war,  not  only  the  business  men  of  the  country 
but  the  people  as  a  whole,  have  been  thinking  more  seriously  of  a 
merchant  marine  and  been  giving  more  attention  to  it  in  the  past  18 
months  than  they  had  in  the  previous  18  years,  and  their  views  are 
undergoing  some  change.  I  believe  that  whereas  years  ago  we  were 
interested  in  the  operation  of  a  merchant  marine  for  many  years, 
perhaps  the  last  40  or  50  we  have  been  so  absorbed  in  domestic  de- 
velopments and  have  found  such  substantial  returns  on  investments 
of  money  in  enterprises  here  at  home  that  we  have  not  thought  much 
about  the  develc^pment  abroad :  we  could  make  more  money  at  home. 
Aside  from  that,  our  whole  foreign  trade  averaged  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  trade,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  less 
than  2  per  cent;  and  under  those  circumstances  we  were  not  think- 
ing very  much  of  foreign  trade.  Nevertheless,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  we  have  needed  to  push  foreign  trade  for  nearly  30 
years  now,  and  need  it  to-day  more  than  we  ever  have,  and  need  it 
even  more  for  the  future.  If  we  are  going  to  have  it  and  going  to 
maintain  it  we  must  have  a  sufficient  merchant  marine  to  carry  a 
larcre  part  of  it  at  least. 

If  that  be  so,  the  fundamental  question  involved  in  this  legislation, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  the  limited  number  of  ships  which  may  be 
provided  on  the  basis  of  this  appropriation  is  going  to  advance  sub- 
stantially the  evolution  of  a  merchant  marine  important  enough  to 
serve  our  needs.  According  to  experienced  shipping  men,  not  more 
than  60  to  75  vessels  of  substantial  size  would  be  provided  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000,000.  And,  if  advantage  were  taken  of  the  termfl 
of  the  bill  to  organize  corporations,  and  those  corporations  entered 
into  the  operation,  let  us  say,  for  example,  of  lines  to  South  America, 
it  is  more  than  likely — indeed,  it  is  extremely  probable — ^that  such 
corporations  would  have  to  incur  substantial  losses  for  a  consider- 
able time  before  those  lines  would  be  on  a  paying  basis.    If  that  is  a 
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fair  contention,  then  the  number  of  ships  available  for  the  $50,000,000 
would  be  still  further  reduced,  because  a  part  of  that  $50,000,000 
would  go  to  make  up  losses  in  operation. 

As  against  that  argument,  however,  the  question  is  whether  the 
extraordinary  conditions,  with  the  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  go  into  the  shipping  business  as  it  has  never  had  before,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  have  again  in  the  history  of  the  world — let  us  hope  we 
will  never  have  the  opportunity  again  under  similar  conditions — ^is  it 
not  sound  statesmansnip  and  good  business  to  do  everything  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  do  in  an  emergency  to  encourage  the  building, 
not  of  50  or  75  ships  alone,  but  of  the  2,000  or  3,000  ships  that  we  need 
for  our  trade?     And,  if  so,  how  may  we  do  that? 

Under  present  conditions,  private  enterprise,  stimulated  by  extran 
ordinary  profits,  is  going  into  the  shipping  business  pretty  rapidly  inl 
this  country.    It  is  likewise  going  further  into  it  in  some  other! 
countries.    It  is  paying  high  prices  for  vessels,  the  wages  are  high,! 
and  everything  in  connection  with  the  investment  has  gone  up  tre-| 
mendously  in  price.    But  all  wise  business  men  know  that  is  a  tem-l 
porary  condition,  and  the  question  is  what  is  going  to  happen  after 
the  war  is  over.    If  we  turned  loose  to-morrow  and  built  day  and 
night,  with  all  the  shipyards  that  we  have  at  our  disposal,  great  and 
small,  in  the  United  States,  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  make 
that  the  next  two  or  three  years  could  not  begin  to  produce  the  num- 
ber of  ships  needed  here  and  that  we  ought  to  have  for  a  long  time  in 
the  future.    Therefore,  one  question  involved  is  how  to  stimulate  a 
larger  building  program  than  that,  even,  and  on  what  basis  can  we 
encourage  the  shipbuilding  industry  to  extend  its  facilities  so  as  to 
turn  out  more  ships — what  encouragement  may  we  offer  to  private 
enterprise,  at  the  same  time  the  Government  is  going  forward  on  this 
program,  to  provide  us  the  ships  that  we  need.    That  is  the  question* 
I  find  being  raised  by  business  men  generally  as  to  this  particular 
bill.    The  building  oi  a  certain  number  of  ships  to  act  as  a  reserve, 
which  will  develop  the  standardization  of  types  and  promote  effi- 
ciency in  building  and  in  operation  may  prove  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion  as  a  result  of  this  bill.     Moreover,  it  is  a  beginning,  and  we  need) 
to  start  our  plans  for  a  real  merchant  marine  soon.     But  what  of  j 
the  larger  field  of  the  hundreds  of  ships  that  are  needed  if  we  arei 
going  to  be  able  to  transport  our  goods,  in  our  own  bottoms,  as  wq 
Siould  be  able  to  do. 

So  far  as  the  National  chamber  is  concerned,  to  a  very  surprising 
extent,  irrespective  of  section  and  political  affiliations,  the  business 
men  who  voted  on  this  subject  have  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in 
the  last  analysis,  only  some  system  of  subvention  or  subsidy  fairly 
devised,  will  finally  meet  the  difference  in  cost  of  operation  between 
ships  of  our  country  and  those  of  other  countries.     We  know  per- 
fectly well  under  present  conditions,  that  the  cost  of  building  on 
the  other  side  is  probably  as  high  as  it  is  in  this  country,  ana,  in 
gome  instances  higher.     And  not  only  that,  but  in  a  great  many  for- 
eign ships,  the  wage  cost  to-day  is  as  high  as  on  our  ships,  and  pos- 
sibly higher  to  some  extent.     I  won't  pretend  to  say  how  far  that  is 
true,  because  I  am  not  informed.     There  are  other  gentlemen  here 
who  can  give  you  information  on  that  point.     But  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  to  a  certain  extent.     That  it  is  a  normal  condition,  however,  few 
would  contend:  or,  that  it  will  continue  long  after  this  war  is  over, 
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we  can  hardly  anticipate.  The  question  is,  tlierefore,  what  of  the 
future — not  the  temporary  care  of  conditions,  or  throwing  into  the 
sea  of  a  limited  number  of  ships  that  will  help  to  stabilize  rates. 
Upon  that  point,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  extremely  Questionable  how 
far  40  or  50  ships  may  affect  the  rates  of  thousanos  of  ships,  par* 
ticularly  with  tremendous  demands  on  their  resources.  In  a  few 
words,  therefore,  the  question  is  not  what  we  may  do  for  the  time 
being  in  stimulating  greater  efficiency,  in  providing  resources  for  our 
Navy,  but  beyond  that  what  may  we  do  now.  under  present  conditions, 
to  lead  to  the  ui)building  of  a  real  American  merchant  marine,  such 
as  the  country  needs. 

As  bearing  upon  that  point,  I  believe  that  the  feature  in  this  bill 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  shipping  board,  which  will  go  into 
this  subject  and  undertake  to  look  ahead,  reporting  to  Presidents 
and  Congresses  the  effect  of  changing  conditions,  is  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  situation.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  indeed,  if  the  countrv  wei*e  read  to  act  to-morrow,  to  devise 
a  system  of  subsidies  that  would  he  equitable  and  that  could  be  fairly 
adjusted:  but  that  such  a  board  can  look  ahead,  and  in  the  near 
future,  be  able  to  make  suggestions,  is  quite  probable. 

Now,  as  to  some  other  details  of  the  bill.  The  provision  for  mem- 
bership on  the  board  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  criticized  by  business  men  as  being  unsound.  I 
think  there  are  reasons  which  have  not  been  advanced  generally  why 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  not 
be  on  that  board.  My  opinion  is  that  our  Cabinet  officers  are  being 
constantly  called  upon  to  act  on  just  such  things  as  this,  when  thef 
have  not  the  time  to  attend  to  the  regular  business  of  their  offices- 
As  T  have  come  in  contact,  as  a  business  man,  with  Government  de- 
partments, down  here,  I  am  particularly  struck  with  the  fact  that 
Cabinet  members  are  called  upon  to  administer  big  business  enter- 
prises in  each  one  of  these  departments  without  anything  like  the 
facilities  provided  in  private  business  to  take  care  of  such  enterprises. 
In  the  first  place.  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  you  pay  your  Cabinet 
officer  enouffh,  and  you  do  not  give  them  secretarial  assistance  enough 
to  sufficiently  handle  the  enormous  volume  of  business  that  has  to 
pass  over  their  desks  every  day.  To  put  further  burdens  on  them, 
oy  placing  them  on  educational  boards  and  particularly  on  operating 
boards  of  this  sort,  prevents  their  giving  the  time  and  thought  that 
is  necessary  to  important  problems  of  this  character.  Aside  from 
that,  no  matter  what  i-estrictions  there  may  be,  the  action  of  the 
Secretarv'  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  this  board, 
although  as  we  well  know  they  are  in  constant  touch  with  marine 
affairs,  because  they  come  within  their  scope,  nevertheless  there  will 
always  be  a  certain  atmosphere  of  suspicion  about  the  board  and  the 
fear  that  politics  will  appear.  For  myself,  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  to  leave  the  board  at  three  or  even  to  increase  it  to  five,  and 
not  have  both  these  officials  serve  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  mean  to  sav  a  board  of  three  or  five  men, 
eliminating  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce? 

Mr.  Fahet.  Eliminating  them;  yes.  If  some  means  might  be 
provided  for  securing  their  advice  and  cooperation,  I  do  not  think 
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there  would  be  any  objection.    But  that  is  wholly  unnecessary,  of 
course,  as  a  provision  of  law. 

The  Chairbian.  You  speak  of  nonpartisan  boards;  I  never  saw 
one  exactly.    This  ought  to  be  bipartisan,  you  think? 

Mr.  Fahet.  I  think  the  bipartisan  board  better  if  the  question  of 
partisanship  can  not  be  eliminated  from  it  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  possible? 

Mr.  Fahet.  So  far  as  humanly  possible.  These  boards  should  be 
made  up  of  men  who  can  approach  this  subject  from  a  business 
standpoint  and  with  some  experience  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Broad-minded  men. 

Mr.  Fahey.  Broad  minded;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  salaries? 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gibboney.    While  I  recognize 
the  principle  on  which  men  are  given  in  the  public  service  lower 
salaries  than  the  same  men  would  command  in  private  life,  never- 
theless I  think  with  the  constantly  rising  salaries  in  business  in 
recent  years  and  higher  cost  of  living  of  men  in  public  office,  par- 
ticularly in  Washington,  that  it  is  time  for  the  Government  to  be  ^  a 
litttle  more  liberal  in  respect  to  salaries.     I  do  not  think  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  men  to  come  down  here  and  sacrifice  life  opportunities 
at  low  salaries  when  they  can  command  ^ery  much  more  under 
private  conditions. 

Men  are  expected  to  make  sacrifices  to  serve  the  State,  and  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  encourage,  but  the  Government  nowadays  is  often 
isking  too  much  sacrifice.  I  think  we  would  do  much  better  if 
more  liberal  salaries  were  paid  for  work  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  made  it  a  political 
board? 

Air.  Fahey.  Oh,  no ;  I  would  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  Cabinet  officers  would  be  any  more 
partisan  than  the  average  business  man? 

Mr.  Eodenberg.  He  is  objecting  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
give  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  understood  him  also  to  say  it  would  give  a  political 
aspect  to  it. 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  think,  irrespective  of  what  the  facts  may  be,  that 
the  public  is  almost  sure  to  hold  that  impression.  The  Cabinet  officer 
after  all  is  a  leader  of  the  administration  in  power  and  is  interested 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  that  administration.  He  is  looked  upon 
as  a  party  leader,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  anybody  to  differentiate 
in  matters  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  holds  that  idea  as  to 
the  presence  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board? 

Mr.  Faiiey.  There  is  only  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  Fed- 
eral Keserve  Board,  and  that  is  a  board  very  much  larger  than  this, 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  they  do  hold  that  idea  as  to  that  one  member, 
do  you  think? 

Mr.  Faeiey.  I  would  not  say  that;  no. 

ilr.  Bvrnes.  If  they  do  not  hold  it  as  to  that  one  member,  what 
reas(  n  do  you  think  there  would  be  for  holding  it  as  to  members 
on  this  board? 
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Mr.  Faiiey.  In  this  case,  on  a  board  of  five,  two  at  the  outset 
would  be  members  of  the  administration  of  definite  political  affilia- 
tions, and  one  more  man  of  the  same  party  affiliation  gives  political 
control  to  that  board  at  once.    Now,  I  am  not  pretending 

Mr.  Loi^i).  The  Inter.^tate  Commerce  Board  has  none. 

Mr.  Faiiey.  They  do  not  have  what? 

Mr.  Loin.  They  have  no  Cabinet  officer  on  it.  This  would  be 
similar  to  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faiiey.  I  should  judge  so.  Let  me  say  as  to  that  phase  of 
the  matter  I  am  only  reflecting  views  I  have  heard  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  the  country  in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  There  are  many 
who  contend  that,  if  the  Government  goes  into  this  business  througn 
the  organization  of  corporations  to  operate  ships,  it  is  going  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  pressure  on  that  lx)ard  from  the  various 
ports  which  have  very  highly  developed  local  prejudices  and  jeal- 
ousies. 

(lalveston.  New  Orleans,  Jacksonville,  Seattle,  Norfolk,  Newport 
News,Baltimore,Philadelphia.Providence,andBostrn,andmostotthe 
rest  of  them  think  they  have  the  finest  harbors  in  the  United  States, 
and  are  entitled  to  all  kinds  of  opportunities  which  they  are  not 
getting  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  present  conditions  in 
reporting  the  statistics  of  these  ports,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  in  hot  water  frequently  because  of  port  rivalries.  There  are  many 
who  claim  that  it  is  likely  to  be  very  much  more  violent  when  the 
Government  must  say  from  what  ]>orts  its  ships  shall  sail.  In  the 
minds  of  many  the  idea  of  eliminating  any  possibility  of  charging 
political  influences  in  the  composition  of  this  board  is  very  im- 
portant. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  that  point,  Mr.  Fahey :  If  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navv  were  eliminated,  there  is  to  mv  mind  a  reason  whv  I 
thought  the  Secretary  of  C<'mmercc  might  logically  remain  on  the 
board,  and  that  is,  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  the  super- 
vision of  our  Steaml;oat-Inspection  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  department. 
Formerly  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, if  he  should  be  eliminated  from  the  board,  of  course  those 
two  l>ureaus,  the  Bureau  of  Xavijration  and  the  Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service,  should  also  be  transferred  to  this  board  and  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  if  this  board 
is  created  and  goes  ahead  that  ultimately  it  will  be  found  logical 
and  consistent  to  transfer  those  services  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
board. 

The  Chairman.  Should  it  not  be  done  directly? 

Mr.  Fahey.  Possibly  not 

The  Chahiman.  I  say  it  should  not  l>e  done  directly  if  you  com- 

Siose  this  board  of  five  members,  eliminatins  the  Secretary  of  the 
favy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  the  board?     Should 
you  not  provide  then  that  they  should  tal:e  over  these  two  bureaus? 
Mr.  Faiiey.  I  think  it  is  a  much  better  organization  as  a  matter 
of  efficiency  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  that  would  be  the  proper  thing  to 
do  if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  eliminated  from  the  board. 
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Mr.  Fahet.  Yes.  In  section  4  the  board  is  authorized  to  charter, 
lease,  or  sell,  purchase,  etc.,  to  anv  corporation,  firm  or  individuaL 
I  wonder  of  the  committee  has  in  mind  making  some  proAision 
which  would  insure  American  control  of  such  corporations,  that  the 
majority  stock  of  such  corporations  should  be  owned  by  American 
citizens  if  such  a  provision  is  to  remain  in  the  bill?  Without  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  foreign  corporations,  I  take  it,  domiciled  in 
the  United  States — I  mean  foreign-owned  corporations  that  are 
here  domiciled — to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Loud.  Would  it  be  ix>ssible  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Panama 
Steamship  Co.  to  take  over  that  part  of  the  design  of  the  biD  ? 
Mr.  Fahey.  I  could  not  say;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 
Mr.  Loun.  They  are  organized  and  have  the  machinery  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business. 

ilr.  Fahey.  Yes.    At  the  end  of  section  4,  to  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment control  of  a  ship  leased  or  sold,  as  it  stands,  it  is  to  be  taken 
over  at  such  fair  market  values  to  be  determined  bv  the  board  and 
approved   by   the   President.     I   assume   generally  that  would   be 
regarded  as  a  fair  provision:  but  the  weakness  of  it  is  that  there  is 
no  power  of  appeal  upon  any  hand.     In  practice  the  board  would 
really  settle  the  price  and  will  be  quite  human  and  anxious  to  make 
as  good  a  record  as  it  can  in  its  operations.    This  opens  the  door  to 
injustice  to  those  who  are  oblijred  to  turn  back  the  shii>s  at  a  valua- 
tion to  be  determined  by  the  lK>ard  alone.    It  is  a  detail  that  it  seems 
to  me  might  be  strengthened  by  some  power  of  appeal  or  by  provid- 
ing for  a  board  of  appraisers  or  a  board  of  arbitration. 

There  is  another  sentence,  at  the  .end  of  that,  that  when  ships  are 
sold  at  public  auction  the  money  received  therefrom  shall  be  covered 
back  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  assume  that  that 
would  definitely  reduce  the  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  this  ship- 
ping board  and  that  that  is  the  intention  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  No:  the  chairman  notified  us  the  other  day  that  a 
committee  amendment  would  be  offered  that  this  money  would  be 
turned  back  to  the  shipping  lx)ard  for  it  to  be  used  over  again. 
Mr.  Fahey.  I  see. 

Mr.  Hadley.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  a  revolving  fund. 
Mr.  Fahey.  Under  section  6.  near  the  bottom,  it  says — 

anil  horf*nfrcT  no  ves<:<*l  r<*jri<tf^rf*d  or  enroUe<l  tin^lor  the  laws  of  the  United 
St.ito**  shall  be  sold  to  any  r>er.son,  firm,  or  corporation  other  than  a  citizen  of 
the  Unite*]  States. 

I.s  that  intended  to  mean  vessels  which  come  into  the  registry 
hereafter,  or  from  the  time  of  the  passaire  of  this  bill,  and  not  that 
shif»?  now  under  American  registry  shall  be  sold?  It  would  seem  a 
little  doubtful  as  to  its  languaire. 

Mr.  f^DMONDS.  I  understand  from  that  section,  Mr.  Fahey,  it 
menns  that  any  ship  that  is  hereafter  registered. 

Mr.  Fahey.  That  comes  into  registry  hereafter. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Any  ship  that  comes  into  registry  hereafter  could 
not  l)e  sold  to  foreign  parties  without  the  consent  of  the  board.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  comes  in  as  a  ship  purchased 
by  this  board,  constructed  by  this  board,  or  anything  like  that,  that 
does  not  enter  into  it,  but  any  ship  which  comes  under  the  United 
State?  registry. 
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Mr.  Fahey.  It  does  not  operate  as  to  ships  at  present  under 
American  registry? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes;  they  can  not  get  a  change  of  registry  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Faiiet.  Is  that  not  a  little  bit  ambiguous? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be,  but  the  intention 
was  to  make  it  apply  to  those  under  registry  as  well  as  to  those 
which  might  hereafter  come  under  American  registry. 

Mr.  Fahey.  As  to  that,  I  have  heard  some  debate  on  it  to  the  effect 
that  if  it  is  meant  to  apply  to  ships  now  under  American  registry  it 
is  unjust.  If  it  applies  to  ships  which  may  come  under  American 
registry  later  it  might  be  considered  as  fair,  as  those  ships  hereafter 
coming  under  American  registry  would  do  so  under  notice  that  they 
must  incur  that  possible  penalty.  But  as  to  ships  which  have  been 
placed  under  American  registry  and  are  now  under  that  registry, 
after  the  war  if  there  should  be  a  tremendous  slump  in  the  shipping 
situation  and  they  would  be  operating  at  a  loss,  that  they  mi^ht  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  their  property  would  cei*tainly  be 
argued  by  many  as  a  very  serious  injustice. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  that  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
bill  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  foreign  Governments.  I  think  all  of 
the  principal  maritime  nations  of  the  allies  and  the  central  powers 
of  Europe  are  providing  some  form  of  degree  that  their  ships  can 
not  be  transferred  to  foreign  registry.  But  that  whole  question,  of 
course,  when  the  bill  comes  up  for  consideration  in  the  committee, 
will  be  thoroughly  considered  in  view  of  the  suggestions  you  make. 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  do  believe,  in  justice  to  the  owners  and  operators  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  as  bearing  upon  the  tiling  most  needed  at  present, 
an  incentive  for  others  to  ^o  into  the  shipping  business,  that  it  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  seriously  considered  by  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  feature,  however,  that  was  suggested  at 
that  time.  You  take  those  ships  under  foreign  flags  that  applied  for 
registry  under  the  American  flag  and  were  admitted  under  the  reg- 
istry act  of  August,  1914,  they  have  been  such  large  gainers  by 
doing  so  it  would  look  unfair  for  them,  just  as  soon  as  the  danger 
passes,  to  go  back  under  the  foreign  flag;  in  other  words,  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  flag  of  their  own  country  when  threatened  and  to 
enjoy  the  magniflcent  profits,  and  then,  just  as  soon  as  the  danger 
passes,  to  go  back  under  the  foreign  flag.  That  has  been  urged  as  a 
reason  why  they  ought  not  to  do  it,  whether  there  is  any  provision 
of  law  for  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  appreciate  the  force  of  that.  Of  course,  however,  as 
business  men,  the  thing  that  stimulated  the  transfer  to  the  American 
flag  was  the  safety  and  profits  under  the  present  conditions.  They 
would  have  been  under  the  American  flag  years  ago  if  there  was  the 
same  opportunity  for  profit,  in  addition  to  safety,  and  tliey  will  stay 
hereafter  if  those  conditions  exist. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  German  cruisers  had  not  been  active  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  I  imagine  they  would  not  have  come  under  the 
American  flag  anyway. 

Mr.  Fahey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  provision  is  not  prohibitive,  is  it? 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  shipping  board  would  not  require 
a  corporation  to  keep  vessels  under  the  American  flag  where  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Curry.  The  shipping  board  may  grant  permission  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Fahey.  Yes;  that  is  true. 
Mr.  Curry.  I  hope  they  would  not,  but  they  might 
Mr.  Fahey.  They  might.     But  the  thing  that  is  of  some  impor- 
tance at  this  stage  of  the  game  is  its  effect  upon  those  who  are 
encouraged  to  build  and  operate  now,  as  to  where  they  are  going 
to  be  arterwards;  because  nobody  can  put  money  into  the  shipping 
business  to-day  without  realizing  what  a  speculation  it  is,  and  with- 
out considering  what  the  results  are  going  to  be. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  other 
countries,  that  it  was  animated  largely  by  two  things:  One,  by  the 
condition  of  war  jtnd  a  desire  to  retam  control  of  all  of  their  own 
vessels;  and,  two,  the  consideration  of  taxation  and  the  attempt  to 
remove  vessels  from  levy.  We  would  do  the  same  thing  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  of  course. 

As  to  section  8,  its  certain  operation  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  par- 
ticular phases  of  this  bill  concerning  which  business  men  are  critical ; 
and  if  the  committee  is  able  to  devise  any  way  by  which  the  possi- 
bility of  continued  competition  of  Government-owned  ships  with 
privately-owned  vessels  can  be  removed,  and  still  make  the  act  work- 
able, I  am  sure  it  would  be  regarded  with  much  greater  approval 
by  business  men. 

Section  9,  as  to  the  determination  of  rates  which  are  just  and  rea- 
sonable, I  think  that  is  a  little  at  variance  with  the  method  of  opera- 
tion of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  in  that  railroad  rates  are  filed 
by  the  carrier  and  are  then  passed  upon  by  the  commission.  I  under- 
stand that  here  it  is  contended  in  order  to  secure  the  quick  action 
necessary,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  go  through  the  steps  of 
filing  a  rate,  providing  for  a  hearing,  etc.  That  is  not  likely  to  be 
necessary.  Nevertheless,  there  is  apprehension  concerning  the  pro- 
visions here,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  modify 
the  plan  if  this  feature  of  the  bill  is  retained. 

In  the  last  part  of  section  9,  concerning  the  report  of  the  board 
to  the  President  and  to  Congress,  toward  the  end  it  says  "  to  gather 
and  report."  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  committee  consider 
inserting  there  the  words  "from  time  to  time"  to  convey  the  idea 
of  continuous  action  in  that  direction. 

Again,  as  to  the  various  details  of  the  interstate  commerce  act, 

it  is,  of  course,  frequently  urged,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  that  it  is 

undesirable  to  incorporate  in  any  law  blanket  legislation  including 

another  act  in  its  entirety,  because  it  is  rather  confusing.     I  believe 

the  committee  should  seriously  consider  whether  the  pnases  of  the 

interstate  commerce  act  which  are  intended  to  applv  ought  not  to 

be  specifically  set  forth.     I  am  not  sure,  for  example,  whether  the 

bill   providing  for  the  valuation  of  railroads  is  an  amendment  to 

the  interstate  commerce  act  or  a  special  act.     My  impression  is  that 

it  is  an  amendment.   If  that  be  so,  I  assume  it  would  also  be  included 

in  its  entirety  in  this  bill.     I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  intended 
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There  are  other  features  worthy  of  incidental  discussion,  but  I 
have  ah^eady  taken  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  committee  that  I 
think  it  is  unfair  for  me  to  impose  longer.  In  general  I  believe  we 
should  not  permit  further  delay  in  taking  some  step  toward  solving 
the  merchant  marine  problem,  and  that  this  bill  has  many  promis- 
ing features.  I  see  no  reason  why  defects  brought  out  in  these  hear- 
ings can  not  be  cured  and  a  workable  measure  agreed  on.  It  is  at 
least  a  beginning,  and  we  need  to  begin. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  that  included  in  your  statement — what  you  re- 
ferred to  as  the  other  matters? 

Mr.  Fahey.  They  are  not  of  any  great  importance,  Mr.  Greene. 
There  are  two  things  I  would  like  to  say,  however,  while  I  have  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  in  view  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Gibboney.  One  is,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Morse's 
company  paying  the  Government  6  per  cent  on  ships.  I  should  think 
if  Mr.  Morse's  company  is  making  the  extraordinary  profits  reported, 
and  there  is  any  assurance  of  their  continuance,  that  the  public  mi^ht 
be  interested  to  advance  the  money.  But  if  the  public  is  unwilling 
to  advance  the  money  to  Mr.  Morse  on  a  6  per  cent  basis,  I  should 
think  it  extremely  doubtful  if  the  United  States  would  want  to  put 
its  property  in  his  control  on  a  G  per  cent  bas's. 

Moreover,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Morse's  company  is  prepared  to 
construct  nine  vessels  now.  If  the  company  is  really  prepared  to 
build  those  vessels  now,  in  view  of  the  170  per  cent  profits,  I  should 
think  they  would  be  building  them  without  waiting  for  any  action 
by  the  Government  or  anvbcdv  else. 

Mr.  RowE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  learned  that  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  is  leaving  to  go  South  on  the  2  o'clock  train^ 
and  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  hear  his  statement  now. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fahey  one  or  two  questions,  if 
there  is  no  objectic  n. 

You  stated,  Mr.  Fahey,  you  believe  that  this  shipping  board  should 
be  a  board  of  experts. 

Mr.  Fahey.  Yes;  should  be  a  board  of  practical  business  men  and 
experts. 

^Ir.  Curry.  Practical  business  men? 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  by  that,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, that  every  member  of  the  board  should  be  a  mnn  of  practical 
experience  in  shipping,  for  I  believe  that  business  judgment  in  the 
new  problems  to  be  dealt  with  hei-e  is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  other. 

Mr. Bruckner.  A  good  commercial  man,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Faiiky.  I  do;  men  of  bus'ness  experience. 

Mr.  IjOud.  And  three  out  of  five. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  this  board  should  take  over  the  duties  and  poirers 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Fahey.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the  SteamlKxit-In* 
spection  Service. 

Mr.  Curry.  Those  are  now  under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  the  onlv  qualification  for  member 
ship  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  that  they  shall  not 
be  interested  or  stockholders  in  anv  transportation  company  luidef 
their  control.    It  is  assumed  that  the  President  in  naming  men  for 
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the  commissicMi  selects  them  with  reference  to  their  fitness,  and  I 
assume  he  would  do  so  in  this  instance.  But  if  we  could  prescribe 
their  peculiar  qualifications  in  the  bill  we  would  have  no  objection 
to  doing  that^  although  he  might  select  men  of  very  different  caliber 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  CxTKRY.  I  have  introduced  a  merchant-marine  bill,  including 
those  two  features,  that  the  commission  should  be  composed  of  five 
exj>erts,  one  of  whom  is  to  have  practical  experience  at  sea;  two 
having  had  practical  experience  in  shipping,  as  importers  or  ex- 
porters, along  that  line;  one  to  be  a  naval  architect  and  engineer, 
and  one  to  be  learned  in  maritime  law.  I  also  provide  for  the  trans- 
ferring of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and 
the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  to  this  board,  and  instead  of  the 
Government-ownership  feature  of  the  bill  I  have  a  Government  loan. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  the  bill  or  not.  But  do  you 
think  that  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned  it  would  be  improved  by  a 
board  of  experts,  and  that  board  to  have  the  absolute  control  trans- 
ferred to  them  from  those  boards  of  their  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  ship- 
ping is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Fahey.  As  to  the  latter  feature,  yes.  As  to  the  board  of 
experts,  I  think  it  would  depend  upon  what  you  set  forth  as  specifi- 
cations for  the  experts.  I  believe  that  in  these  Government  boards 
it  is  very  easy  to  carry  too  far  the  qualifications  of  the  type  of  men 
who  must  go  on  the  board.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  leave  that 
somewhat  elastic 

As  to  this  whole  question  of  shipping  here.  I  believe  there  is  one 
phase  of  it  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  and  that  is  that  the  ship- 
ping business  is  itself  a  business  calling  for  considerable  skill  and 
^e  do  not  know  too  much  about  the  shipping  business  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  Moreover,  even  in  those  countries  enjoying  a  great 
Merchant  marine,  particularly  England,  with  low  rates  of  wages  and 
ill  other  advantages,  there  have  been  a  great  many  failures  in  the 
sliii)ping  business  because  of  lack  of  sutlicient  business  knowledge 
and  experience. 
Mr.  (jkeene.  It  is  a  business  of  its  own? 
Mr.  Fahey.  Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  Greene.  Xot  every  man  could  be  picked  up  off  of  the  streets 
or  even  in  Congress  here,  who  would  be  fitted  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Fahev.  It  is  one  of  our  great  businesses  of  which  knowledge 
in  this  country  is  comiDaratively  limited  as  compared  with  our  other 
enterprises. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  we  could  not  get  that  knowledge  from  people  who 
have  had  practical  experience  at  sea,  practical  experience  in  ship- 
ping, practical  experience  as  naval  architects  and  engineers,  practical 
^Xjx'i'ience  in  the  maritime  law,  where  would  we  get  them? 

Mr.  Fahey.  Of  course  men  of  the  type  of  which  you  speak  pre- 
sumaldy  would  have  knowledge  of  the  business.  But  my  point,  how- 
ever, is  that  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  make  too  strict  limitations  that 
there  shall  be  one  man  of  one  type  and  another  man  of  another:  that 
you  thereby  tie  np  your  commissions  pretty  hard  and  do  not  always 
get  the  best  results. 
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(The  referendum  and  summary  offered  by  Mr.  Fahey  are  as  fol- 
lows:) 

THE  UPBUILDING  OF  THE  MEBCHANT  MARINE. 

Kkferendum  No.  9,  Chamber  of  Commebce  of  the  United  Statss. 

Number  of  organizations  qualified  to  vote 575 

Number  of  organizations  voting 282 

Summary  of  organization  vote  on  referendum  No,  9. 


Organl- 
lationi. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Organizations  acting  at  meeting  of  membership: 

Local 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  acting  at  meeting  of  membership  after  having  a  committee  make  a 
report: 

Lo<*al 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  acting  by  submitting  questions  to  members  for  mail  ballot: 

Local 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  for  which  directors,  or  a  similar  governing  board,  undertook  to  act: 

Local 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  for  which  directors,  or  similar  governing  board,  undertook  to  act,  bat 
only  after  receiving  report  of  a  committee: 

Local 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  for  which  committee  undertook  to  act,  whether  committee  of  the  gov- 
erning board,  special  committee  appointed  by  the  president,  or  a  standing  com- 
mittee: 

Local 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  for  which  the  executive  officers  undertook  to  act: 

Local 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  which  sent  out  to  membership  referendum  pamphlets  or  statements 
of  their  own  ba<:ed  upon  the  national  chamner's  referendum  pamphlet: 


lx>cal. 
National . 


Total. 


11 
i 


15 


24 


11  ; 

16 


27 


48 
23 


71 


58 

4 


82 


5 
3 


8 


5 
ft 


11 


4 

5 


12 


1,804 
206 


2.010 


19  I        11.668 
5  I         1,072 


12,7 


8.706 
3.330 


12.036 


26.240 
29.648 


55.888 


00.361 
900 


61,263 


1,478 
799 


2.277 


MB 
7j87 


4.7» 
l.SM 


[Chambor  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Uiggs  Boilding,  Washington,  D*  ^' 

JULY  9,  10ir>.     SPECIAL  BULLETIN. 

Referendum  No.  9. — ^The  UPBun.DiNG  of  the  Merchant  MAUifs. 

During  the  autumn  of  1914  a  special  committee  of  the  chamber  canvassed  pt^ 
posals  made  In  recent  years  for  increasing  tlie  merchant  marine  under  tl* 
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American  flag.  A  r^x)rt  of  this  committee  was  before  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  the  diamber,  which  was  held  in  Febmary  and  which  devoted  more  attention 
to  the  methods  of  promoting  the  American  mercliant  marine  tlian  to  any  other 
subject.  At  the  annual  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  referendum  should  be  taken 
among  the  organizations  in  the  meml>ership  of  the  chamber. 

Accordin^y  on  May  8  nine  questions  were  placed  before  the  membership  of 
the  chamber,  separated  on  two  ballots  accordingly  as  the  questions  were  based 
primarily  upon  issues  raised  by  the  report  of  the  special  committee  or  were 
added  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  chamber.  Under  the  by-laws  of  the  cham- 
ber the  voting  closed  at  midnight  on  June  22,  when  282  organizations  had  filed 
ballots.  These  organizations  are  situated  in  89  States,  the  District  of  G(^imd>ia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Paris,  France. 

Id  the  balloting  each  organization  casts  as  many  votes  as  it  may  have  dele- 
gates at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  chamber.  The  number  of  delegates  depends 
upon  the  number  of  members  in  an  organization,  but  in  no  case  falls  below  1  or 
exceeds  10. 

The  results  of  the  balloting  in  referendum  No.  9  were  as  follows : 

BaUot  No.  i. 


L  Do  Tou  favor  ttie  OovmimMit  rmdntaklnK  tlie  purdiase,  oonstruction, 
or  cDtfter  of  vessels  for  memntile  purposes,  tofi^ther  with  the  operation 
(rfsodh  vea»ls7 

IL  Do  yoa  &vor  ownership  of  merchant  ve^ls  by  the  Government  but 

with  operation  by  pitrste  parties  under  leisesT 
UL  Do  yoa  fbvor  suosidies  bom  tlte  Qovemment  sufficient  to  offset  the 
diflmice  tn  cost  between  operation  of  vessels  under  the  American  flag 
and  operation  in  the  same  deep-eei  trades  under  foreien  flaia? 

TV.  Do  you  favor  ssibventions  ftom  the  Oovemment  to  establish  regular  mail 
and  frel'^ht  lines  under  the  American  flag  to  countries  in  which  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  Stites  are  important,  and  to  American 
depMidenclesT 


M  votes  in  liavor. 
800  votes  opposed. 

SI  votes  in  favor. 
713  votes  (^posed. 
551  votes  tn  savor. 
180  votes  imposed; 

713  votes  in  favor. 
63  votes  opposed. 


BaUot  No,  2, 


L  The  committee  recommends  the  creation  of  a  Federal  8him>ing  board  to 
iDvestigate  and  repent  to  Contress  regarding  the  navigation  laws  and 
to  have  full  jurisoiction,  under  the  law,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
over-sea  transportation, 
n.  The  committee  rf^commrnds  that  the  Government  subscribe  to  the  entire 
stock  of  a  marine  development  company  with  a  capital  of  thirty  mil- 
Koa  dollars,  this  company  to  have  authority  for  seven  years  to  lend, 
under  supervision  of  tne  Federal  shipping  beard,  upon  ttie  security  or 
first  mortQi?es  on  m*)rchant  vessels,  tan  in?  as  evidence  of  this  indebted- 
ness bonds  which  bear  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  contain  provisions  for 
amorti  'Ation.  the  development  company  to  nianmtee  the  bonds  as  to 
principal  and  interest  and  sell  them  to  tne  public. 

ul-  Tne  conunittee  recommends  that  the  ocean-mail  law  of  1801  be  amended 
by  lowerin?  the  speed  for  first-class  steamers  from  twenty  to  sixteen 
knots  and  for  second-class  steamers  from  sixteen  to  twelve  tnots,  and 
by  makin?  the  compensation  adeouate  to  permit  the  establishment  of 

f^     lines  of  steamships  carrybie  both  mail  ana  freight. 

Iv.  The  committee  recommrnds  that  there  should  be  lecrislation  abolishing 
deferred  rebates  and  providin?  for  supervision  of  rates  by  the  Federal 
shipping  t>oard,  with  requirements  for  filim;  with  the  board  schedules 
of  rates  and  all  agreements  among  over-sea  Ihies. 

V.  The  committee  recommends  that  Federal  licenses  should  be  taken  out 
by  lines,  domestic  and  foreim,  encased  in  shipping  between  ports 
01  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


eso  votes  in  favor  of  the  reo- 

ommendatioii. 
116  votes  opposed. 

416  votes  in  favor  of  the  rec* 

ommendation. 
314  votes  opposed. 


602  votes  in  favor  of  the 

recommendation. 
58  votes  opposed. 

601  votes  hi  favor  of  the 

recommendation. 
130  votes  opposed. 

610  votes  hi  favor  of  the 

recommendation. 
120  votes  opposedl 


The  attitude  of  the  chamber,  under  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws,  can  be 
determined  only  if  two-thirds  of  the  votes  on  a  proposition  are  cast  one  way  or 
^  other.  Consequently  referendum  No.  9  has  defined  the  attitude  of  the 
Camber  with  respect  to  all  of  the  propositions  stated  on  ballot  No.  1  and  all 
^t  the  recommendations  on  ballot  No.  2  except  the  second,  concerning  t^e 
Organization  of  a  marine  development  company. 

Details  of  the  votes  are  tabulated  on  the  next  page.  Notes  are  added  to 
^Qdicate  such  definite  action  as  members  took  in  connection  with  their  votes. 
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(a)  The  Fresno  Chamber  of  Ckiniinerce  states  that  it  will  favor  the  first  two 
I<ropositlons  of  ballot  number  one  If  no  other  methods  of  overcoming  existing 
conditions  can  be  found. 

(6)  Tlie  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce  Indicates  that  its  board  of  directors 
unaniniou»ly  voted  In  favor  of  the  first  proposition  on  ballot  number  one  on 
iHjDtllli»n  that  Government  ownership  should  be  temporary  and  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  dispose  of  the  vessels  when  the  present  emergency  has 
]>afy«ed. 
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(r)  Tlie  Sail  Francisco  C'liambor  of  Coniinorco  would  like  to  divide  the  first 
recniiiniendation  on  the  secoml  ballot,  vothig  In  favor  of  the  tTeatlon  of  a 
shipping?  board  to  investigate  and  report  to  Conjrrass,  but  afoilnst  such  a  iKiard 
having  full  .1ui-isdi<rtion  over  matters  pertaining  to  oversea  transportation.  It 
winild  also  prefer  to  divide  the  fourth  question  of  the  second  ballot,  and  vote 
in  favor  of  abolition  of  deferre<l  rebates,  but  against  supervision  of  rates  by 
the  shipping  board. 

id)  Tlie  Savannah  Board  of  Trade,  in  voting  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  reconi- 
nuMidations  of  the  second  ballot,  expresses  a  belief  that  It  Is  not  feasible  U* 
regulate  ocean  fn»iglit  rat(»s.  especially  in  connection  with  steamers  of  foreign 
countries. 

(c)  The  rhicago  Industrial  (Mub  quallfli^  Its  vote  upon  the  thlnl  recom- 
mendation of  the  s(^cond  ballot  by  .saying  that  it  believes  steamers  In  passenger 
and  mail  service  betwcH?n  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Ar- 
gentina should  make  more  than  sixteen  knots  and  should  receive  unusual 
comiKMisation  for  the  in<Teas<Hl  cost  attendant  upon  high  six^ed. 

(/)  The  National  Ass<K*lation  of  Tanners  found  that  Its  members  were 
dlvldecl  regarding  the  second  recommendation  of  the  second  ballot,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  marine  development  company,  and  suggests  that  on  this  proposal  the 
IVderal  Shipping  Board,  if  create^l,  be  asketl  to  make  reoonunendations  xo 
Congress. 

(g)  The  FrtH'iwrt  Chamber  of  Conunerce  qualifies  Its  vote  on  tlie  first  r€?c- 
onnnendation  of  the  se<»ond  ballot  by  saying  that  It  would  prefer  to  see  the 
tlutles  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  shipping  board  performed  by  some  existing 
agency  of  the  Government. 

(//)  The  Illinois  ('onunorcial  Feilerathm  Indicates  that  It  might  be  in  favor 
of  the  first  proi)osillon  on  the  first  ballot  In  case  private  capital  falls  to  provide 
shipping. 

(0  The  Nt*w  Orleans  AsscKfiation  of  Commerce  qualifies  Its  vote  on  the  third 
pr(>iM)sltlon  of  the  first  ballot  with  a  statement  that  It  favors  subsidies  only  If 
the  navigation  laws  of  the.  I'nlted  States  can  not  be  changed,  or  some  other 
way  be  found  to  accomi)llsh  the  same  purpose. 

ij)  The  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  qualifies  Its  vote  on  the  third  proposi- 
tion of  the  first  ballot  in  the  same  way  as  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  . 
(^onunerce. 

(A-)  The  Baltimore  Merchants  and  Manufa<'turers'  As.«M*lation,  with  reference 
to  tlio  fourth  proiMJsltion  In  th»»  first  ballot,  says  that  It  favors  subsidies  if  the 
amount  paid  is  proi)ortione<l  to  the  service  renderwl.  since  It  thinks  a  luall 
service*  which  is  not  fast  is  useh^ss.  With  reference  to  the  fourth  question  of 
the  second  ballot,  it  favors  abolition  of  deferre<l  rebates,  but  says  that  becaase 
of  other  provisions  incori>oratiHl  it  <}innot  act  upon  the  recommendation  as  a 
whole. 

(/)  The  I>os(on  Chamber  of  Commerce  votes  In  favor  of  the  thlrtl  propo9lti<»n 
on  th(*  first  ballot  on  condition  that  any  system  of  sul)sidles  adopted  is  nwde 
subjwt  to  swvh  reasonable  n»gulatlon,  supervision,  and  limitation  on  the  iwrt 
of  the  (iovernment  as  will  prevent  its  abuse.  In  voting  on  the  first  reoonaiien- 
dation  of  the  se<*on<l  ballot,  the  Bo.ston  chamber  re<'ords  Its  l>ellef  that  the 
.1uris<llction  of  the  shipping  board  should  be  carefully  define<l  and  that  the  na^J* 
gat  ion  laws  and  regulations,  so  far  as  they  unm^*t»ssarlly  increa.s<»  the  oist  of 
operating  Ameri<*an  vessels  as  against  foreign  vessels,  shouhl  1h»  promptly 
revls(Hl  and  mo^lernizwl. 

(m)  The  MlnneaiM)lis  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  In  voting  In  favor  of  the  third 
and  f<airth  proi>ositlons  <»f  the  first  ballot,  says  that  these  vot«*s  are  comiitioiwl 
uiK>n  an  investigation  such  as  is  i>roi>os^Ml  in  the  first  recommendation  of  the 
second  ballot,  disclosing  that  it  Is  Impracticable  so  to  m<Hlify  the  navigation  lavs 
as  to  place  American  ships  on  a  competing  basis  with  foreign  vessels, 

to)  The  New  Jers(»y  Slate  ('hamber  of  <'onunerct»  vottnl  against  Goverament 
ownership  and  operation  even  though  the  political  parties  opi)ose  sul)sidle^ 

(/;)  The  Auburn  Chamber  of  ('ommerce.  In  voting  against  the  third  recom- 
inendathm  on  the  second  ballot,  states  that  it  does  not  oppiMse  any  necewaiT 
increase  In  the  amount  of  the  subvention  to  vesst^ls  of  the  second,  thlnl,  iV»\ 
fiuirth  classes. 

iq)  The  Ameriean  Kxiwrters  an<l  ImiM)rter.s*  Assi>ciation.  In  voting  upon  the 
first  HH-onuneiKhitlon  on  the  second  ballot.  Indicates  that  It  believes  the  shlppiRe 
l)oar<l  sh<mld  have  jurisdiction  cmly  to  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  rt"    s 
pirdlng  the  navigation  laws,  and  that  it  has  not  come  to  a  conclusion  whethw    ■ 
or  not  the  boanl  should  have  full  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  ove^ 
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sea  transportation.  With  respect  to  the  fourth  recommendation  on  the  second 
ballot  the  association  believes  there  should  be  abolition  of  deferred  rebates,  but 
is  divided  regarding  supervision  of  ocean  freight  rates. 

(r)  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  qualifies  its  votes  upon  six 
different  questions.  Its  vote  upon  the  third  and  fourth  propositions  on  the  first 
ballot  it  conditions  upon  provision  being  made  for  a  Federal  board  of  super- 
vision, as  proposed  in  the  first  recommendation  on  the  second  ballot.  The  asso- 
ciation votes  in  favor  of  the  second  recommendation  on  the  second  ballot  upon 
the  condition  that  the  creation  of  a  marine  development  company  does  not  delay 
<»r  obscure  action  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  aid  as  advocated  by  Its  votes  upon 
the  first  ballot,  in  favor  of  the  third  recommendation  on  the  second  ballot  with 
a  reservation  to  the  effect  that  the  speed  of  mail  steamers  on  routes  to  Europe 
should  not  be  reduced,  and  In  opposition  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  recommenda- 
tions on  the  second  ballot  for  the  reason  that  they  Involve  matters  of  detail 
which  should  be  left  to  the  direction  of  the  shipping  board. 

(«)  The  Naticmal  Association  of  (Jlue  and  (JWatin  Manufacturers  is  In  favor 
of  a  shipping  board  to  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  regarding  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  as  proposed  In  the  first  part  of  the  first  recommendation  on  the  .<iecond 
ballot,  but  Is  not  in  favor  of  having  this  board  exercise  full  jurisdiction  In  all 
matters  pertaining  to  over-sea  transportation. 

it)  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  explains,  In  connection  with 
its  votes  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  reconunendatlons  on  the  second  ballot,  that  It 
l)elleves  no  special  board  Is  needed  to  carry  out  properly  the  provisions  involved, 
as  they  are  questions  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  L>epurtment  of  Com- 
merce or  other  governmental  departments. 

(w)  The  New  York  Produce  li]xchange  is  in  favor  of  reductitm  of  speed,  as 
outlined  in  the  third  recommendation  on  the  second  ballot,  but  makes  no  recom- 
mendation as  to  compensation.  With  respect  to  the  fourth  recommendation  on 
the  same  ballot,  it  is  in  favor  of  having  all  agreements  among  over-sea  lines  filed 
with  a  shipping  board,  If  created,  a<lvocates  authority  for  such  a  board  to 
investigate  complaints  of  shippers,  and  is  in  favor  of  legislation  abolishing 
deferred  rebates. 

(r)  The  Rubber  Club  of  America  Is  In  favor  of  the  third  question  on  the  first 
ballot  only  if  a  system  of  subventions  for  mail  and  freight  lines  falls. 

iw)  The  Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce  states,  with  regard  to  the  third 
recommendation  on  the  second  ballot,  that  It  favors  reduction  of  speed  as  out- 
lined but  makes  no  recommendation  as  to  compensation.  In  regard  to  the  fourth 
recommendation  on  the  same  ballot,  the  Swedish  chamber  favors  the  filing  of  all 
asreements  among  over-sea  lines  with  a  shipping  board,  if  created,  advocates 
Jiutliority  for  such  a  board  to  investigate  complaints  of  shippers,  and  favors 
le^ishition  abolishing  deferred  rebates. 

(J)  The  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  casts  its  vote  upon  the  third  question 
on  the  first  ballot  with  a  qualification  that  the  rate  on  the  movement  of  a  foreign 
I»nKliict  to  an  American  port  through  the  operation  of  this  subsidy  should  not 
l^e  made  less  than  the  rate  on  a  comix^titive  American  product  from  one  Ameri- 
can port  to  the  one  reached  by  such  foreign  rate.  By  way  of  Illustration,  the 
Portland  chamber  says  that  no  subsidy  should  be  paid  on  a  line  operating  be- 
t^veen  British  Columbia  and  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  which  would  have  the 
♦•ffpct  of  further  Increasing  the  advantage  of  British  Columbia  millmen  In  taking 
the  American  market  for  lumber.  In  voting  upon  the  first  recommendation  on 
tilt' .s<^'ond  ballot  the  Portland  chamber  says  the  shipping  board  should  be  com- 
posed of  a  shiix>wner,  a  licensed  shipmaster,  a  licensed  marine  engineer,  an 
'mliceased  practical  seaman,  a  marine  underwriter,  an  exporting  merchant,  a 
nierchant  who  ships  coastwise  or  on  Interior  waters,  a  former  American  consular 
<^»fficial,  a  shipbuihler,  an  attorney  with  admiralty  practice,  an  oflicial  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  a  Member  of  Congress. 

(tf)  The  Alt<K>na  Cljaniber  of  Commerce  votes  in  favor  of  the  first  question 
••n  the  secoiul  l)all(>t.  with  tlie  distinct  umlerstanding  that  the  shipping  board 
'^  to  be  comp<>sed  of  pers<>ns  of  recognize<l  ability  and  experience  in  marine 
^fansportation. 

(c)  The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  indicates  that  it  would  vote  in  favor 
'♦f  the  creation  of  a  shipping  board  with  duties  only  to  investigate  and  report 
l<>  Congress  regarding  the  navigation  laws. 

(aa)  The  Wilkes-Barre  C'hamber  of  Commerce  expresses  approval  of  owner- 
ship of  merchant  vessels  by  the  Government,  but  with  operation  by  private 
l>arties  under  leases.  If  the  second  recommendation  on  the  second  ballot  should 
Hot  be  adopteil. 
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(bb)  The  Charleston  ChanihtT  of  (•onniierw  exphiins  that  In  voting  on  the 
second  question  of  the  first  ballot  it  advocates  Government  ownership,  with 
private  ojuTation.  only  to  the  extent  of  the  netnl  of  the  Navy  for  auxiliaries. 

ice)  The  ('haniber  of  Oonuneroe  of  Uoanoke  votes  in  favor  of  the  third 
question  on  the  first  ballot  if  the  purchase  and  operation  of  vessels  by  Ameri- 
cans should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  are  purchase  and  operation  in  for- 
eipn  countries. 

{dd)  The  Seattle  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  votes  in  favor  of  the  third  ques- 
tion on  the  first  ballot,  with  the  proviso  that  it  votes  in  this  way  only  If  no 
better  means  can  be  put  into  effect  for  building  up  the  merchant  marine.  The 
Seattle  chamber  bt»Ueves  that  American  shipping  would  1m?  rehabilitated  with- 
out other  material  assistance  if  the  navigation  laws  were  revised  so  as  to  per- 
mit Amerl(!an  vessels  to  operate  under  the  same  general  regulations  as  vessels 
of  othtr  countries.  Although  voting  In  favor  of  the  first  recommendation  on 
the  s(K.*ond  ballot,  the  Seattle  chamber  indicates  reluctance  to  have  an  addi- 
tional connnlssion  create<l,  and  casts  its  vote  with  the  understanding  that  the 
shipping  board  is  to  be  cnmiM)siHi  of  men  of  re<*ognizetl  ability.  In  voting  uixm 
the  sucoikl  re<'<»nnnendation  on  the  second  ballot  this  organization  wislies  its 
preference  statcHl  for  dircH-t  (iovernment  ai<l  rather  than  Indiretrt  aid  through  a 
development  company. 

(ec)  The  American  Chaml>er  of  (.'onnuerct*  in  Paris,  in  connection  with  Its 
vote  on  the  second  question  on  the  first  ballot,  states  that  In  view  of  the  urgent 
need  of  merchant  ships  it  would  favor  Government  ownership,  with  private 
operation,  in  case  private  enterprise  can  not  be  snfliclently  lntereste<l  to  acquii*e 
vessels  promptly.    With   reganl   to  the  second   recomendatlon  on  the  second 
ballot  the  Paris  chamber  urges  that  members  of  the  shipping  l)oard  should  all 
l)e  men  of  large  business  experience  and  that  several  of  the  members  should  have 
expert  knowledge  of  the  shipping  trade.    The  capital  of  the  Marine  Develop- 
ment Co.,  in  the  opinion  of  this  organization,  should  be  larger  than  ^30,0(10,000, 
that  tlie  puriM)ses  in  view  might  be  l)etter  accomplished.    The  speed  of  mall 
steamers  in  service  on  routes  to  Euroi^e  the  Paris  chamber  l)elieves  should 
not  be  reduced  from  20  knots :  it  thinks  that  under  the  ocean-mall  law  of  1891 
there  should  l)e  three  classics  instead  of  four — a  class  with  speed  of  20  knots 
or  more,  to  mtn^t  the  requirements  on  routes  to  Europe;  a  seecmd  class  with 
minimum  simk^<1  of  10  knots;  and  a  third  class  with  a  minimum  of  12  knots. 
With  particular  emphasis  the  I^aris  chamber  expresses  its  belief  that  comi)eti- 
tion  witli  ships  of  other  countries  can  not  be  successful  until  the  Americuii 
navigation  laws  are  revised  and  until  American  ships  conform  to  the  Inter- 
national standards  of  tonnage  and  measurement. 

iff)  The  Wholesale  Shoe  I^^ague  votes  in  favor  of  the  first  i>art  of  the  first 
reconnnendation  on  the  s(H*ond  ballot,  l>elieving  there  is  a  question  whether  or 
not  the  shipi)ing  board  could  have  control  of  over-sea  transportation. 

ifff/)  The  Philadelphia  Bourse,  in  voting  uixin  the  second  question  on  the  first 
ballot,  says  it  sees  no  objection  to  the  lease  of  Government-owneil  ships  for 
use  in  men'hant  service,  provide<l  such  ships  are  e.speclally  built  and  adapted 
for  use  as  Government  auxiliaries,  to  wit,  colliers,  transports,  and  vessels  of 
such  type.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Ixmrse  that  the  Government  should  (»wn  a 
large  number  of  such  vessels  and  that  ships  are  better  cared  for  and  in  l)etter 
shaiH^  for  innncHliate  use  if  kept  in  oiK'rati(m  and  goo<l  c<mdition  than  if  IhIiI 
up  in  ordinary.  Regarding  the  third  «iuestion  on  the  first  ballot  this  orpiinlza* 
tion  says  subsidies  should  cover  not  only  difference  in  ami  of  operatirtn 
i)ut  difference*  in  i»rime  cost  of  c<»nst ruction  and  consequc^nt  increasetl  cost  of 
annual  <lepre<*iation  and  Insurant  v.  In  opiM>sing  tlie  creation  of  a  shipping  Iwanl 
the  bourse  says  that  the  handicaps  against  vessels  oi>eratc<l  under  the  American 
liag  are  well  known  and  have  l>een  rei>orte<l  by  several  commissions.  Gon»- 
quently,  it  believes  a  shipping  board  is  uimecessary  for  purposes  of  InveatlKfr 
tion,  and  that  such  a  lH)ard  could  not,  without  extreme  danger,  have  full  Juris- 
diction in  all  matters  iK»rtaining  to  over-sea  transportation. 

OUr.ANIZATIONS  NOT  FILING  IJAILOTS  HIT  UKCOKD1NG  OPINIONS. 

The  Baltimore  ChamlH»r  of  Connnerce  acttnl  upon  the  referendum  by  exprew* 
Ing  its  dii^approvai  of  the  ship-purchase  bill  which  was  l)efore  the  last  Oonpt* 
and  by  urging  that  the  Government  at  once  remove  all  restrictions  at  preient 
imposeil  n])on  persons  who  would  invest  capital  In  shipping,  giving  to  AmeiicaDS 
the  same  freedom  as  citizens  of  other  countries  receive  from  their  Governments. 
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The  Charleston  Cotton  Exchange,  by  Its  board  of  directors,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  conditions  make  this  an  Inopportune  time  at  which  to 
express  an  opinion  regar4lng  the  questions  submitted  In  the  referendum. 

The  Washington  Qiamber  of  Commerce  adopted  resolutions  In  which  It 
declined  to  vote  on  this  referendum  for  the  reason  that  It  believes  the  method 
by  which  the  Government  should  assist  In  promoting  an  efficient  commercial 
marine  Is  relatively  of  little  consequence  In  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  for 
sufficient  vessels  to  carry  American  commerce.  It  urges  everyone  to  subordi- 
nate individual  views  regarding  methods  In  order  that  all  may  unite  upon  a 
common  plan, 

BALLOTS  RECEIVED  TOO  LATE. 

The  ballots  of  10  organizations  were  received  too  late  to  be  counted.  The 
organizations  represented  by  these  ballots  are  as  follows : 

The  Association  of  American  Cement  Manufacturers,  entitled  to  one  vote, 
indicates  that  It  Is  opposed  to  the  first  and  second  propositions  on  the  first 
ballot  and  In  favor  of  all  the  other  questions  on  both  ballots. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Commercial  Club,  Indiana,  entitled  to  four  votes,  indicated 
that  It  would  vote  In  favor  of  the  first  proposition  of  the  first  ballot  and  all  the 
questions  on  the  second  ballot,  not  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  other  questions. 

The  Great  Falls  Commercial  Club,  Montana,  entitled  to  one  vote.  Indicated 
that  it  opposes  the  first  two  propositions  on  the  first  ballot  and  would  vote  In 
favor  of  all  the  other  questions  on  both  ballots. 

The  Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Florida,  which  is  entitled  to  five 
votes,  forwarded  Its  vote  upon  the  second  ballot  too  late  for  official  record. 
It  Indicated  that  with  reference  to  the  second  ballot  It  would  express  an  opinion 
only  upon  the  first  recommendation,  voting  In  favor  of  It 

The  Longmont  Conmaerclal  Association,  Colorado,  entitled  to  one  vote.  Indi- 
cated It  would  vote  against  the  first  and  second  proposltlns  on  the  first  ballot 
and  the  second  question  on  the  second  ballot,  and  In  favor  of  the  other  ques- 
tions on  both  ballots. 

The  National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers,  entitled  to  one  vote.  Indi- 
cated It  would  vote  against  the  first  two  propositions  of  the  first  ballot  and 
in  favor  of  all  the  other  questions  on  both  ballots. 

The  New  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Indiana,  entitled  to  one  vote,  indi- 
cated that  It  opposes  the  first  two  propositions  on  the  first  ballot  and  would 
vote  in  favor  of  all  the  other  questions  on  both  ballots. 

The  United  States  Potters'  Association,  entitled  to  one  vote,  indicated  it 
Would  vote  against  the  first  three  propositions  on  the  first  ballot  and  in  favor 
of  all  the  other  propositions  on  both  ballots. 

The  Utica  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York,  entitled  to  four  votes,  indicated 
it  would  vote  in  favor  of  all  five  recommendations  on  the  secon<l  ballot. 

The  Yakima  Commercial  Club,  Washington,  entitled  to  three  votes,  indicated 
that  it  opposes  the  third  proposition  on  the  first  ballot  and  the  second  recom- 
mendation on  the  second  ballot,  being  in  favor  of  all  of  the  other  questions  on 

both  ballots. 

Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  General  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  lEVING  T.  BTTSH,  OF  ITEVf  YORK,  PRESIDElTr 

OF  THE  BTTSH  TERMINAL  CO. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  would  merely  like  to  say,  in  introducing  Mr.  Strauss, 
that  in  presenting  the  views  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce we  have  divided  our  presentation  into  four  parts.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin is  to  speak  from  the  general  steamship  standpoint,  and  we  have 
Several  shippers  here  to  speak  from  the  shipping  standpoint.  Then 
^e  have  one  gentleman  who  is  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
coastwise  laws.  Mr.  Strauss  is  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
bankers  of  New  York,  who  would  be  interested  in  distributing  the 
Securities  and  selling  the  securities  of  the  steamship  companies. 

It  has  been  stated  here,  and  it  has  l>een  in  the  minds  of  many,  that 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  reestablishing  the  American 
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.  merchant  marine  is  the  financial  problem,  the  attitude  of  the  invest- 
ing public,  and  the  attitude  of  the  bankers  who  distribute  these 
securities  to  the  investing  public.  And  that  is  very  im{)ortant. 
Mr.  Strauss  is,  unfortunately,  leaving  for  Cuba  a  few  minutes  after 
2  o'clock.  He  has  booked  his  reservations  through,  and  I  ask  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  statement  before  he  goes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALBEBT  STBATTSS,  OF  NEW  TOBK,  MEMBER 
OF  THE  FIBM  OF  JOHN  W.  SEIIOMAN  &  CO.,  BANKEBS,  NO.  1 
WILLIAM  STBEET,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  will  be  verv  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  onlv 
one  point  I  want  to  refer  to.  Mr.  Gibboney  referred  to  the  profits 
that  the  New  York  bankers  insisted  on  mating.  He  did  not  dwell 
very  much  on  the  profits  the  shipping  people  were  making  at  the 
present  time.     I  onlv  make  that  observation  in  passing. 

So  far  as  the  bankers  w  ho  distribute  the  securities  are  concerned, 
they  are  willing  to  distrilnite  at  a  moderate  profit  any  security  their 
judgment  approves  as  sound.  They  have  to  do  that  with  deierenee 
to  the  safety  of  the  public  to  whom  they  appeal  and  to  protect  their 
own  reputations,  and  under  those  circumstances  they  make  mistakes. 
But  they  are  willing  to  distribute  any  securities  that  appeal  to  them 
as  soun^,  providing  they  can  find  the  people  to  buy  them.  A  security, 
no  matter  how  sound,  if  they  can  not  find  the  peopjle  to  buy  it,  does 
not  interest  them,  because  they  can  not  afford  to  tie  up  any  capital 
in  dead  securities.  Their  activities  would  be  very  limited  if  their 
operations  were  limited  to  securities  of  that  character. 

We  have  had  almost  no  experience  in  this  country  in  shipping 
securities,  except  perhaps  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Certainly  in  New 
York  we  have  not  had  any  experience.  England,  I  l)elieve,  has  had 
considerable  experience  with  shipping  securities.  So  that  shipping 
securities  here,  even  if  the  bankers  become  convinced  of  their  safety. 
must  still  be  a  subject  of  gamble  and  education  of  the  investor.  The 
only  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  I  believe  competition  with 
Government  operation  is  going  to  be  fatal  to  any  distribution  of 
securities.  I  do  not  believe  the  investor  will  buy  a  security  which 
will  be  in  competition  with  Government  operation  of  vessels,  having 
behind  them  the  taxing  power. 

And  there  is  one  otner  point  in  your  bill,  at  least  one  other — the 
question  of  the  provision  requiring  the  appi'oval  of  the  shipping 
board  to  permit  tne  transfer  oi  a  vessel  now  under  the  American  flag 
to  a  foreign  flaff.  That  might  conceivably  so  limit  the  market  that 
the  person  who  loaned  money  on  the  ship  could  not  sell  it.  If  Amer- 
ican operation  should  become  unprofitable  in  the  future,  and  if  the 
mortgagee  of  a  vessel  is  to  be  limited  to  the  American  operation  to 
look  to  those  people  for  his  market  in  case  he  has  to  sell  out  his 
security,  it  would  very  seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  security  that 
underlies  his  loan.  And  I  believe  that  provision  would  be  absolutelv 
fatal  to  the  development  of  any  market  for  shipping  securities  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  condition  of  affairs  would  be  brought  about 
where  the  investor  would  be  convinced  that  shipping  under  the 
Amerigan  flag  can  be  made  permanently  profitably,  I  believe  those 
same  motives  that  Mr.  Gibboney  ref ereed  to ;  that  is,  the  desire  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  investment  will  make  it  possible  to  find  all  the 
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money  that  is  needed.    The  essence  there  is  that  the  public  and  the 
bankers  must  be  convinced  that  ship  operating  can  be  made  perma- 
nently profitable.    And  I  believe  that  ship  operating  can  be  made 
permanently  profitable  and  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction will  be  only  a  temporary  matter.    I  believe  the  reason  that 
our  construction  cost  here  has  been  higher  than  abroad  has  been  that 
we  have  not  had  the  volume  and  the  yards  have  not  been  able  to  spe- 
cialize :  and  if  legislation  can  be  devised  and  put  through  which  will 
make  the  operation  profitable,  affording  for  a  time  assistance  in  con- 
struction, I  believe  the  necessity  for  permanent  assistance  in  con- 
struction will  vanish. 
That  is  the  only  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  demand  now  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vesting public  for  securities  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Strauss.  We  do  not  hear  it  or  see  it.  If  we  undertook  to  sell 
that  kind  Of  security  we  would  be  met  in  the  first  place  with  the 
absolute  ignorance  of  most  people  in  regard  to  it.  We  would  meet 
their  apprehension  as  to  the  outcome.  And  if  there  were  any  active 
discussion,  as  there  is  now,  on  the  question  of  Government  ownership 
and  Government  operation,  I  think  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  try 
to  convince  people  they  would  be  safe  in  putting  their  money  into 
securities  where  the  Government  itself  as  an  operator,  with  the  tax- 
ing power  behind  it,  was  to  be  a  competitor. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  under  this 
bill  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  operate  ships  in  com- 
petition with  privately  owned  ships  in  any  trade  where  our  foreign 
commerce  is  served,  would  that  still  operate  to  intimidate  the  in- 
vestors? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  menace  of  that  competition 
would  always  he  present. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  view,  then,  that  we  should  do  nothing, 
but  should  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  for  what  may  happen 
in  the  future? 

Mr.  StkauSvS.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  the  bill  that  the  chamber 
of  commerce  has  had  prepared  and  that  they  are  presenting  here 
^voulfl  meet  the  situation.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  we  can  do 
now.  immediately,  will  relieve  the  present  situation.  But  there  are 
other  men  here  more  competent  to  sj)eak  on  that  feature  than  I  am. 
All  of  the  shipyards  are  api)arently  busy,  and  the  connnercial  motive, 
the  motive  to  make  a  profit,  is  present  for  any  man  who  can  get 
nnything  at  all  that  will  float  and  may  be  moved  on  the  water; 
but  in  the  long  run  I  think  we  will  have  to  do  something  to  make  the 
operation  under  the  American  flag  possible.  So  long  as  we  have  a 
protective  tariff  with  protection  of  wages — and  the  wages  paid  at 
?ea  will  have  to  compare  with  the  wages  paid  on  shore — I  believe 
that  we  have  got  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  annual  payments 
to  equalize  the  cost  of  profitable  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing, say.  75  vessels,  each  of  10,000  tons  burden,  such  as  might  be 
<lone  under  this  bill,  under  the  subsidy  scheme  proposed  by  the  New 
Vork  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  have  not:  and,  if  I  had,  my  figures  would  not  be 
of  any  value.  A  man  like  Mr.  Franklin  could  say  something  on 
that  that  would  be  of  value:  I  could  not. 
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Mr.  Bruckner.  Mr.  Strauss,  do  you  voice  the  sentiments  of  the 
bankers  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  voice  my  own  sentiments.  I  am  not  here  speaking 
for  any  bankers'  association. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  You  are  speaking  as  a  practical  banker? 

Mr.  Strauss.  A  practical  banker.  That  is  my  own  judgment,  but 
I  think  you  would  find  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  almost  all  oankers. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  You  think  the  public  would  fight  shy  of  buying 
those  bonds? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No;  not  Government  bonds,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Bruckner.  The  public  would  fight  shy? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Do  you  mean  buying  Government  bonds  based  on 
shipping? 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Any  obligation  of  the  Government  is  ggod  and  can 
be  sold  at  any  time.  My  point  is  that  the  limited  amount  of  money 
placed  in  the  Government  operation  of  shipping  would  discourage 
a  very  much  larger  amount  that  might,  unaer  suitable  conditions^ 
be  looked  for  from  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  You  think  so? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  vet  tliere  is  no  present  demand  for  securities 
of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No  present  demand  for  a  security  of  that  class. 
People  are  suspicious  of  it:  they  do  not  understand  it  themselves 
and  there  are  other  fields  that  they  can  go  into.  It  is  not  in  our 
control;  and  even  if  we  wanted  to  control  it,  we  can  not;  we  have 
to  meet  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  This  system  of  Government  owne^hip  and  con- 
trol is  a  new  one.  It  grew  out  of  a  number  of  conditions  in  the 
foreign  trade  following  the  war  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  than  50  vears  since  the  Civil  War. 
We  have  been  waiting  long,  and  some  oi  us  impatiently,  for  private 
enterprise  to  enter  into  this  business,  but  up  to  this  date  without 
any  substantial  evidence  of  interest  on  their  part.  Various  subsidy 
schemes  have  been  proposed  in  Congress  in  years  past.  None  of 
them  have  ever  been  enacted  into  law,  and  I  do  not  think  I  hazard 
anything  when  I  say  that  the  bill  proposed  by  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  not  a  ghost  of  a  show  of  being  enacted  into 
law.  Now,  under  those  circumstances  do  you  think  there  is  enough 
interest  in  this  bill  to  try  it? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  see  that  this  bill  would  do  anything  to 
relieve  the  present  situation.     It  would  not  create  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  make  a  start,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Strauss.  We  do  not  see  even  how  this  bill  could  do  that 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson,  of  the  Navy  Department,  »id 
that  the  Navy  Department  would  need  at  lestst  500,000  tons  ot 
merchant  shipping  for  naval  auxiliaries.  That  much  tonnage  could 
be  provided  for  under  this  bill,  and  if  we  do  not  go  any  further  than 
to  supply  that  need  of  the  Navy,  of  its  present  strength,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do? 
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Mr.  Strauss.  You  could  not  supply  it  so  as  to  relieve  the  present 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  could  not  do  it  to-morrow ;  but  then  you 
could  in  a  year  or  two,  or  possibly  three  years,  if  we  make  a  3tart. 
Mr.  Strauss.  Three  jears,  I  think,  would  be  the  minimum  time. 
The  Chairman.  While  it  is  just  exj)ressing  an  opinion,  I  think 
if  we  had  enacted  the  ship-purchase  bill  into  law  in  1914  that  we 
could  have  purchased,  for  the  $50,000,000,  ships  that  to-day  would 
have  been  worth  at  least  $100,000,000,  and  we  would  not  have  been 
in  this  situation.  But  it  was  defeated  just  because  the  people  do  not 
believe  in  Government  ownership.  In  other  words,  they  really 
stood  still  in  the  face  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  great  emergency. 

Mr.  Strauss.  These  ships  are  all  in  operation  now,  that  you  re- 
ferred to. 

The  Chairman.  No;  a  great  many  of  them  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  About  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  are  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  maybe  a  million  more  have  been  commandeered  by 
their  governments.  Now,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  us,  as  a 
general  proposition,  want  the  Government  to  go  into  a  business 
where  private  enterprise  will  take  it  up  and  conduct  it.  I  do  not. 
But  I  confess  I  have  been  impatient  because  private  enterprise  has 
been  so  slow  to  take  this  matter  up  when  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
the  Government  entering  the  field.  I  would  like  to  see  an  American 
merchant  marine.  I  think  it  is  as  essential  to  the  national  defense 
as  a  navy.  ^ 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  a^ee  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  great  commercial  prosperity,  and 
especially  now,  but  we  must  seek  out  new  avenues  or  trade  and  ex- 
tend ourforei^  commerce  if  we  are  going  to  keep  our  great  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  concerns  active  and  profitable. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  bill  will  do  it,  because  I  think  it  will  discourage  more  private 
enterprise  than  the  limited  amount  of  direct  Government  assistance 
will  give. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  can  private  enterprise  be  any  more  discouraged 
than  it  has  been  ? 
Mr.  Strauss.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  This  is  an  experiment.  Is  it  not  at  least  worth  trying 
when  all  other  means  have  failed? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  believe  the  limited  assistance  of  the  equalization 
payments  that  are  provided  in  the  bill  that  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  brought  down  here  would  give  better  results.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  here  at  all  that  we  are  all  aiming  at  the 
Same  thing;  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  going 
to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Mr.  Burke  suggests  that  this  is  an  experiment  and 
that  other  means  have  failed.     What  other  experiment  has  been  tried 
heretofore?     Has   any    other    method    been    presented    to    private 
Capital  ? 
Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Saunders.  So  then  there  has  been  no  failure  on  their  part  to 
take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  when  no  opportunity  has  been 
Presented  ? 
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Mr.  Strauss.  Of  private  capital ;  no,  I  think  not 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  it  was  agreed  that  until  our  legislation  of  a 
year  or  two  ago  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  American  capital  to  go 
into  the  deep-sea  trade  under  our  ancient  legislation. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Gibboney  as  to  the  willingness  of  bankers  to  make  a  profit  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  that.  I  do  not  think  he  saw  the  application  of 
the  remark  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Saunders.  With  respect  to  the  movement  of  goods  from  this 
country,  if  rates  were  reasonable — having  reference  to  the  present 
condition  of  affairs — if  rates  were  lower  than  they  are  now,  no  more 
goods  would  move  now,  would  they  ?  In  other  words,  the  carrying 
capacities  of  the  ships  were  already  full  before  the  present  ex- 
travagant rates? 

Mr.  Strauss.  So  I  understand,  but  I  think  the  steamship  men 
would  understand  more  about  that  than  I  do.  I  think  there  is  no 
fiuestion  about  that,  but  what  it  is  true.  I  think  I  saw  an  evidence 
of  that  in  New  York  the  other  day,  a  side-wheel  steamer  with  walk- 
ing beams  on  the  East  Eiver. 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  even  with  the 
present  robber  rates  we  have  eveiything  moving  now  that  we  can 
possibly  move;  and  if  the  rates  were  reduced  no  more  traffic  could 
be  carried,  because  there  are  no  carriers  to  take  it? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Saunders.  These  rates  we  have  heard  of  are  not  being  paid 
by  our  people,  are  they;  they  are  paid  at  tl>e  other  end? 

Mr.  Strauss.  They  are  paid  by  the  purchaser,  I  imagine.  I  am 
sure  our  people  are  not  paying  them. 

Mr.  Saunders.  So  that  they  are  not  a  burden  on  our  people  if 
our  people  are  not  paying  them? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  shipper  don't  pay  it  at  this  end  and  take  it  out 
at  the  other  end  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  not  under,  the  present  conditions,  because 
competition  from  other  countries  has  practically  been  cut  off,  even 
in  neutral  steamers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  satisfied  the  price  which  the  producer  re- 
ceives is  not  affected  at  all  by  the  price  of  the  slipping  rates? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  that  is  true  now ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
true  in  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Sai'ndkrs.  I  am  not  limiting  my  inquiry  now  to  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Under  normal  conditions  they  have  their  difficulties 
in  common. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  do  you  think  there  is  no  effect  at  all? 

Mi\  Strauss.  Broadly  speaking,  I  should  say  not.  There  may  be 
cases. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  think  the  increased  rates  that  the  con- 
sumer pays,  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  his  purchasing  power, 
would  in  any  way  affect  the  price  received  oy  the  producer  lor  his    ; 
commodity  ?  [ 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  it  does  under  present  conditions,  f 
But  men  like  Mr.  Childs  here,  who  are  practical  exporters,  would  j 
know  about  that. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  I  only  asked  the  question  because  of  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  who  have  come  before  us  during  the  last  two  weeks, 
who  have  different  views,  and  I  wanted  your  view. 

ilr.  Strauss.  That  does  not  come  within  my  experience,  and  I  as- 
sume the  gentleman  does  not  want  me  to  express  an  opinion. 

llr.  Saunders.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  limiting  my 
inquiry  to  abnormal  conditions.  I  understand  in  normal  conditions. 
if  the  rates  are  prohibitive,  that  he  would  take  a  lesser  volume  oi 
goods. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  imderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  that  we  are  now  moving 
everything  from  this  country  that  we  could  possibly  move  even 
if  rates  were  reduced  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  private  capital  has  been  de- 
terred from  going  into  the  shipping  business  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  on  account  of  the  persistent  talk  of  Grovemment  ownership? 

Mr.  Strauss.  You  mean  since  the  beginning  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  private  capi- 
tal has  gone  into  the  shipping  business,  but  I  think  it  has  generally 
been  under  the  stimulus  of  concerns  like  petroleum  companies,  which 
have  bought  tank  ships  and  paid  high  prices.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion here,  I  imagine,  has  been  no  higher,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
lower,  than  abroad.  And  it  is  from  that  motive  that  the  shipyards 
are  all  filled  up  for  at  least  two  years. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  the  buliding  up  of  a  permanent  merchant  ma- 
rine, do  you  not  think  private  and  ordinary  shippers  have  been  dis- 
couraged in  starting  lines,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  on  account  of 
the  Government-ownership  agitation? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  think,  supposing  that  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions last  for  two  years,  that  plans  have  been  made  looking  that  far 
ahead:  but  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  I  think  everyone  has  tried  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  minute,  and  that  they  see  ample  profit 
in  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  With  this  proposed  legislation  hanging  over  their 
heads  like  Damocles's  sword,  we  have  nearly  a  million  tons  of  ships 
now  being  construct(^d.  I  wish  they  would  get  real  scared  and  con- 
tract for  a  million  tons  more. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  chairman  has  said  there  has  been  no  effort  made 
to  build  up  an  American  merchant  marine  in  the  past.    There  has 
Uen  an  effort,  and  it  came  very  much  nearer  being  consummated 
than  even  the  shipping  bill  last  year,  in  the  form  of  subsidy  bills  that 
have  been  presented ;  that  is,  they  were  mail  subsidies,  with  a  condi- 
tion in  them  that  the  vessels  were  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
Hient  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  in  case  of  trouble  or  for  transports  for 
the  United  States.    There  have  been  efforts  made — I  suppose  to  your 
knowledge — to  procure  that  kind  of  legislation  which  came  very  near 
^Consummation.    In  one  case  the  bill  passed  the  House,  and  in  another 
'^ase  it  passed  the  Senate  once  and  came  over  to  the  House  and  lacked 
Confirmation  by  1  vote  only.    That  is  nearer  than  any  shipping  bill 
has  come  yet. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  believe  that  the  equalizing  payments  that  are  pro- 
*»  ided  for  in  the  bill  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  so  far  as  construc- 
hon  i.s  concerned,  would  gradually  taper  off.    Probably  no  payments 
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would  be  required  now,  and  I  think  they  would  taper  off,  provided 
operation  is  made  possible.  Of  course,  the  word  "subsiay"  has 
always  had  a  more  or  less  invidious  meaning. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  that  it  has  scared  some  people. 

Mr.  Strauss.  If  you  call  it  an  equalizing  payment— I  mean  a  pay- 
ment merely  to  equalize  the  cost  of  operation — ^perhaps  that  word 
would  be  robbed  of  some  of  its  terrors.  I  believe  what  we  have  to 
have  in  this  country  is  a  campaign  of  education  as  to  equalizing  sub- 
sidies, just  as  we  had  on  gold  and  silver.  It  may  take  time,  but  per- 
sonally I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  get  anywhere  until  we  educate 
the  public  on  that  point  and  they  come  to  realize  the  necessity. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  so  myself. 

Mr.  Strauss.  That  is  just  a  personal  view. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  0.  BHETT,  OF  CHABLESTOH,  S.  C, 
PBESIDEin:  OF  THE  CHAMBEB  OF  COMMEBCE  OF  THE  TTHITED 
STATES. 

Mr.  Eiiett.  I  am  at  present  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  succeeding  Mr.  Fahey  who  just  spoke. 

I  only  want  to  say^  Mr.  Chairman,  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Fahey 
has  said,  that  the  mission  of  this  chamber  is  to  endeavor  to  inform 
the  business  people  of  this  country  regarding  great  national  questions, 
such  as  you  are  considering — to  give  them  accurate  and  concise  in- 
formation on  both  sides — and  to  endeavor  to  have  them  consider  these 
questions  carefully  and  deliberately,  sending  to  us  their  definite  con- 
<-Iusions  on  these  business  subjects. 

We  have  been  trying,  and  each  time  we  issue  a  referendum  we  trj' 
harder,  to  make  these  statements  fair  and  concise— documents  that 
will  really  educate.  We  also  endeavor  to  get  the  commercial  organi- 
zations in  the  memberehip  to  consider  these  questions  deliberately 
and  to  discuss  them,  findmg  among  themselves  the  best  method  oi 
informing  their  members  on  these  subjects  in  order  that  their  deci- 
sions may  be  really  intelligent.  It  is  a  process  of  education.  Onr 
first  referendum  was  not  very  carefullv  considered,  but  each  succeed- 
ing referendum  has  excited  greater  ani  greater  interest.  Each  cham- 
ber is  studying  how  it  can  get  a  fair  opinion  from  the  majority  of  the 
business  men  of  its  community. 

Now,  I  noticed  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Douglas  that  Mr.  Bvrnes, 
from  mv  own  State,  gave  an  example  of  what  possibly  the  action  of 
a  chamoer  might  mean,  referring  to  the  Charleston  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  want  first  to  explain  why  that  particular  action  was 
taken  by  the  Charleston  chamber,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  exphin 
to  you  exactly  the  manner  in  which  the  Charleston  chamber  reached 
its  decision,  in  the  national  chamber's  referendum,  regarding  the 
merchant  marine  situation.    Mr.  Bvmes  said : 

With  reference  to  the  value  of  your  referendum,  I  want  to  ask,  inasmuch  •' 
this  committee  lias  alnMiily  !>efore  it  a  bill  rop:ulntin};  compulsory  pilotage,  awl 
the  Charleston  Chaml>er  of  Commerce  have  prosonto<l  here  last  week  a  rew>h>- 
tlon  requesting:  this  committer  to  report  that  bill,  and  this  week  the  commlttw 
has  before  It  a  resolution  fnmi  the  same  chamber  asklnfi^  us  to  vote  againtit  thf 
bill  which  it  favoreil  the  week  before,  do  you  not  think  that  there  Is  sonie  P**" 
slbillty,  if  the  framer  of  this  bill  should  appear  l^efore  the  Charleston  Chiinihf 
of  Commerce  and  some  other  orj^anlzatlons  of  that  character,  they  might  beba^ 
in  like  manner  and  send  resolutions  up  here  asking:  us  to  vote  for  the  bill? 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  explain  personally  what  took  place 
in  that  matter.  Our  merchants  and  shippers  in  Charleston  had  been 
for  years  complaining  that  they  were  unable  to  get  pilotage  rates  in 
the  port  of  Charleston  on  a  parity  in  several  respects  with  neighbor- 
ing ports.  They  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  appear  before 
this  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  pilotage  bill,  in  an  endeavor  to 
get  the  Government  to  regulate  the  rates  of  pilotage  on  barges,  about 
which  there  was  most  complaint  and  which  in  my  opinion  were  rather 
cmtrageous.  I  asked  the  merchants  and  shippers  to  allow  me  to  finish 
the  organization  of  the  Charleston  chamber,  and  then  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  that  body. 

I  completed  our  organization,  with  a  thousand  members,  and  I 
then  called  a  public  meeting,  at  which  I  asked  the  shippers  to  appear, 
and  I  asked  the  pilots'  association  to  appear.     Our  harbor  is  gov- 
erned by  a  harbor  commission  of  13  men,  affid  a  subcommittee  of  5 
governs  the  pilots  and  fixes  their  rates.    Two  pilots  are  on  that  sub- 
committee and  three  business  men.    They  appeared  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  chamber,  of  whom  18  out  of  25 
were  present,  and  the  shippers  presented  their  case.     There  then 
appeared  three  men  on  behalf  oi  the  pilots — three  out  of  the  five 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  harbor  commission,  the  sub- 
committee that  fixes  the  pilotage  rates.    These  three  men,  in  speaking 
for  the  pilots,  did  not  suggest  that  the  rates  were  to  any  extent  out 
of  the  way.    On  the  other  hand,  they  contended  that  they  were  verv 
proper  charges.    When  they  got  through  the  hearing  we  asked  each 
other,  "What  chance  have  the  shippers  of  Charleston  to  get  these 
pilotage  rates  reduced? "  and  there  was  a  unanimous  vote  that  we 
should  come  up  here  and  ask  you  gentlemen  to  relieve  us  from  the 
situation,  inasmuch  as  three  out  of  the  five  on  the  subcommittee  of 
the  harbor  commission  did  not  see  the  impropriety  of  changing  rates 
on  barges. 

I  did  not  think  that  was  a  fair  test  on  which  to  come  up  here 
^>efore  your  committee.    I  went  before  the  mayor  next  morning  and 
asked  that  the  harbor  commissioners  be  summoned.    I  appeared  be- 
fore the  harbor  commissioners  and  demanded  that  they  put  in  rates 
at  once  which  would  relieve  tliis  har^e  situation  and  also  other  dis- 
criminations.   The  result  was  that  the  pilots  offered  to  turn  over  to 
i^e  their  books  for  5  or  6  or  10  years,  to  show  what  they  received  un- 
der the  current  charges,  including  pilotage  on  barges.     A  motion 
^^as  made  that  I  take  those  books  and  examine  them  and  come  back 
again  before  the  commission  and  make  a  statement  as  to  what  I 
thought  was  fair  and  just  under  all  the  circumstances.     An  exami- 
nation of  those  books  convinced  me  that  if  the  Government  took 
3way  the  whole  of  the  coastwise  pilotage  pilots  in  the  number  then 
serving  the  port  could  not  exist.     I  went  to  the  foreign  shippers, 
find  they  said,  "  We  could  not  have  a  less  number;  we  are  just  build- 
ing a  new  coal  terminal,  and  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  reduce  the 
'"mmber."    However.  I  satisfied  myself  that  these  things  that  I  asked 
^ught  to  be  done.    I  prepared  a  report  reducing  the  charges  for  pilot- 
age barges,  called  the  snippers  before  me,  and  asked  them  whether 
ttiese  reductions  were  satisfactory  to  them.    They  said,  "  Yes."    I 
^Ued  the  pilots  up  to  meet  them,  and  they  aCTeed  on  the  rates.    I 
^'ent  down  to  the  harbor  commissioners  and  offered  that  amendment 
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to  their  pilotage  rates,  to  be  put  into  effect  immediately.    The  resolu- 
tion was  carried  and  the  rates  became  effective  that  day. 

Under  these  conditions,  gentlemen,  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  come  up  here  and  ask  you  gentlemen  to 
fix  rates,  when  we  had  already  arranged  them  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  shippers,  and  fixed  them  by  reason  of  the  action  of 
the  chamber.  We  therefore  made  a  full  explanation  in  our  resolu- 
tion, stating  that  inasmuch  as  our  harbor  commissioners  had  given 
us  entirely  satisfactory  rates,  we  asked  you  gentlemen  to  confine 
your  regulation  of  tolls  to  the  inland  waterways.  I  think  it  is  due 
to  you.  gentlemen,  that  I  should  make  this  explanation  with  respect 
to  the  situation  to  which  Mr.  Byrnes  referred. 

So  far  as  the  matter  of  the  merchant  marine  is  concerned,  I  want 
to  explain  to  you  how  our  chamber  proceeded.  The  president  of 
the  chamber,  who  w^as  ki  office  at  the  time,  was  in  favor  of  your  last 
shipping  bill,  and  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  United  States 
purcnasmg  and  owning  and  operating  ships.  He  himself  selected 
a  committee  of  12.  That  committee  came  together  with  the  national 
chamber's  referendum  before  it  and  discussed  it  all  evening.  AVhen 
they  came  to  a  vote,  it  was  11  to  1  against  the  Government  acquir- 
ing and  operating  merchant  vessels.  The  president's  was  the  sole 
vote  favormg  that  proposition. 

Now,  on  the  next  proposition — Government  ownership  of  vessels, 
coupled  with  private  operation — they  said,  "Yes;  if  it  was  confined 
to  naval  auxiliaries."  So  far  as  subsidy  as  a  means  of  permanent 
upbuilding  of  the  merchant  marine  of  tramp  ships,  tnev  voted 
"Yes." 

The  CiiAimiAN.  Are  vou  sure  they  voted  "  Yes?" 

Mr.  RiiETT.  For  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  On  tramp  ships? 

Mr.  RnETT.  Yes:  on  tramp  ships. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  does  that 

Mr.  Rhett.  On  shii)s  of  that  class,  you  will  see  on  the  third  ques- 
tion (that  is  the  subsidv  question),  and  on  the  fourth,  for  subven- 
tions, they  voted  yes.  1  must  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly surprised  to  see  that  Charleston,  Savannah,  all  of  Georgia* 
all  of  Tennessee,  and  all  of  Virginia  voted  on  that  as  the  permanent 
means  of  upbuilding  this  merchant  marine. 

Now.  that  report  of  the  committee  was  taken  back  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  It  was  not  adopted  in  any  perfunctory  way.  K 
was  taken  back  to  the  board  of  director  and  there  discussed  an 
entire  evening.  I  was  present  and  sat  down  and  listened  to  the 
discussion.  In  that  discussion  they  unanimously  confirmed  the 
report  of  the  committee  so  far  as  the  first  question  was  concerned. 

I  only  want  to  tell  you  how  carefully  these  things  are  now  being 
done  in  these  chambei's.     On  the  present  seamen's  bill  we  have  in 
the  Charleston  chamber  a  committee  of  21.     A  pilot  is  in  the  mem- 
bei'ship:  the  president  of  the  labor  union  is  on  the  committee;  vai 
we  have  farmers  on  the  committee.    We  have  endeavored  to  collect 
the  whole  community,  because  the  purpose  of  these  chambers  is  t<>    . 
draw  out  what  the  people  think  when  they  hear  both  sides  ot  &^  i 
question.    That  is  all  our  purpose.    If  we  do  not  succeed  it  is  not  y 
because  we  are  not  trying.  ' 
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be  Chairman.  What  was  your  action  on  the  seamen's  bill? 
r.  Ehett.  They  have  not  had  it  yet,  sir. 

lie  Chairman.  Several  chambers  of  commerce  have  passed  reso- 
ms  and  sent  them  to  us  recommending  its  repeal,  notwithstand- 
that  section  14  of  that  act  includes  in  terms  the  International 
vention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  to  which  all  the  maritime 
ons  of  the  world  have  agreed. 

r.  Rhett.  No;  I  want  to  differ  with  you  on  that.  In  the  first 
e,  it  contains  provisions  which  the  international  conference  de- 
?d  to  incorporate  and  it  omits  provisions  that  the  international 
'erence  did  incorporate. 

lie  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  are  not  correct  in  that, 
r.  Rhett.  It  contains  an  entire  provision  requiring  these  life- 
:s  to  be  manned  by  able  seamen  or  officers;  and  the  international 
ference  declined  to  insert  that. 

he  Chairman.  There  is  only  one  feature;  the  international  con- 
tion  says  that  each  lifeboat  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  licensed  officer 
seaman.  The  seaman's  law  says  "a  licensed  officer  or  able  sea- 
i/'    That  is  the  only  difference. 

[r.  Rhett.  The  committee  thought  there  were  a  good  many  con- 
ons.  In  the  first  place,  it  applies  not  only  to  passenger  shipsj  but 
pplies  to  all  ships;  in  the  second  place,  it  made  no  provision 
itever  about  safety  in  construction.  All  of  that  was  omitted  in 
bill.  Therefore^  only  parts  of  that  convention  are  included, 
he  Chairman.  1  say  it  included  in  terms,  with  that  one  excep- 
1.  the  provisions  of  the  international  convention  on  safety  of  life 
ea,  as  applied  to  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade, 
fr.  Riiett.  They  felt  that  one  thing  was  a  serious  matter  on  the 
e  of  expense;  but  it  is  out  at  referendum  now  and  we  can  not 
wer  until  the  ballots  are  received. 

he  Chairman.  It  just  struck  me  that  they  had  never  read  the 
.  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  so.  They  certainly  did  not 
lerstand  it. 

Thereupon,  at  1.07  o'clock  p.  m..  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock 
n.) 

after  recess. 

lie  coniniittee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess. 

ITEMENT  OF  MB.  IRVING  T.  BUSH,  OF  NEW  YORK,  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  BUSH  TERMINAL  CO. 

fr.  Bush.  I  speak  today  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Xew 
k,  as  the  chairman  of  their  special  committee  on  merchant  marine 
oreign  trade.  I  speak  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Seth  Low,  president 
he  chamber,  who  had  expected  to  be  here. 

he  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  under- 
^s  to  set  forth  the  position  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  on  the 

Is  it  your  wish  that  that  go  into  the  record? 
[r.  Bush.  A  printed  letter? 

he  Chairman.  It  is  a  typewritten   letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Low  as  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
r.  Bush.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have  that  inserted  in  the  record. 
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(The  letter  i-ef erred  to  is  as  follows:) 

OllAMBKB  OF   CJOICMEBCE, 

Neio  York,  February  19,  1$16. 
Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

Chninnan  Committer  on  }[crchant  }fanne  and  Fisheries, 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

Sik:  T1h»  Cliaiiiber  of  (N»imner<v  of  the  State  of  New  York  regrets  that  it 
can  not  nan^  with  tlie  priiu'iph's  underlying  the  Alexander  bill,  H.  R.  lOa/Hi 

While  tho  chamber  is  in  accord  with  the  desire  of  the  authors  of  the  bin  to 
promote  American  shipping  and  to  relieve  the  Immediate  and  pressing  need  for 
additional  car^o  capacity  in  tlie  foreijcn  trade  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  Government  ownership  and 
(Operation  of  merchant  vt^sels  will  prevent  the  constniction  by  private  capital 
of  a  jxreater  number  <»f  vessels  than  will  l>e  constructed  by  tlie  Government 
under  the  proiMtsed  bill  and  thus  decrease  and  not  increase  the  number  of 
vt»ssels  available  for  foreifrn  trade  under  the  American  flag. 

Tbe  chamber  further  submits  that  American  shipbuilding  yards  are  unable 
to  accept  order  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  sufficient  size  to  engage  profit- 
ably in  foreijjn  conmierce  for  delivery  within  a  period  of  two  years,  and  that 
the  only  tonnap?  which  can  l>e  brought  to  the  relief  of  tlie  present  situation  \ss 
Government  ownership  is  the  limite<l  numl>er  of  merchant  vessels  which  can 
be  built  in  Government  naval  yards. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  I'^nited  States,  after  a  long  period  of  de- 
pression, is  bepcinnin^  to  feel  the  stlnuilus  of  the  increased  demands  for  vessels 
and  the  capacity  of  existing  yards  is  being  increased  and  new  shipbnilding 
enterprises  are  projectwl. 

It  is  the  oi)inion  of  the  chamber  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  It  may 
be  possible  to  build  innnediately  in  Government  yards  will  be  so  limited  that 
the  advantage  gained  will  not  offset  the  discouragement  to  American  initiative 
to  develop  and  extend  private  owned  shipbuilding  industries  of  the  country. 

The  chambiH'  is  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  creating  a  Government  board 
to  stu<ly  and  control  the  maritime  laws  and  policies  of  the  United  States, 
providing  the  authority  vested  In  such  a  board  looks  to  the  development  of 
American  shipping  by  the  encouragement  of  American  enterprise. 

The  chamber  deprecates  as  unwise  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  rates  for 
carrying  freight  through  the  meillum  of  such  a  boanl.  It  believes  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  comi>etltlon  of  the  ocean-carrying  tonnage  of  the  world 
Is  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  unduly  higher  rates,  and  is  convinced  that  an 
attempt  on  the  i)art  of  such  a  board  to  regulate  the  rates  will  prove  to  be  an 
additional  disadvantage  to  American  commerce  in  meeting  the  competition  of 
foreign  nations. 

The  chamber  believes  that  tbe  provision  to  require  a  license  for  all  vessete 
sailing  from  ports  In  the  United  States  should  not  be  enacted  without  more 
careful  study,  and  a  more  complete  estimate  of  the  probable  consequences  to 
the  trade  of  this  country.  Any  provision  which  may  make  it  more  costly  or 
dlfri(!ult  to  operate  vessels  from  and  to  the  ports  of  this  country  burdens  its 
entire  connnerce  and  Industi'y.  The  farmers  of  the  West,  for  instance,  most 
sell  their  grain  in  competition  with  the  growers  of  Argentine.  Any  bnrdea 
\won  shipping  from  Amerh-an  ]H)rts  which  can  not  be  equally  imposed 
upon  shipping  from  the  Argentine  will,  in  the  end,  be  borne  by  those  who 
produce  in  this  country  the  comnuHlltles  which  must  be  sold  abroad  in  compe- 
tition with  tho.se  of  other  countries. 

The  discussion  of  the  elTect  of  rates  or  other  regulations,  even  such  as  mIgW 
be  applied  to  foreign  ships  plying  from  our  ports  equally  with  American  sblpSi 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  only  to  consider  the  effacts 
upon  shii)plng  as  such,  but  we  have  also  to  consider  the  effect  upon  our  export 
trade  in  pro<lucts  and  ronimr)dities,  which  is  a  vastly  larger  and  more  importaat 
question. 

Even  if  all  ships  un<ler  foreign  Hags  plying  from  our  ports  could,  by  Uoeme 
or  other  means,  be  brought  under  the  same  regulati(ms  as  it  is  intended  to  apply 
to  ships  under  the  American  flag,  it  will  still  be  true  that  all  foreign  diip> 
plying  from  their  own  ports  carrying  products  and  commodities  to  foreign  ports 
wltli  which  our  products  and  connnoditles  must  be. In  competition  at  those  port* 
will  be  free  of  all  such  regidatlons. 

The  foregoing  objections  to  the  Alexander  bill,  II.  R.  10500,  are  fundamental 
and  while  the  chamber  of  connnerce  would  be  glad  to  believe  that  there  Is  some 
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upon  which  this  bill  can  be  amended  and  made  satisfactory,  It  can  see 
ay  by  which  the  vital  objections  can  be  overcome,  and  therefore  respect- 
urges  that  It  be  disapproved. 

tille  disagreeing  with  the  principles  underlying  the  Alexander  bill,  H.  R. 
),  the  chamber  recognizes  that  If  an  American  merchant  marine  Is  to  be 
abllshed,  some  measure  of  Government  aid  must  be  extended.  The  In- 
;ed  cost  of  operating  vessels  under  the  American  flag  Is  largely  due  to 
itions  which  have  been  created  by  the  American  people  through  legislative 
n,  and  the  Increased  cost  of  constructing  vessels  In  this  country  Is  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  shipbuilding  Industry  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed 
the  character  of  vessel  and  method  of  construction  not  standardized, 
is  the  belief  of  the  chamber  that  when  a  demand  has  been  created  for 
rlcan-bullt  vessels,  the  capacity  of  American  yards  increased  and  the  type 
dardized,  the  cost  of  constructing  vessels  In  this  country  will  be  no  greater 
in  Europe.  The  supply  of  ore  and  coal  Is  unlimited  and  American  in- 
lity  has  shown  in  countless  instances  its  ability  to  compete  with  foreign 
3ns,  through  the  medium  of  machine  tools,  in  the  production  of  standardized 
rles,  even  though  the  labor  cost  be  higher  In  the  United  States.  Until  con- 
ctlon  cost  Is  equalized  by  natural  conditions,  some  artificial  basis  of  equallza- 
must  be  established,  If  vessels  are  to  be  constructed  under  normal  condi- 
3  In  this  country  for  foreign  trade.  Under  present  war  conditions  no 
illzation  of  construction  costs  is  necessary. 

hile  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  chamber  that  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  op- 
ing vessels  under  the  American  flag  and  under  flags  of  European  nations  Is 
than  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  the  case,  It  Is  still  sufficiently  large  to  pre- 
under  normal  conditions  the  creation  of  a  substantial  merchant  marine 
?r  the  American  flag. 

tie  chamber  does  not  believe  that  a  subsidy  assuring  a  profit  to  owners  of 
Tlcan  vessels  In  foreign  trade  Is  neccessary,  or  In  accord  with  the  desires 
he  American  people,  but  It  believes  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  this 
itry  will  agree  with  the  principles  of  Government  aid  to  equalize  constnic- 
and  operating  conditions  to  a  point  which  will  merely  place  the  American 
lel  owner  upon  an  equal  basis  with  his  foreign  competitors, 
xperience  has  shown  that  the  mail  act  of  1891  has  not  been  a  sufficient  in- 
?ment  to  establish  mall-carrying  steamship  lines.  It  Is  the  opinion,  however, 
he  chamber  that  If  the  speed  requirements  for  vessels  engaged  in  trades 
re  It  Is  not  necessary  to  maintain  high  speed  be  reduced  to  reasonable  levels, 
antage  will  be  taken  of  the  provisions  of  the  mail  act  of  1891,  and  lines  under 
American  flag  established. 

he  chamber  has  therefore  prepared  a  bill  which  has  been  Introduced  into 
gress,  providing  for  encouragement  to  private  enterprise  to  develop  and  in- 
ise  an  American  merchant  marine. 

he  chief  principles  underlying  this  bill  may  be  divided  into  four  parts : 
U'st.  The  creation  of  a  shipping  board  of  such  character  to  command  the 
ices  of  men  experienced  in  shipping  matters,  whose  judgment  will  Inspire 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Under  this  board  should 
)laced  the  direction  and  control  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  all  matters 
alnlng  to  American  shipping,  and  it  should  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
y  of  suggesting  to  Congress  legislation  which  will  foster  and  encourage  our 
chant  marine. 

3Cond.  It  gives  to  the  Postmaster  General  the  discretionary  power  to  make 
ain  reductions  in  the  speed  requirements  of  vessels  operating  under  the 
1  act  of  1891,  in  trades  where  in  his  judgment  the  public  welfare  of  this 
itry  win  be  served  by  a  speed  for  mail  vessels  less  than  that  called  for 
er  said  act. 

hird.  It  provides  that,  when  the  shipping  board  has  approved  plans  for 
construction  of  vessels  under  the  American  flag  for  foreign  trade  and  has 
sed  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  to  establish  the  service 
vhich  the  vessels  are  to  be  used,  the  Government  pay  to  those  who  construct 
h  vessels  in  American  shipyards  the  difference  between  their  actual  cost 
1  the  cost  of  constructing  vessels  similar  in  all  respects  In  the  yards  of 
ions  having  a  maritime  tonnage  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
tes.  These  payments  should  decrease  as  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  devel- 
<!,  and  ultimately  cease. 

^ourth.  It  provides  that  the  Government  shall  pay  for  a  limited  period  to 
!  owners  or  operators  of  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  when  the  con- 
uction  of  their  vessels  and  character  of  their  service  has  been  approved  by 
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(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ClIAMBKB   OF   COMMEBCE, 

Xcw  York,  February  19,  1916. 
lion.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Commit tvv  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

^yashington,  /).  C 

Sir:  Tlu*  ClumihtM'  of  Coinniorco  of  the  Stato  of  New  York  reprets  that  it 
vun  not  ajrr(H»  with  tlio  princ'lplt^s  undtTlyinjr  the  Alexander  bill,  H.  U.  lOoOO. 

While  tlie  clunnhor  is  in  ncvord  with  tiie  desire  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  to 
promote  American  shipping;:  and  to  relieve  the  Ininiediate  and  pressing  need  for 
ad<Iillonal  c-arjro  capacity  in  the  forei^jn  trade  of  the  Tnited  States.  It  Is  con- 
vinced tliat  the  estahllslnneni  of  tlie  principle  of  Oovernnient  ownership  and 
opcrati<»n  of  mercliant  vessels  will  prevent  the  construction  l>y  private  capital 
of  a  frreater  number  of  vessels  than  will  l)e  constructetl  by  the  Government 
under  the  proiM»se<l  bill  and  thus  di»crease  and  not  increase  the  number  of 
vessels  available  fin*  forei;j:n  trade  under  the  American  flag. 

The  chamber  further  subndts  that  American  shipbuilding  yards  are  unable 
to  a<-cept  order  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  sufTlolent  size  to  engage  profit- 
ably in  foreign  commerce  for  delivery  within  a  i>erlo<l  of  two  years,  and  that 
tlie  only  tonnage  whi<'h  can  be  brought  to  the  relief  of  the  present  situation  by 
(f<>vernment  ownership  is  the  limittnl  number  of  merchant  vessels  which  can 
be  built  in  (Jovernment  naval  yards. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  of  tlie  I'niteil  States,  after  a  long  perio<l  of  de- 
jiression.  Is  beginning  to  ftvl  the  stlnudus  of  the  Increasefl  demands  for  vessels 
and  the  capacity  of  existing  yards  is  being  increased  and  new  shipbuilding 
enterprises  an*  proje<-te<l. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  chamber  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  It  niny 
be  possible  to  build  inmiediately  In  Government  yards  will  be  so  limlte<l  thnt 
the  advantage  galnwl  will  not  offset  the  discouragement  to  American  initiative 
U*  develop  and  extend  private  owntnl  .shipbuilding  Industries  of  the  countrj*. 

The  chamber  is  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  creating  a  Government  board 
to  study  antl  control  the  maritime  laws  and  policies  of  the  United  States, 
providing  the  authority  vested  in  such  a  board  looks  to  the  development  of 
American  shipi)ing  by  the  encouragement  of  American  enterprise. 

The  chamber  deprecates  as  unwise  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  rates  for 
carrying  freight  through  the  medium  of  such  a  board.  It  believes  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  competition  of  the  ocean-carrying  tonnage  of  the  world 
is  a  .sufTlcient  safegimrd  against  unduly  higher  rates,  and  Is  convinced  that  an 
attempt  on  the  i>art  of  such  a  board  to  regulate  the  rates  will  prove  to  be  an 
additional  disadvantage  Ut  American  conmierce  In  meeting  the  competition  of 
foreign  nations. 

The  chaml>er  believes  that  the  provision  to  require  a  license  for  all  vesspis 
sailing  from  i)orts  in  the  United  States  slnmhl  not  be  enacted  without  more 
careful  study,  and  a  more  complete  estimate  of  the  probable  consequence:^  to 
the  trade  of  this  country.  Any  pr<»visi(»n  which  may  make  It  more  cofltly  ^H" 
dillicult  to  oix»rate  vessels  from  and  to  the  ports  of  this  country  burdens  its 
entire  conunerce  and  industry.  The  farmers  of  the  West,  for  instance,  must 
.«5ell  their  grain  in  competition  with  the  growers  of  Argentine.  Any  burden 
uiMai  shipping  from  Amerl<-an  ports  which  can  not  be  equally  Imposed 
upon  shii)ping  from  the  Argentine  will,  in  the  end,  be  lK>rne  by  those  who 
produce  in  this  country  the  (v>mm<Hlities  which  nuist  be  sold  abroad  In  comi*- 
tit  ion  with  those  of  other  countries. 

The  discussion  of  the  effect  of  rates  or  other  regulations,  even  such  as  nil<?ht 
be  applied  to  foreign  ships  plying  from  our  ports  equally  with  American  shIpR. 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  only  to  consider  the  effects 
upon  shipping  as  such,  but  we  have  also  to  consider  the  effect  upon  onr  export 
trade  in  pro<lucts  and  conun<Hllties,  which  is  a  vastly  larger  and  more  Imiiortflnt 
question. 

Kven  if  all  ships  under  foreign  Jlags  plying  fr<»m  our  ports  could,  by  llceofe 
or  other  means,  be  brought  under  the  same  regidatlons  as  It  is  intended  to  apply 
to  shi])s  under  the  American  flag,  it  will  still  l)e  true  that  all  foreign  riilps 
(dying  from  their  own  ports  carrying  pnxlucts  and  commo<lltles  to  foreign  ports 
with  which  our  pro<lucts  and  conun<Mlitles  must  be. In  competition  at  tbose  ports, 
will  be  free  of  all  such  regulations. 

The  foregoing  objections  to  the  Alexander  bill,  H.  R.  lOoOO,  are  fundamental 
and  while  the  chamber  of  commen-e  would  be  glad  to  lH»lleve  thnt  there  Is  some 
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basis  upon  which  this  bill  can  be  amended  and  made  satisfactory,  it  can  see 
no  way  by  which  the  vital  objections  can  be  overcome,  and  therefore  respect- 
fully urges  that  it  be  disapproved. 

While  disagreeing  with  the  principles  underlying  the  Alexander  bill,  H.  R. 
llCiOO,  the  chamber  recognizes  that  if  an  American  merchant  marine  is  to  be 
n^established,  some  measure  of  Government  aid  must  be  extended.  The  in- 
iTeased  cost  of  operating  vessels  under  the  American  flag  is  largely  due  to 
cxiDditions  which  have  been  created  by  the  American  people  through  legislative 
action,  and  the  increased  cost  of  constructing  vessels  In  this  country  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  shipbuilding  industry  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed 
and  the  character  of  vessel  and  method  of  construction  not  standardized. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  chamber  that  when  a  demand  has  been  created  for 
American-built  vessels,  the  capacity  of  American  yards  increased  and  the  type 
standardized,  the  cost  of  constructing  vessels  in  this  country  will  be  no  greater 
than  in  Europe.     The  supply  of  ore  and  coal  is  unlimited  and  American  in- 
genuity has  shown  in  countless  instances  its  ability  to  compete  with  foreign 
nations,  through  the  medium  of  machine  tools,  in  the  production  of  standardized 
articles,  even  though  the  labor  cost  be  higher  in  the  United  States.    Until  con- 
struction cost  is  equalized  by  natural  conditions,  some  artificial  basis  of  equaliza- 
tion must  be  established,  if  vessels  are  to  be  constructed  under  normal  condi- 
tions in   this  country  for  foreign   trade.     Under  present   war  conditions   no 
equalization  of  construction  costs  is  necessary. 

While  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  chamber  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  op- 
»*rating  vessels  under  the  American  flag  and  under  flags  of  European  nations  is 
less  than  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  the  case,  it  is  still  sufficiently  large  to  pre- 
vent under  normal  conditions  the  creation  of  a  substantial  merchant  marine 
under  the  American  flag. 

The  chamber  does  not  believe  that  a  subsidy  assuring  a  profit  to  owners  of 
American  vessels  in  foreign  trade  is  neccessary,  or  in  accord  with  the  desires 
of  the  American  people,  but  it  believes  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  this 
country  will  agree  with  the  principles  of  Government  aid  to  equalize  construc- 
tion and  operating  conditions  to  a  point  which  will  merely  place  the  American 
v(^«sel  owner  upon  an  equal  basis  with  his  foreign  competitors. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  mail  act  of  1891  has  not  been  a  sufficient  in- 
(lu«-ement  to  establish  mail-carrying  steamship  lines.  It  is  the  opinion,  however, 
of  the  chamber  that  if  the  speed  requirements  for  vessels  engaged  in  trades 
^here  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  high  speed  be  reduced  to  reasonable  levels, 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  provisions  of  the  mail  act  of  1891,  and  lines  under 
the  American  flag  established. 

The  chamber  has  therefore  prepared  a  bill  which  has  been  introduced  into 
^'on^ress,  providing  for  encouragement  to  private  enterprise  to  develop  and  in- 
'i>:i>e  an  American  merchant  marine. 
The  chief  principles  underlying  this  bill  may  be  divitled  into  four  parts: 
First.  The  creation  of  a  shipping  board  of  such  character  to  command  the 
St'rvices  of  men  exi)erienced  in  shipping  matters,  whose  judgment  will  inspire 
i     the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.     Under  this  board  should 
}     be  placed  the  direction  and  control  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  all  matters 
7     pertaining  to  American  shipping,  and  it  should  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 

*  f     bllity  of  suggesting  to  Congress  legislation  which  will  foster  and  encourage  our 
-(     nierchant  marine. 

?  Second.  It  gives  to  the  Postmaster  General  the  discretionary  power  to  make 

f  ^rtain  reductions  in  the  speed  requirements  of  vessels  oix»rating  under  the 

i  tnail  act  of  1891,  in  trades  where  in  his  ju<lgment  the  public  welfare  of  this 

J  «A>untry  will  be  served  by  a  speed  for  mail  vessels  less  than  that  called  for 

•  Umler  said  act. 

I  Third.  It  provides  that,  when  the  shipping  hoard  has  approved  plans  for 
^he  construction  of  vessels  under  the  American  flag  for  foreign  trade  and  has 
U;.Teed  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  to  establish  the  service 
h\  which  the  vessels  are  to  be  used,  the  Government  pay  to  those  who  construct 
Nu«')i  vessels  in  American  shipyards  the  difference  between  their  actual  cost 
•tD«l  the  cost  of  constructing  vessels  similar  in  all  respects  in  the  yards  of 
Marions  having  a  maritime  tonnage  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
'States.  These  payments  should  decrease  as  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  devel- 
"pHJ,  and  ultimately  cease. 

F«Kirth.  It  provides  that  the  Government  shall  pay  for  a  limited  period  to 
Uje  owners  or  operators  of  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  when  the  con- 
struction of  their  vessels  and  character  of  their  service  has  been  approved  by 
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the  sliippiiifr  board,  the  dlfTerenoe  between  the  cost  ot  oiierntlnj?  the  vessels 
nii<!(M'  the  Ainerlnm  flag,  and  the  highest  cost  of  opt^ratinj;  them  under  a 
foreign  flag. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  nothing  can  \\e  done  under  this  act  without 
the  approval  of  the  shipping  board  acting  In  the  interest  of  public  welfare. 
and  that  it  provides  for  Government  aid  for  a  definitely  limitetl  ix^rhNl.  Con- 
tracts under  the  provision  of  this  act  may  only  be  enteral  Into  for  a  perhnl 
of  10  years,  and  each  contract  will  last  only  for  a  perhKl  of  20  years.  The 
lK'ri(Kl  of  10  years  has  Ikhju  establlsheil  because  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  chamber 
tliat  it  should  be  iM>s.sll)le  to  arrange  for  a  substantial  merchant  marine  within 
that  time,  and  a  i)eriod  of  development  reachetl  where  the  cost  of  constructing 
vessels  in  American  yards  l)e  equalized.  The  i>erlod  of  20  years  has  l>een 
established  Ixjcause  it  is  the  belief  of  the  chamber  that  any  vessels  «m8tructi*<l 
un<ler  the  act  should  be  entltlefl  to  equal  oi»erating  condlthms  during  the 
<»r<linary  life  of  vessel  i)roiK>rty,  which  is  estimate<l  to  be  20  years.  Tlie  right 
to  re«iiiisiti<m  for  naval  <»r  military  purpi>si^8  all  vessiMs  built  und€»r  this  nrx 
is  reservetl  to  the  (Jovernment. 

The  chamber  resjM'ct fully  submits  that  legislation  based  upcm  the  foregoing 
prin<*ii)l«'S  will  stinuilate  and  en(M»urage  American  enten^rise  to  do  far  more 
to  develop  an  American  merchnnt  marine  than  the  limited  Oovernment 
program  pn»posiMl  in  II.  \i.  10."Wh).  It  will  substitute  fSovernment  ci»oiH»ra- 
tion  for  (Jovernment  comiH»tition.  ami  bring  vastly  greater  l>enefit  to 
the  i-onmierce  an«l  in<lustry  of  all  i)arts  of  the  rnlte<l  States,  wlth<mt  creating 
subsidies  unduly  protitable  to  the  owners  of  Amerl<*an  vessels.  It  will  merely 
I>lace  the  American  shiiM»wiuT  upon  an  (Miuality  with  his  foreign  c^uninnltor: 
and  if  this  is  (h)ne,  It  is  the  oiuni<m  of  the  chaml>er  that  the  enteriuise  anil 
courage  of  the  American  iM»ople  will  create  a  merchant  marine  second  to  none. 
UesiHX'tfully, 

Sktic  I-.OW,  PrcsUJvnt. 

Mr.  Bisif.  I  want  first  to  say  juist  a  woixl  about  the  character  of 
the  committee  of  the  chamher  who  have  l>een  considering  this  mer- 
chant-marine problem.  The  first  consideration  was  before  a  small 
committee  of  which  I  was  chairman.  We  made  a  report  last  year 
to  the  full  chamber,  at  which  time  the  larm  meeting  room  of  the 
chamber,  holding  over  300  {people,  was  filled;  not  a  seat  was  vacant. 
That  report  was  turned  down  and  a  second  report  was  adopted  by  the 
chamber  with,  I  think,  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  first  report  was  in  favor  of  frt*c 
ships,  was  it  not? 

ilr.  Bush.  No  ;  that  was  after  the  free-ship  bill  had  been  passed. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  your  first  report  was  in  favor  of  fi-ee  ships. 

Mr.  BvsH.  That  is  not  the  report  to  which  I  refer.  That  was 
before  my  appointment  as  a  member  of  our  committee,  and  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  action  which  was  taken.  The  first  report  ^ve 
made  was  made  after  the  free-ship  bill  had  been  passed  by  Congress 
and  was  enacted  into  law. 

The  chamber  was  most  anxious  that  the  body  who  considered  the 
merchant-marine  matter  from  their  standpoint  should  be  representa- 
tive, so  that  three  conmiittees  of  the  chamber,  totaling  about  25 
men.  were  consolidated  into  one  large  group,  and  practically  all  of 
the  considerations  and  discussions  of  the  committee  have  been  by  » 
combined  committee  of  this  character. 

From  the  standpoint  of  New  York,  the  membership  of  that  com- 
mittee is  as  representative  of  shipping  experience  and  intelligence, 
from  the  position  of  the  steamship  men  on  the  committee,  from  the 

Eosition  of  shippers,  and  from  the  position  of  men  identified  with 
anking  and  with  marine  insurance,  as  it  could  be  made.    I  will  ^ 
very  glad  to  furnish,  should  the  committee  so  desire,  a  list  of  the 
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committee;  but  I  will  not  burden  the  record  with  it  at  the  present 
time.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the  steamship  men  on  that  committee 
are  men  who  have  been  for  a  great  many  years  identified  with  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  country,  and  when  they  speak  to-day  they  will 
not  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  an  experience  in  sailing  their  first 
vessel. 

The  chamber  is  exceedingly  sorry  it  can  not  agree  with  the  pro- 
visions of  House  bill  10500.    When  the  Alexander  bill  was  intro- 
duced we  were  most  anxious  to  see  if  there  was  not  some  possible 
basis  on  which  we  could  support  that  measure,  because  we  recognize 
that  the  present  time  is  the  first  great  opportunity  we  have  had  for 
something  really  constructive  in  the  way  of  building  up  our  merchant 
marine.   %ut  our  differences  with  that  bill  are  so  fundamental  that 
we  see  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  amended  to  meet  what  we  consider 
absolute  essentials  for  the  sound  upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine. 
Our  basic  objection  to  the  Alexander  bill  is  our  profound  belief  that 
the  entrance  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  into  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  merchant  vessels  will  prevent  the  construction 
of  a  greater  tonnage  than  the  United  States  will  bring  to  the  relief 
of  the  present  situation.    As  has  been  pointed  out,  $50,000,000  will 
only  construct  about  50  ships  of  10,000  tons  each,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $100  per  ton ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  mere  introduction  of 
Government  competition  is  going  to  deprive  the  American  shipper 
and  American  commerce  of  a  much  greater  tonnage  than  this  limited 
tonnage  constructed  by  the  Government.    We  feel  that  the  only  ton- 
nage which  can  be  brought  immediately  to  our  relief  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  tonnage  which  may  be  constructed  in  the  Government  navy 
yards,  but  that  limited  tonnage  is  not  a  sufficient  advantage  to  offset 
the  discouragement  which  we  feel  will  come  to  the  owners  of  Ameri- 
can ships  and  the  owners  of  American  shipyards.     The  American 
ship-building  industry,  after  a  long  period  of  depression,  is  just  be- 
rinning  to  feel  its  first  stimulus  from  the  increased  demand  for  ton- 
nage c(  nstructed  in  this  country. 

These  objections  are  fundamental  and  we  see  no  way  in  which  the 
^'ill  can  be  amended  to  overcome  them.  We  therefore,  with  a  great 
deal  of  regret,  have  expressed  our  disapproval  of  the  bill. 

We  also  think  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  regulate  rates  for  carrying 
freight  through  the  medium  of  such  a  board  as  is  proposed  to  be  es- 
tablished. We  believe  that  in  normal  times  the  competitive  ocean- 
carrying  conditions  of  the  world  will  sufficiently  safeguard  the 
country  against  unduly  high  rates;  and  are  convinced  that  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  rates  through  such  a  board  will  be  an  additional  dis- 
advantage to  American  commerce  in  meeting  the  competition  of 
foreig:n  nations. 
And  the  chamber  further  believes  that  the  provision  to  require  a 

license 

The  Chairman.  On  that  first  point,  this  committee  investigated 
^^hat  was  popularly  called  the  "  shipping  trust "  and  we  found  that 
^11  the  regular  lines,  commonly  speaking,  in  all  the  trade  areas  of  the 
^orld,  were  in  some  form  of  combination ;  and  that  in  the  three  years 
preceding  1913  the  ocean-freight  rates  had  increased  from  50  to  200 
per  cent  without  any  appreciable  reason,  because  there  had  not  been 
^nv  increased  cost  of  operating  ships,  except  that  the  combinations 
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had  l^een  miide  more  perfect.  AVe  wei'e  confronted  with  this  propo- 
sition: Either  to  provide  that  these  combinations  might  be  broken 
up  and  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  invoked  against  them,  if  they  wei-e 
pernicious,  or  else  provide  some  rational  Government  supervision. 
And  if  you  had  taken  the  pains  to  read  the  I'epoit  of  my  committee 
on  that  subject,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  and 
the  bill  that  is  now  pending,  my  notion  is  that  you  could  not 
urge  any  rational  objection  to  reasonable  Government  supen^ision  in 
the  fixing  of  rates  and  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  interests  of  the  gi*eat 
body  of  American  shippers,  discriminations,  deferred  i*ebates,  fight- 
ing ships,  and  things  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  much  i^refer  to  have  the  gentle- 
men who  have  come  down  with  me  and  who  are  very  much  more 
familiar  with  the  actual  operation  of  ships,  discuss  those  details; 
because  1  feel  I  would  perhaps  unnecessarily  encumber  the  i^ecord 
and  take  up  your  time.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any  Ques- 
tion of  which  I  am  caj^able.  I,  of  course,  have  opinions  upon  mose 
matters,  but  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  have  spent  a  lifetime 
in  operating  ships  and  are  i>orfectly  familiar  with  all  of  those  con- 
ditions and  can  give  you  a  very  much  better  statement,  probably, 
than  I  can,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  I 
will  prefer  to  leave  the  discussion  of  details  to  them. 

We  have  realized,  however,  that  some  measure  of  Government  aid 
must  be  extended,  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  statements  which  have  been  made  frequently  in  Washing- 
ton (and  to  which  we  take  no  exception,  for  we  believe  they  are 
correct)  that  we  have  not  heretofore  brought  down  any  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation  and 
help  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine,  we  have,  after  a 
great  deal  of  study  by  this  committee,  composed  of  men  who  have  had 
long  exi^erience,  both  as  steamship  operators  and  shippei*s,  prepared 
a  bill  which  has  been  introduced.  And  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two  ujion  that  bill  before  introducing  the  speakers  who  are  to  discuss 
the  matter  more  definitely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shippers  anJ 
the  steamship  operators. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  H.  R.  11865,  introduced  by  Mr. 

Rowe?  ,        .  ' . 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  bill.  We  recognize  that  the  cost 
of  operating  American  ships  under  normal  conditions  is  higher 
than  the  operation  of  shij^s  under  foreign  flags.  We  believe  that 
these  operating  costs  have  been  increased  through  legislative  action 
resulting  from  the  wishes  of  the  people  that  the  American  seaman 
and  the  officers  of  American  ships  be  paid  better  wages:  that  there  be 
a  greater  number  in  the  crew,  and  that  food  and  provisions  for  their 
comfort  be  greater.  These  differences  in  operatmg  cost  seem  to  us 
to  be  permanent,  and  we  do  not  believe  with  the  standards  of  living 
that  the  American  people  have  established  for  their  seamen  we  can, 
with  any  reasonable  foresight,  see  a  time  when  the  operating  condi- 
tions of  an  American  ship  can  be  brought  down  to  an  equal  basis 
with  foreign  tonnage. 

Our  bill  rests  upon  four  main  points.  The  first  is  the  creation  of  a 
shipping  board,  which  is  a  feature  of  almost  every  bill  which  has 
been  introduced.    The  only  difference  between  the  board  which  we 
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suggest  and  that  which  is  provided  in  the  Alexander  bill  is  that  we 
suggest  a  board  of  seven,  five  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  the  other  two  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.    I  quite  agree,  and  I  think  the  members  of 
the  committee  quite  agree,  with  the  objections  of  Mr.  Fahey  to-day 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  being 
administrative  omcers,  are  burdened  with  other  duties,  and  it  will 
be  imp<xssible,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  for  them  to  devote  the  nec- 
essary time  to  conduct  the  details  of  the  shipping  board.    We  believe, 
therefore,  the  result  will  probably  be  that  the  two  secretaries  will  be 
able  to  give  perhaps  less  and  less  time  to  the  duties  of  that  board, 
and  that  you  should  have  a  larger  body  than  three  to  have  charge  or 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  work  which  the  board  will  have  to  perform, 
and  we  suggest,  therefore,  a  board  of  seven  instead  of  five,  which  will 
give  five  members  appointed  bj^  the  President. 

Our  second  recommendation  is  that  discretionary  powers  shall  be 
given  to  the  Postmaster  General  to  reduce  the  speed  requirements 
called  for  in  the  mail  act  of  1891  in  trades,  where,  in  his  judgment, 
the  public  welfare  of  the  country  does  not  call  for  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  We  believe  that  there  are  many  trades  in  South  America,  or 
South  Africa,  or  eastern  countries,  where  the  speed  requirements 
called  for  in  the  mail  act  of  1891  are  entirely  in  excess  of  the  actual 
needs  for  mail  service.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  discretionary 
power  be  given  to  the  Postmaster  General  to  reduce  the  speed  re- 
auirements 'to  certain  limits  where,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  wel- 
lare  is  served  by  a  slower  rate  of  speed.  These  lines  can  not  be 
established  without  the  approval  or  without  the  suggestion  from  the 
Postmaster  General.    It  is  left  entirely  in  his  hands. 

The  third  and  the  fourth  main  principles  of  our  bill  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  alluded  to  here  to-day  as  equalization  princi- 
ples.   The  third  is  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing vessels  in  European  countries  and  the  cost  of  constructing  vessels 
in  American  yards,  under  normal  times  and  normal  conditions,  be 
paid  for  by  the  Government.    For  instance,  if  a  vessel  is  to  be  con- 
structed in  a  yard  on  this  side  of  the  water,  the  man  who  proposes 
to  construct  it  must  first  go  to  the  shipping  board  and  submit  his 
plans,  and  they  must  be  approved  hy  the  shipping  board;  he  must 
1    ^'tate  the  service  in  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  used,  and  the  character 
j    of  the  service  must  be  approved  by  the  board,  from  the  standpoint 
I     of  the  public  welfare,  whether  it  is  a  line  of  service,  which  from  the 
I    standpoint   of  the  good  of  the  entire  country,  it  is  desirable  to 
I    have  developed.    Wnen  these  points  have  been  passed  upon  by  the 
/     board,  then  the  construction  is  undertaken  and  the  man  or  the  cor- 
I     poration  who  has  the  ship  to  build  must  show  the  reasonable  differ- 
f     ence  in  the  cost  of  constructing  in  an  American  yard  the  vessel  or 
vessels  which  he  is  building  and  of  an  exactly  similar  ship  or  vessel 
constructed  in  a  European  yard.    If,  for  instance,  it  cost  $500,000 
here  and  it  cost  $400,000  to  build  a  ship  in  England,  the  Govern- 
nient  is,  under  our  bill,  to  make  good  that  difference  of  $100,000. 
That  is  a  difference  in  construction  cost  only,  and  we  believe  with 
the  .standardization  of  types  of  vessels,  and  the  growth  in  the  de- 
mand for  vessel  property  and  the  increased  development  of  our  ship- 
hu']]*\ing  indiistiy,  that  that  difference  will  be  wiped  out. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  pardon  me  just  at  that  point.  Under  the 
ship-registry  act  of  August  18,  1914,  American  citizens  can  purchase 
foreign-built  ships  for  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Bush.  If  the  vessels  are  bought  abroad,  of  course  there  is  no 
equalization  necessary.  It  is  only  necessary  where,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  shipping  board,  it  is  wise  and  desirable  to  have  those  vessels 
built  on  this  side.  The  whole  matter  is  discretionary  and  practically 
left  to  the  shipping  board.  If  the  vessel  is  bought  abroad,  of  course 
it  would  come  in  under  the  act  you  have  just  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  intention  that  a  subsidy  should  be  paid 
bv  the  (lovernment  on  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Bush.  No  ;  only  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  EowE.  On  ships  used  in  the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Bush.  Only  on  ships  used  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  RowK.  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  construction. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  laws  remain  unamended  would  the  ship- 
ping board  in  any  event  be  justified  in  paying  the  diflFerence  in  the 
cost  of  construction  here  and  abroad  when  the  American  citizen  has 
the  privile<re  of  purchasing  his  ship  abroad  if  he  can  buy  it  at  a  less 
price  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Only  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  it  is  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country  to  have  ships  built  in  our  shipyards. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  would  you  think  we  would  be  justi- 
fied in  paying  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  ship 
built  here  and  abroad,  as  a  subsidy,  because  in  the  fancy  of  some 
men  he  might  want  to  build  a  ship  here? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  ever  perma- 
nently reconstruct  the  American  merchant  marine  by  having  aU  of 
your  ships  built  abroad.  I  believe  we  not  only  neea  ships,  but  we 
need  them  built  in  American  shipyards  so  as  to  develop  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  industry,  and  they  should  be  manned  with  Ameri- 
can crews  and  with  American  officers.  I  think  you  will  have  to  have 
those  four  elements  created  in  this  country  before  we  can  reestabM 
our  merchant  marine.  If  our  ships  are  all  to  be  built  abroad,  in 
times  of  national  danger  our  yards  will  not  be  developed  except  as 
ship  repair  yards.  I  think  we  must  take  some  steps,  if  you  are  ffomg 
at  this  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis,  not  only  to  reestaolish 
our  ships  on  the  high  seas  but  to  reestablish  the  i^pbuilding  in- 
dustry.  Our  thought  was  not  to  make  it  mandatory  that  those  ships 
be  built  in  American  yards,  but  to  give  the  board  sufficiently  broad 
powers  so  that  when  they  are  built  on  this  side  the  difference  in  cost 
might  be  made  up  until  that  difference  is  eliminated.  We  believe 
with  the  growth  of  American  shipyards,  with  the  great  supplies  of 
ore  and  coal  in  this  country,  and  the  abilitv  which  Americans  have 
shown  in  countless  other  instances  to  meet  the  competition  of  i^^- 
eign  nations  when  an  article  has  been  standardized,  that  the  diffp 
ence  in  cost  will  gradually  disappear.  The  trouble  to-day  with 
American  shipyards  is  that  you  see  on  one  set  of  stocks  a  merchant 
steamer,  on  the  next  a  ferryboat,  on  the  next  a  towboat,  and  on  the 
next  perhaps  an  excursion  boat.  They  have,  on  the  other  side,  » 
standard  type  of  vessel  which  is  turned  out  by  one  yard,  one  after 
the  other,  on  the  same  patterns  and  where  the  cost  of  construction  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 
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We  have  done  a  great  many  interesting  things  in  this  country. 
We  have  taken  the  automobile,  which  was  invented  and  used  abroad, 
and  have  brought  it  over  here  and  standardized  it,  and  we  are  now 
exporting  to  countries  where  the  automobile  first  made  its  appear- 
ance.    This  is  made  possible  through  the  use  of  American  ma- 
chinery.    It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  liken  ship  construction  to  auto- 
mobile construction,  because  ships  are  a  very  much  larger  article, 
but  with  our  supply  of  coal  and  ore  and  the  ability  and  ingenuity 
of  the  American  people,  which  has  been  shown  in  countless  instances 
to  be  able,  even  with  labor  cost  higher  in  this  country,  to  meet  for- 
eign  competition,  we  believe,  w^ith   a  standardized  article  and   a 
developed  shipbuilding  industry,  that  foreign  competition  can  be 
met  and  we  can  create  an  industry  which  will  not  only  build  ships 
for  ourselves,  but  which  will  build  ships  for  other  nations  of  the 
world  who  have  not  their  own  shipbuilding  facilities.     We  think 
that  this  inequality  is  temporary,  but  if  we  are  to  reestablish  our 
merchant  marine  and  are  to  have  a  shipbuilding  industry  which  will 
go  with  it,  and  which  must  go  with  it,  the  temporary  inequality 
must  be  met  by  some  measure  of  Government  aid. 

The  fourth  provision  in  our  bill  is  the  equalization  in  the  cost  of 
operating.    Now,  we  believe  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  operating 
these  ships  under  such  normal  conditions  as  existed  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  sometimes 
supposed.    It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  cost  of  operating 
American  ships  is  40  per  cent  greater  than  the  cost  of  operating 
foreign  ships.     If  you  figure  the  cost  on  a  percentage  basis  that 
may  be  true,  but  a  percentage  basis  is  a  very  dangerous  basis  to 
follow,  because  the  cost  varies  with  the  type  of  ship,  it  varies  with 
the  trade,  and  it  varies  with  a  great  many  other  things.    An  English 
vessel,  for  instance,  engaged  in  the  trade  between  New  York  and 
f^onth  America,  like  the  Lamport  &  Holt  service,  must  buy  coal 
in  the  same  markets  as  the  American  vessel,  must  purchase  the  same 
^^njrine-room  supplies  and  deck  supplies,  and  must  buy  food  in  the 
same  markets;  and  practically  every  element  in  the  cost  of  oper- 
5>ting  an  American  vessel  and  an  English  vessel  between  New  York 
and  South  America,  or  New  York  and  any  other  countries,  except 
^ages  and  food,  is  identically  the  same  as  the  cost  of  operation  of 
an  American  vessel.     On  the  basis  of  estimates  we  have  been  able 
to  secure   (and  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  consult  with  a  great 
niany  steamship  people)  the  average  difference  in  cost  of  operating 
an  American  vessel,  which  will  cost,  we  will  say,  $500,000  under 
normal  conditions,  such  as.  existed  before  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  an  English  vessel  of  the  same  type,  will  be  from  $10,000  to 
?12.000  a  year.     That  is  a  high  type  of  merchant  vessel,  and  the 
difference  in  cost  of  $10,000  or  $12,000  a  year  is  not  a  very  large 
amount.      Some   people   may    say   the   American   shipowner,    from 
patriotism,  should  pay  that  difference.     But  if  you  consider  that 
vessels  are  usually  not  operated  as  single  units,  but  are  operated  in 
fleets,  and  if  you  take  a  fleet  of  20  or  30  vessels  you  will  find  that 
the  difference  per  vear  in  the  operation  of  such  a  fleet  will  amount 
to  from  $200,000  to  $300,000.    And  that  is  a  very  considerable  sum. 
[''nless  there  is  some  distinct  advantage  to  be  gained  by  operating 
tho^e  ships  under  the  American  flag,  such  as  there  is  at  the  present 
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time,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  owner  of  a  steamship 
should  place  his  vessel  under  the  American  flag  when  he  can  obtain 
equal  advantages  under  the  English  flag  and  make  an  annual  sav- 
ing of  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year  on  each  vessel  which  he 
operates. 

These  four  main  principles  are  the  foundation  of  our  suggestion: 
First,  the  board;  second,  the  power  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
reduce  speed  where,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  welfare  is  served  by 
a  lesser  speed;  third,  a  temporary  equalization  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction; and,  fourth,  the  equalization  of  the  operating  costs. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  this  thin^  go  on  for  all  time,  but  for  a 
limited  period.  We  suggest  that  durmg  10  years'  time  contracts  may 
be  made  to  cover  a  period  of  20  years.  The  reason  we  suggest  the 
10  years  is  because  we  believe  within  that  time  a  very  substantial 
start  will  be  made,  or  more  than  a  start  can  be  made,  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  American  merchant  marine.  We  suggest  that  the 
contracts  run  for  20  years  because  that  is  usually  considered  to  be 
the  average  life  of  a  vessel.  And  we  think  that  anyone  who  con- 
structs a  vessel  under  this  act  should  be  entitled  to  equalization  of 
the  operating  differences  for  the  life  of  that  vessel — ^20  years.  Under 
this  act  the  last  contract  will  expire  within  30  years  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  nothing  can  be  done  under 
the  bill  without  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Shipping  Board  acting 
in  the  public  interests.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  come  forward 
and  say,  "This  is  my  plan:  I  want  to  build  these  ships  and  to  place 
them  in  a  certain  trade."  Unless  he  first  goes  to  the  shipping  board 
and  submits  his  plans  and  obtains  approval  of  the  character  of  the 
service  in  which  the  ships  are  to  be  placed,  he  would  not  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  act.  The  public  interests  are  safeguarded  by 
this  board  appointed  to  i)rotect  the  public  welfare.  We  submit  that 
a  hill  along  these  lines  does  not  afford  a  subsidy  w^hich  will  guarantee 
a  profit  to  the  American  steamship  owners. 

The  gentleman  who  spoke  here  this  morning  picked  out  that  clause 
in  our  bill  and  said  that  it  was  ccmtradictory  to  our  plan  to  provide 
an  equalization  subventitm.  Our  statement  is,  It  does  not  provides 
subsidy  which  will  guarantee  a  profit.  We  do  not  believe  the  Ameri- 
can peoj^le  wish  to  have  steamship  men  guaranteed  a  profit.  We  do 
not  believe  he  is  entitled  to  be  guaranteed  a  profit.  What  we  do  be- 
lieve is  that  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  is  in  accord  with  plac- 
ing the  American  steamship  owner  upon  an  equality,  simply  an 
equality,  with  the  foreign  steamship  owner;  and  the  plan  which 
we  outline  does  not  offer  him  any  profit;  it  merely  places  him,  as 
we  belies  e  he  is  entitled  to  be  placed,  on  an  equality  with  his  for- 
eign conipc^titor.  It  sulistitutes  Government  cooperation  for  Gov- 
ernment comi)etition.  AVe  believe  that  is  the  true  function  of  Gov- 
ernment, to  cooperate  and  aid  and  encourage  private  enterprise,  afid 
it  merely  places  the  owner,  as  I  have  stated,  upon  an  equality  with 
the  foreign  competilor.  And,  if  this  be  done,  we  think  the  coura^ 
and  enterprise  of  the  American  people  will  be  aroused  and  a  sub- 
stantial American  merchant  marine  will  be  created. 

We  submit  the  bill  as  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  a 
great  deal  of  thought  by  men  in  New  York  who  have  given  most  of 
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their  lives  to  business  matters  connected  with  shipping  and  the 
export  of  merchandise.  We  have  also  provided  in  the  bill  that  the 
vessels  may  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  in  time  of  need. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  about  the  construction  of  Government  sup- 
ply ships,  or  colliers.    I  do  not  believe  the  sentiment  of  the  business 
community  of  New  York  or  any  other  part  of  the  country  is  against 
the  theory  of  the  Government  constructing  all  the  vessels  which  are 
needed  by  the  Government  as  colliers  or  supply  ships  for  naval  pur- 
poses or  for  military  purposes.    We  recognize  that  as  a  definite  need 
of  the  Government,  and  I  think  it  will  be  very  strange  and  very 
foolish  if  business  men  object  to  that  proposition.     If  the  present 
bill   can  be  so  changed  that  the  money  to  be  appropriated,  the 
$50,000,000,  be  expended  merely  in  the  construction  of  auxiliary 
vessels  for  the  Navy  or  supply  vessels,  and  those  vessels  be  put 
up  and  leased  to  the  highest  bidder,  we  believe  they  can  be  leased 
readily  two  or  three  at  a  time.    There  will  be  sufficient  competition 
in  this  country  of  100,000,000  people  to  entirely  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  any  combination  of  steamship  owners  controlling  the  rates 
which  will  be  paid.    The  competition  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  an 
adequate  return.    I  do  not  think  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  at 
all  against  the  theory  of  building  such  vessels  as  the  Government 
needs,  providing  they  are  built  to  be  reasonably  useful  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  and  to  allow  the  Government  to  own  them  and  lease 
tliem  to  the  highest  bidders.    We  believe  such  a  plan  will  take  away 
the  fear  in  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the  private  ownership 
and  private  operation  of  vessels,  and  in  the  construction  of  American 
yards  and  of  the  American  investor,  that  he  is  going  to  buy  into  an 
enterprise  or  purchase  American  securities  upon  steamship  property, 
that  ultimately  will  get  into  greater  and  greater  competition  with 
the  Government's  ownership  through  the  taxing  power.    It  is  that 
fundamental  thought  which  we  can  not  get  away  from,  considering 
it  as  we  have  from  all  angles,  that  with  all  the  good  w  ill  and  all 
the  ojood  intentions  that  this  committee  have  in  framing  the  present 
Alexander  shipping  bill,  the  result  of  the  passage  of  that  bill  will  be 
that  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  it  will  prevent  the 
<^onstruction  of  more  ships  than  it  will  bring  into  use,  and  that  the 
^et  result  will  be  a  decrease  and  not  an  increase  of  ships  available 
^^r  the  American  commerce. 

I  have  finished,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  which  I  desire  to 
niake.    And,  as  I  stated  very  briefly  before  luncheon,  we  have  divided 
^nr  presentation  into  four  sections.    Mr.  Franklin  is  to  speak  from 
^'le  standpoint  of  the  steamship  situation  generally.    Mr.  Strauss  has 
already  spoken  from  the  standpoint  of  the  banker's  experience  in  dis- 
Wbuting  American  securities.    Mr.  Luckenbach  wull  speak  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  coastwise  lines.    And  we  have  other  gentlemen  here 
^ho  will  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shippers  themselves,  in- 
terested in  the  shipping  of  our  goods  abroad.    If  there  are  no  ques- 
tions which  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  care  to  ask,  I  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Franklin  follow  me  with  his  statement. 

May  I  say  just  this  one  thing  more:  The  delegations  which  have 
sometimes  come  down  here  from  New  York  to  speak  upon  merchant- 
marine  matters  have  sometimes  been  criticized  because  they  were 
composed  of  representatives  of  foreign  steamship  companies.    I  was 
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conscious  of  that  and  suggested  when  this  delegation  was  composed 
that  we  limit  our  delegation  to  men  who  were  identified  with  lines 
under  the  American  flag  and  to  American  shippers;  and  we  have 
made  this  delegation  as  nearly  American  as  possiole.  You  recognize. 
of  course,  tliat  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  men  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  or  any  seaport  who  are  identified  exclusively  with  the 
A  merican  trade,  unless  it  be  the  coastwise  trade.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men w^ho  have  come  with  us  to-day  are  identified  partially  with  the 
American  trade  and  partially  with  foreign  vessels. 

Mr.  Franklin  is  vice  president  of  tlie  International  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, which  is  the  largest  American  steamship  company,  and  while 
lie  has  a  great  number  of  foreign  vessels  under  the  ownership  of 
that  company  he  has  also  some  of  our  very  best  American  vessels. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  You 
say  you  are  ()])posed  to  the  principle  of  Government  ownership.  Am 
I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Bi'sn.  We  are;  yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  Were  vou  a  member  of  the  committee  that  came 
over  from  New  York  in  1914  and  wanted  the  Government  to  go  into 
the  insurance  business? 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  I  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  Mr.  Seth  Low  was,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  organizations 
represented  here  to-day  were  here  reflecting  their  sentiment  in  the 
matter  of  organizing  a  war-risk  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department 
I  assume  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that  would  be  a  aeparture  from 
your  objection  to  the  (lovemment  going  into  business?  It  would  be, 
in  other  words,  just  as  proper  for  the  Government  to  go  into  the 
steamship  business  as  into  the  insurance  business. 

Mr.  Brsii.  No:  the  insurance  proposition  was  an  emergency  propo- 
sition.   The  war  had  been  started. 

The  Chah^max.  But,  then,  the  principle  does  not  change,  does  it*** 

Mr.  Bush.  There  is  a  principle  which  may  be  applicable  to  a'*^ 
emergency  measure  which  is  entirely  improper  for  the  permanerxt 
reconstruction  of  an  industry  in  this  country.    We  believe  that  \ei^^ 
little,  practically  nothing,  can  l>e  done  to  bring  shipping  relief  in  th»  ^ 
emergency  situation.    AVe  believe  that  the  American  yards  are  ful  5- 
There  are  1,000,000  tons,  as  vou  stated  this  morning,  under  cor'»" 
struction,  and  everything  is  bemg  done  that  is  possible  to  be  don  ^' 
We  believe  the  important  consideration  is  that  some  step  should  b>* 
taken  by  the  (lovernment  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  me**" 
chant  marine  under  private  ownei-ship,  so  that  the  American  own€»r 
can  look  ahead  to  a  period  of  years  where  he  can  see  encouragemeri* 
and  cooperation  and  not  competition :  that,  as  a  permanent  proposi- 
tion along  those  lines,  we  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  principle  oi 
Government  ownership.    To  the  principle  of  the  Government  helping 
out  in  an  emergency  we  are  not  opposed. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  way  it  has  occurred  to  me — I  may  ^ 
wrong  about  it — that  in  that  emergency  you  were  willing  to  waive    j 
the  question  of  the  Government  going  into  the  insurance  businesB    \ 
because  there  were  no  American  companies  ready  to  write  war-riA    V 
insurance ;  but  when  the  Government  undertakes  here  an  initial  step 
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develop  the  American  merchant  marine,  in  the  interests  of  all  of 

I  people,  unfortunately  it  comes  into  competition  with  private  in- 

ests  and  with  established  lines  that  are  afraid  of  competition  by 

J  Government.    And  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not  the  principle 

it  is  in  back  of  this  opposition,  but  it  is  the  conflict  of  views.    That 

the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  not  my  point  of  view,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be  entirely  wrong  myself,  but  that  is  the 

ly  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Bush.  My  point  of  view  is,  and  it  is  our  profound  belief  that 

e  introduction  of  the  principle  of  Government  ownership,  instead 

increasing  the  number  of  ships  which  will  be  brought  to  the 
rvice  of  the  American  commerce  and  industry  will  decrease  the 
imber  of  ships,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  against  it.  In  the  insur- 
ice  proposition  there  was  practically  no  available  insurance  at  that 
me,  and  it  was  an  emergency  which  it  was  quite  proper  for  the  Gov- 
nment  to  meet.  The  Governments  of  other  nations  had  done  the 
me  thing,  under  the  same  conditions  and  at  the  same  time.  I  think 
le  principles  are  absolutely  different. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  principle  is  the  same,  but  the  occasion 
■  invoking  it  may  be  different.  Of  course,  in  response  to  that  same 
?mand  we  passed  the  ship-registry  act.  I  was  the  author  of  the  pro- 
sion  in  the  Panama  Canal  act  providing  for  the  admission  of  for- 
gn-built  ships  to  American  registry  if  not  more  than  five  years  old, 
id  when  the  ship-registry  act  removed  that  provision  and  also  gave 
le  President  power  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  existing  law  with 
fference  to  the  watch  officers  on  those  ships,  that  was  also  m  response 
'  the  demand  on  the  part  of  business  interests  of  New  York,  showing 
lat  there  has  been  quite  a  desire  on  our  part  to  respond  to  every 
asonable  suggestion  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
ork  and  other  business  interests  of  New  York.  And  we  were  con- 
ioiis,  at  the  same  time,  that  when  we  were  projecting  a  measure  in 
le  interests  of  all  of  the  people  we  would  run  up  against  certain 
'ivate  interests. 

Would  your  organization  be  willing  to  support  this  bill  if  there 
a  limitation  placed  in  section  8,  under  which  the  Government  might 
>erate  ships?  I  want  to  get  your  viewpoint.  I  want  to  know  if  you 
e  s<)  opposed  to  this  proposition  that  you  would  rather  all  legisla- 
)n  should  fail  unless  you  can  get  your  bill  enacted  into  law?  Sup- 
>se  you  fix  it  at  10  years,  a  reasonable  time.  I  do  not  want  Govern- 
ent-owned  shipping  and  control — that  is,  the  management  of 
ips — any  more  than  you  do. 
Mr.  Bush.  I  think,  as  I  attempted  to  say  before,  that  the  sentiment 

the  business  community  of  New  York  and  of  all  parts  of  the 
untry  will  agree  to  the  construction  of  any  number  of  ships,  whether 
is  50  or  whether  it  is  150,  that  the  Government  may  require  for  its 
■n  naval  or  military  service ;  and  I  think  that  is  an  entirely  sen- 
ile and  sound  proposition.  When  these  ships  have  been  con- 
ucted  we  do  not  think  that  even  the  threat  or  power  to  bring  them 
to  competition  with  private  effort  should  be  permitted.  Our 
ought  is  that  the  mere  threat  of  a  possibility  of  Government  com- 
tition  will  so  impress  the  investor  of  this  country  that  it  will  make 
impossible  for  the  steamship  men  of  New  York  or  any  other  city  to 
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get  the  necessary  funds  to  go  into  the  steamship  business,  and  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  that  the  shipper  of  the  country  instead  of 
being  supplied  with  additional  tonnage  will  be  prevented  from  get- 
ting tonnage  which  would  ordinarily  come  to  their  service. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bush,  suppose  section  8  were  stricken  out 
of  this  bill  and  the  shipping  board  would  build  or  purchase  ships 
and  offer  them  for  charter,  what  power  would  there  be  in  this  board 
to  compel  a  rate  tliat  would  be  reasonable  and  avoid  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment unless  in  some  form  the  power  is  reserved,  as  in  section  8 
or  in  some  other  way  i 

Mr.  Bush.  The  power,  I  think,  which  would  come  to  the  service 
of  the  Government  is  the  ordinary  power  of  business  competition. 
Under  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  you  can  not  build  more  than 
50  serviceable  ships.    It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
to  our  organization,  that  if  50  ships  be  constructed,  all  American 
ships,  and  are  oilered  under  charter  to  the  highest  bidder — ^not  50 
at  one  time,  but  two  or  three  at  a  time,  as  the  case  mav  be — that  in 
a  country  with  100.000,000  people,  with  0,800,000  tons  of  tonnage  in 
the  coastwise  trade  and  with  the  constant  demand  for  tonnage  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  theie  will  not  be  many  competitors  for  those 
ships,  and  that  the  (iovernment  will  i-ec^ive  not  a  low  return,  but 
even  in  noi'mal  conditi(ms  a  very  fair  return  upon  their  ships,  pro- 
viding they  are  built  in  such  way  as  to  be  commercially  useful.    If 
they  are  built  as  colliers  with  all  the  ornamental  machinery  for 
handling  coal,  they  would  not  be  a  business  proposition,  but  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  have  ships  constructed  in  such  a  wav  that  they 
can  be  converted  into  merchant  ships  or  auxiliary  vessels  I  am  in- 
formed by  competent  people:  and  if  that  is  so,  I  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  amply  protected  by  the  ordinary  competitive  con- 
ditions in  their  use. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  say  if  this  $50,000,000 
was  invested  in  the  construction  of  ships  by  the  shipping  board  that 
there  would  be  no  trouble  to  charter  them  to  private  persons,  firms, 
or  corporations  at  a  rate  that  would  protect  the  Government,  proride 
for  insurance,  depreciation,  etc. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  even  under  normal  conditions,  considering  the 
low  rate  of  interest  for  which  the  Government  can  get  its  monev,that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  return  for  the  use  o{  those 
ships  which  will  protect  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  will  be  a  healthy  demand.  Then, 
if  that  is  true,  do  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  enact  this  bill  into 
law  if  section  8  is  stricken  out? 

Mr.  Bush.  No  ;  I  believe  the  mere  inclusion 

The  Chairman.  I  say  if  it  is  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  read  the  bill  with  a  great  deal  of  care  more 
than  once,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say  without  further  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  section  which  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  corporation,  and,  in  a  certain  contingency,  the  operation 
of  the  ships  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Bush.  From  my  recollection  of  the  bill — I  do  not  like  to  be 
put  on  record  as  approving  the  bill  as  a  whole — ^with  that  section 
out  and  without  going  through  it  again  more  carefully,  it  would 
provide  merely  for  the  Government  to  build  the  ships  for  auxiliary 
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purposes  and  to  offer  them  for  charter,  to  which  there  will  be  no 
objection. 

The  Chairman.  Those  provisions  are  incorporated  in  section  8? 

Mr..  Bush.  Yes ;  that  is  my  remembrance,  although  I  am  speak- 
ingentirely  from  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  it,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mistake 
about  it : 

Sec.  8.  That  the  board  hereby  created,  if  in  its  judj^ent  Huch  action  iH  nc(;eM- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  may  form  under  the  hiws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  corporation  or  corporations  witli  capital 
stock  in  such  amount  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  such  capital  nUH^k,  liowever,  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  made  by  this  act,  whose  object  shall  be 
the  purchase,  construction,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  merchant 
vessels  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  with  foreign  countries  and 
with  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  or  tlie  islands  of  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  Tutuila,  and  the  chartering;  or 
leasing  of  vessels  for  such  purposes  and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
may  subscribe  to  and  purchase  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of 
soch  corporation  or  corporations. 

Mr.  Bush.  In  principle,  with  the  elimination  of  that  section,  and 
i  with  the  elimination  of  the  sections  controlling  the  rates  ana  the 
licensing  of  ships,  as  I  recollect  the  bill,  I  think  we  would  agree. 

Mr.  Stbnes.  Tou  do  not  think  that  the  Government  ought, 
through  this  board,  in  any  way  to  control  the  rates  or  regulate  them? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  (Govern- 
ment could  regulate  rates  in  the  interests  of  the  shipper  and,  at  the 
same  time,  assure  the  shippers  that  they  will  be  placed  at  no  disad' 
vantage  with  the  shippers  of  foreign  nations.  We  believe  that  it  is 
an  exceedingly  dangerous  principle. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Some  witness  here  the  other  day  testified  that  the 

(rates  on  every  line  had  been  increased  from  100  to  as  high  as  about 
1,000  per  cent,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  the  Panama  Steamship 
I     Line,  upon  which  line  the  rates  had  not  been  increased. 
I        The  Chairman.  Not  onlv  on  that  line,  but  the  rates  have  not  been 
I     increased  from  New  York  to  Panama  bv  any  line. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  From  New  York  to  Cofon  ? 
1        The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  Colon- 

f        Mr.  Byrnes.   To  which  port  the  Panania  Steai/ijjhjp  Line  g^^efe'. 
j     po  you  not  think  that  the  regulation  by  the  Govi^rrjmfrnt  in  that 
!     instance,  merely  by  having  this  line  in  operation,  hag  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  shipper?  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  think  tl^at  was  the  controlling  influence:  I 
think  the  controlling  influence  war;  the  overland  rail  linefe.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  comparatively  insignificant  op^^rationfc  of  the  Pajiaifia 
Steamship  Line,  when  we  con?idfrr  the  va»5t  torjnag*;  l>»eCw«fn  th«;  f^«t 
and  west  coasts.  wa=  tLe  coijtrolling  influ«fn'^;e.  I  think  the  lin«« 
operating  between  the  ea*^  and  w*<5i  coasts  <x;njpe]i«i  ih^r-m  X/j  khffu 
the  rates  down.  becaiii*r  if  tb^ry  did  not  ke«?p  Xh^ju  down  the  {f^y>dt 
could  be  moved  overland  by  mJL  I  xiAnk  that  wae  tr^e  coniroJJinjr 
influence-     I  think  it  wa*  col'. petition  tliat  did  that. 

ilr.  Byrnes.  TTae  rat^  froir-  here  to  OJ^/n-  theri-  wenr  rj<A  in'.r^sa*^ 
because  of  the  fact  of  the  infl-^ence  of  railroad  rateg  and  n^x  W^uwr 
of  the  existmce  of  the  Pait»ma  SUsairjsijip  Line? 
Mr.  BrsH.  The  rat^c  betw^iPTj  }^f^  and  C<^>xi :  ye€- 
Mr.  Byrnes.  That  Ie  aU  I  rtAt^ 
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Mr.  Bush.  The  question,  I  think,  raised  by  the  chairman  was  the 
rates  between  the  east  and  the  west  coasts. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  statement  that  he  made  was  to  Colon.  Do  you 
think  that  the  fact  that  the  Panama  Line  was  in  operation  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Bush.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  the  shipments  to  Colon 
are  insignificant,  and  that  the  Government's  operations  there  were 
a  sufficient  regulating  force.  I  think  the  Government  program  of 
$50,000,000  for  the  construction  of  vessels  to  regulate  tne  rates  of 
the  world  when  Great  Britain  alone  has  between  4,000  and  5,000 
ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  under  normal  conditions — I  think 
the  program  of  $50,000,000  entirely  inadequate  to  do  the  same  thinff 
which  the  Panama  Canal  Line  operating  between  New  York  and 
a  comparatively  insignificant  port  like  Colon  did  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  believe  there  should  be  no  regulation  by  any 
board  or  commission? 

Mr.  BugH.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  dangerous  program. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  it  is  dangerous  for  the  railroads  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  is  an  entirely  different  proposition,  be- 
cause there  you  have  the  entire  control  of  the  railroads  under  the 
American  Government.    In  the  operation  of  ships  you  can  not  bring 
the  world's  shipping  under  the  control  of  the  American  Government 
And  if  you  create  conditions  here  which  make  it  more  costly  to 
operate  ships  to  and  from  American  ports,  the  shipowner  is  quite 
different  from  the  railroad.     The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  in- 
stance, can  not  tear  up  its  tracks  and  move  its  operations  to  some 
other  sphere  of  influence;  it  must  haul  freight  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  whether  the  rates  are  profitable  or  not.    The  steamship 
owner,  if  you  create  conditions  which  make  it  unprofitable  for  the 
ships  to  operate  in  the  American  trade,  can  go  into  any  trade  in  the 
world,  and  the  result  will  be  the  ships  may  go  to  other  trades  ami 
the  shippers  of  this  country  will  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  shipping 
board,  having  at  heart  the  development  of  an  American  mercnant 
marine,  would  create  conditions  that  would  be  burdensomet 

Mr.  Bush.  If  you  put  into  the  mind  of  the  marine  investor  that  if 
he  invests  in  privately-owned  ship  securities  he  is  going  ultimately 
to  meet  with  the  competition  of  the  Government,  you  are  going  to 
prevent  the  American  investors  from  coming  to  the  relief  of  the 
shippers  and  providing  ships.  As  an  illustration  I  would  like  to 
cite  mv  own  experience  in  a  case  which  I  think  is  parallel.  The 
Bush  iTerminal  Co.  is  intei-ested,  among  other  things,  in  a  series  of 
piers.  We  started  to  build  quite  a  series  of  piers,  and  our  plan  was 
to  ^o  on  and  construct  a  great  many  more.  At  that  time  the  city 
of  New  York  was  building  piers  on  Manhattan  Island  for  the  ic- 
commodation  of  passenger  lines.  Just  about  the  time  we  finished 
our  present  construction  the  city  of  New  York  went  down  md 
bought  quite  an  amount  of  territory  near  us  and  commenced  the 
policy  of  building  piers  for  the  accommodation  of  freight  vesseU 
At  that  time  I  had  under  contract  quite  a  lar^  amount  of  other 
property  in  New  York  where  I  intended  to  build  oUier  piers,  end 
I  had  paid  money  down  on  the  purchase  of  the  property.  I  ex- 
celled my  contract  and  stopped  pier  construction.    That  may  have    . 
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been  my  own  individual  action,  but  all  over  the  hjtrbor  there  have 
been  practically  no  piers  constructed  by  private  pier  owners  since 
the  time  when  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  commenced 
the  polic;^  to  build  piers  to  take  care  of  freight  commerce.    The  city 
of  New  \  ork  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  need  successfully.    It  has 
spent  vast  sums  of  money  for  the  building  of  subways,  and  it  has 
not  been  in  a  financial  position,  and  other  things  have  come  up  to 
divert  the  interest  of  the  officials  of  New  York  from  the  construction 
of  further  piers.    The  result  has  been  that  for  a  period  of  nearly  10 
years  pier  construction  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still.   Ihe  city  of  New  York  is  now  building  three  piers  in  Brook- 
lyn, with  that  exception  their  entire  construction  program  has  been 
the  reconstruction  of  old  piers  in  New  York  and  the  turning  of 
three  or  four  old  piers  into  one  larger  pier.    But  that  has  not  added 
anything  to  the  accommodations  for  snipping.    The  result  has  been 
that  private  pier  construction  has  stopped;  I  have  stopped  and 
every  other  pier  owner  in  New  York  has  stopped  building,  while  the 
commerce  in  New  York  has  grown,  and,  very  much  to  my  surprise, 
I  find  I  have  benefited,  because  the  money  which  can  be  derived  from 
piers  has  been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  for  the  reason  that 
no  one  can  provide  enough  capacity.    The  result  is  that  the  com-, 
merce  of  New  York  and  the  commerce  of  this  country  is  bearing  the 
burden  of  paying  the  increased  price  of  piers.    Pier  rents  would  not 
have  increased  so  greatly  if  a  normal  construction  program  under 
private  ownership  had  gon  on.    I  think  that  is  a  reasonably  parallel 
ca^  where  the  same  principle  is  involved. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  done  very  little,  and  the  construction 
of  vessels  imder  the  administration  bill  would  do  very  little;  but  the 
mere  fear  put  into  the  minds  of  the  private  pier  owners  that  they 
can  not  compete  with  the  taxing  power  has  paralyzed  pier  con- 
struction in  New  York,  and  the  commerce  of  New  York  has  suffered 
I     because  of  that  fact.    And  I  believe  the  same  thing  would  result  if 
{     you  put  into  the  minds  of  the  American  investors  that  they  must 
.]     meet  competition  with  Government  money  if  they  buy  securities  of 
i     privately  owned  steamship  companies. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  the  mere  threat  would  do  it,  and  I  there- 
I  fore  conclude  in  your  opinion  that  the  investors  who  are  now  build- 
I  inff  this  unusual  number  of  ships  in  this  country  do  not  even  con- 
:  sider  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  with  the  backing  of  the  adminis- 
tration, as  a  threat  that  it  will  be  passed.  Is  that  it? 
;  Mr.  Bush.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  consider  that.  I  consider  that  the 
/  construction  program  which  is  now  going  on  is,  as  Mr.  Fahey  has 
stated,  in  most  cases  the  building  of  tonnage  absolutely  required  by 
«tablished  services.  There  have  been  very  few  new  services  estab- 
lished, except  such  as  stated  here  to-day  by  Mr.  Gibboney,  which 
were  purely  a  speculative  development  because  of  war  conditions 
find  the  unusual  profits  which  are  offering.  Certain  lines  which  have 
^ablished  services,  which  need  additional  vessels,  are  building  those 
Vessels,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  large  construction  program  or  of 
^nv  plant  which  is  in  process  of  being  enlarged. 

ilr.  Bruckner.  Do  you  think  if  New  York  City  had  built  those 
piers  which  you  state  that  your  rates  would  have  been  cheapened? 
Mr.  Bush.  If  New  York  City  had  built  the  piers? 
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RUCKNER.  Yes;  the  piers  that  they  contemplated  building 
words,  do  you  think  private  capital  could  not  compete  wit) 


Mr.  Bruckn 
In  other 
New  York  City? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  private  capital  woul< 
attempt  to  compete  with  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  How  about  municipal  ferry  of  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  operation  of  the  municipal  ferry  in  New  York  L 
a  perfect  illustration.  It  was  started  for  Staten  Island  and  Soutl 
Brooklyn — those  territories  which  could  not  be  served  by  subways- 
but  the  result  has  been  that  the  several  lines  of  the  Union  Ferry  Co 
have  been  taken  off  because  they  feared  the  competition  of  public 
money.  And  the  communities  and  water  fronts* which  were  formerly 
served  by  those  ferries  are  now  without  a  service.  That  is  another 
exact  illustration  of  the  point  which  I  make. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  judgment  the  people  of  New  York  will 
never  come  into  their  own  imtiTthey  can  own  the  terminals  there. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  And  then  they  will  not  get  half  of  what  they  are 
entitled  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Buair.  But  3^ou  have  here  an  entirely  different  proposition.  I 
am  not  standinoj  here  as  a  shipper,  for  I  think  the  only  reason  I  was 
appointed  chairman  of  this  committee  is  that  I  have  no  financial 
interest  in  vessel  property;  I  have  not  a  dollar  invested  in  steamship 
lines,  but  I  am  immediately  brought  in  contact  with  them.  If  I 
were  standing  here  as  a  shipper,  and  you  said  the  United  States 
Government  might  supply  all  the  ships  necessary,  running  up  to 
several  billions  of  dollars,  I  might  say,  without  any  regard  to  my 
interests  as  a  citizen  and  a  taxpayer,  that  such  an  investment  might 
meet  the  requirements.  The  fundamental  objection,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  that  you  start  out  to  do  a  bi^  thing  and  you  do  a  little  thing.  You 
start  out  to  revive  the  American  merchant  marine  and  you  build 
$50,000,000  worth  of  ships,  which  would  be  a  fly  spot  on  the  map. 

The  Chairman.  Would  vou  favor  this  bill  if  it  were  increased  to  a 
billion  dollars?  Is  it  the  amount  to  which  you  object  which  ^^ 
propose  to  invest  at  the  start? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  am  personally  opposed  to  the  principle  of  bringing 
the  Government  into  competition  with  private  effort.  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  is  the  function  of  the  Government.  I  think  the  function 
of  the  Government  is  cooperation  with  private  effort.  But,  as  I  have 
stated,  if  I  were  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  shipper  without 
any  regard  to  my  interest  as  a  citizen  and  a  taxpayer,  I  would  say  my 
interests  would  be  fully  served  whether  by  a  Government-owned  ship 
or  a  private-owned  ship;  but  I  would  not  want  the  Government  to 
go  into  a  competition  which  would  deprive  me  of  the  services  of 
privately  owned  ships  and  then  not  fully  supply  my  needs. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  ballot  No.  2  in  the  referencium,  the  munber 
of  votes  given  on  the  establishment  of  a  merchant  marine 

Mr.  Bush.  I  am  not  speaking  for  that  chamber;  I  am  speakmg 
for  the  (^hamber  of  (\)nimerce  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  I  am  wondering  how  your  chamber  of 
commerce  would  stand  on  this  proposition : 

The  committee  recommends  the  creation  of  a  Federal  shipping 
board  to  investigate  and  re])ort  to  Congress  concerning  the  naviga- 
tion la^ys,  and  to  have  full  jurisdiction,  under  the  law,  m  all  matters 
pertaining  to  overseas  transportation. 
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The  vote  was  639  in  favor  of  the  recommendation  and  116  votes 
opposed. 

ifr.  Bush,  I  do  not  know  how  our  chamber  voted  upon  that  refer- 
endum ;  but  I  do  know  the  chamber  has  voted  in  favor  of  a  shipping 
board.    And  it  is  a  part  of  our  bill.    I  do  not  think  that  we  are  even 
a  member  of  that  association,  are  we? 
Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Mr.  Bush.  But  our  own  bill  contains  a  provision  in  favor  of  a  ship- 
ping board. 

The  Chairman.  A  meat  deal  like  our  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission when  it  was  first  organized,  which  did  not  have  any  power. 
But  we  have  been  giving  it  power  during  the  last  10  or  15  years.  We 
just  thought  we  would  avoid  this  hiatus  by  starting  this  board  off 
with  power  to  exercise  control ;  and  it  must  be  exercised  wisely,  be- 
cause I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not  practicable  for  that  board  to 
make  rates  in  the  foreign  trade,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  But  are 
you  opposed  to  this  proposition  which  was  put  up  to  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States: 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  should  be  legislation  abolishing  de- 
ferred rebates  and  providing  for  supervision  of  rates  by  the  Federal  shipping 
board,  with  requirements  for  filing  with  the  board  schedules  of  rates  and  aU 
agreements  with  oversea  lines? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  are  opposed  to  a  regulation  of  rates.  We  believe 
you  are  nursing  a  very  delicate  child  here;  and  we  do  not  want  to 
see  it  put  on  corsets  until  it  has  grown  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  vote  seems  to  have  been  601  in  favor  of  the 
recommendation  and  130  opposed. 

Mr.  Bush.  We  are  not  a  member  of  that  body  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  your 
position  is  at  variance  with  the  great  commercial  organizations  of 
the  United  States  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Bush.  We  are  on  that  point ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  on  this  proposition: 

The  committee  recommends  that  Federal  licenses  should  be  taken  out  by  lines, 
domestic  and  foreign,  engaged  in  shipping  between  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

I  understand  you  are  opposed  to  that,  and  that  you  reflect  the 
sentiment  of  the  Chamber  oi  Commerce  of  New  York.  The  vote  on 
that  proposition  was  610  votes  in  favor  of  the  proposition  and  120 
votes  opposed. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  call  you  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  expressed  an  opinion  contrary  to  that.  We  have  stated 
that  the  chamber  believes  that  the  provision  requiring  the  licensing 
of  all  vessels  trading  from  all  ports  of  the  United  States  should  not 
he  enacted  without  more  careful  study  and  a  more  complete  estimate 
of  the  probable  consequences  to  the  trade  of  this  country.  Any  pro- 
vision which  may  make  it  more  costly  or  difficult  to  operate  vessels 
from  and  to  the  ports  of  this  country  burdens  the  entire  commerce  of 
the  country. 

And  then  we  go  on  and  point  out : 

The  farmers  of  the  West,  for  instance,  must  sell  their  grain  in  competition 
with  the  growers  of  Argentina.  Any  burden  upon  shipping  from  American 
ports  wliich  can  not  be  equally  imposed  upon  shipping  from  Argentina  will,  in 
the  end,  be  borne  by  those  who  produce  in  this  country  the  conHno<lities  which 
dust  be  sold  abroad  in  competition  with  those  of  other  countries. 
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Our  statement  is  not  that  we  are  against  that;  but  we  are  again 
this  enactment  without  more  careful  study  and  more  complete  est 
mates  of  what  it  will  probably  do,  not  so  much  to  the  steamship  me 
but  to  the  shippers  and  producers  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  this  provisio 
applies  to  foreign  vessels  trading  at  our  ports  the  same  as  to  Amer 
can  vessels. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  provide  for  foreign  vessels  tradin 
from  competitive  ports  like  Argentine  or  India  to  England. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  a  few  years  ago  we  reported  from  thi 
committee  a  bill  which  provided  that  any  vessels  operating  in  vioh 
tion  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  might  be  excluded  from  our  port 
under  penalties.  It  was  said  if  that  bill  were  enacted  into  law  tha 
those  foreign  ships  would  not  trade  from  American  ports  unless  w 
permitted  them  to  do  so  on  their  own  terms  and  in  violati<m  of  la\^ 
I  imagine  there  would  be  a  great  diminution  of  the  tonnage  of  th 
world  if  it  were  not  that  they  had  the  privilege  of  trading  to  on: 
American  ports.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  these  foreign  lines  an 
supported  largely  by  their  profits  in  trading  to  American  ports. 

Mr.  Bush.  The  commerce  of  this  countrv  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
porta nt  item. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  think  they  would  rather  obey  the  law 
than  to  let  the  ships  rot. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bush.  They  may  obey  the  laws,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  if  anv 
burdens  are  placed  there  which  will  increase  their  cost,  that  burden 
is  going  to  be  borne  by  the  man  who  produces  things  in  this  country 
which  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  other  countries. 

The  Chair:man.  If  this  board  is  composed  of  men  such  as  you  and 
I  think  should  compose  the  board,  I  imagine  they  would  have  due 
regard  for  tlie  interests  of  all  the  American  people  in  this  matter; 
and,  while  they  are  vested  with  large  powers  under  the  bill,  that  thev 
would  exercise  those  powers  only  to  correct  abuses  and  not  to  impose 
hardships  upon  anybody.  That  would  be  my  conception  of  tneir 
duties. 

Mr.  Bush.  Might  I  point  out  one  possibility?  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly shown  that  the  pi-essure  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  is 
always  against  any  advance  in  rates,  whether  it  he  legitimate  or  not 
The  pressure  of  public  opinion  was  against  any  increase  of  the  rates 
of  the  railroads  until  after  years  of  trial  it  was  brought  home  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  the  people  that  they,  the 
people  themselves,  were  suffering  because  the  railroads  were  not 
operating  on  a  more  profitable  basis. 

Now,  if  you  will  conceive  what  would  very  frequently  happen  to 
be  the  case,  an  advancing  rate  market  and  the  board  had  establishetl 
a  rate,  we  will  say,  of  $1,  through  a  shortage  of  vessels,  perhaps  due 
to  war,  or  some  other  temporary  condition,  the  world  s  rates  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  where  tonnage  could  be  more  profitably  employe*] 
in  some  other  trade  besides  the  American  trade,  say  at  a  rftte  of  Jl-'^ 
or  $1.50.  The  question  would. then  be  with  the  steamship  owner: 
Shall  I  use  my  vessel  in  the  more  profitable  trade  or  can  I  persuade 
the  shipping  board  to  agree  to  advance  the  rate  where  it  will  put  me 
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on  an  equality  with  other  trades  ?  The  pressure  of  public  opinion 
is  always  against  an  advance  of  that  feind  Jind  it  is  very  slow 
to  take  effect.  The  result,  in  all  probabiuty,  would  be  that 
ft  substantial  amount  of  tonnage  would  be  diverted  from  the 
American  trade,  just  as  it  has  been  diverted  from  our  coastwise 
trade.  Many  of  our  vessels  which  were  formerly  engaged  in  trade 
between  the  east  and  west  coasts  have  gone  into  the  foreign 
trade  because  they  can  now  make  more  money  there;  and  if  that 
operation  brought  about  a  condition  where  it  was  more  profitable  to 
operate  ships  in  'the  foreign  trade  than  in  the  American  trade,  the 
result  would  be  that  this  country  would  pay  the  cost.  That  is  one 
of  the  fears  we  have  of  a  license.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
time  will  come  when  a  certain  amount  of  Government  regulation  can 
be  judiciously  and  wisely  put  in  force,  but  to  start  regulating  an 
industry  which  you  have  not  created  and  with  very  little  experience 
here  in  this  country  as  to  what  is  a  wise  regulation,  seems  to  us  to 
be  an  unsound  proposition,  looking  at  it  strictly  as  a  business  propo- 
sition. You  should  first  get  your  merchant  marine  and  establish  it 
on  the  high  seas,  and  then  when  inequalities  develop  regulate  them, 
but  do  not  regulate  it  off  of  the  high  seas  before  you  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  we  made  the  blunder  with  reference 
to  the  railroads.  If  we  had  enacted  the  law  30  years  ago  vesting  m 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  supervise  the  issu- 
ance of  stocks  and  bonds  by  the  railroad  companies,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  to-day  for  an  increase  of  rates. 
Mr.  Bush.  Possibly  that  is  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  lock  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen;  we  want  the  regulation  to  go  along  with  the  up- 
building of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  might  also  call  your  attention,  along  the  same  line, 
to  the  fact  that  the  practical  result  of  the  various  regulations  which 
have  been  established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
l^een  that  no  new  mileage  has  been  built. 

The  Cfiairman.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  There  has  not 
been  the  demand  for  new  mileage  that  there  was  formerly. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  our  great  western  country  is  suffering  because 
new  mileage  is  not  constructed.  New  mileage  has  only  been  created, 
|U'  largely  created,  by  established  lines  which  had  an  established  earn- 
ing power  and  which  could  sell  their  securities.  That  has  been  the 
result  of  the  situation,  though  I  prefer  not  to  be  (Jrawn  into  a  dis- 
<'ussion  of  it,  because  I  think  much  of  the  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  been  eminently  wise  and  successful, 
still  at  the  same  time  it  was  established  after  we  had  created  our 
transportation  system. 

The  (.'hairman.  The  difficulties  of  the  West — and  I  am  more  fa- 
niiliar  with  the  conditions  there  than  I  am  in  the  East — with  the  Rock 
Island,  the  Frisco,  and  these  other  lines  have  not  grown  out  of  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  have  reasonable  rates,  but  on  account  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  roads  by  stockjobbing  concerns. 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  quite  a  different  proposition;  that  has  nothing 
io  do  with  the  proposition  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Hadley.  You  say  you  estimate  50  ships  can  be  built  for 
$50,000,000,  serviceable  and  merchantable  ships? 
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Mr.  Bnsii.  I  am  estimating  roughly  that  10,000-ton  ships  would 
cost  $100  a  ton.  • 

Mr.  Hadley.  Taking  that  as  a  basis,  are  you  able  to  state,  referring 
to  the  third  provision  in  this  bill,  11865—5  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it — in  the  matter  of  construction  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  construction  here  and  abroad  of  a  type  of  ship  that  you  have 
in  mind — for  50  ships? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  bill,  if  passed,  would  be  oper- 
ative, or  would  need  to  be  operative  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  mean  under  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Bush.  XTnder  normal  conditions,  I  think,  after  the  war  it 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  attempt  to  prophesy  what  it  will 
be.  I  think  one  pei*son's  opinion  would  be  as  ^ood  as  the  opinion 
of  anybody  else;  but,  I  say,  after  our  shipbuilding  industry  de- 
velops it  is  going  to  decrease  the  cost  very  much,  and  if  we  can  build 
up  our  shipbuilding  industry  it  will  not  only  create  something  for 
building  ships  for  ourselves,  but  we  will  build  ships  for  other  nations 
of  the  world.  There  are  many  countries  who  do  not  have  ship- 
building yards  who  would  come  to  us  for  the  construction  of  their 
ships,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  at  proper  prices. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  P.  A.  S.  FRAHKLERT,  OF  NEW  TOBB;  BECEIVEB 
OF  THE  INTESNATIONAI  MEBCANTHE  MABINE  CO.  AND 
PBESIDENT  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  TKANSFOBT  CO.,  OF  WEST 
VIKOINIA. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  the  owners 
and  operators  of  American-da^  steamers  as  well  as  foreign-flag 
steamers,  and  as  practical  men  in  the  shipping  business  we  would 
most  heartily  welcome  the  United  States  taking  any  action  which 
would  tend  to  reestablish  the  American  flag  on  the  high  seas  in  the 
foreim  trade  and  commerce.   The  importance  of  the  import  and  ex- 

f)ort  business  of  the  United  States  is  such  that  they  certainlv  should 
lave  an  important  merchant  marine  of  their  own  to  carry  tdeir  own 
products. 

We,  however,  feel  that  this  bill  does  not  deal  either  with  the  pres- 
ent emergency  nor  does  it  create  a  practical  policy  for  the  upbuild- 
ins:  of  the  American  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade. 

vVe  also  fear  that  anything  bordering  on  Government  ownership 
or  Government  operation  will  destroy  the  incentive  of  the  individual 
and  the  corporation  to  enter  the  shipping  business. 

We  further  feel  that  the  building  up  of  an  efficient  American  mer- 
chant marine  can  not  be  done  by  the  construction  of  any  specific 
number  of  ships.  It  should  he  some  general  policy,  which  "would  be 
creative  of  ships  for  general  purposes  built  in  the'  United  States,  in 
order  to  gradually  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  in  the  United 
States  versus  foreign  countries. 

As  far  as  the  board  proposed  by  the  bill  is  concerned,  we  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  hoard.  We  feel  that  this  board  should 
have  certain  definite  instructions  and  that  it  should  be  in  charge  of 
and  given  jurisdiction  over  the  administration  of  all  the  laws  of 
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the  United  States  pertaining  to  shipping.  We  feel  that  this  board 
should  investigate  thoroughly  the  present  conditions,  laws,  rules,  and 
r^ulations  and  theh  make  their  recommendations  as  to  the  best 
course  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

We  consider  that  the  bill.  No.  450,  providing  for  a  board,  which 
your  committee  introduced  after  a  very  careful  investigation  of  all 
the  shipping  conditions,  is  a  very  fair  bill.  We  feel  that  there  might 
be  some  slight  modifications  as  to  the  control  over  rates  that  the 
board  would  have  immeditelv  before  they  had  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  thoroughly  studying  the  situation  and  becoming  conversant 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  bill  H.  R.  450? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Bill  450. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  which  I  introduced  in  this  Congress? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  you  introduced.  This  problem  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  of  tne  railroads.  It  is  a  question  of  a  local  prob- 
lem versus  this,  which  is  an  international  trade  problem.  It  would 
be  a  very  difficult  thing,  we  feel,  for  any  board  to  undertake  to  dic- 
tate the  rates  of  freight  for  foreign  commerce  when  you  have  nol; 
safficient  ships  to  carry  all  of  your  own  commerce.  When  you  make 
a  law  or  a  rule  or  a  regulation  for  railroads,  it  falls  equally  upon 
them  all,  it  falls  equally  upon  all  the  carriers  interested  m  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  business.  But  if  you  make  a  law,  a  rule,  or  a 
regulation  in  the  international  trade  that  does  not  apply  to  other 
countries  that  are  in  competition  with  this  country  m  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  and  thereby  place  any  burden  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  that  is  not  at  the  same  time  placed  on 
the  commerce  of  other  countries  with  which  you  are  competing,  you 
are  putting  a  handicap  on  your  own  trade  and  commerce. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  ii  the  rates  were  regulated  or  dictated  that 
the  shippers  would  suffer  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Ifteamers.  The 
tramp  steamer  is  the  great  regulator  of  rates  on  the  bulk  traffic  and 
the  bulk  traffic  brings  a  large  number  of  steamers  to  the  ports.  The 
merchants  of  this  country  depend  largely  upon  the  regular  line 
steamers  for  their  regular  trades.  If  you  are  going  to  regulate  the 
rates  of  freight  on  regular  line  steamers  and  not  on  the  tramp 
steamers,  you  will  gradually  drive  out  the  regular  line  steamers,  and 
I  think  all  of  the  merchants  of  the  country  will  tell  you  that  what 
they  particularly  need  are  the  regular  services  upoU' which  they  can 
rely  and  with  which  they  can  make  contracts  covering  a  period,  so 
that  they  can  sell  their  goods  for  six  months  or  a  year  ahead  of  time 
rnd  make  a  contract  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  read  the  recommendations  of  this  com* 
mittee  following  the  investigation  of  the  shipping  combine  under 
House  resolution  587,  out  of  which  this  bill  H.  R.  450  grew,  you  would 
see  that  we  do  not  make  any  such  recommendations  as  that  to  regu- 
late the  rate 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  misunderstood  me.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  and  also  bill  450. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  if  the  shipping  board  would 
undertake  to  do  that  I  agree  with  you  it  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing 
to  do. 
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Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  and  I  think  it  would  be  more  detrimental  to 
the  business  of  the  country  and  the  merchants  of  the  country  than  it 
would  be  to  the  steamers,  which  can  go  into  other  trades. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  it  would  be  unwise. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  as  we  stated 
before  your  committee  previously,  that  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  a 
board  sitting  here  in  Washington  to  which  all  agreements  will  have 
to  be  submitted  and  which  can  make  any  investigations  they  wish 
regarding  the  rates  of  freight  or  other  conditions  wherever  they 
thmk  something  is  being  done  that  is  unfair  or  unreasonable  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view. 

The  $50,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  tonnage  would  probably  buy 
only  about  50  steamers,  which  would  not  begin  to  supply  the  tonnage 
requirements  and  would  certainly  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  size 
and  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  connection 
with  this  very  large  and  important  international  and  commercial  sub- 
ject.   If  those  steamers  should  be  constructed  as  auxiliaries  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  and  this  board  would  take  up  the  question  with 
the  commercial  interests  and  the  steamship  people  and  endetavor  to 
purchase  steamers  that  would  be  useful  commercial  steamers  and,  at 
the  same  time,  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and 
then  let  those  steamei*s  to  the  highest  bidder,  it  would  put  those 
steamers  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  other  steamers  constructed 
by  private  indivicluals  or  owned  abroad  or  otherwise;  because  then 
the  people  interested  in  sliipping  would  bid  on  those  steamers  for 
time  charters  just  as  thev  do  to-day.    We  quite  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance in  the  direction  oi  preparedness  that  the  present  position  is  a 
serious  one  and  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  CTeat  tonnage 
under  its  control;  and  we  feel  it  could  be  done  in  that  way  and 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
If  the  United  States  should  construct  50  steamers  to  be  put  into  trade, 
it  would  be  a^hiost  difficult  matter  to  divide  those  steamers  among 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  the 
shippers,  and  the  steamship  agents  in  each  port.    It  would  be  a  very 
serious  and  difficult  problem. 

I  have  covered  before  the  question  of  auxiliaries  and  colliers  for 
the  Naw  and  the  Armv. 

The  only  further  suggestion  I  have  to  make  upon  that  point  is  that 
if  there  are  any  colliers  or  auxiliaries  of  the  Navy  to-day  that  are 
not  in  service  they  could  be  loaned  to  the  Belgian  relief  fund,  which 
is  a  neutral  body.  It  is  feeding  the  Belgians  through  Rotterdam,  and 
they  are  chartering  steamers  and  paying  very  high  prices  for  them 
and  are  using  steamers  that  could  be  used  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  if  the  United  States  now  has  any  of  those  steamers  that  are  idle 
a  would  be  a  very  excellent  wav  to  employ  them. 

Mr.  Loud.  We  have  an  adverse  recommendation  on  that  very 
proposition  from  the  department  that  just  came  over  yesterday. 

Mr.  BowE.  From  the  Army  or  the  ^avy? 

Mr.  Ix>uD.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Naw  and  the  Secretary  o^ 
State. 

Mr.  Franklin*.  Whatever  the  reasons  are  that  the  Navy  mi^ht 
have,  that  is  an  entirely  different  proposition;  but  if  they  are  id'* 
to-day,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  very  usefiil  way  to  employ  them. 
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^Ir.  LocD.  I  siw  iL  copy  of  the  report  which  was  just  submit^ 
to-day. 

^Ir.  Fkaxkux.  They  have  scHDe  reason? 
Mr.  Loud.  They  hare  given  all  of  the  reasons. 
Mr.  Fkaxslix.  Thai  it  can  not  be  done  f 

^Ir.  Locdl  Yes.     It  was  in  respc»se  to  a  resoluticHi  introduced 
by  me. 

Mr.  Fraxsux.  As  regards  the  selling  restrictions  of  the  bill,  that 
is  an  exceedingly  important  matter  when  naticHos  are  at  war,  but 
under  normal  circumstances  and  ocmditions  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  a  desirable  regulation  or  law.    If  it  had  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanisli- American  War  the  United  States  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  accomplished  in  such  a  ^ort  time  what  they  did.    If 
this  country  were  a  large  owner  of  tonnage,  and  therefore  probably 
not  entering  the  market  for  tonnage,  this  would  be  a  different  matter. 
My  suggestion  with  r^ard  to  that  is  that  the  board  should  be  in- 
structed that,  so  long  as  the  present  abnomal  conditions  exist,  this 
regulation  should  remain  in  force:  but  if  it  is  found  by  the  board 
that  other  nations  are  willing  to  have  their  steamers  sold,  if  the 
English  ships  can  be  purchased,  then  we  should  open  our  regulations 
so  that  our  steamers  could  be  purchased.     That  would  add  to  the 
value  of  the  shipping  property  from  an  investment  pK>int  of  view, 

Mr.  RowE.  You  mean  as  to  the  regulation  against  the  selling  of  ^ 
vessels  without  the  consent  of  this  board  ? 

Mr.  Fraxklix.  I  mean  that  if  you  had  somebody  willing  to  loan 
you  money  with  which  to  build  a  diip.  and  you  must  admit  that  in 
case  you  find  the  businetss  you  are  constructing  it  for  has  disappeared — 
the  business  is  a  fluctuating  business,  it  is  a  question  of  supply  and 
demand — and  you  have  constructed  a  steamer,  but  there  are  other 
branches  of  trade  where  the  ship  could  be  used  advantageously  and 
you  have  not  the  right  to  sell  it,  naturally  the  men  from  whom  you 
are  anxious  to  borrow  money  become  nervous  about  their  collateral. 
It  mav  be  on  vour  hands,  with  no  business  for  it,  and  vet  von  would 
not  l>e  able  to  sell  it.  And  should  the  Government  enter  in  a  specific 
trade  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  private  individuals  to 
increase  their  interests  in  that  trade,  as  they  would  not  be  able  to  get 
the  money  to  build  the  ships  for  the  trade. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  featui-es  of  the  bill  is  that  the  present 
interstate  commerce  laws  should  be  applied  to  ships.  All  steamers 
are  not  alike.  They  are  just  as  different — even  sister  ships  differ — as 
the  children  of  a  family,  and  more  so.  And.  in  addition  to  that,  cer- 
tain steamers  are  constructed  to  carry  passengers:  others  freight: 
^rtain  steamers  can  be  loaded  with  a  cargo  measuring  so  much  a  ton, 
'}M  others  at  a  lower  or  higher  average  measurement  per  ton.  And 
it  is  impossible  for  steamship  lines  to  be  in  a  ])osition  where  they  have 
to  take  ever%i:hing  that  is  offered  them  or  that  they  must  continue 
to  <ln  s(.  at  a  certain  rate.  They  have  their  capacity,  and  their  ca]>acity 
is  booked  for  that  particular  line  of  traffic  and  that  particular  nature 
of  traffic;  and  they  must  go  out  of  the  market  for  that  and  go  into 
the  market  for  other  things:  they  must  take  so  much  grain  and  so 
much  cotton;  so  much  lead  and  so  much  cotton  and  so  much  hay: 
they  must  counteract  the  dense  cargo  with  the  light  cargo.  It  is  a 
complicated,  intricate  business,  and  the  international  features  make 
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it  very  different  from  the  railroads;  laws  perfectly  proper  and  appli- 
cable to  the  railroads  would  be  most  unfair  ana  unreasonable  and 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  if  applied  to 
shipping. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  licenses,  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  th< 
intention  in  regard  to  that.  From  the  bill  it  appears  ^at  not  onlj 
the  steamship  agents  and  operating  companies  out  the  individual 
ships  would  require  a  license.  Now,  would  that  license  be  for  that 
trade  or  all  over  the  world  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  trade  from  American  ports. 

Mr.  Franklin.  And  of  course  it  would  have  no  bearing  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  No.  We  would  have  no  jurisdictionj  I  imagine, 
except  over  vessels  trading  from  American  ports;  but  if  this  com- 
pany operating  ships  in  other  ports  were  to  operate  them  prejudi- 
ciously  to  American  commerce  that  mi^ht  give  this  shipping  board 
the  occasion  and  the  power  by  this  bill  to  revoke  their  license  to 
trade  from  American  ports. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Then,  again,  instead  of  the  American  investing 
his  money  in  the  American-flag  ships,  he  would  invest  in  a  ship 
owned  in  Belgium,  France,  or  some  other  place  where  he  could  op- 
erate it,  without  those  handicaps  and  onerous  regulations.  Now,  if 
the  United  States  is  going  to  pass  a  shipping  bill  it  should  be  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  assist  shipping  and  to  tend  to  build  up  the 
shipping  in  a  general  way  and  not  in  a  specific  manner.  If  we  have 
licenses  and  other  regulations  that  are  not  imposed  bv  other  nations, 
then  your  rates  of  freight,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  from  the  Unitea 
States  to  South  America  are  ^oing  to  be  higher  than  from  England 
and  Germany  to  South  America.  Steamers  are  free;  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  generallv  speaking,  is  free.  It  is  international.  U 
can  not  be  regulated  simply  by  the  United  States  and  not  by  other 
countries,  except  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, as  I  have  stated  before,  I  do  not  quite  grasp  how  broad  the 
license  feature  would  be.  But  it  is  dangerous  from  my  point  of 
view. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  sufficiently  inviting  to  a  f  oreig^i  ship  line  to  induce  that  line 
to  conform  to  the  reasonable  regulations  or  rates  that  might  be 
imposed  by  this  shipping  l)oard? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  line  will  conform  to  all  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States  so  long  as  it  can  make  more  money 
by  coming  to  the  United  States  than  it  can  make  by  going  to  India, 
CJhina,  Japan,  Australia,  Xew  Zealand,  South  Africa,  or  other  places 
in  the  world.  There  are  a  great  many  lines  of  steamers,  and  very 
important  lines  of  steamers,  that  do  not  come  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  not  and  never  will  have  enough  steamers 
under  its  own  flag  to  carry  its  own  commerce,  and  it  imould  dra^ 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates  from  the  tonnage  of  the  world.  If  J^ 
inaugurate  a  shipping  board,  and  that  shipping  board  investigates 
the  situation,  it  will  find  that  during  the  last  10  years  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  has  been  carried  across  the  North  Atlantic  at 
a  lower  rate  per  mile  than  cortimerce  has  ever  been  carried  in  the 
history  of  the  world.    That  is  carried  by  foreign  steamers.    If  y<'^ 
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ar«  goiBg  to  impoGe  burdens  on  those  foreign  steamers,  they  will  ^ 
elsewhere;  but  those  steamers  that  come  here  for  purposes  of  their 
own,  which  have  been  constructed  particularly  for  this  trade  and 
can  not  go  elsewhere,  will  continue  to  come  here,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  comply  with  your  laws.  But  you  will  be  increasing  the  cost 
of  delivering  your  ^oods  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  aJ«iiTning  this  board  will  be  so  blind  or 
stapid  as  to  invoke  regulations  that  would  accomplish  that  end? 

Mr.  Frankun.  No;  I  am  not  asRUTning  that.  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  board.    I  believe  that  the  board  will  be  reasonable. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  have  a  board  and  just 
pav  salaries  to  them  and  not  give  them  any  powers  of  supervision? 

kr.  Frankun.  No;  I  think  the  board  shoidd  have  absolute  power 
of  supervision.  I  feel  the  board,  after  they  investigate  the  matter 
thoroughly,  if  thev  feel  a  steamship  company  is  doing  anything 
unreasonable,  should  have  the  power  to  correct  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  provision  is  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  HL  R.  450  covers  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  the  difficulties  you  have 
in  mind  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  I  told  you  before,  in  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time,  I  was  never  opposed  to  that.  I  feel  that  the 
United  States,  with  its  tremendous  conmierce,  must  have  somebody 
here  in  Washington  before  whom  the  shippers  can  make  a  plea; 
Qiat  they  can  put  before  them  anything  that  they  think,  in  their 
opinion,  has  been  an  unreasonable  act  on  the  part  of  the  steamship 
company  or  steamship  operators.  But  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  mistake  to  pass  anv  bill  which  includes  a  reference  to  the 
interstate  commerce  act.  ^e  conditions  are  absolutely  different. 
.  One  is  a  local  and  the  other  an  international  question  and  can  not  be 
dealt  with  as  are  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  provisions  of  section  9  were  stricken  out  of 
this  hill  and  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  450  inseiled  in  lieu  of  them,  you 
think  that  would  make  a  better  bill  as  far  as  regulation  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  say  that  that  would  make  a  decidedly  better  bill, 
to  be  coupled  with  the  elimination  of  the  license  feature. 

The  Chairman.  I  hardly  think  there  would  be  any  reason  for  the 
license  feature  in  that  event :  that  is,  if  the  provision  of  the  House 
^»ilI  No.  450  were  incorporated  in  this  bill  and  section  9  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Franklin.  My  position  has  always  been  it  is  foolish  to  ar^jjue 
Against  a  board.  The  United  States  should  have  some  board  of  this 
kind.  That  board  should  study  the  whole  shippings  problem.  It 
-should  make  its  recommendations;  it  should  be  a  board  >^innhir  to 
the  British  Board  of  Trade.  It  should  have  control  over  all  rules 
^nd  regulations,  measurements,  inspections,  and  everything  else  now 
covered  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  should  ho  the  United 
States  authority  regarding:  shipping  and  the  authority  in  control. 

I  do  not  know  whether  1  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  about  the 
damage  that  I  fear  might  be  done  to  the  commerce  if  the  rates  should 
be  too  severely  regulated ;  but  if  there  are  any  questions  on  that,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

I  thanK  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MK.  WUUAH  H.  KNOZ»  OF  HEW  TOBK, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WUUAH  H.  KNOX  CO. 

Mr.  Knox.  The  William  H.  Knox  Co.  is  a  New  York  corporation 
engaged  in  the  expoit  and  inipoil  business  and  dealing  in  most  of  the 
large  markets  of  the  world  for  the  last  25  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  class  of  merchandise? 

Mr.  Knox.  All  kinds  of  American  manufactured  goods  and  raw 
materials;  everything  from  clothespins  to  locomotives — ^wheat,  cotton. 
lumber,  pig  iron,  steel  rails,  or  any  other  commodity  for  which  we  can 
find  a  market  abroad.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  am  occupying  rather  an 
embarrassing  position,  for  the  reason  that,  I  dare  say,  I  represent  the 
very  large  class  of  business  men  in  this  country  whom  the  Govern- 
ment is  endeavoring  to  help.  For  many  years  we  have  fondly  hoped 
that  something  would  happen  whei-eby  we  would  have  a  restoration 
of  American  shipping  on  the  high  seas.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  proposals  here  to-day,  but  very  little  about  effective  measures 
that  would  bring  about  the  I'esult  so  much  desired. 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  dare  say,  the  shippers  of  this  country 
would  welcome  any  efficient  relief  that  would  oe  afforded,  provided 
there  was  some  clear  undei-stnnding  as  to  the  methods  by  which  that 
relief  would  be  exercised  and  its  operation  in  the  ^neral  business 
interests  of  the  coimtry.    We  have  heard  auite  a  bit  to-day  about 
what  I  would  be  pleased  to  call  ^'  individual  interests " ;  but  I  have 
yet  to  hear  any  broad  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  important  points 
that  to  my  mind  would  affect  the  shipper  and,  particularly,  the  men 
who  have  to  deal  with  foreign  markets.    The  remarks  oi  Mr.  Gib- 
boney  this  morning  would  not  be  accepted  by  any  shipper  as  any 
souncl  reasoning,  or,  in  fact,  offering  any  relief  for  what  is  confront- 
ing us.    In  fact,  everything  he  had  to  say,  to  my  mind,  seemed  to  be 
predicated  on  the  continuing  of  present  conditions.    It  may  be  true  * 
that  he  has  money  to  buy  all  of  the  ships  that  can  be  found,  at  any 
old  prices.    If  it  be  true  that  he  is  willing  to  build  any  number  of 
ships  at  any  price  he  can  get  for  them,  if  it  be  true  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  100,000  tons  of  steamships  from  the  United  States 
GoAernment  on  a  guaranty  of  6  per  cent  net  and  pay  for  the  use  of 
such  vessels,  depreciation,  insurance,  and  all  of  tnose  charges  in  n 
fluctuating  market  in  which  he  has  to  compete  with  this  commerce,  I 
should  say  that  the  very  point  for  which  he  was  striving  was  to  try 
to  maintain  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day.    But  there  is  absolutely 
no  relief  in  what  he  suggests :  it  does  not  contribute  1  ton  of  tonnage 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.    He  offers  a  most  beautifully  painted 
rainbow  which  could  not  last  unless  he  proposed  or  assured  or  guar- 
anteed to  the  Government  that  it  should  have  a  fair  return  on  its 
money.    As  I  view  the  proposition  in  a  broader  sense,  we  want  som^ 
effective  relief,  workable  methods  that  would  make  the  American 
manufacturer  and  producer  escaiM*  from  the  throttling  methods  to 
which  he  is  being  subjected  to-day. 

A  word  as  to  methods.  Tender  this  proposed  le^slation  in  theory 
we  seem  to  have  something  that  offers  tangible  relief.  We  are,  how- 
ever, verv  largely  concerned,  as  shippers,  as  to  what  effect  the  opera- 
tion of  ttiis  proposed  bill  would  have  upon  the  merchandising  oi  oiir 
American  products.  I  fail  to  see  where  Government  ownership 
could,  by  any  possibility,  bring  about  an  effective  and  permanent 
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relief.  What  we  mil  lecoenize  to  hf  tht  <nix  of  the  cpiesdoD  is  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage.  I  fear  that  saA  GoveniEaait-ovneid  ^iips  would 
very  severely  counteract  upon  the  inTe^mect  of  piirate  capital  in 
the  several  lines  of  business.  To  pot  it  hrietf  j.  I  uQ  to  see  bow  the 
Grovemment  can  compete  with  the  t*Q^iD<ts^  moi  of  this  counrrr.  but 
I  am  not  peihaps  qoite  as  clear  in  mj  ciin^i  that  it  is  the  intenticm 
of  the  Government  so  to  compete.  iJn  that  point  we  would  like 
information. 

The  CsAiKMAK.  We  have  tried  to  make  it  as  dear  as  we  conlcL  but 
there  is  a  persistent  diqiOEiticm  to  misiindeistand.  I  think  I  am  war- 
ranted in  making  that  statement.  I  do  not  think  oeitain  interest 
want  to  nnderstand  oar  position  in  this  matter.  If  there  is  anjthii^ 
emphasized  in  this  bilL  it  is  that  only  in  those  instances  wheiv  pn- 
Tate  enterprise  will  not  come  in  and  fcmish  yoa  with  acoommoda- 
ti<ms,  as  a  shipper,  an  importer,  and  an  exporter,  that  then  the  Gov* 
emment  might  help  yoiL 
Mr.  Knox.  Qoite  true. 
The  Chaikxan.  Do  yoa  object  to  that ! 

Mr.  Ksox.  I  only  a^ced  for  information.  It  is  not  clear  in  mr 
mind  as  to  whether  the  Government  does  intend  to  compete  witli 
private  capitaL 

The  Chairicax.  On  the  cootrary.  the  Government  does  not  intend 
to  compete. 
Mr.  Kxox.  Very  wdL  sir. 

The  Chaibmax.  Bot  if  yoa  are  indifferent  to  help,  of  coarse,  that  is 
another  matter.  I  admit  the  Government  is  trying  to  do  something 
for  you  in  the  way  of  a  working  measare. 

Iat.  Knox.  We  are.  however.  I  think,  opposed  and  object  emphati- 
ctUy  to  the  operation  by  the  Government  of  steamers  engaged  in  for- 
eign commerce,  for  the  reason  that  I  fafl  to  see  how  any  Government 
control  or  attempted  control  of  soch  a  situation  woald  do  otherwise 
than  to  affect  detrimentally  the  shipping  interests  of-the  country.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  the  steamship  men :  I  mean  the  shippers  who 
are  providing  cargoes  for  the  vessels  which  you.  I  hope,  will  be  able 
{     ^  gj^e  us. 

The  Chaikmax.  If  by  any  sort  of  magic  the  Government  coald 
create  a  tonnage  of  100  ships  of  5.000  gross  tons,  which  would  be 
^bout  7,500  tons  dead  weight  capacity,  to  engage  in  the  foreign  trade, 
.^011  would  not  oppose  that,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Kxox.  Not  at  all.  sir.  if  I  were  sure  that  the  tonnage  would 
t>e  di.stributed  properly  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  that  trade.  The 
'Ramifications  of  this  foreigm  business  are  so  many  and  so  ffreat  that 
^hile  we  gladly  accept  the  regulations  as  to  rates,  we  would  equally 
W  most  desirous  of  being  assured  that  together  with  the  regulated 
^tes  we  would  have  the  requisite  tonnage. 

The  Chairmax.  That  you  would  get  your  share  of  the  tonnage  for 
your  business? 

Mr.  Kxox.  Of  course  we  will  assume  that  our  legislators  will  en- 
deavor to  give  us  that  tonnage :  but  I  am  now  trying  to  point  out  in 
Some  practical  way  how  f>ossible  conditions  confronting  us  in  the 
future  may  affect  the  shippers  in  that  respect  I  do  not  think  it 
^ould  be  at  all  profitable  to  attempt  any  difvussion — certainly  not 
on  my  part — as  to  the  conditions  that  exist  being  abnormal  conditions 
to-day.    We  are  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones.    We 
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could  very  largely  increase  our  business  to*day  with  the  tonnage  to 
carry  the  freight;  but  unfortunately  that  tonnage  is  most  largely 
used  to-day  in  the  transport  of  freights  which  do  not  perhaps  come 
within  the  province  of  my  particular  line  of  business.  If  the  50  per 
cent  of  the  enormous  amount  of  tonnage  now  doing  a  trans- Atlantic 
business  in  the  carriage  of  government  supplies,  etc.,  could  be  diverted 
to  the  ordinary  channels,  we  would  have  very  speedy  relief  from 
the  congested  and  impossible  conditions  at  present. 

The  matter  of  the  regulation  of  rates  is  something  that  would  ap- 
peal to  us  greatly ;  but  as  a  shipper  I  would  like  to  know  how  the 
Grovemment,  by  any  possibility,  could  fix  rates  under  which  I  could 
operate.  For  instance,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  wd  will  be 
asked  to  name  a  price  and  on  all  larse  commodities  such  prices  are 
quoted  abroad  on  what  we  call  a  c.  i.  f.  basis;  that  is,  cost,  insurance, 
and  freight.  Suppose  we  have  to  quote  on  such  a  commodity,  and 
we  have  oeen  told  by  the  Government  that  the  rate,  say,  will  be  $10 
per  ton.  Now,  I  want  to  make  a  contract  for  the  shipment  of  my 
stuff.  Sa.y  it  is  the  month  of  March  and  I  want  to  maKe  a  contract 
for  the  shipment  of  my  stuff  next  September.  I  go  to  the  shipping 
people  and  am  told  the  rate  will  be  $10.  I  want  to  make  a  contract 
They  refuse  on  the  plea  that  they  may  have  more  profitable  freight 
offered  them  before  September,  and  tiiat  they  may  be  full  to  their 
carrying  capacity  at  present  of  the  commodity  which  I  have  to  offer; 
so  they  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  trade  with  me.  I  would  then  be 
in  a  position  of  bein^  unable  to  go  elsewhere  to  seek  freight  space. 
You  would  very  likely  be  attempting  to  establish  a  fixed  value  on 
what  must  always  be  a  purchasable  commodity,  just  the  same  as 
wheat,  com,  or  any  other  line  of  merchandise. 

In  the  case  of  a  declining  market  the  shipper  would  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  contract  for  freight  which  two  or  three  months 
later  would  have  been  carried  at  a  lower  rate;  and  the  fellow  who 
comes  in  afterwards — I  am  still  dealing,  if  you  please,  with  Govern- 
ment rates  or  regulative  rates — would  be  taking  the  business.    In  the 
case  of  a  rising  market,  I  am  afraid  our  good  brethren  in  the  steam- 
ship business  would  find  it  convenient  to  shut  out  our  freights  be- 
cause they  could  get  higher  rates  later  on.    At  present,  under  normal 
conditions,  when  we  have  all  the  shipping  lacilities  at  our  com- 
mand, of  the  world  (it  is  simply  a  (question  of  price),  we  are  able  to 
make  tradin<r  arrangements  and  individual  contracts  and  the  trade  is 
sealed  and  closed.    To-day,  of  course,  we  can  not  do  that,  we  are 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  there  are  29  different  rates  for  2i) 
different  ships  that  go  to  the  same  ports,  and  everything  is  in  a  state 
of  chaos  and  the  onlv  relief  would  be  increased  tonnage. 

The  Chairman,  l^ou  are  talking  about  conditions  that  I  do  w»t 
think  anybody  imagines  would  exist  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  un- 
less we  assume  the  shipping  board  would  not  be  men  of  average  com- 
mon sense. 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  shipping  board,  Mr.  ChairmaOi 
and  that  they  should  exercise  control  over  any  and  all  questions  pe^ 
taining  to  foreim  commerce  and  thereby  prevent  any  unreasonabb 
restraint  of  trade,  etc.  We  would  be  in  favor  of  the  construction  by 
the  Government  of  auxiliary  vessels  that  would  be  useful  for  com- 
mercial purposes ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  perhaps  thett 
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vessels  could   be  constructed   primarily   for  commercial   purposes 
and  secondarily  for  military  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  this  bill  provides  for.  It  says 
that  they  shall  be  leased,  sold,  or  chartered  to  private  purchasers, 
firms,  or  corporations  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  understood  the  bill  to  say  that  they  should  be  con- 
structed for  miKtary  and  naval  purposes  first. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  it  does  not.  It  says  that  they  are  for  com- 
mercial purposes  but  they  shall  be,  of  course,  available  as  naval 
auxiliaries  in  the  event  of  war,  when  the  Government  may  take  them 
over. 

Mr.  Knox.  On  the  matter  of  licenses,  there  are  several  very  impor- 
tant trades  that,  to  my  mind,  would  probably  suffer.  In  the  case  of 
;  bulk-cargo  freights  where  we  would  be  chartering  f oreim-owned  ton- 
i  nage  it  might  suit  the  interests  of  this  country  to  refuse  to  license 
8u3i  a  boat,  in  order  that  such  cargo  would  go  into  American  bot- 
toms. The  probable  consequence  of  that  would  be  that  our  foreign 
competitors,  manufacturers,  and  shippers  would  have  an  increased 
volume  of  tonnage  at  their  command  which  would  in  turn  permit  of 
their  shipping  their  commodities  abroad  at  a  lower  freight  rate  than 
we  could  in  American  bottoms.  Great  Britain  alone  has  over  4,000 
steamers  available  for  their  commercial  purposes.  If  it  be  true  that 
we  have  in  this  country  to-day  some  two  hundred  and  odd  under  con- 
struction, no  immediate  relief  in  the  way  of  increased  tonnage  would, 
of  course,  be  available  for  several  years  to  come.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose by  devising  means  whereby  these  individual  builders  and  those 
who  would  like  to  go  into  the  construction  of  ships,  shipyards,  ete. — 
if  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  to  devise  means  whereby  such 
interests  could  obtain  the  use  of  capital  and  have  such  capital  em- 
ployed in  those  industries,  such  money  could  be  properly  safe- 
guarded by  the  issuance  of  mortgages,  as  we  have  heard ;  ana  in  the 
case  of  this  $50,000,000  that  you  propose  to  appropriate,  that  may 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  three  times  the  amount  that  would  be  avail- 
able if  you  go  into  the  business  of  operating  ships. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  to  lend  the  money  to  the 
shipbuilders  for  the  purpose  of  building  ships? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroads  many  years 
ago.  In  the  matter  of  the  equalization  of  the  construction  cost,  I 
firmly  believe  that  world-wide  conditions  are  such  to-day  that  there 
^ould  be  very  little  or  in  fact  none  at  all.  And  later  on  when  we 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign  shipbuilding,  I  also  have  it  pretty 
i  clearly  fixed  in  my  mind  that  we  would  be  building  foreign  ships 
before  many  years.  We  certainly  have  the  material  and  we  only 
need  the  necessary  impetus  to  get  started  in  the  business  in  a  large 
^ay  to  permit  of  our  competing  with  the  foreign  shipbuilders. 

In  the  matter  of  the  equalization  of  operating  costs,  I  should  think 
it  ou^ht  to  be  possible  to  devise  some  scheme  whereby  a  very  small 
tax  impcjsed  on  the  freight  moneys  earned  by  those  boats  could  be 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  amortizing  the  funds  that  might  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  costs  of 
operation.  I  also  believe  that  the  cost  of  operation  will  grow  ma- 
terially nearer  to  the  foreign  cost.     One  of  the  very  things  you 
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perhaps  are  advocating  in  this  measure  would  be  to  bring  about  just 
such  a  condition  as  that.  And  I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  shipping 
board,  but  it  looks  to  me  that  the  perplexities  of  many  of  the  ques- 
tions they  will  be  called  upon  to  handle,  are  perhaps  too  little  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  people.  We  are  treating  of  international 
commerce  to  all  of  the  many  foreign  deep-water  ports  of  the  world- 
The  rates  of  freight  vary,  the  concutions  imder  which  vessels  are  op- 
erated vary,  the  matters  of  insurance,  the  regulations  affecting  trans- 
portation of  the  freight,  and  all  make  it  a  most  complex  proposition. 
whereas  to-day  I  can  call  an  expert  on  admiralty  law  on  the  tele- 
phone, or  can  call  an  expert  in  insurance  on  the  telephone,  and  I  can 
get  hold  of  my  steamsnip  man  and  get  a  rate  ox  freight  in  one 
minute,  and  close  up  my  transaction,  I  am  afraid  that  I  would  be  all 
at  sea  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  do  my  business  by  havuig  in  mind  that 
I  must  work  on  a  rate  that  was  fixed  by  a  board  in  T^shington  and 
which  I  could  not  reach  perhaps  without  coming  down  here,  ^  I  could 
not  do  very  much  business  if  I  had  to  wait  upon  my  friends  in 
Washington,  because  in  these  days  of  stress  and  strain  we  do  a  vast 
volume  of  business  by  cable.  It  is  touch  and  so,  and  the  man  who 
has  the  goods  and  who  has  the  freight,  and  who  can  make  a  quick 
trade  is  the  one  that  ^ts  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Sight  at  that  point,  Mr.  Knox,  I  do  not  suppose 
any  man  who  would  serve  on  the  board  and  has  studied  this  questioD 
would  for  a  moment  think  of  fixing  a  rate  in  the  foreign  trade  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  changed  by  authority  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Knox.  Would  not  that  be  the  idea? 

The  Chairman.  These  difficulties  you  speak  of  do  not  frrow  out 
of  this  legislation.    Thev  are  good,  sound,  economic  principles  ap- 

flied  to  the  foreign  trade  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you.  But 
do  not  see  where,  if  this  bill  were  enacted  mto  law,  it  would  be  an 
obstacle  in  carrying  out  those  very  sound  principles  you  are  speaking 
of  now. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  have  attempted  to  show  these  regulatory  provisions, 
sir.  We  have  to  start  on  some  basis.  We  will  take  a  concrete  in- 
stance :  The  shipping  board  says  the  rate  shall  be  $10- 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  while  they  have  general  powers  under 
this  bill  with  reference  to  commerce  I  do  not  suppose  they  would 
insist  that  there  should  be  a  certain  schedule  of  rates  in  the  foreign 
trade  filed  with  this  board,  and  then  they  could  only  be  changed  on 
notice,  and  all  that.  If  they  did,  I  think  it  would  bne  unwise  for  the 
very  reason  that  you  state. 

Bir.  Knox.  The  board  would,  of  course,  take  into  consideration  in 
the  fixing  of  the  rate  that  it  was,  and  would  be,  made  having  in  mind 
the  world-wide  competition  that  would  be  brought  against  such  a 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  this  line  were  to  discriminate  against  yon 
In  favor  of  another,  would  you  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  naturally  oppose  any  discrimination. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  want  the  board  to  correct  that! 

Mr.  Knox.  Oh,  this  board  should  have  the  power  to  control  sudi 
matters. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  would  not  object  to  the  provision  that  the  board 
should  regulate  through  rates,  as  is  provided  in  section  9  here? 
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Koz.  Not  all     L  wr. 

ncNSB.  Ton  ti  r  we  a  good  thing! 

[hoz.  There  is  ovisiaa  in  this  same  fnncticn  of  tbe 

at  has  not  jet  beea  toadied  npon  and  whidi  is  of  vei^  gMfc 
Mse.  Yoa  make  a  leferana  there  to  the  power  odE  the  boards 
iflh  preferential  rates.  That,  of  course,  in  its  last  anaIjB% 
:erdse  of  a  protective  prin  pie.  In  some  lines  of  iiidnflbry 
>mitr7,  noticeably  iron,  steci,  and  cement,  the  occasion  wonld 
teai  conditicxis  reached  normal,  when  we  would  be  unable  t6 
with  the  foreign  manufacturers  on-aoooiint  of  the  difference 
Teight  rates;  and  it  might  suit  the  Government  and  cer- 
ight  suit  the  manufacturer  and  producer  to  have  a  frei^l 
le  on  a  preferential  basis  that  would  assist  us  in  markebng 
ducts  in  competition  with  the  world*  The  foreigner  does 
f  thing  to-dajr. 

rsKBS.  Your  idea  is  that  a  board  appointed  and  constituted 
ievelopment  of  a  merchant  marine  would  injure  it,  and  that 
ou  oppose  it! 
Nox.  No«  sir. 

TBNBS.  Do  YOU  uot  think  that  a  board  constituted  as  that 
>uld  be  would  not  do  the  things  that  you  sav  now  it  is  poasi- 
they  would  do,  but  that  their  purpose  would  be  to  buud  up 
int  marine  inrtc«d  of  to  destroy,  and,  if  animated  by  that 
it  would  be  a  verir  good  body  instead  of  an  injurious  onet 
Nox.  That  is  perfectly  proper,  sir;  if  you  say  that  board  as 
ed  and  propc^ed  would  have  for  its  purpose,  as  we  reoog- 
rould,  the  honest  endeavor  to  build  up  an  American  mer- 
krine  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  abroad  of  American  manufac- 
iff  and  American  i)roducts. 

rRNES.  That  is  all  it  is;  that  is  the.sole  purpose  of  the  bilL 
^ox.  All  we  are  anxious  to  know  would  be,  m  the  proposed 
1  of  the  methods  to  be  employed,  whether  or  not  our  mter-*^ 
Id  be  affected  adversely  thereby.  I  say  there  are  some 
ere  that  do  not  appeal  to  us,  and  we  fear  them. 
rRNEs.  Is  not  this  true,  that  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
id  your  idea  is  that  the  board  in  the  exercise  of  its  power 
^  something  to  injure  you?  Is  not  that  true  of  all  bourk, 
board  constitutea  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  indus- 
Id  thereafter  take  it  into  its  head  to  destroy  the  industry 
ure  it,  do  you  not  think  it  is  far-fetched  to  imagine  any 
>pointed  under  this  bill  would  set  to  work  to  injure  an 
instead  of  to  build  it  up,  when  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
eveloped  ? 

SOX.  1  affree  with  you  there. 

fRNES.  Then  why  indul^  in  the  realm  of  fancy  as  to  what 
;hey  might  possibly  inflict  upon  you? 

SOX.  Because  I  have  no  assurance  now 

fRNEs.  The  railroads  have  no  assurance  that  the  Interstate 
:e  Commission  might  not  promptlv  promul^te  a  rate  that 
absolutely  confiscatory ;  but  they  do  not  do  it. 
SOX.  That  would  be  an  entirely  different  proposition,  sir. 
dealing  with  local  matters  as  compared  with  intematicmaL 
^{NES.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  railroads  did  believe  that  tihe 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  destroy  them?  But  in- 
stead of  that  we  find  them  now  looking  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  toprotect  them  against  the  State  railroad  commissions. 

Mr.  Knox.  Their  objections  to  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  were  not  founded  on  the  same  reasons  I  have 
been  trying  to  express. 

Mr.  Brynes.  They  were  founded  on  the  principle  thev  were  just 
afraid  of  regulation;  that  at  heart  they  were  airaid  of  any  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  do  not  protest  against  reflation.  I  protest  against 
what  I  consider  to  be  sound  reasons  why  such  regulations  would 
adversely  affect  my  interests  as  a  shipper  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  particular  regulations  that  you  insist 
would  naturally  follow  the  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Knox.  You  mean  my  first  one? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  that  would  necessarily  follow  the  passage  of 
this  bill.    ^Vhat  regulation? 

Mr.  Knox.  What  regulation  that  would  immediately  follow  the 
passage  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  would  necessarily  follow — that  you  think  the 
board  would  necessarily  put  into  effect? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  am  not  competent  to  say  what  the  board  might  da 
I  have  a  fair  understanding  of  what  the  bill  might  provide  for. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  believe  it  would  injure  you? 

Mr.  Knox.  No;  I  have  not  said  I  thought  it  would  injure  me. 

The  Chairman.  In  section  9  it  savs: 

The  boartl  luTel)y  ori»at«l  shall  have  the  power  nml  authority'  to  reinilflte 
the  oiHTation  of  all  corporations,  firms,  or  indivifluals  enpiped  as  common  ca^ 
rlers  in  tho  transportati<ai  of  passenjrers  and  property  by  water  between  the 
ports  of  the  I'nltwl  States  and  not  entii*ely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State 
ami  hetwcvn  the  Unitefl  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Are  you  opposed  to  having  such  power  as  that  vested  in  the  board! 
Mr.  Knox.  The  regulation  of  rates? 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Ui'iculatinf:  the  oi)oration  of  all  oorix>rations  to  doterniine  and  prescribe  Just 
and  reasonable  rates  or  charpres  to  l)e  deniande<1  or  rollei"te<l  for  the  t^aIWpo^ 
tation  of  passenpers  and  proi)erty  is  such  trade:  Just,  fair,  and  reasonable 
classifications,  regulations,  or  practices  to  be  followed  with  repard  thereto. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  board  exercising  any  rtt- 
sonable  provision  that  would  protect  the  shipper  in  the  matter  of 
rates  and  shipping  regulations. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  are  simply  given  that  power. 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Prorifivtl,  hoirvrcr.  That  (h<'  board  may  prt^st-ribe  prcfor«»ntial  ratw  coverinp 
the  transport  a  li«)n  afon^said  if  in  its  judjrnuMit  such  ratw  are  necessary  Iw 
order  efTe<;tually  to  carry  out  the  puriM>s<*s  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  that,  sir. 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Ant  I  wlien  proiM?rty  may  Iw  antl  is  transiH)rti»<l  by  c<»nunou  carriers  fnmi  « 
point  within  the  I'nit<»d  States  to  forei^rn  c<aintrles  or  to  and  from  the  Terri- 
tories or  iMissessions  of  the  TnittMl  States,  the  carriage  l>ein>r  by  rai1n>nil  or 
railroads  or  other  means  of  transportation,  within  the  Tnltefl  States,  and  « 
vessel  or  vessels  operating  under  American  registry  or  enrollment,  the  b^wrd 
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is  lierel»F  aothorigpd  to  determine  and. prescribe  tfarough  routes  between  anjl 
over  8a<^  rail-and-water  lines,  and  Just  and  reasonable  Joint  rates  w  tti^rgsB 
to  be  demanded  and  collected  for  the  transportation -^of  property  <mr-MM 
nratea.  and  to  determine  and  prescribe  Just,  fkir,  and  reawmabte  dassiflQatiops, 
rsKslatlODa,  or  practices  to  be  adopted  and  f <^owed  in  r^fard  to  such  traffic, 
indnding  tbe  issuance  and  form  of  through  bills  of  lading  and  permits  for  ship- 
ments for  iQieciflc  sailings,  which  shipments  are  h»d[>y  expressly  anthoriscd. 

Do  you  object  to  that  provision? 

Mr.  ElNOZ.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chatrman  (reading) :  ' 

PrtnHdedy  however.  That  the  board  may  prescrilie  preferential  rates-  co^tfring 
the  traniq[)ortation  aforesaid  if  in  its  Judgment  such  rates  are  necessary  te 
order  effectually  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act 

In  other  words,  just  a  case  where  you  instance  of  compat]4^^«n 
some  particular  product  with  a  foreign  competitor,  and  tbe'4iAir- 
ence  really  is  the  rail  rate  from,  say,  Pittsburgh  to  the  ^seaboaid. 
Under  that  provisicm  the  railroad  company  eould  quote  you  a  vate 
that  would  enaUe  you  to  meet  that  foreign  competition  and  ni^t 
violate  the  law.   Are  ^ou  opposed  to  that  f 

Mr.  Knox.  No. 

Hie  Chairman.  What  I  am  curious  to  know  is  just  whmre  ^yon 
object  to  this: 

Frevided,  however.  That  the  hoard  may  prescrihe  preferential  rates  eovcplag 
tlie  tranqwrtation  aforesaid  if  in  its  Judgment  such  rates  are  neeessafy  to 
order  effectually  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  And  whenever  the 
carriers  between  and  over  whose  lines  Joint  routes  have  been  eistftblished  as 
prescribed  aforesaid  shall  t&il  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  apportion- 
ment  or  division  of  the  Joint  rate  prescribed  by  the  board' as  aforanld -'ttM^ 
board  may,  after  a  hearing,  prescribe  the  Just  and  reasonable  propc^ion. 

That  is,  just  simply  how  much  interest  it  should  have.  Now,  that 
is  the  whole  of  it;  that  is  the  very  provision  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Ejnox.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  the 
shipper  is  going  to  get  his  tonnage  under  the  proposed  workings 
of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  regulatory  features  now, 
and  you  have  assented  to  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  about — ^the  regulation; 
tbat  is  the  object  of  those  features  in  the  act  It  is  another  question 
of  how  you  are  jgoing  to  get  the  tonnage.  As  to  the  regulation,  then, 
you  have  no  objection  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  None  whatever  on  that  point 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  am  sorry  if  I  caUsea  you  to  lose  the  thread  of  your 
remarks.  When  I  interrupted  you  you  were  going  to  say  as  to 
^ere  he  would  get  his  tonnage,  whicn  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Knox.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  discussing  the  question  on  the  basis 
of  present  conditions.    The  mildest  term  i  can  apply  to  that  is  tihat 
it  would  be  impossible;  our  commerce  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
ships.    We,  as  a  Nation,  are  primarily  responsible  for  that  condi- 
tion.   We  should  perhaps  conmie  our  attention  to  normal  conditions 
which  we  will  assume  will  exist  at  the  close  of  the  war.    Every  indi- 
cation points  to  the  fact  that  this  country,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to- 
day, wnl  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Europe,  be  the  largest  producer  of  raw  material  in  the  world.    The 
greatest  bulk  of  the  ocean-borne  commerce  is  going  to  be  moved 
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icri'vii-i   .H'i   "r-e*:^.-.:' i  :r  :::     ■::•  P:iL-:riL'  :ind  Aclaatii:  coasts.    T 
iem:tu«i?  '■•i"  '\'iiii  :Ji:a  r-j^^Jiirv  .in  ::roduce  in  the  way  of  raw  n 
ei-':u    I     s  -imi-uv  .;iiL;'<.«saiblt  :eraap<  to  predicate.     ^Ve  recogoi 
v.i^\     :i'.'  ":-*^!!ifn'.iu;L<     '  L  :nie  ■  f  ::*:ide  thut  :=  '.'omina:  to  this  couni 
^;i:i"..L   .iiv  ';i*t^p:i:-.it:«.'n     f  mv  i-cinii  i'^r  its  iM?eiin- borne  carriaga 
^Ir    ''yx-nk:?.  Ltrt  me   isk   ■■"U  zlv.s:  That  ')einir  •?o.  if  it  is  imp 
«ii'  c     •  "^uis   i    ^iV,  :::r'.niirh  'hii  C'.>nCTe<s  ;irantina:  a  subsidy,  t 
•  I    ■fM'j^jA.-.i  ■;:    :<  :ak:::i:  :he  -tep  :-rov:<ied  n»r  in  tliis  bill? 
Ml-   \\i\.   L'lxjfpc  :::at  I    io  iiuc  =ee  how  it  atfonis  anv  relief. 
^Ir.  'Wk>e*.    The  idea  :?  riiat  you  would  rather  have  nothing  dl 
II  lii  .(»  '^tu'  r:r.<  vW  massed? 

Mv   \\<\.   \..:;  ::iv  : 'n^a   vnuiti  >e  that  tht'  tiovernmeiit  would  fi 
tw   tuaiisi    t*    'rmiae  :he  biismess  men  of  this  country  with  reaa 
■»M\      naj'    ihiu-^.   ;nder  ^-'rnper  sifetcuanied  securities,  and  let  bn 
'lev.    inM   ^11    "lo  :oe  ..Miiii^."??  "f  i?iiildin:2:  siiips.  and  constnicti 
.iiij»»  n-is  .iiii  jt'ii'i:    --to  :::e  steamship  business,  just  as  we  go  ii 
t      ..iin.:ii  I M'li:;    •M««p«>^iti' 11.     1    «.'oiiti.*nti   that   tlie    results  to 
>  ■     •»!     v      :m         .:i!    lU'.M"!  r:<4'  'i-inu  .-ui-ii  t''iii«i.s  wo?ild  be  vas 
i.    i      ■■ . -i..;  i'\  I'         -.-.i     \-.iv     if   iut.Ti.Msed   ttituiajje   facilities  th 
Mv  .l::u:iwi.   Mit-i-atinu.  'H'  «>wuership  could  ever  proda 
\u  Ai:;:^  "i  ■  iii<  ■Muniry  and  as  a  shipper  know  d 
»ii>iiu>fr  :iK-ii  ill  the  saniv?  line  as  myself  can  put 
4    lU'  ;»'Si   u'  a  vessel  or  ")f  a  rteet  of  vessels  and  obti 
.,.  .c-oiv    \\na   -iqutai    tri>m  the  <.TOvernment  at  a   reasonil 
..  :i  ..i  ^  .!Mi  :s  a  principle  which  will  increase  the  tonnage 
.*i  *,   Vi:iiisc  1  Mil  providing  the  cargo. 
■  ^  u  N!  >.    riial  :s  :ill  right. 

\  N    \     1    i.i\i'  my  markets  now,  but  I  am  dependent  uponfl 

.   .  .  :  i».N  ihd  t'rei^hts,  whether  they  be  (Terman.  French,  u 

.:i.    I    iu\  other  luitionalitv  of  the  world.     And  before  1 

.   'iii.N  war,  [x'rniit  me  to  say,  we  were  being  very  w 

.    \».i.-»  no  ureat  s^.*arcitv  of  tonnage  then,  and  we  assui 

.     u'  i;iv*»l  >carcity  of  tonnage  after  this  war  is  ovei 

\iciii  as  wts  are  suffering  to-day.     But  if  we  atten 

«  .u  put  iUiY  restrictions  upon  the  coming  to  our  sha 

.d  iouuag^«  if  we  make  our  rates  on  such  a  \m 

•iKTHtiou  of  foreign-owned  tonnage  with  resbri 

<>!ous,  we  are  going  to  drive  that  great  robji 

Ail  i'lto  traffic  between  their  own  countries ii 

sonai*  •  Mi<1  they  will  be  doing  it  at  ]ia0 

rates  :i!"  ■^•. 

Tlu»<J'  '       dny?     What  intt^ 

Mr.  Kn'"  j  in  the  buUdiiig 

The  CiiAiii^:  Mately? 

Proridi'd,  hmr,  ^  •    .      i**.^ 

i\\v  tran»l><>rl«ti««ii  oT^nops  gf  ^he  Wesfc 

«)nior  ofrociiiiiii.v  i^'  •  _..f  interest  and  1 

Mr.  Knox.  I  worn  hem  m<»ey 

The  Chairman  (v  -dd  ships,  c 

Ami  when  pmperty  in;i>  ^  mort  <► 

poUit  wUlUn  the  XTiiUed  Si 

torlcs  or  i)«»8Cssloiw  of  iho  .      -qd 

raUroails  or  other  means  of  : 
vessel  or  vessels  operating  uiiii. 


jm,    sategiiarded    m    anv   manner   tHat    a    mortgager   would 
id. 
Loud.  And  it  would  provide  auxiliaries  for  the  Army  and 

» 

Knox.  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

Loud.  If  it  did  that,  that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  question 

the  farmers? 

Knox.  When  we  talked  about  the  construction  of  a  cnnti- 

line  of  railroad  in  this  country  the  Government  loaned  the 
'  to  build  that  road,  and  the  farmers  were  the  beneficiariwi 
y.  But  I  do, not  know  of  any  farmer  in  this  country,  Mr, 
s,  paying  10  or  12  per  cent  for  his  money. 
BrKNES.  Oh,  Ix)rd,  yes.  We  know  of  them.  I  know  in  my 
7  it  is  not  as  bad.  And  not  only  the  farmers,  but  did  yon 
ad  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cnrrenrty  i^hoWiniGf 
le  national  banks  of  the  country — ^I  am  glad  tn  5»y  no*  in  my 
-are  charging  30  per  cent?  Down  in  Texas  and  in  the  W^. 
re  paving  10  and  12.  and  it  is  common  in  my  fHtkttt,  althonnfh 
i  a  little  bit  better  off.  to  pay  ^.  and  yon  can  Ioimi  JSOO.OOO 
there  on  gilt-edge  securities. 

Knox.  All  right,  thai:  apply  the  ^iime  prininpk  to  thpf  i^a 
t  money  you  applied  to  the  ase  of  die  aion#!7  in  r.h^  rAilron/l 
uctiom. 

Chairman.  I  do  not  diink  -w^  in*  Ofpitlntg  iny^hor^  ^^th 
liscnssioo.  Of  conrae.  if  ▼«  in»  ^iiuf  ^^  ^n  v>  "hm  4\\r^ 
s  at  3  per  coit  ev^arybfidy  -viil  ▼«!£  -Tioni»v  vt  \  ypr  ^>tj<:,  ind 
11  have  to  pl^tj  crie  2uni(  fair. 

.  liOUD.  I  jTist  Tranc  5ii  isk  on^i-  nvs^tion.  Aa  jrtrf  iflQtr«»f'  ••a 
iquirr  of  Mr.  BTraesi.  If  "in*:  inon^  -»<*n>^  inimpfl  for  rh^  -»ti?W- 
>i  me  sa»p6.  x  xiniri  V  Iniuieft  nvm  ^i»h  ^hioii  -o  -i^  j*^  i« 
iaries  for  line  ArmT  nui  T^ry.  ^nnld  C  lor.  .hiT>p  hj^t  ^»ro 
ble  for  tlttt  piiED«    ^ 
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eastward  and  westward  from  our  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts.  The 
demands  for  what  this  country  can  produce  in  the  way  of  raw  ma- 
terial it  is  simply  impossible  perhaps  to  predicate.  We  recognize 
now  the  tremendous  volume  of  trade  that  is  coming  to  this  country 
without  any  preparation  of  any  kind  for  its  ocean-borne  carriage. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  That  being  so,  if  it  is  impos- 
^ble  to  pass  a  bill  through  this  Congress  ^antinff  a  subsidy,  are 
you  opposed  to  us  taking  the  step  provided  tor  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Except  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  affords  any  relief. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  idea  is  that  you  would  rather  have  nothing  done 
than  to  have  this  bill  passed? 

Mr.  Knox.  No;  my  idea  would  be  that  the  Government  would  find 
the  means  to  provide  the  business  men  of  this  country  with  reason- 
ably cheap  money,  under  proper  safeguarded  securities,  and  let  busi- 
ness men  go  into  the  business  of  building  ships,  and  constructing 
shipyards  and  going  into  the  steamship  business,  just  as  we  go  into 
a  manufacturing  proposition.  I  contend  that  the  results  to  be 
obtamed  by  individual  enterprise  using  such  funds  would  be  vastly 
more  productive  in  the  way  of  increased  tonnage  facilities  than 
Government  navigation,  operation,  or  ownership  could  ever  produce. 
When  I  have  the  backing  of  this  country  and  as  a  shipper  know  that 
a  combination  of  business  men.  in  the  same  line  as  myself  can  put  up 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  vessel  or  of  a  fleet  of  vessels  and  obtain 
the  necessary  extra  capital  from  the  Government  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  I  then  say  that  is  a  principle  which  will  increase  the  tonnage  of 
this  country,  because  I  am  providing  the  cargo. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  have  my  markets  now,  but  I  am  dependent  upon  ge^ 
ting  steamships  and  freights,  whether  they  be  German,  French,  kal- 
ian, English,  or  any  other  nationality  of  tne  world.  And  before  the 
outbreak  of  this  war,  permit  me  to  say,  we  were  beinff  very  well 
served;  there  was  no  great  scarcity  of  tonnage  then,  and  we  assume 
there  \vill  be  no  great  scarcity  of  tonnage  after  this  war  is  over— 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  we  are  suffering  to-day.  But  if  we  attempt 
in  this  country  to  put  any  restrictions  upon  the  coining  to  our  diores 
of  foreign-owned  tonnage,  if  we  make  our  rates  on  such  a  basis 
and  surround  the  operation  of  foreign-owned  tonnage  with  restric- 
tions that  would  be  onerous,  we  are  going  to  drive  that  great  volmoe 
of  foreign-owned  tonnage  into  traffic  between  their  own  countries  and 
foreign  markets  of  the  world,  and  they  will  be  doing  it  at  lower 
rates  of  freight  than  we  could  ever  touch. 

Mr.  Byrnes  What  do  vou  pay  for  capital  to-day?  What  interest 
are  you  paying,  or  shipbuilding  men  investing  in  the  building  of 
ships— wnat  would  they  have  to  pay,  approximately? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  dare  say  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  farmers  of  the  West  and 
the  farmers  in  Texas  are  paying  10  and  12  per  cent  interest,  and  they 
want  Congress  to  make  an  arrangement  to  lend  them  money  at  a 
cheaper  rate;  and  if  we  were  to  lend  money  to  build  ^ips,* cheap 
money,  we  have  got  to  lend  it  to  the  farmers  and  to  most  of  tik 
cotton  mowers  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Knox.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  spending 
$50,000,000? 
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Mr.  BysNn.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  out  and  raise,  all  of  the  cot- 
ton aiid*graui  in  the  conntry.  -  *.    . 

Mr.  Knox.  The  point  I  make  is  if  this  $50,000,000  can  be  used  as 
a  imdeiis  for  a  fund  to  develop  the  American  nierchant  marine 
whidi  will  have  three  times  the  tonnage  avaliable  for  tiiat  purpose, 
and  instead  of  having  500,000  tons  we  would  have  a  miUion  and  a 

half  tons 

Mr.  BmnBS.  Your  idea  is  to  lend  this  $50,000,000! 
Mr.  Enox.  To  lend  that  money  to  the  men  who  know  how  to 
use  it.    I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  it  to  them,  but  I  ask  you  to  lend  it 
to   ti^em,  safeguarded  iu  any  manner  that  a  mortgager  would 
demand. 

Mr.  LoxTD.  And  it  would  provide  auxiliaries  for  the  Army,  and 
Navy? 
Mr.  Enqx.  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  Loud.  If  it  did  that,  that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  question 
about  the  farmers! 

Mr.  Knox.  When  we  talked  about  the  construction  of  a  conti- 
nental line  of  raiboad  in  this  country  the  Government  loaned  the 
money  to  build  that  road,  and  the  farmers  were  the  beneficiaries 
&^y.  But  I  do^not  kAow  of  any^  farmer  in  this  country,  Mr, 
Bnnes.  paying  10  or  12  per  cent  for  his  money. 

jfir.  Btbnss.  Oh,  Lord,  yes.  We  know  of  them.  I  know  in  my 
country  it  is  not  as  bad.  And  not  only  the  farmers,  but  did  ]^ou 
not  r^id  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  showmg 
Qttt  flie  national  banks  of  the  country — ^I  am  fflad  to  say  not  in  my 
State— are  charging  80  per  cent!  Down  iu  l^as  and  m  the  West 
they  are  paying  10  and  12,  and  it  is  common  iu  my  State,  although 
we  are  a  little  bit  better  off,  to  pay  8,  and  you  can  loan  $500,(WQ 
down  there  on  gilt-edge  securities. 

Mr.  Knox.  ML  right,  then;  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  iise 
of  that  money  you  applied  to  the  use  of  the  money  in  the  railroad 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  are  getting  anywhere  with 
&at  discussion.  Of  course,  if  we  are  going  to  loan  to  the  ship- 
owners at  3  per  cent  everybody  will  want  money  at  3  per  cent,  and 
we  will  have  to  play  the  game  fair. 

Mr.  Loud.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question.    As  part  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Byrnes,  if  the  money  were  loaned  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  ships,  it  would  be  loaned  upon  such  ships  to  be  used  as 
auxiliaries  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  would  it  not,  ships  that  were 
suitable  for  that  piirpose? 
Mr.  Knox.  That  would  necessarily  come  within  the  proviso. 
Mr.  Loud.  They  would  h^-ve  to  do  so,  necessarily,  to  get  the  loan? 
Mr.  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Loud.  Then  there  is  an  answer  to  the  ouestion.    You  get  the 
auxiliaries  for  that  loan,  but  in  the  case  of  tne  farmer  you  would 
not  get  anything. 
Mr.  Byrnes,   i  ou  would  get  something  to  eat. 
The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  discuss  that  question  any  more.    It 
may  be  desirable,  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent. 
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STATiaiENT  OF  MB.  EABBIS  CHILDS,  OP  BSW  TOBX,  EZPOBT 

AND  IMPOST  MEBCEAHT. 

Mr.  Guilds.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  it  seems  terribly  hard  to 
start  in  the  business.  And  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  we  want 
some  relief  in  our  particular  business  of  selling  American  products 
and  American  manufactures  abroad.  I  have  sold  cotton  goods  and 
bought  products  from  the  negroes  of  Africa  for  the  last  20  years; 
and  all  I  have  ever  asked  in  my  business  was  an  even  break.  I  never 
was  afraid  of  any  foreign  competition.  The  only  thing  that  ever 
worried  me  in  my  business  was  when  some  Yankee  got  into  my  par- 
ticular bailiwick. 

While  we  need  relief,  and  we  need  it  very  badly,  I  think  that  up 
to  the  present  time  we  have  had  a  fair  break.  But  my  friends  in  the 
shipping  business  here  have  jacked  up  the  price  of  freights  in  this 
last  year  from  $5  a  ton  to  $50  because  they  could  get  it.  I  was  free 
to  go  anywhere  and  find  some  philanthropist  to  take  my  freight  and 
to  save  me  a  few  dollars,  and  I  squirmed  and  wiggled,  but  1  could 
not  get  away  from  it. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  have  two  propositions  of  relief  on  the  table. 
I  think  any  man  who  would  prophesy  that  either  one  of  them  was 
perfect  would  come  into  the  position  of  a  prophet.  All  I  can  say 
IS  that  while  I  was  glad  to  near  of  the  reincarnation  of  a  great 
shipping  man  this  morning  and  in  his  reincarnation  he  took  the  guise 
of  a  patriot,  I  would  not  feel  like  offering  to  take  any  part  of  his 
100,000  tons  off  his  hands,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  woula  get  many 
business  men,  bankers,  or  shippers  to  go  in  with  him. 

I  think  the  desire  and  aim  and  hope  of  every  merchant  and  ex- 
porter of  goods  from  this  or  any  other  country  is  to  own  a  little 
ship.  I  would  like  to  own  a  ship.  And  I  think  if  the  second  bill 
were  put  through  and  the  Government  could  put  me  in  a  position 
to  have  an  even  break  with  the  foreigners  that  I  could  get  some  of 
my  friends  that  I  have,  not  only  in  this  room  but  in  other  places,  to 
go  into  that  business  with  me. 

I  have  only  one  comment  to  make  upon  your  bill,  sir,  and  that  is 
the  one  point  that  has  not  been  taken  up.  That  is  the  important 
art  that  annoys,  the  red  tape  or  anything  placed  on  business, 
litherto  when  we  have  had  to  charter  ships  coming  to  American 
ports  they  have  charged  us  a  certain  percentage  over  the  European 
rates  for  the  distance  and  for  the  particular  kind  of  tonnage,  and 
they  have  charged  us  a  little  more  for  the  annoyance  that  tney  get 
from  our  port  dues  and  from  the  general  red  tape  and  apparent 
antagonism  to  foreign  bottoms.  I  thmk  it  is  a  very  important  thing; 
and  I  think,  perhaps,  the  functions  of  a  shipping  board  might  very 
well  enter  into  a  study  of  making  things  easier  for  the  dipping 
people.  And  when  I  say  that  we  want  an  even  break,  the  wnole 
thing  comes  on  the  shipper  after  all.  If  the  freights  are  going  in 
competition  with  Argentina  and  the  manufacturers  of  our  cottcm 
goods  arc  going  in  competition  with  Lancashire  or  India,  we  want 
to  get  our  freights  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  I  believe  that  the 
patriot  to  whom  I  referred  before  did  not  deny  that  he  had  a  oonple 
of  diips  now  under  the  British  flag.  I  think  he  still  has  them  under 
that  registry.  He  is  not  altogether  so  patriotic  that  he  wants  to 
forego  that  privilege. 


fi 


I  do  not  know  tUiit  I  can  say  anything  more. 

Mr.  Btbnes.  Do  you  have  any  bmime  now  in  getting  bottoms  to 
transport  your  oottffli  goods  tliat  yon  have  been  eacportixi^ 

Mr.  Ghildb.  Oh,  yes;  the  difference  brtween  $5  and  ?S0. 

Mr.  Bybkxs.  Can  you  get  bottoms  at  $50! 

Mr.  Ghilds.  Tee;  we  can  geA  bottoms  at  $50,  but  we  do  not  waitt 
ttMm. 

Mr.  Btbhk.  You  do  nott    Why! 

Mr.  CHnns.  Because  we  can  not  get  rid  of  our  stuff. 

Mr.  BYRirss.  Because  you  can  not  compete! 

Mr.  Ghiuw.  llie  pec^le  amply  wont  buy  the  stuff  if  they  haTe  to 
pal^  too  mudi  for  it. 

Mr.  BnMiBS.  Which  is  the  trouble;  you  can  not  conqiete  or  Uie 
people  wont  buy  Iqr  reason  of  tlie  increued  charges? 

lir.  OsDUDS.  BoQl  We  can  hot  compete  with  other  sources  of 
supply  and  the  people  will  not  pfff  the  pricte. 

Mr.  Btsnbs.  What  countries  wotiM  you  compete  with  now  i(^ 
whom  you  can  not  ccmpetef 

Mr.  Cbxml  We  compete  witii  India.  India  manufacture  a  M 
of  cotton,  and  we  compete  with  Lancashire,  and  Lancai^ire  maiifu- 
factnres  a  Idt  of  tsoHltan  gooda 

Mr.  Bybkss.  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  competing  the  high  charges! 

Mr.  CHtLDS.  Ibegyour pardon. 

Mr.  BrBinfes.  Th^  are  not  bound  to  pay  these  increased  diarges 
and  they  can  undersell  you,  and  therefore  you  are  out  of  the  businesst 

Mr.  Chxlds.  Yes,  or. 
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Mr.  Peck.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  so  much  has  already 
been  said  on  this  question  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  more  that  I 
can  say  at  the  present  time. 

Last  year  the  export  houses  in  New  York  had  probably  the  most 

Srosperous  year  in  their  history.  And  although  the  outlook  in 
anuary  was  extremely  hazy,  conditions  are  changing  so  rapidly 
in  the  last  few  weeks  tliat  the  outlook  to-day  is  very  dark  and  dreary. 
The  recent  destruction  of  more  vessels  has  emphasized  more  than 
ever  the  trouble  we  are  up  against  for  tonnage.  We  realize  that 
men  who  charter  ships  at  high  prices  must  charge  correspondingly 
high  prices;  but  at  the  same  time  these  high  rates  of  freight  are- 
practically  killing  the  export  business  in  many  of  the  staple  lines. 
Where  we  paid  $3  a  ton,  for  instance,  before  the  war,  for  steel  from 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires,  we  are  paying  now  $20  to  $30— ten  timea 
the  amount.  And,  of  course,  the  only  result  of  these  high  freights 
is  to  discourage  the  importation  of  American  goods  and  gradually 
the  orders  cease  to  come  in  by  cable,  first  from  one  line  and  then 
from  another  line.  And  although  we  are  not  going  to  feel  this  very 
much  until  after  July  1,  because  nearly  all  staples  are  sold  throu^ 
advance  sales,  we  are  going  to  feel  it  very  seriously  after  that  date. 
And  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  shortage  of  tonnage  is  a  very 
serious  factor  and  therefore  we  would  welcome  any  bill — ^that  is,  I 
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speak  for  the  shippers — ^that  would  rectify  in  any  quiok  way  the 
trouble  that  we  are  up  against. 

Mr.  Gibboney  this  morning  spoke  of  the  tremendous  profits  that 
the  American  ship  owners  are  making.  If  that  is  so  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  Alexander  bill  at  all,  because 
it  would  seem  that  the  quick-get-rich  ca{)ital  of  this  country  would 
have  already  seized  all  of  the  vessels  available  and  placed  orders  in 
the  shipyards  for  new  ships.  But  that  is  not  the  trouble.  The 
trouble  is  the  awful  shortage  of  tonnage,  and,  therefore^  I  say  we 
favor  any  bill  that  will  rectify  and  remedy  the  conditions  which 
exist.  We  favor  certain  parts  of  the  Alexander  bill;  also  parte  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  bill.  Especially  do  we  favor  a  snipping 
board.  I  personallv  appeared  two  or  three  times  before  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.  1  had  them  rectify  an  abuse  which  I  encountered 
in  New  York  in  connection  with  shipping  in  our  English  vesels. 
I  found  the  British  Board  of  Trade  very  fair-minded^  and  I  am 
quite  positive  a  shipping  board  that  would  be  organized  in  this 
country  under  the  Alexander  bill,  or  any  other  bill^  would  be  equally 
fair,  and  all  of  the  shippers  are  desirous  of  having  such  a  shipping 
board. 

The  Chaibman.  The  shipping  board  would  be  a  useless  arrange- 
ment just  now  unless  we  had  the  ships,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes.  I  do  not  see  how  any  particular  bill  could  rectif}' 
the  conditions  that  exist  very  quickly.  It  looks  as  though  we  have 
to  suffer  and  to  get  along  as  best  we  can  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Would  jou  advise  a  beginning? 

Mr.  Pecs.  I  do.  I  advise  a  beginning  of  some  kind.  It  etn  n^l 
come  too  quickly. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  notion,  that  any  rational  man 
would  think  it  advisable. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDOAB  F.  ITrCKEITBACH,  44  WHTTEEALL 
STREET,  NEW  TORE,  SHIP  OWNER  ANB  OPERATOR. 

Mr.  LucKENBACii.  To-day  I  own  about  100,000  tons  of  American 
ships  and  I  am  building  78,000.  After  reading  over  this  bill  I  am 
sorry  I  own  so  much.  From  what  I  read  in  the  bill,  anyone  can 
come  in  if  you  pass  the  bill,  and  get  Government  aid  and  assistance 
itnd  run  me  out  of  business.  I  am  in  a  tramp  business  and  I  also 
run  a  regular  line,  and  if  I  understand  the  bill  correctly,  in  the 
regular  hne  they  would  give  him  the  same  privilege  as  I  have;  that 
is,  of  running  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  regular  line  running? 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  From  ifew  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  LucKENBACK.  About  how  long  have  we  been  operatingf 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luckenbach,  We  have  been  operating  a  direct  service  through 
the  canal  ever  since  it  opened.  Previous  to  that  we  were  cocarriers 
with  the  United  States  (rovernment-owned  Panama  Steamship  Ca. 
carrying  on  the  Pacific  while  they  carried  on  the  Atlantic. 
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irdmff  td  tibe  terms  and  conditions  i>f  this  bill  anyone  can 
come  in  if  tney  will  satisfy  tiie  Gk>yemment  or  the  board  and  <^>erate 
to  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  otner  coastwise  potto, 

The  Chaisican.  That  is  the  American-built  ships! 

Mr.  LucKENBAGH.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  set  a 
spanking.  Have  we  raised  the  rates,  or  what  is  the  object  of  aoing 
this? 

The  CwATRMAN.  Are  you  opposed  to  American-built  ships  being 
used  in  the  coastwise  tnde  in  competition  with  your  foreign-buut 
sliips! 

Mr.  LxTOKBinBAGH.  Foreini  built? 

llie  CEUJaMAJX.  Tes.  You  have  some  that  were  admitted  to 
American  registry  und^  special  act,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  LucKBNBACH.  Ycs:  but  I  just  tola  you  I  am  now  building 
78«000  tons  in  American  snipy  ards. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  haye  been  before  this  committee 
more  often  than  anybody  else  to  get  foreign-built  ships  admitted  to 
American  registry,  naye  you  not! 

Ikb*.  LucKBNBACH.  I  haye  not 

The  Chairman.  You  haye  been  before  the  committee,  haye  you 
not! 

Mr.  LncKBNBACH.  Yes;  once. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  opposed  to  an  Americai^-built  ship  bdng 
used  in  the  coastwise  trade! 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Docs  this  bill  say  that! 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  bmld  them  or  somebody 
else  builds  them,  because  the  other  fellow  has  just  as  much  ri^t  to 
build  those  ships  and  to  run  them.    But  you  want  it  idL 

Mr.  LncKENBAGH.  Na  If  I  understand  the  bill  correctly,  it  says 
here  that  you  can  charter  yessels.  It  does  not  say  that  you  are  going 
to  charter  American  yessels.  You  say  this,  that  you  can  charter  yes- 
sels or  you  can  purchase  vessels. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  are  you  reading  now ! 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  It  does  not  say  you  are  going  to  charter  Ameri- 
can vessels  to  run  in  this  trade,  but  you  are  going  to  charter  foreign 
vessels  and  put  them  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  From  what  section  of  the  bill  are  you  reading,  so  as 
to  direct  our  attention  to  it! 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Scction  3.  This  is  what  you  say  in  section  3. 
If  I  am  wrong,  just  correct  me,  please: 

That  the  United  States,  through  the  board  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  is  authorized  to  construct  in  American  shipyards  and  navy  yards, 
as  their  capacity  will  permit,  or  elsewhere,  or  to  purchase  or  charter  vessels — 

Is  that  right? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  reading  from  section  3? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  long  as  you  stick  to  the  text  you  are  all 
right. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Does  not  that  mean  you  can  charter  foreign 
vessels? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Then  I  am  on  the  wrong  track.  Does  it  not 
mean  you  can  build  foreign  vessels? 
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The  Chairman.  They  can  have  vessels  built  abroad  or  they  can 
have  them  built  in  American  shipyards.  If  foreign  built,  they  can 
only  be  used  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Whcro  does  it  say  that? 

The  Chairman.  In  sections  8  and  4. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  This  is  the  privilege  you  give  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  proviso  here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  section  4 — -- 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Wait  a  moment ;  wait  imtil  we  finish  section  3, 
line  12.  Is  not  that  a  privilege  you  give  them  in  line  12?  On  line 
10  you  say 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  that  straight,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
mislead  you.  These  foreign-built  ships  may  be  utilized  in  the  foreign 
trade  and  in  the  trade  with  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  2ione.  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  islands  of  Porto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  Tutuila. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Is  uot  that  the  coastwise  trade? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  I  thought  that  was  right.  Then  my  contention 
was  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  far ;  yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Pai*t  of  it  is  right  and  part  of  it  is  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  You  trade  through  the  canal  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  in  that  trade  you  said  they  would  come  in  competition  with  you. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Dou't  I  run  to  Porto  Rico  sometimes?  I  run 
to  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  said  so  yet. 

Mr.  LucKENBACii.  I  do.  I  have  a  tramp  service.  I  run  every- 
where. And  then  these  foreign  boats  could  come  in  and  compete 
with  me  with  the  boats  I  am  building  in  American  shipyards  at 
$100  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  building  foreign  tonnage  in  the  American 
shipyards  just  now  because  we  can  build  it  cheaper  here  than  they 
can  abroad;  so  that  I  do  not  see  where  you  are  prejudiced  here  if 
conditions  continue. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  That  is  for  the  present. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  But  these  ships,  I  think,  will  last  for  some  years 
to  come,  and  so  will  your  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  expressed  the  opinion  that  ships  in  years 
to  come  can  be  built  more  cheaply  here  than  abroad. 

'Mr.  LucKENBACH.  That  is  their  idea.  I  do  not  think  so.  Vessels 
under  the  American  flag  that  come  in  under  the  Panama  Canal  act, 
are  you  going  to  give  them  this  coastwise  privilege? 

The  CSiAiRMAN.  Which  vessels? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Vessels  that  come  under  the  American  flag 
under  the  Panama  Canal  act. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  All  ri^ht;  that  will  straighten  that  ont. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  you  my  personal  view  of  the  bill,  if 
vou  want  me  to :  I  have  never  yet  favored  the  admissian  of  f (veign- 
built  ships  to  American  registry  for  the  coastwise  trade.  As  far  as  I 
would  be  willing  to  admit  them  to  participate  would  be,  for  instance, 
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In  ^ing  frmn  New  York  through  the  Panmma  Canal  to  the  Far  East, 
faMing  to  the  Pacific  coast  or  to  Hawaii,  and  then  on  making' that  a 
I^  of  their  joiuney.  I  have  not  pven.  my  consent  to  that,  rait  that 
is  as  far  as  I  would  care  to  so  at  any  rate.  And  in  the  same  way, 
if  a  vessel  traded  from  New  lork  to  South  America,  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  frdght  to  and  from  Porto  Bico  as  an  incident,to  that 
voyage. 

Mr.  LuGKBNBACH.  Tcs;  and  you  would  give  the  foreign  vessel  the 
{Mivil^  to  Porto  Bicot 

The  Chatrk AW >  FcHreign  huilt. 

Mr.  LuGXENBACH.  Tcs;  you  would  give  him  that. 

The  Chaxsmak.  Owned  by  American  citizens.  I  think  that  is  as 
far  as  I  would  be  willing  to  go. 

Mr.  LucKBNBAGH.  Tcs  t  btS  the  rates  have  not  been  raised  to  Porto 
Rico.  Why  Ppiish  the  Porto  Bico  Steamship  Co.  that  have  built 
boats  here!    There  is  no  scarcitv  of  tonnage. 

The  Chaihmak.  I  had  better  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Bull  about  that; 
I  hsLve  not  heard  from  him  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  that  your  boats  run  to  Porto  Bico ;  is  that 
a  regular  service! 

i&.  LucKENBACH.  No  j  wc  do  uot  ruu  a  regular  sendee  to  Porto 
Bico;  it  is  a  tramp  service.  Only  recently,  only  this  year,  have  we 
had  tiie  San  Francisco  service,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  building 
the  boats,  to  put  them  in  this  service.  And  I  want  to  find  out  if  my 
foreign  friends  can  come  in  with  the  boats  they  have  at  the  present 
time  and  be  extended  the  privilege  of  Porto  Bico,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 

I  want  to  object  to  any  cabinet  officers  becoming  members  of  this 
shipping  board,  because  they  are  overworked  at  presmt  I  tried 
to  get  an  audience  with  Secretary  Garrison  and  was  refused,  and 
also  another  man,  when  the  Panama  Canal  Co.,  or  when  the  Govem- 
•ment  raised  the  rates  from  $8  to  $8  a  ton,  and  it  cost  us  $150  and 
put  me  out  of  business.  So  I  have  had  some  experience  with  Gov- 
ernment men. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  the  experience  was  mutual. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  It  certainly  is ;  there  were  two  of  us  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  1  do  not  mean  this  offensively;  you 
understand  that. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Now,  as  to  Government  operation.  I  want  to 
talk  about  that  for  a  few  moments.  I  had  the  experience  of  operat- 
ing with  the  Panama  Steamship  Co.,  which  claims  that  last  year 
they  made  $305,000,  and  it  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  they 
made  $305,000.  And  in  this  year's  report  they  say  that  they  made 
$500,000.  I  want  to  show  you  how  they  made  it;  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  you  to  make  it,  or  for  any  other  man  to  make  it.  I  will 
show  you  about  the  way  a  good  many  Government  institutions  are 
run  and,  possibly,  how  this  shipping  board  might  run  the  ships 
that  they  purchased  in  the  same  manner. 

They  own  two  ships.  According  to  their  book  value  they  are 
worth  $764,000.  The  Government  loaned  to  them  four  ships  which 
cost  just  about  $3,100,000.  They  loaned  those.  The  Panama  Steam- 
ship Co.  operates  them  free  of  charter  hire.    We  will  be  fair  and  say 
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the  rate  for  charter  hire  last  year  was  $5  per  dead-weight  ton  per 
month.  If  you  were  operating  the  line  that  is  about  what  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  those  vessels  this  past  year.  And  they  would  have 
cost  you  $1,882,000.  This  the  Government  gives  to  the  Panama 
Steamship  Co.  It  won't  give  it  to  you,  and  it  wont  give  it  to  me, 
but  they  give  it  to  the  Panama  Steamship  Co. 

On  the  two  vessels  that  they  own  they  figure  depreciation  at  6  per 
cent,  but  on  the  $3,100,000  worth  of  ships  they  do  not  pay  one  cent 
of  depreciation.  They  do  not  pay  any  interest  charges;  they  do  not 
pay  any  insurance  charges.  It  would  cost  you  or  1,  or  anyone  else 
who  wanted  to  run  one  of  those  vessels,  for  insurance,  depreciation, 
and  interest  about  17  per  cent,  which  is  given  to  the  Government- 
owned  institution. 

With  this  gift  last  year  they  made  $305,000.    Wonderful  work ! 

The  Chairman.  How  were  those  charges  met?  Who  insured  the 
ships,  and  who  paid  for  that? 

Mr.  LucKENBACii.  No  one  except  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  Government  insure  them?  • 

Mr.  LucKENBAcn.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  insured  at  all  ? 

Mr.  LUCKENBACH.   No. 

The  Chairman.  What  ships  are  those? 

Mr.  LncKENBACH.  The  Colon^  the  Panama^  the  Cristobal^  and  the 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  were  not  insured  at  all? 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  No  insurance  whatsoever.  The  interest  on  these 
vessels,  at  6  per  cent,  together  with  the  insurance,  rental  of  termi- 
nals, and  depreciation,  amounted  to  about  $2,974,000.  Their  total 
revenues  were  $2,642,457.10.    The  deficit  is  $332,368. 

The  Chairman.  These  ships  carried  Government  freight  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  They  did,  until  the  opening  of  the  canal;  yes.. 

The  Chairman.  And  supplies  for  the  Canal  &ne?    . 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  The  amount  of  supplies  for  the  canal  has  been 
verv  small  since  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

l^he  Chairman.  And  the  tonnage  they  carried  for  the  Govern- 
ment— for  the  Panama  Canal — was  carried  at  nominal  rates,  was  it 
i.ot? 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  had  charged  the  rates  in  effect  before 
those  ships  were  put  on,  they  could  very  well  have  paid  all  of  these 
charges  that  you  have  in  mind  and  made  a  handsome  profit,  could 
they  not? 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Government  is  ahead  on  that  transac- 
tion even  if  it  has  not  made  any  profit  on  those  ^ips.  That  is  true, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  objection,  gentlemen,  that  I  want  to  put  in, 
except  to  this  coastwise  trade  and  the  operation  of  the  steamers  by 
the  Government. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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STATEXEHT  OF  KB.  JAMES  BABBEB,  OF  HEW  TOBX,  H.  T.,  FBSSI- 

BEHT  W  THE  BAKBEU  STEAXSHEP  CO. 

Mr.  Basbkb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  very  much.  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon,  for  <me  thing,  so  tiiat  I  am  liable 
to  be  brief. 

i  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  sou^t  to  be  ob^ 
taiiied  by  this  bill— ^e  increase  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  At  the  same  time  I  have  some  doubts  about  the  possibility 
of  some  of  its  provisions.  I  think  all  that  I  could  say  on  those  points 
has  already  been  covered  by  the  previous  speakers,  so  that  I  need 
liardly  repeat  that 

My  own  personal  idea  has  been  for  years  that  the  American  iner* 
chant  marine  would  have  developed  much  more  than  it  has  if  it  had 
be^i  free  from  the  onerous  resbricticms  and  s(»ne  of  tiie  provisions 
in  the  navigation  laws  which  it  has  to  contend  with.   I  think  there  id 
sufficient  enterprise  in  the  American  business  man  to  invest  in  Ameri- 
can shipping  if  he  thou^t  he  had  an  equal  chance  with  the  foreign** 
controllcKl  vessels  that  come  here.    In  my  own  business  we  have 
necessity  to  charter  quite  a  number  of  foreim  vessels^  and  since  the 
passage  of  this  bill  last  year,  which  allowed  forei^-built  vessels  to 
come  under  American  registry,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  diat 
privilege  and  placed  five  of  our  steamers  under  the  American  flag. 
We  are  also  buying  other  American  steamers  and  are  building  one. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  very  much  in  hopes  that  this  board,  when 

it  is  appointed,  will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  points  in  tfaM» 

existing  laws  that  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American  ship* 

owner.    Mv  own  feeling  is,  and  I  think  you  apparently  agree  with 

the  idea,  tnat  all  such  pointe  should  be  tonea  down  and  made  to 

work  so  that  the  American  shipowner  would  not  be  under  any  great 

disadvantage  compared  with  the  foreign  shipowners. 

Mr.  Byknes.  Mr.  Barber,  what  have  you  m  mind  in  saving  that? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  the  extra  cost  ox  operation 

caused  by  the  necessity  of  coniplying  with  the  American  regulations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  reflations? 

Mr.  Barber.  Als  contained  in  the  navigation  laws,  with  regard  to 
the  officers  and  seamen. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  what? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  nationality  of  the  officers,  the  seamen  and  engi* 
Qeers,  the  acconmiodations  and  the  food  scale.    I  do  not  begrudge 
them  the  food  scale.    I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  as  it  is. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  favor  foreign  (%cers? 
Mr.  Barber.  If  necessary.    The  point  is  you  have  not  enough 
American  officers  and  engineers  now  to  man  your  ships. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  it  would  contribute  to  the  building  up 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  which  would  be  of  any  service  in 
time  of  war  if  you  had  foreigp  officers? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  should  certainly  favor  having  schools  of  navigation 
and  the  encouragement  of  apprenticeship  and  the  training  of  men 
to  become  officers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  that  is  provided  for  in  this  bill ;  that 
this  bill  seeks  to  encourage  that? 
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Mr.  Barber.  I  believe  there  is  some  attempt  at  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  favor  that  feature  of  this  bill,  thent 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Where  does  your  line  operate,  Mr.  Barber! 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  the  largest  present  operation  is  to  the  Biver 
Plata  in  Argentina.  We  also  run  to  China  and  Japan.  We  are 
agents  for  South  African  lines,  and  we  have  a  line  runnmg  to  French 
ports,  and  then  we  have  quite  a  number  of  steamers  engased  in  gen- 
eral trades  which  go  wherever  the  best  market  demands  wem. 

As  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  I  have  the  same  objection  as  the 
previous  speakers  to  the  Government  operation  of  Government- 
owned  steamers.  If  they  are  built  to  be  ox  service  to  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  as  auxiliaries,  1  think  that  would  be  a  very  desirable  tliinjg; 
and  if  they  could  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  available  for  commercial 
purposes  and  leased  to  the  general  shipping  interests  which  might  be 
able  to  use  them,  I  think  that  would  obviate  the  possibility  of  their 
•coming  into  competition  directly  with  privateljr  owned  steamers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  in  the  bill,  and  you  are  in  favor  of  that  part 
of  this  bill,  then  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  know  that  is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  further  to  say. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  PAREEA  EIBIIH,  LAWTEB,  07  HEW  TOBX 
CITT,  ENGAGED  IN  THE  PBACTICE  OF  ABHIBALTT  AHB  KABI- 
TDEE  LAW. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  aware,  I  am  a  lawyer  by 
|)rofession,  and,  for  more  than  25  years,  my  practice  has  been  largely 
m  the  realm  of  admiralty  and  martime  law.  Although  not  a  member 
of  the  chamber,  I  have  sat  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  by  invitation  of  the 
president,  to  assist  the  committee  in  relation  to  matters  in  connection 
with  the  sliipping  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  their  delibera- 
tions. 

The  views  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Alexander  bill.  H.  R.  10500,  are  embodied  in  its  formal 
action,  which  has  already  been  summarized  to  you  by  Mr.  Bush  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee.    The  views  of  the  chamber  in 
regard  to  the  steps  which  it  deems  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
achieve  the  result  of  upbuilding  a  great  national  mercantile  marine 
liave  been  put  in  concrete  form  m  the  shape  of  a  proposed  bill  whicb 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe,  H.  R.  11865,  and  is  now  before 
the  committee.    I  understand  the  discussion  of  both  measures  is  in 
order,  and  I  purpose  referring  as  shortly  as  I  may  to  both.    I  do  not 
intend  to  go  all  over  the  ground  that  has  been  covered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
who  have  preceded  me,  but  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  certain  mit- 
lers  which  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  in  practice  lead  me  to 
think  are  of  the  deepest  importance  in  working  out  some  servioothie 
plan  to  create,  develop,  and  encourage  a  substantial  American  me^    , 
oantile  marine.  i 
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During  the  course  of  the  present  war  1  have  had  occasion  in  tlio 
course  ox  practice  to  deal  with  purchase  and  sales  of  many  vessels^ 
with  proposals  for  building  of  vessels,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
ship3'ard,  and  with  suggc^ions  and  inquiries  of  bankers  and  capital- 
ists who  have  desired  to  interest  themselves  in  the  development  of  a 
mercantile  marine  by  investing  money  in  ships.    Prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pi-esent  war  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  deal  with  any 
such  matters.    These  circumstances,  as  well  as  public  discussion  of  Uie 
subject,  convince  me  that  there  is  a  real  growth  of  interest  in  the 
creation  of  an  American  mercantile  marine  by  private  enterprise. 
The  development  of  this  interest  has  no  doubt  to  some  extent  been 
fostered  by  rumors  of  the  large  profits  which  have  been  made  during 
war  time,  and  by  the  restrictions  due  to  the  exigencies  of  war  which 
have  been  placed  on  foreign  tonnage.    But  whatever  the  cause,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  great  awakening  of  public  interest 
in  this  question,  and  in  the  inquiry  as  to  what,  it  anything,  can  be 
(lone,  after  the  emergency  due  to  the  war  shall  have  passed,  to  estab- 
lish a  mercantile  marine  sufficiently  large  to  handle  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  commerce.    It  is  useless  to  discuss  at  the  moment  the 
possibility  of  doing  anything  to  relieve  the  present  emergency,  for 
all  the  tonnage  available  is  now  in  service,  and  no  new  tonnage  which 
could  appreciably  relieve  present  conditions  can  possibly  be  ci*eated 
durmg  the  period  over  which  the  war  is  likely  to  continue. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  to  attempt  any 
textual  criticism  of  the  different  sections  of  H.  K.  10500.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  certain  matters  of  pjrinciple  which,  in  my  judgment 
as  a  citizen  and  experience  in  dealing  with  the  general  suoject,  are 
objectionable,  and  will  have  a  deterrent  rather  than  a  beneficial  effect 
in  the  development  of  an  American  merchant  marine.  I  am  not 
speaking  here  in  behalf  of  any  client  interested  in  this  matter,  but 
solely  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  features  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  10500)  to  which  I  desire  to  refer 
are:  (1)  That  which  provides  in  a  certain  contingency  for  the 
operation  of  Government-owned  steamships  in  private  trade;  (2) 
that  which  provides  in  very  great  detail  for  the  regulation  of  the 
instrumentalities  of  our  foreign  commerce,  including  restriction 
upon  the  sale  of  ships;  and  (3)  the  provisions  with  reference  to 
licenses. 

I  am  sure  that  no  member  of  our  committee  feels  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  the  Government  spending  $50,000,000,  or  any  other  sum 
that  it  may  deem  proper,  for  the  purchase  oi  naval  auxiliaries.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  tney  all  feel  tnat  this  is  a  necessary  and  valuable 
thing  to  do;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  objection  on  their  part,  or  in- 
deed any  sound  objection  in  principle  to  the  Government  putting 
such  vessels,  when  not  needed  lor  its  own  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  a 
shipping  board,  with  authority  to  charter  them  for  operation  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Ships  are  aii:icles  of  commerce.  They  have  their 
prices  and  values.  Sometimes  these  are  high,  while  at  other  times 
they  are  low;  but  ships  are  commodities  which  the  Government,  if 
it  should  buy  or  build  them,  would  not  own  exclusively.  They  would 
be  commodities  which  it  would  own  in  common  with  all  other  per- 
sons or  companies  that  own  shipping  property  which  «t  tiriios  is 
available  for  chartering. 
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I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  any  vessel  built  or  purcliasisl  by  the 
Government  after  careful  inquiry  as  to  its  suitability  for  (*onnnercial 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  naval  purposes  in  cases  of  emergency,  would 
be  an  attractive  proposition  tor  charter,  and  that  any  sucli  vessel, 
when  not  in  use  by  the  United  States,  if  offered  as  other  like  vessels 
are  offered  by  people  who  own  them,  in  the  open  market,  singly  and 
without  undue  restriction,  would  be  in  great  demand  for  chailering: 
and  that  at  all  times  when  such  vessels  could  be  operated  with  profit 
by  anybody,  they  would  be  readily  chartered  and  operated  by  private 
enterprise.  I  am  sure  that  all  tne  shipping  men  here  present  will 
confirm  my  views  in  this  respect. 

The  feature  of  your  bill  which  renders  capital  timid  and  will  de- 
ter investment  in  private  shipping,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  meas- 
ure, is  that  which  reserves  the  right,  in  case  the  shipping  board  does 
not  find  a  ready  or  suita))le  charter  for  any  one  or  these  vessels,  to 
put  it  in  trade  and  operate  it  by  means  of  a  company  organized  for 
that  purpose.  This  provision  embodies  an  authqritj'  to  tlie  Oovera- 
ment.  though  a  governmental  instrumentality,  to  engage  in  the  pri- 
vate business  of  operating  steamships.  It  may  be  that  the  contin- 
gency in  which  the  Government  would  operate  ships  is  remote,  but 
nevertheless  the  authority  to  do  so  is  there,  and  the  public  has  come 
to  believe,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  an  authority  of  this 
nature,  if  once  vested  in  a  board,  would  be  exercised.  The  natural 
fear  is  that,  if  exercised  at  all,  it  would  be  exercised  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise. 

There  is  no  limitation  in  the  bill  as  to  the  trades  in  which  the  board 
should  authorize  the  operation  of  Government  ships,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  an  answer  to  the  inquiry,  In  what  trades  is  it  proposed  to 
operate  them  ?  Everybody  of  experience  in  the  shipping  trade  knows 
that  private  enterprise  has  already  established  shipping  lines  to  prac- 
tically every  port  in  the  universe  where  a  line  can  profitably  be  main- 
tained in  times  of  peace.  It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  ©iter- 
ate the  Government  vessels,  which  would  be  of  substantial  size,  to  anv 
point  or  points  where  they  would  not  come  in  competition  witn 
private  operation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  (iovernment  would  place  these  ves- 
sels in  certain  trades  not  now  developed  and  keep  them  there  until 
the  business  should  be  established  and  then  turn  over  the  trade  to 
private  enterprise.  But  no  names  of  ports  have  been  given  in  this 
connection.  All  trades  have  been  tried  by  private  enterprise,  lines 
have  been  established  to  all  points  where  they  can  be  operated  profit- 
ably, and  occasional  sailings  are  made  to  all  other  ports  where  profit- 
jable  business  is  to  be  found.  The  only  trades  for  which  estabiisthed 
[direct  lines  are  not  in  operation  are  those  whose  physical  character- 
istics are  such  as  not  to  admit  of  the  operation  or  any  vessels  which 
would  be  suitable  as  naval  auxiliaries.  They  are  trades  to  ports  to 
which  deep-draft  vessels  can  not  proceed  and  which  have  nithcrto 
been  served  by  coastal  vessels  carrying  cargoes  transshipped  from 
larger  central"  points  of  iniport.  The  natural  result  of  tnese  con- 
ditions would  be  that,  if  a  Government  ship  was  put  up  for  charter 
and  was  not  taken  bv  private  persons  or  companies  engaged  in  the 
steamship  business,  the  reason  for  it  would  be  that  private  enterprise 
could  not  at  that  moment  operate  the  ship  profitably.    The  failure  of 
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the  ship  to  obtain  a  charter  would  be  clear  proof  to  the  business  com-j 
munity  that,  at  that  particular  time,  no  gain  could  be  made  from  the 
operation  of  it.     It  would  be  understood  in  the  business  community, 
in  those  circumstances,  that,  if  the  Government  then  proceeded  to 
operate  the  vessel  in  private  trade,  it  was  going  to  operate  the  vesse' 
at  a  loss,  if  the  expenses  of  operation  should  be  figured  as  the  ex-^ 
penses  of  private  companies  have  to  be  figured.    The  fear  that  th 
Government,  in  any  conceivable  contingency,  would  enter  into  com 
petition  with  private  enterprise,  at  a  time  and  in  circumstances  when 
it  could  only  operate  at  a  loss  in  competition  with  private  enterprise, 
will  necessarily  deter  private  capital  from  entering  into  a  business 
which  may  be  subject  to  such  a  risk. 

The  business  view  of  this  matter  undoubtedly  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  enter  into  competition  with  private  enterprise 
under  circumstances  which  may  involve  a  loss  to  the  Government, 
because  a  loss  to  the  Government  means  not  only  a  loss  to  the  tax- 
payers but  also  to  private  companies  engaged  in  the  same  business. 
If  the  ships  can  not  be  chartered  for  prices  that  will  yield  a  fair 
return  to  the  Government  on  its  investment,  they  ought  to  be  laid  upi 
and  reserved  for  their  primary  use  as  Government  ships.    The  veryi 
fact  that  they  could  not  be  chartered  would  show  that  there  was  no  I 
urgent  need  for  them  in  commerce.    To  put  them  in  commerce  at  a  I 
time  when  there  was  no  such  need  for  them  as  would  lead  to  their/ 
being  chartered  could  only  injure  private  enterprise,  and  every  pos-/ 
sible  injury  to  private  enterprise  will  check  the  inclination  of  private 
individuals  to  invest  in  the  shipping  business.  ' 

I  submit  this  matter  as  a  question  of  broad  public  policy  rather 
than  as  a  criticism  in  detail  of  the  bill,  for  I  am  convinced  from 
what  I  have  heard  here  to-day  (and  I  had  not  intended  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  but  have  been  led  to  do  so  by  the  very  earnest  character 
of  the  discussion)  that  the  weakest  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it  con- 
tains no  suggestion,  no  ray  or  hope  or  promise  for  the  development 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  by  private  enterprise,  and  no  en- 
couragement or  incentive  for  the  investment  of  private  capital  in 
that  business. 

The  Chair3ian.  Your  view,  then,  is  that  if  section  8  were  stricken 
out  there  would  be  that  incentive? 
Mr.  KiRLiN.  I  believe  myself  that  No.  8  should  be  stricken  out. 
The  Chairman.  If  that  were  stricken  out,  then  the  ray  of  hope 
would  appear? 

Mr.  KiKLiN.  The  ray  of  hope  would  not  appear;  that  is,  the  ray  of 
hope  of  private  enterprise  building  up  a  merchant  marine  willnot 
appear;  but  neither  does  it  appear  from  your  project  of  building 
850,000,000  worth  of  ships.     The  quantity  of  tonnage  which  that 
investment  would  buy  would  be  almost  negligible  in  comparison  with 
the  total  amount  of  tonnage  necessary  to  move  the  commerce  of  the 
Ignited  States.    What  is  desired  is  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which 
will  ultimately  lead  to  the  creation  and  operation  under  the  ^Vmeri- 
oan  flag  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  carry  our  commerce.    I  do 
tiot  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  project  contained  in  H.  R.  10500 
is  the  first  step  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  creation 
^^f  a  governmental  mercantile  marine  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  busi- 
ness (if  the  Xati(»n:  yet.  if  it  is  not  such  a  step,  the  bill  should  not 
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retain  any  feature  likely  to  deter  private  capital  from  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  contain  some  amrma- 
tive  provision  which  will  encourage  private  capital  to  supply  that 
great  need. 

The  practical  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  that  vessels  built  in 
American  shipyards  in  times  of  peace  cost  more  than  similar  ships 
built  in  foreign  yards;  and  that  the  cost  of  operating  American 
ships,  whether  built  in  American  yards  or  purchased  abroad,  is 
greater  than  the  cost  of  operating  British,  German,  French,  or 
Scandinavian  ships.  Whether  the  enhanced  cost  of  building  in 
America  and  of  operation  under  the  American  flag  be  due  to  the 
higher  standards  of  living  of  American  workmen,  to  the  lareer  num- 
ber of  officers,  engineers,  and  men  required  by  our  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  be  employed  on  American  vessels,  or  to  a  combination  of  these 
causes,  it  is  a  fact,  proved  by  experience,  that  the  cost  of  American 
building  and  operation  is  larger  than  the  foreign  cost  to  an  extent 
which  has  deterred  American  capital  from  investing  in  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade. 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  moment  the  extra  cost  of  building  in 
the  United  States,  what  is  the  position  with  regard  to  the  operation 
of  American  ships  in  the  foreign  trade?  Expnerience  has  shown  that 
the  extra  cost  of  operating  American  ships  in  the  general  foreign 
trade  is  such  that  it  has  not  been  profitable  to  operate  them. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  cost  of  operation  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  under  a  foreign  flag,  varying  with  respect  to  different 
ships  and  different  trades,  which  in  any  particular  trade  may  be 
approximately  computed;  and  such  difference  in  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion constitutes  a  fixed  charge  on  the^  operation  of  American  ships  in 
such  trade.  Such  difference  in  cost  is  a  charge  which  must  be  borne 
by  every  ship  that  operates  in  the  foreign  trade  in  competition  with 
a  forei^  ship.  It  has  to  be  borne  by  ships  operating  under  private 
enterprises.  It  would  have  to  be  borne  equally  by  governmental 
ships  operated  under  the  superv'ision  of  a  governmental  board. 
There  can  be  no  possible  difference,  therefore,  in  the  ex|)enditures  to 
be  made  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  between  tiie  Govern- 
ment bearin|:  that  burden  as  an  incident  to  the  cost  of  governmental 
operation  of  ships  and  paying  the  amount  of  it  to  private  enterprise 
in  order  to  equalize  the  opportunities  of  American  shipownei*s  in  the 
foreign  trade  with  those  of  foreign  owners  who  may  compete  with 
them  in  the  same  or  similar  trades. 

There  can  thei*efore  be  no  development  of  an  American  mercantile 
marine  sufficient  to  handle  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  unless 
the  Government  is  pi-epared  to  provide  the  entire  tonnage  necessary, 
and  to  bear,  itself,  the  extra  cost  of  operating  under  the  Americaii 
flag,  or  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  allowances  can  be  made  to  pri- 
vate individuals  and  companies  to  cover  this  difference  of  operatioO' 
so  that  thev  can  com{>ete  upon  equal  terms  with  sliips  operated  under 
a  foreign  flag. 

Such  a  plan  is  outlined  in  the  measure  suggested  bv  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New  York,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Kowe  as  H-  B- 
11865. 

An  objection  is  made  to  this  plan  on  the  theory  that  it  would  IB- 
volve  the  payment  of  a  subsidy,  and  that  subsidies  are  impolitic  I 
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do  not  enter  on  the  c<MitroTersial  subject  is  to  whether  subsidies  in 
the  popular  sense  would  or  would  not  reesUblish  our  mercantile 
manne,  or  whether  they  are  expedient,  beyond  suggesting  that  the 
mercantile  marine  of  countries  with  which  our  citizens  must  compete 
have  at  times  received  and  now  receive  subsidies.  Discussion  of  that 
matter  is  unnecessary,  for  the  reason  that  the  plan  of  equalizing 
expenses  of  building  and  operation  under  American  auspices  is  not 
in  any  proper  sense  a  subsidy  or  open  to  the  objections  aMnmonlv 
made  to  subsidies.  It  would  not  be  an  appropriation  out  of  which 
those  receiving  it  could  possibly  receive  any  profit  The  provision 
b^  which  the  board  would  fix  the  amount  of  it  would  make  it  impos- 
sible that  any  profit  should  result  from  the  equalization  allowance. 
There  is  no  more  propriety  in  describing  an  equalization  allowance 
as  a  subsidy  than  there  would  be  in  saying  that  the  $50,000,000  pro- 
posed to  be  appropriated  by  the  pending  bill  is  a  subsidy.  If  the 
vessels  purchased  by  means  of  that  appropriation  should  be  operated 
imder  governmental  auspices,  the  exact  number  of  dollars  that  would 
be  paid  to  private  enterprise  for  the  operation  of  a  similar  number  of 
ships  would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  for  the  operation  of 
the  Government  ships,  oecause  the  difference  between  American  and 
foreign  cost  of  operation  is  a  fixed  charge  on  the  business  of 
operation. 

Both  the  Alexander  bill  and  the  Kowe  bill  contain  plans  intended 
to  aid  the  development  of  our  merchant  marine,  xhe  Alexander 
bUl,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  based  on  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of  a 
governmental  appropriation  of  money  to  aid  the  development  of  a 
mercantile  marine.  If  it  was  not.  realized  that  something  must  be 
done  by  the  Government  in  this  direction,  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000,000  for  vessels  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  carry  our 
commerce  would  not  be  thought  or. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  whether  the  Government  operates 
ships  or  encourages  private  enterprise  to  operate  them,  it  is  going 
to  cost  a  certain  number  of  dollars  per  annum  more  to  operate  ships 
under  the  American  flag  than  it  will  cost  the  owners  of  similar  ships 
operating  in  competition  with  them  under  foreign  flags;  and  that  in 
either  event  the  Government  must  bear  that  di^rence  in  the  cost  of 
operation  if  it  really  desires  to  reestablish  our  flag  in  the  foreign 
trade.  I  am  as  much  opposed  as  any  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee to  the  granting  of  a  subsidy  in  the  ordinarv  sense.  I  do  not 
think  that  shipowners  generally  want  a  subsidy.  All  that  they  wish, 
and  certainly  all  that  they  need,  is  an  allowance  to  equalize  the  extra 
cost  of  building  and  operation,  due  to  no  conditions  that  they  can 
control,  but  which  arises  from  our  conditions  of  life  and  from  our 
maritime  laws  and  regulations.  Such  an  allowance  is  not  open  to 
the  objection  that  may  be  made  against  a  subsidy,  that  the  recii)ient 
can  make  a  profit  from  it;  I  mean  a  profit  out  of  the  subsidy  as 
distingushed  from  a  profit  from  the  business.  If  you  can  point  out 
any  particular  in  which  the  plan  contained  in  H.  R.118G5  would 
enable  the  shipowners  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  ecjualization  allow- 
ances made  to  them  by  the  board,  which  is  left  full  discretion  to  deter- 
tuine  the  amount  of  them,  then  it  will  be  proper  tr>  describe  the  plan 
as  a  "  subsidy  ";  otherwise  it  can  not  justly  be  called  a  subsidy  in  the 
Ordinary  sense. 
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It  is  quite  idle  to  expect  that  American  capital  will  Ik?  inve^tc 
periuaiiently  in  American  merchant  marine,  unless  the  operation  c 
shii:)s  under  the  American  flag  enables  their  ownei-s  to  make  nione; 
or  indeed  unless  they  can  make  the  same  amount  of  money  thj 
would  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  same  ships  under  a  foreig 
flag.  Those  investing  in  American  shipping  can  not  make  monc 
unless  the  ships  can  be  operated  at  the  same  relative  profit  as  foroic 
ships  which  operate  in  competition  with  them.  It  is  absolute! 
futile  to  expect  the  development  of  an  American  mercantile  niarii 
until  these  conditions  can  be  equalized.  Congress  must  do  somothir 
for  our  citizens  whom  it  wishes  to  have  engage  in  the  building  an 
operation  of  American  ships  in  order  to  equalize  their  opei-atioi 
with  those  of  foreign  citizens.  The  adoption  of  a  plan  of  equaliz: 
tion  as  a  national  policy  should  l.e  open  to  no  objection,  since  tF 
necessity  for  it  aris<*s  from  oui*  conditions  of  life  and  lal>or  an 
the  laws  and  regulations  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress  has  ordaine 
for  the  regulation  of  American  ships.  If  it  is  thought  proper  to  n 
quire  that  our  ships  should  have  a  givater  number  of  officei^s  an 
engineers,  the  engineers  should  have  a  greater  number  of  heli>er 
and  there  should  l>e  a  greater  number  of  certificated  seamen  o 
board,  using  a  common  language,  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  sue 
that  the  employees  of  the  vessel  must  receive  higher  rates  of  wage 
than  those  similarly  employed  on  foreign  ships,  upon  what  theor 
can  it  be  expected  that  private  enterprise  will  continue  to  opera! 
ships  in  a  foreign  trade  unless  the  Government  equalizes  to  him  i 
some  manner  from  the  Public  Treasury  the  additional  burdens  whic 
our  laws  and  conditions  impose  upon  him? 

It  is  not  just,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  say  that  American  shii 
owners  who  operate  ships  under  foreign  flags  are  unpatriotic:  the 
have  to  deal  with  matters  of  business,  and,  like  any  other  class  c 
merchants,  they  operate  where  their  costs  nro  the  least  and  profil 
the  most.  If  Congress  would  set  an  example  in  patriotism  b 
making  it  possible  for  our  citizens  to  build  ships  in  their  ow; 
country  and  to  operate  them  under  their  own  flag  at  the  same  cos 
and  with  the  same  amount  of  profit,  I  have  no  doubt  the  exampl 
would  be  followed,  and  that  feelings  of  patriotism  would  promp 
all  shipownei-s  to  build  in  America  whenever  the  shipping  boarc 
approved  of  that  course,  and  to  operate  their  ships,  whether  buil' 
in  America  or  purchased  abroad,  under  the  American  flag,  and  thai 
a  mercantile  marine  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country  would  N 
created  as  rapidly  as  conditions  would  permit. 

The  plan  of  equalization  of  costs  of  building  and  operation  recom- 
mended in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  measure  is  not  open  to  any  oi 
the  objections  to  which  a  subsidy,  so  called,  is  subject.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  equalization  allowances  to  be  made  are  wholly  within 
the  control  of  the  shipping  board.  If  the  board  does  not  approve 
of  the  plan  for  building  any  specific  ship  and  the  contract  and 
specifications  for  building,  no  equalization  allowance  for  the  cost  or 
building  can  be  obtained.  Similarly,  if  the  board  does  not  approve 
of  the  trade  in  which  the  vessel  is  intended  to  be  employed,  tn 
equalization  of  the  cost  of  operation  can  not  be  secured,  tn  other 
words,  the  shipowner,  in  order  to  obtain  equalization  allowances,  can 
only  ao  the  things  which  a  shipping  board  wants  him  to  do,  and 
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the  ship  can  only  serve  the  purposes  that  the  board  may  wish  to 
have  served. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  read  the  bill  with  care;  but  is  this 
subsidy  or  subvention  only  to  apply  to  ships  hereafter  to  be  con- 
structed? 

Mr.  KiRUN.  Yes;  and,  so  far  as  the  operation  of  ships  is  con- 
cerned, the  equalization  allowance  can  only  apply  to  ships  in  services 
which  the  shipping  board  may  approve. 
The  Chair^ian.  Whether  heretofore  constructed  or  not? 
Mr.  KiRLiN.  Yes;  but  in  this  connection  I  should  point  out  that 
it  will  cost  an  American  citizen  just  as  much  to  operate  a  ship  in 
the  next  20  years,  that  he  bought  during  the  war  or  before  the  war, 
as  it  will  cost  to  operate  one  that  he  has  built  during  the  war;  so 
that  the  reason  for  equalization  allowances  applies  just  the  same  to 
one  class  of  ships  as  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  had  bought  a  ship  during  the  war,  at  the 
present  rate — say  $100  a  ton — and  normal  conditions  ensue,  after  a 
while,  when  ships  can  be  built  for,  say,  $40  to  $50  a  ton,  should  the 
board  equalize  tnat  cost  now  in  the  way  of  a  subsidy  to  him? 
Mr.  KiRLiN.  You  mean  the  cost  of  building? 
The  Chairman.  No;  the  cost  of  his  ships  to  him. 
Mr.  KiRLiN.  No;  there  is  no  suggestion  of  that  kind  in  the  bill. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  any  allowance  to  be  made  on  account  of 
ships  that  are  purchased.    It  is  only  for  building  in  American  yards 
that  the  building  equalization  is  to  be  given.    If  the  board  does  not 
approve  of  building  in  American  yards,  there  will  be  no  equalization 
allowances  for  the  extra  cost  of  building  here.     The  only  object  of 
creating  building  allowances  is  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
establishment  and  improvement  of  the  building  yards  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  twofold  purpose  of  improving  tne  yards  for  general 
building  purposes  and  of  developing  in  the  yards  the  business  of 
the  construction  of  standardized  vessels.     The  only  further  object 
of  building  in  American  yards  would  be  the  acquisition  of  vessels 
w^hich,  in  the  judgment  oi  the  board,  would  be  peculiarly  available 
for  the  kinds  of  trade  which  the  board  may  think  ought  to  be  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  and  the  construction  of  ships  especially  adapt- 
able for  governmental  purposes,   which  could  be  secured  by  the 
requisition  of  the  ships  at  any  time  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

The  objectionable  feature  of  the  bill,  H.  R.  10500,  is  that  it  con- 
tains no  provisions  tending  to  encourage  private  initiative  in  the 
business  of  operating  ships  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  private  ini- 
tiative would  gladly  enter  if  equality  of  opportunity  should  be 
afforded,  in  which,  if  such  opportunity  should  be  afforded,  private 
enterprise  would  enter  to  such  an  extent  that  in  years  to  come  our 
merchant  marine,  instead  of  that  of  other  nations,  would  dominate 

the  seas. 

T  do  not  believe  that  any  man  of  the  slightest  experience  in  the 
steamship  business,  whether  as  a  shipper  or  shipowner,  would  deny 
for  one  moment  that  if  H.  R.  11865,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe,  could 
be  put  upon  the  statute  books,  you  could  possibly  fail  to  create,  de- 
velop, and  maintain  an  American  merchant  marine  of  whatever  size 
the  board  was  willing  to  foster. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  the  fioveniinent  was  willing  to  pay 
for  in  the  way  of  subsidies? 

Mr.  Ktrlin.  That  the  Government  was  willing  to  pav  for  in  the 
way  of  equ:ilization — not  in  subsidies.  T  must  Gussent  rrom^  the  use 
of  that  term  as  applied  to  equalization.  It  is  no  more  a  subsidy  than 
the  amount  of  umney  which  the  Government  will  put  into  the  enter- 

E)rise  under  11.  K.  10500.  The  money  which  the  Uovemment  would 
ose  in  the  operation  of  a  vessel  in  the  merchant  marine  is  just  as 
much  a  subsidy  as  the  money  which  it  would  give  to  a  private  citizen 
to  enable  him  to  equalize  his  cost  of  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Except  in  the  one  case  the  benefit  would  be  to 
all  the  people  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  other  instance  it  would 
benefit  the  few. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  The  object  of  the  creation  of  an  American  merchant 
marine,  as  I  understand  it.  is  to  benefit  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  to  benefit  the  shipowners.  It  is  to  benefit 
our  commerce.  And  if  you  know  and  see,  as  practical  men,  that  you 
can  not  accomplish  that  object  witliout  doing  something  affirmative 
and  helpful  by  providing  the  necessary  equalization  allowances,  con- 
siderations of  broad  public  policy  should  not  lead  to  a  refusal  to  do 
that  thing  because  some  people  may  npj^ly  to  it  a  name  which  has  an 
unpleasant  sound  to  the  public  ear. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hush  said  you  had  somebody  here  who  was 
going  to  give  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  per  annum  to  build 
such  a  merchant  marine  as  he  thinks  we  ought  to  have,  of  200  or  300 
ships,  under  tlie  provisions  of  the  Rowe  bilL 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  here  who  can  give 
such  an  estimate.  Unfortunately,  our  delegation  did  not  include  any 
shii)builder,  and  as  I  remember  Mr.  Hush's  final  remark  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  he  said  that  no  man  could  prophesy 
with  accuracy  what  that  cost  would  amount  to. 

The  Chairman.  If  based  on  the  estimates  before  the  war  in 
Europe,  it  would  be  an  interesting  proposition.  I  am  going  to  have 
it  figured  out  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  that  will  be  made  here 
about  the  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  I  suppose  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  building 
in  this  country  and  abroad  before  the  war  and  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  oi)eration  before  tlie  war  can  be  figured  out  fairly  accurately. 
But  it  would  be  quite  illusory  to  take  these  figures  as  the  basis  of 
estimating  the  cost  of  entering  upon  a  great  national  undertaking, 
the  result  of  which  would  be  the  develoi>ment  of  standardization  in 
shipyards  that  w*ouId  result  in  a  diminished  cost  of  building  and  of 
operation.  The  adoption  of  a  broad  national  policy  would  result  in 
a  tendency  toward  maritime  investments,  and  would  lead  many 
people  to  adopt  a  maritime  calling,  as  a  result  of  which  there  would 

Srobablv  be  a  reduction  m  the  cost  of  operation  under  the  American 
ag. 

It  must  be  expected  that  the  development  of  a  gi*eat  national 
mercantile  marine  will  require  long  and  patient  effort  and  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  Men  must  be  educated  to  the  value  of 
maritime  investments  and  to  the  opportunities  incident  to  following 
the  life  of  the  sea.  Our  mercantile  marine  has  developed  so  rapidly 
during  the  war  that  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  suflioient 
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nmnber  of  officers,  engineers,  and  seamen  to  man  and  operate  the 
vessels  that  are  now  running.  It  must  be  a  subject  of  grave  concern 
to  those  who  are  constructing  the  large  amount  of  t<mnage  now  build- 
ing in  our  shipvards  as  to  where  they  are  to  find  the  men  to  operate 
these  shi]^  1  have  heard  those  engaged  in  Ihese  operations  express 
their  amd^  in  this  regard  very  freely. 

When  normal  times  return  the  building  up  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  must  be  a  slow  process.  To  accomplish  it  we  must  not 
only  have  the  ships,  but  must  develop  a  love  of  the  seafaring  Ufie 
on  the  part  o£  the  large  numbers  of  men  who  will  be  required  to 
officer,  man,  and  operate  the  ships.  Congress  will  have  to  adopt  a 
great  national  policy  which  the  public  can  see  is  likely  to  endure  in 
order  to  lead  men  in  large  numbers  to  follow  the  life  of  the  sea  as  a 
calling.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  this  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
short  time.  Officers  and  men  may  be  found  and  developed  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  take  care  of  the  moderate  needs  of  the  ships  that 
may  be  purchased  and  built  in  the  next  few  years;  but  to  develop 
officers  and  seamen  in  sufficient  numbers  to  man  the  great  quantity 
of  diips  which  will  be  necessary  to  handle  the  commerce  of  the 
tlnitea  States  will,  in  my  judgment,  require,  if  not  a  lifetime,  at  least 
the  period,  of  one  generatimi.  Now,  when,  everybody  is  anxious  to 
do  sometlung  constructive,  and  when,  for  the  first  time  in  my  recol- 
lection, the  subject  of  an  American  merchant  marine  has  engrcwsed 
the  minds  and  thoughts  of  the  people,  I  am  anxious  to  see  something 
done  which  may  inaugurate  such  a  national  x>olicy  as  will  interest 
our  people,  as  it  has  interested  the  people  of  other  ccmntries,  in  the 
sea  as  a  calling,  and  that  may  attract  the  investments  which  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  forward  that  policy  with  the  same  measure  of 
success  that  American  investments  have  achieved  in  other  vocations. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce.  These  provisions,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  unnecessarily  drajstic,  definite,  and  comprehensive  as  applied 
to  a  new  business.  Too  much  regulation  is  a  clog  on  business,  and 
has  a  natural  effect  of  deterring  capital  from  investing  in  it.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  to  be  attained  is  to  attract 
capital  to  the  shipping  business.  Individual  firms  and  corporations 
have  a  natural  dislike  to  engage  in  any  business  that  their  necessities 
do  not  require  them  to  follow  where  regulations  of  an  inquisitorial 
nature  are  provided  to  govern  it.  If  two  avenues  of  investment  are 
open  to  capital,  one  of  which  involves  the  conduct  of  the  business 
subject  to  governmental  regulation,  not  only  of  the  business  itself, 
but  of  those  who  engage  in  it,  and  the  other  does  not  involve  such 
supervision,  regulation,  and  control,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  avenue 
which  is  untrammeled  will  be  chosen.  The  provisions  of  H.  R. 
10500  go  a  very  long  way  and  are  very  minute  in  providing  for  regu- 
lation, and  on  top  of  the  specific  provisions  in  that  regard  there  is  the 
general  provision  that  the  interstate  commerce  laws,  so  far  as  they  fit, 
are  also  to  be  applicable ;  and  the  first  sentence  of  section  9  provides 
for  regulating  "the  operation  of  all  corporations,  firms,  or  indi- 
viduals engaged  as  common  carriers,"  etc.  These  provisions,  taken 
together,  provide  a  larger  authority  to  regulate  the  business  than  is 
really  necessary,  and  indeed  than  the  committee  would  expect  to  see 
exercised.    I  concur  with  Mr.  Franklin  in  the  opinion  that  a  certain 
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aiiKHiiit  of  regulation  may  be  necessary,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  either 
necessar}'  or  expedient  to  provide  such  minute  regulation  or  tt^ 
adopt  the  tone  of  the  bill  wnich  expresses  the  idea  of  regulation  in 
such  a  deterrent  manner. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  suggest  some 
amendment  which  would  meet  your  objections  and  submit  it  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  You  gentlemen  who  are  coimected  with  the  Govern- 
ment are  more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  do  not  stand  in  the  same  state  of  mind  tqward  it  as  citi- 
zens who  are  engaged  in  business.    They  feel  a  certain  degree  of  fear 
of  the  Government.     They  dread  the  hour  when  the  supervising 
Government  official  comes  to  look  uito  their  business.    They  fear  that 
he  is  going  to  do  something  unfair,  or  to  encumber  it  with  restric- 
tions which  interfere  with  its  successful  operation.     Possibly  this 
may  in  some  instances  result  from  a  guilty  conscience,  and,  for  that 
reason,  I  freely  admit  that  some  method  of  regulation  may  he  neces- 
sary.   But  if  you  want  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  as  a  new  business  mv  advice,  based  on  my  ex- 
perience,  would  be  not  to  surround  it  at  the  start  with  any  more 
regulations  than  the  business  really  requires  for  its  fair  conduct 
These  observations  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  provision  which 
would  prohibit  the  sale  of  American-owned  vessels  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  shipping  board.    Unless  Congress  decides  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  equalizing  the  expenses  of  operation  of  Ameri- 
can tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  after  the  war,  such  operation  will 
necessarily  be  to  a  considerable  extent  unprofitable.    If  experience 
teaches  that  it  has  been  unprofitable  in  time  of  peace  in  the  past,  capi- 
tal will  naturally  apprehend  that  without  governmental  aid-  it  will  k 
un])rofitable  in  the  future.    It  will  therefore  be  doubly  difficult  to 
induce  private  capital  to  enter  into  that  business  if  it  is  fettered 
with  a  provision  that  the  operating  propeily  can  not  cither  be  op- 
erated at  a  i)rofit  or  sold  to  those  who,  under  another  flag,  can 
operate  it  at  a  profit,  and  would  hence  presumably  pay  fair  prices 
for  it.    It  would  no  doubt  be  proper  to  retain  a  provision  that  the 
vessels  built  with  the  $50,000,000  appropriated  by  this  act,  if  sold  to 

Srivate  individuals,  should  not  l)e  resold,  since  such  resale  would 
eprive  the  Government  of  the  right  of  requisitioning  the  vessels 
in  case  of  need;  but  it  would  be  quite  unprecedented,  and  I  think 
fatal  to  the  main  purpose  of  increasing  the  development  of  the  mer- 
chart  marine,  to  provide  that  vessels  built  or  purchased  by  private 
enterprise  should  not  be  capable  of  sale  without  governmental  per- 
mission. Xo  competing  national  has  ever  had  such  a  provision  in 
times  of  peace,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  limitations  upon 
sale  which  have  been  imposed  l)y  the  various  carrying  nations  for  the 
period  of  the  war  will  be  ii»scinded  upon  the  i^estoration  of  peace.  To 
retain  such  a  fetter  upon  the  instrumentalities  of  our  own  commerce 
in  time  of  peace  could  therefore  only  place  it  at  an  unnecessary  dis- 
advantage. 

I  think  the  provision  in  the  bill  regarding  licensing  is  also  highly 
objectionable  tor  the  same  reason.  The  very  vagueness  of  the  pro- 
vision itself  would  have  an  unfoilunate  effect  upon  investments  IB 
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American  tonna^.  It  does  not  say  what  kind  of  a  license  is  intended ; 
yrhether  it  is  a  license  to  do  business  generally,  such  as  a  corporation 
in  one  State  must  take  out  in  another ;  whether  it  is  a  license  that 
lines  must  obtain  or  that  every  ship  must  secure;  or  whether  it  is 
for  a  term  of  years  or  months  or  days  or  for  a  specific  trip.  It  says 
nothing  at  all  except  that  no  corporation,  firm,  or  individual  shall 
engBLg^  in  the  business  of  transporting  passengers  or  property  by 
water  to  or  from  the  United  States  witnout  first  obtaining  a  license 
flo  to  do  from  the  shipping  board,  and  that  if  a  ship  shalu,  for  any 
reason,  load  a  cargo  without  obtaining  such  a  license  it  can  not  b!e 
deared  from  our  customhouses. 

The  necessity  of  securing  a  license  implies  the  power  to  revoke  it. 
How  can  it  be  expected  that  new  capital  will  go  into  a  business  which 
requires  a  license  for  its  conduct,  wnen  the  investor  might  think  that, 
owing  to  some  fault  in  the  management  of  the  property,  of  which  he 
would  have  no  personal  knowledge,  the  conduct  of  the  Dusiness  might 
be  stopped  by  the  revocation  of  the  license,  and  yet  the  instruments 
by  which  the  business  was  conducted  could  not  be  sold  without  the 
leave  of  the  Grovemment?    Whether  rightlv  or  wrongly,  the  public 
will  naturally  believe  that  the  requirement  ior  such  a  license  is  m  the 
nature  of  a  club  to  compel  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  to  conduct  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  rather  than  in  such  manner 
as  will  yield  the  largest  returns  upon  the  investment.    The  require- 
ment for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  should  be  provided  for 
hj  more  moderate  provisions  for  regulations,  so  that  it  can  be  ear- 
ned on  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  Government  and  the  in- 
vestor, without  the  fear  of  a  revocation  of  license  or  possible  restric- 
ticms  upon  the  sale  of  the  property. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  tljfe 
committee,  that  the  sections  of  the  bill  as  they  now  stand,  providing 
for  regulation  of  the  business  and  for  licenses,  be  eliminated,  and  that 
there  be  substituted  in  place  of  them  a  section  in  short  form,  easily 
comprehended  by  the  ordinary  business  man,  limiting  the  regulatory 
power  of  the  board  to  matters  of  fair  dealing,  and  providing  that  the 
Doard  should  merely  have  authority  to  prohibit  unfair  practices. 
Such  a  provision  would  be  generally  understood.  If  the  investor 
knew  beforehand  that  only  unfair  practices,  such  as  discriminatory 
rates  or  practices,  or  improper  combinations  and  agreements,  were 
prohibited  and  were  subject  to  regulations,  he  would  know  what  was 
mtended  to  be  prohibited,  and  could  readily  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  in  investing  in  a  business  subject  to  that  meas- 
ure of  supervision. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  bill  intends  to  be  harmful  in  tone.  On 
the  contrary,  I  know  it  is  not  intended  to  be  so,  and  I  fully  appreci- 
ate the  honorable  intentions  of  its  f  ramers.  Yet  it  seems  to  me,  in 
reading  it  over,  the  f ramers  of  the  bill  have  expressed  their  intentions 
in  terms  of  undue  harshness.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  have  all  the 
wide  provisions  for  regulation  exercised,  they  should  not  be  in  the 
bill.  A  board  created  with  such  very  ample  powers  will  naturalljr 
assume  that  the  authority  for  regulation  conferred  upon  them  consti- 
tutes their  mandate,  and  there  will  be  an  inevitable  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  board  to  exercise  the  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  it. 
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At  least,  such  would  be  the  view  of  the  man  in  the  street.  It  is  de- 
sirable, therefore,  to  avoid  provisions  for  restrictions  that  are  unnec- 
essary for  the  fair  conduct  of  the  business;  it  is  desirable  even  to 
avoid  the  apj^earance  of  a  desire  to  regulate  the  business  to  an  extent 
beyond  that  which  the  committee  may  consider  to  be  necessary.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  public  will  ascribe  to  the  bill  whatever 
intention  ma}'^  legitimately  be  inferred  from  the  powers  of  regulation 
which  stand  out  on  the  face  of  itj  and,  as  those  powers  are  now  ex- 
pressed, there  is  no  doubt  in  m}'  mmd  that  they  will  operate  as  a  most 
powerful  deterrent  upon  the  entry  of  private  capital  in  shipping  to 
De  operated  under  this  act. 

I  would  therefore  very  humbly  and  with  the  greatest  respect  sug- 
gest that  the  committee  leave  out  of  this  bill  that  part  of  it  wliich 
provides  for  the  contingent  operation  of  ships  by  the  Government  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise  and  the  provisions  which  look  to 
an  imdue  regulation  of  the  business,  an  unnecessary  restriction  upon 
the  sale  of  property  employed  in  it.  and  all  the  provisions  with  regjird 
to  licensing.  In  place  of  those.  I  would  suggest  the  substitution  of 
a  shorter  regulatory  provision  of  the  tenor  of  that  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  to,  and  the  incorporation  in  the  bill  in  some  form 
of  the  basic  ideas  which  underlie  the  measure  H.  R.  11865,  which 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe,  without  which,  in  my  opinion,  no 
considerable  development  of  the  mercantile  marine  o]F  the  T'^nited 
States  can  be  expected  unless  the  United  States  intends  to  build  and 
own  the  whole  of  the  tonnage  necessary  to  handle  the  commerce  of 
this  country  in  the  foreign  trade. 

I  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  tw^o  further  provisions  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  bill.  The  first  of  these  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  at  any  time  requisition  for  its  own  use  any  vessels 
which  receive  equalization  allowances  upon  terms  to  be  determined 
by  an  impartial  board  of  three  surveyors.    The  other  is  that  which 

f Provides  that  every  vessel  receiving  such  allowances  shall  carry  at 
east  two  apprentices,  one  of  whom  shall  be  in  the  deck  department 
and  one  in  the  engineering  department,  who  shall  receive  instruc- 
tion, respective^,  m  the  science  of  navigation  and  of  marine  engi- 
neering.   There  w  ould  be  no  objection,  I  am  sure,  to  increasing  ttie 
number  of  such  apprentices.    This  provision  is  of  the  kind  adopted 
by  foreign  nations  for  the  instruction  and  development  of  officers 
and  engineers.    An  apprentice  who  has  served  on  ooard  ship  for  a 
number  of  years  is  generally  qualified  for  examination  for  officer 
and  for  engineer  and,  upon  examination,  secures  a  certificate  which 
enables  him  at  once  to  step  up  from  the  position  of  apprentice  to 
the  position  of  an  officer  or  engineer.    Tender  such  a  provision  the 
Nation  would  develop  its  own  officers  and  engineers  automatically 
with  the  increase  and  development  of  its  tonnage.    The  officers  and 
engineers  thus  secured  would  be  qualified  by  the  experience  and  in- 
struction that  they  would  receive  wiiile  serving  in  vessels  employed 
in  the  foreign  trades  for  the  proper  and  intelligent  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  which  would  fall  upon  them  thereafter  in  serving  as  offi- 
cers in  such  trades. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  suggest  that 
amended  provision  in  reference  to  regulation,  and  we  will  consider  it 
Mr.  KiRLix.  I  do  not  know^  that  I  am  competent  to  do  that,  bnt 
I  am  quite  willing  to  put  my  hand  to  it. 


I 
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The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  incorporate  in  the  record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  George  S.  Dearborn,  president  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamahip  CSo. : 

New  York,  February  16,  t916. 

Dbjlb  Sot :  With  an  appreciation  of  the  great  interest  you  have  had  in  the  de- 
vtiopment  of  an  American  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  long  be- 
fore that  question  was  of  the  importance  that  it  is  to-day,  I  am  taking  ^ 
liberty  of  submitting  herewith  some  views  that  I  have  upon  the  subject  of  the 
bm  now  being  considered  by  your  committee  and  also  the  original  ship-purchase 
bUl,  and  what  would  have  resulted  if  the  latter  had  become  a  law : 

(1)  Not  an  additional  ship  would  have  been  added  to  the  ocean-carrying 
trade,  barring,  of  course,  the  interned  Oerman  and  Austrian  ships. 

(2)  Such  ships  as  would  have  been  purchased  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment would,  by  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  proposed,  have  been  greatly  in 
the  minority  of  the  privately  owned  ships  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade.  Thus 
the  latter  ships,  taking  the  bulk  of  the  business,  would  have  fixed  the  rates 
and,  assuming  that  the  comparatively  small  number  of  ships  operated  by  the 
Ctovemment  would  have  taken  fk^ght  at  lower  rates,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
all  the  cargo  carried  could  have  received  the  benefits.  Therefore  it  would  ha^'e 
been  impossible  to  apportion  these  benefits  to  shippers  equitably — those  who 
were  fortunate  would  have  reaped  the  benefits  and  would  thus  have  re- 
ceived a  bounty  from  the  Government,  a  subsidy  in  substance,  which  would 
have  resulted  in  discrimination  as  between  shippers.  The  favored  shi^qpers, 
who  would  be  exporters,  b^ng  middle  men,  would  have  pocketed  the  bounty,  in 
which  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  or  the  importers  in  the  foreign  country 
would  not  have  participated. 

I  know  of  exporters  to-day  who  have  long-time  freighting  contracts  at  nor- 
mal rates  who  are  making  this  difference  between  those  rates  and  the  present 
abnormally  high  rates. 

Furthermore,  had  this  bill  become  a  law  no  ships  would  have  been  built  in 
this  country  by  private  capital,  in  the  belief  that  the  Ctovernment,  once  in  the 
ocean-carrying  trade,  would  gradually  extend  it  operations,  and  that  private 
capital  could  never  compete.  Thei*efore  the  unpreceflenterl'  number  of  sliips  now 
building  in  this  country  by  private  capital  would  not  have  been  built 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  differs  from  the  original  bill  in  that  it  gives 
the  shipping  l>oard,  to  be  created,  the  power  to  sell  or  lease  ships  (to  be  built 
op  purchased)  to  private  owners,  or  to  operate  them  through  a  Government- 
controlled  corporation ;  so  that,  as  it  reads,  the  Crovernment  can  go  into  the 
ocean-carrying  trade,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  declare  purpose 
of  the  framers  of  the  original  bill  that  this  should  be,  there  would  be  every  rea- 
son for  the  public  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the  board,  appointees  of  the 
administration,  would  so  order. 

In  the  event  of  leasing  to  private  owners  no  method  is  provided  as  to  whether 
the  lease  or  sale  shall  be  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder.  Otherwise,  if  they  are 
to  be  leased  on  the  terms  that  have  been  suggested — rates  of  interest  and  de- 
preciation far  l)elow  commercial  rates — who  are  to  have  the  benefits  of  these 
bounties — and  subsidies  they,  would  l)e — in  such  an  event?  Such  inducements 
would  attract  irresponsible  adventurers,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  failure,  the 
ships  would  fall  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

THE  FUTILITY  OF  ATTEMPTING,  THROUGH  LEGISLATION,  A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PBESENT 

OCEAN  TRANSPOKTATION  PROBLEMS. 

If  ships  were  purchased,  a  price  based  upon  present  fabulous  earning  power 
would  have  to  be  paid,  and  to  build  the  number  of  ships  that  the  appropriation 
<^ntemplates  would  require  a  period  of  years,  at  a  cost  of  over  $100  per  ton, 
*nd  before  the  end  of  which  period  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  war  conditions 
Will  have  ended  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  ships  of  all  nationalities  will  be 
available  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  exporters. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  TO  DEVELOP  A  MERCHANT  MARINE? 

f'irst.  remove  the  present  menace  of  Government  ownership  and  operation, 
!•  e.,  the  ship-purchase  bill,  and  let  nature  take  its  course.  In  the  belief  tJiat 
^'^^  ship-purchase  bill  of  a  year  ago  would  not  be  revived  an  unprecedented 
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lainilKT  ot'  sliips  woiv  contrju-teil  for  in  this  country  for  the  foreipn  tni»lo. 
nnd  about  200  f<>reign-l)iiiit  sliips  have  bt»en  transferreil  to  the  Anierinin  flau. 
Tliorofore,  wliy  arn»st  this  developnient  l)y  inJcH'tinj:  the  nienatv  of  Government 
parlii.ipation  in  any  form,  ex(i»pt  to  equalize  the  cost  an<I  o|H>nition  of  shi|>s 
when  nec(»ssary? 

Owners  of  American  ships  en;,'aKe<l  in  the  foreign  trade  are  now  ncviunuhitinf; 
large  surplus  earnings,  which,  in  the  ahs<»nce  of  menace,  would  nnturiilly  be 
applied  to  further  clevelopnient. 

Capital  in  this  country  Is  more  intereste*!  in  shipping  than  ever  before,  and, 
with  fniancing  faciliti(»s.  the  present  large  nucleus  of  American  sldps  s^hould 
develop  into  a  thvt  of  importamv,  and  onci*  that  <*apital  is  in  the  bnslm^fw 
It  is  likely  to  remain  through  g<M>d  and  bad  times. 

UK(;i'LATIN(J    WATKH    RATKS. 

This  would  be  impracticable  and  unworkable.  Ships  nMvive  nothing  frt>ni 
the  State  and  can  not  l)e  f(»rced  to  operate.  To  apply  inttTstate-connncn'o 
reguhitions  would  eliminate  the  tramp  steamer  and  hamiM^r  the  regular  lint.^. 
There  is  no  more  rejison  to  tix  ocean  freights  than  to  fix  the  prices  of  the 
products  of  the  mill.  A  ship  is  a  factory  producing  transportation,  and  the 
price  of  tliis  connnodity  nnist  be  governwl  by  con<litions  of  supply  ami  denuiml, 
ns  are  the  prices  of  all  other  comnnMlities.  Every  steamship  man  and  every 
im|x»rtant  sldpiH»r  in  the  country  would  confirm  this. 

Controlling  practices  in  steamship  business  is  another  matter  and  could  l>e 
dealt  with. 

An  American  menhant  marine  half  Government  ownetl  an<l  half  privately 
owned  can  not  exist  togeth(»r.  It  nnist  l>e  one  or  the  other.  If  the  Government 
goes  into  tlie  business  on  the  small  scale  c<mtemi)lated,  it  will  be  the  openin^r 
wedge,  which  will  lx»  driven  home  to  the  limit,  and  privately  owned  ship9  will 
eventually  entirely  disappear. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

<tBo.  S.  Dearborn. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Alexandkk, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fifihrrlcn, 

House  of  ReprcnentativeSj  Wanhington,  /).  C. 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  L.  Duval,  chairman  of  maritime 
committee  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York : 

Nkw  York,  February  2^,  1916. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexandeu, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  This  association  desires  to  exprt^ss  its  opposition  to  the  bill 
(H.  U.  lOoiX))  •*  for  the  puri>ose  of  encouraging,  developing,  "and  creating  a 
naval  auxiliary,  a  naval  reserve,  and  a  merchant  marine,'*  I)ecau8e  in  its  Judg- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  not  accomplish  the  purpose  stated. 

Tills  l)ill  contemplates — 

(a)  The  construction  or  purchase  of  merchant  vessels  by  the  Government 

(6)  The  operation  of  such  vessels  through  a  Oovernnient-controlle<l  cor- 
poration. 

Neither  of  these  puriM)ses  is  tlesirable,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will  l^ 
effective  In  oi>eration. 

It  is  furthermore  practically  inevitable  that  the  provisions  note*l  above,  so 
far  from  encouraging  private  enterprise  to  provide  additional  shipping  fadli* 
tes,  will  on  the  contrary  efFe<.'tually  prevent  private  capital  from  being  thus 
employed  by  reason  (»f  the  invariably  destructive  effi^ct  of  governmental  c<»d»* 
petition  with  private  undertakings. 

Tills  as.sociatlon  has  hitherto  carefully  studhnl  the  results  of  GovernBOC"* 
operation  of  public  utilities  and  other  economic  undertakings,  and  it  Is  cod- 
vlnce<l  that  In  an  economic  sense  such  governmental  undertakings  are  extrem^y 
harmful.  It  may  be  state<l  as  a  general  proi>osition  which  can  be  sustained  W 
abundant  pr(M>f  that  (Jovernment  undertakings  In  the  economic  field  nre  ne^ 
as  efficient  and  never  as  e<*onomical  as  private  undertakings;  that  such  G<*^' 
ernment  undertakings,  not  being  deiiendent  upon  their  earnings,  but  being  RflP" 
porte<l  from  the  Treasury,  tend  to  exclude  private  undertakings  from  slmll*' 
^elds  for  the  reason  that  private  capital  will  not  be  risked  against  Government 
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competition  not  based  upon  their  true  cost ;  and,  further,  that  the  harmful  effect 
of  creating  great  armies  of  public  employees  In  connection  with  business  under- 
takings Is  extremely  serious. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  main  and  probably  the  sole  result  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  private  capital  into  the  building  of 
merchant  ships  and  to  put  the  Government  squarely  into  the  business  of  build- 
ing and  operating  merchant  ships  in  competition  with  those  now  existing,  with 
great  detriment  to  the  latter. 

This  association  has  hitherto  during  a  series  of  years  consistently  contended 
that  the  practical  nonexistence  of  an  American  merchant  marine  15  due 
mainly — 

(a)  To  the  economic  disabilities  arising  from  the  lesser  cost  of  construction 
and  operation  of  foreign-built  ships  as  compared  with  American  ships. 

(ft)  To  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  American  shipping  as  the  result  of  the 
navig:ition  laws. 

The  a.ssociatlon  has  further  contended  that  in  order  to  counterbalance  these 
rlisabilltles  and  to  pro<luce  an  economic  parity  between  American  and  foreign 
built  ships,  some  form  of  subvention  or  subsidy  should  be  provided  for  American 
shipping  under  such  conditions  that  its  benefits  should,  with  certainty,  accrue 
to  American  citizens  and  not  to  the  builders  of  foreign  ships.  Such  subvention 
might  properly  take  the  form  either  of  a  direct  bonus  to  American  shipowners 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  suitable  to  be  use<l  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  the 
i-ase  of  necessity,  or  mail  contracts  of  sufficient  liberality  to  make  it  profitable 
to  operate  American  ships  upon  routes  from  which  no  profit  can  be  derived 
under  existing  conditions. 

The  Justification  for  the  outlay  necessary  under  such  proposed  subvention  is 
found  In  the  fact  that  It  Is  to  be  applied  to  supply  the  necessary  element 
required  by  the  Navy  In  the  national  defense,  namely,  a  national  merchant 
marine  with  all  the  facilities  necessary  to  repair,  overhaul,  and  replace.  There- 
fore such  expense  should  properly  be  met  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Its  result 
would  be  the  stimulation  of  private  enterprise  In  shipbuilding  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  discouragement  to  such  private  enterprise  which  would 
result  from  the  form  of  expenditures  proposed  by  the  Alexander  bill,  namely, 
direct  investment  of  capital  by  the  Government  in  tonnage  to  be  used  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise. 

The  association  has  further  advocated  the  creation  of  a  shipping  commission 
composed  of  practical  men  of  large  experience,  not  dominated  by  ex  officio 
meni!)er%  which  shipping  board  should  concern  Itself  with  the  Investigation 
of  ecf)noinic  conditions  affecting  the  operation  of  shipping,  the  devising  of  reme- 
dies for  conditions  found  to  be  adverse,  and  the  development  of  such  modifi- 
cations of  the  navigation  laws  as  will  tend  to  make  them  a  help  instead  of  a 
hindrance  to  the  profitable  operation  of  an  Aniericnn  merchant  marine. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  fundamental  propositions  which  we  have 
iudicated  will  be  proraote<l  by  the  terms  of  the  Alexander  bill.     Hence  our 
••^position  to  it. 
As  a  further  expression  of  our  views  upon  this  subject  we  have  pleasure  Id 

mclosinfr  herewith  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  this  association  following  a 

r^TXTt  of  the  association's  maritime  committee,  appended  to  those  resolutions, 

which,  together  with  this  letter  we  respectfully  request  you  to  present  to  the 

^mmittee  and  to  include  as  a  part  of  the  record. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Mekchants'  Association  of  New  Yobk. 
By  G.  L.  Duval, 

Chairman  Maritime  Committee. 


"  f 


[Greater  New  York,  Nov.  22,  1915.] 
Advocates  a  Commission  for  Merchant  Marine. 

^*^R(HAMS'  ASSOriATTON  BELIEVES  THAT  MEN  EXPEIUENCED  IN  MARITIME  AFFAIRS 
SHOULD  BE  ASKI-H)  TO  INVESTIGATE  CONDITIONS  AND  PROPOSE  REMEDIES,  THAT 
'HARMFUL  NAVIGATION  LAWS  SHOULD  BE  REPEALED,  AND  THAT  THE  LA  FOLLETTE 
'AW   SHOULD   BE   ABROGATED. 

Tpon  the  basis  of  a  report  made  by  its  maritime  commitfee  and  in  accordance 
^*^th  action  previously  taken,  the  merchants'  association  has  defined  its  attitude 
^t^m  ni€»asures  designed  to  rehabilitate  the  American  merchant  marine. 
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The  iiieinbers  of  the  merchants*  associHtiou*s  iimritime  cuiuinittee  ure:  Mr. 
George  L.  Duval,  chairman;  Mr.  Charles  D.  Barry,  Mr.  Guy  Van  Amrlnge.  Mr. 
Silas  D.  Webb,  and  Mr.  James  G.  White. 

In  view  of  the  agitation  of  the  subject  and  of  tlie  possibility  of  some  action 
upon  it  during  the  approaching  session  of  Congress,  President  William  Fellowes 
Morgan  asl^eil  the  committee  to  maice  a  siiecial  report  upon  the  presi-nt  situa- 
tion. This  the  committee  did,  and  with  its  report  it  submitted  a  form  of  pre- 
ambles and  resolutions  defining  the  iK)»ition  of  the  association. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

These  preambles  and  resolutions,  after  being  carefully  considered  and  dis- 
cussed, with  the  report  by  the  board  of  directors,  were  adopted  as  follows : 
Whereas  the  United  States  Navy  requires  for  efliciency  in  the  hour  of  emer- 
gency a  fleet  of  auxiliary  tonnage,  which  a  merchant  marine  alone  can 
provide;  and 
Wliereas  the  creation  of  such  merchant  marine  has  hither  to  been  prevented 
by  the  more  profitable  employment  offered  to  capital  in  the  internal  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  and  by  the  restrictions  which  our  navigation  laws 
have  placed  on  the  operation  of  the  United  States  tonnage  coming  in  com- 
petition for  the  world*s  commerce,  with  foreign  tonnage;  and 
'*  Whereas  to  meet  the  conditions  arising  from  the  existing  war  and  to  induce 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  foreign  tonnage  and  bring  it  nnder 
United  States  registry,  the  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  suspend 
for  a  term  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws;  and 
"  Whereas  the  expectations  of  the  Government  from  the  suspension  of  the  mos 
burdensome  requirement)^  of  the  navigation  laws  were  disappointed,  for  the 
reasons  that  the  purchase  of  foreign  tonnage  for  American  registry  vm 
impracticable  bei^ausc  of  prohibitive  prices  and  because  capital  was  unwill- 
ing to  enter  into  business  operations  depending  for  their  success  on  tbe 
tolerance  of  Government  in  respe<*t  to  the  suspension  of  such  requirements; 
and 
*'  Whereas  this  failure  of  the  Government's  exi)ectatIons  gave  rise  to  a  project 
of  Government  purchase  and  operation  of  tonnage  in  commercial  pursuits, 
which  proiK)sition  this  association  has  hitherto  opposed  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  Bhijqping  would  be 
practically  debarred  by  reason  of  the  adverse  conditions  resulting  froo 
Government  competition;  and 
*'  Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  seamen*s  act — commonly  known  as  the  Lt 
FoHette  Act — add  new  burdens  to  the  operations  of  United  States  toniiage 
and  create  conditions  of  further  heavy  discrimination  to  the  advantage  of 
foreign  tonnage,  and  therefore  still  further  discourage  the  investment  of 
capital  in  United  States  tonnage :  Be  it 

"  Resolvedy  That  the  Merchants*  Association  of  New  York  reaffirms  its  advo- 
cacy of  Government  aid  to  a  merchant  marine  to  the  extent  and  for  the  tine 
necessary  to  offset  the  conditions  that  now  impede  its  development ;  and 

"  Resolved^  That  it  is  opposed  to  the  purchase  or  operation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  ships  for  commercial  purposes ;  and 

**  Resolved,  That  it  is  in  accord  with  the  adverse  opinion  held  in  shippiof 
circles  generally  concerning  the  La  Follette  seamen's  act,  and  therefore  urges 
its  repeal ;  and 

**  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  temporary  suspension  of  i)ortions  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  has  proven  of  no  avail,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board  those  portiooi 
of  the  navigation  laws  which  unduly  impede  the  building  and  operation  of 
American  ships  should  be  permanently  repealed ;  and 

"Resolved,  That  it  favors  the  creation  of  a  merchant  marine  commisflloDi 
comix>sed  of  citizens  experienced  in  maritime  affairs,  for  the  purpose  of  fuUf 
investigating  the  conditions  which  now  operate  against  American  shipping,  tod 
of  recommending  such  revision  of  the  laws  as  may  be  desirable  and  neceamry." 

RKI»OKT   OK   THE   COMMITTEE. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  committee,  which  was  adoptcnl  as  a  memorandum  to  Pre**' 
dent  Morgan,  was  as  follows: 

"  Your  committee  deems  it  oi)()ortune,  in  view  of  the  approaching  sessloD  of 
Congress,  to  reaffirm  its  views  concerning  a  national  merchant  marine  and  tli^ 
collateral  subjects  now  engaging  public  attention. 
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'*The  merchants'  association  has  for  the  past  15  years  earnestly  advocated 
necessary  assistance  from  the  Government  for  the  development  of  a  merchant 
marine  of  national  construction  as  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  Navy  in  the 
national  defense.  It  has  been  obliged  to  oppose  the  various  subsidy  measures 
considered  by  the  Congress  during  that  period  because  none  of  them  would 
serve  that  purpose  effectively.  The  Navy,  which  is  the  just  pride  of  the  entire 
country,  requires  for  Its  efficiency  In  the  hour  of  emergency  a  fleet  of  auxiliary 
tonnage,  which  a  merdiant  marine  would  provide.  An  integral  part  of  such 
i*equirement  is  the  facility  to  repair,  overhaul,  and  replace  such  tonnage,  for 
which  purpose  more  shipyards  are  necessary,  and  for  this  reason  and  on  be- 
hnlf  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  the  association  has  opposed  any  grant 
of  public  money,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  foreign  tonnage,  even  when  acquired 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  transferred  to  our  flag.** 

DECLINE   OF    SHIPBUILDING. 

•*  From  an  important  industry,  as  it  was  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  shipbuilding 
in  the  United  States  languished  until  it  became  practically  confined  to  tonnage 
fur  coastwise  purposes.  The  two  principal  causes  for  the  lapse  were  the 
more  profitable  employment  offered  to  capital  in  the  Internal  development  of 
the  country  and  the  restrictions  which  our  navigation  laws  have  placed  on 
the  operation  of  United  States  tonnage  coming  in  competition  with  foreign 
tonnage  for  the  world's  commerce.  Including  our  own. 

"  The  association  has  sedulously  avoided  making  any  claim  upon  Government 
in  the  name  of  commerce  on  behalf  of  a  merelmnt  marine  because  commerce 
has  not  required  transportation  under  the  national  flag  but  has  progressed 
by  inviting  free  competition  for  its  service  of  the  world's  tonnage,  of  which 
there  has  been  an  abundant  supply.  Whatever  satisfaction  would  accure  from 
<*arrylng  our  products  to  foreign  markets  in  vessels  flying  our  flag  and  bringing 
back  foreign  proiacts  under  the  same  auspices,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
greater  demand  abroad  or  at  home  would  ensue,  or  that  consumers  would  be 
wlUinfr  to  pay  a  higher  price  because  of  the  carrying  flag." 

EFFECT    OF   THE    WAR    IN    EUROPE. 

"Freight  rates  on  ocean  routes  generally  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe  were  at  a  low  level  and,  without  Government  aid,  would  not  permit 
tonnage  flying  the  United  States  flag  to  operate.  Had  there  been  at  that  time, 
or  previously,  a  considerable  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  it  would 
either  have  replaced  to  a  measurable  extent  the  foreign  tonnage  in  operation 
or  have  been  redundant.  It  would  have  been  a  national  asset  through  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  higher  freight  rates  that  supervened,  but  its  advantage 
to  commerce  would  be  limited  to  the  premium  of  insurance  attaching  to  war 
risk  on  belligerent  tonnage,  because  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  owners  of 
such  tonnage  would  forego  the  higher  freights  obtainable. 

"To  meet  the  conditions  caused  by  the  war  and  to  induce  citizens  of  the 
I'nited  States  to  acquire  foreign  tonnage  and  bring  it  under  United  States 
re^stry  the  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  suspend  for  a  term  some  of 
the  conditions  of  the  navigation  laws  that  made  it  impracticable  to  operate 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  competition  with  foreign  tonnage,  and  a  limited 
amount  of  foreign  tonnage  previously  owned  or  controlled  by  citizens  of  the 
Cnite<l  States  was  transferred  to  United  States  registry.  As  far  as  your  com- 
mittee is  informe<l,  however,  no  foreign  tonnage  was  acquired  for  that  purpose 
under  the  indulgence  granted  by  the  susiiension  of  the  onerous  requirements  of 
the  navigation  laws;  indeed,  the  purchase  of  tonnage  at  the  price  it  was  held 
l)ecame  practically  prohibitive,  and  capital  was  unwilling  to  undertake  an 
operation  depending  for  its  success  on  the  tolerance  of  Government  in  respect 
to  the  suspension  of  such  requirements.  Among  the  provisions  of  the  navigation 
laws,  that  which  requires  the  watch  officers  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  the  most  burdensome  by  reason  of  the  higher  wages  commanded  by  a  limited 
class ;  yet  without  such  provision  the  value  of  a  merchant  marine  as  a  reliance 
of  the  Navy  Is  greatly  Impaired,  and  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
provision  as  a  permanence  is  a  wise  and  necessary  one,  without  prejudice  to 
the  justification  for  a  temporary  suspension  under  the  conditions  which 
prevailed." 
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THK   SHIP-PTTM'HASK  Mil  I,. 

••  The  exiHjctutions  of  the  Government  from  the  susi»ension  of  the  m«ist  Imr 
(lensome  requirements  of  tlie  nnvi^^ntions  hnvs  were  (lisai»}X)intiNl  ami  ^ive  rin 
to  a  project  nf  (Jovernment  purchase  anil  oi>eratlon  of  tonnage  in  iX)niiuercia 
pursuits.  Tlie  association,  at  the  request  of  the  Chamher  of  Connneree  of  th« 
United  States,  exprossinl  Its  opinion  on  that  project  and  stated  Its  reasons  foi 
an  adverse  view.  \\lii<-h  may  be  paraphrased  ami  amplified  as  follows: 

"It  would  be  :>  jHM-niclous  departure  from  the  functions  of  Government  foi 
the  relief  of  a  <lci)artmeiit  of  commerce  from  the  effect  of  natural  caus€»s,  am 
would  establish  a  precedent  that  every  other  department  of  commerce  would  ii 
its  turn  be  entithMl  to  Invoke.  Your  connnittee.  in  stating  these  views,  is  no 
unmindful  of  the  right  of  CJovernment  to  control  and  suppress  oppression,  bu* 
it  is  not  oppression  that  confronts  us.  The  phenomenal  atlvance  In  freight  rat« 
does  n(>t  bear  ui^on  the  comm(»rce  of  the*  I^nltwl  States  alone;  it  is  world 
wide,  afl'ecting  all  ci)mmi'm\  and  obeys  th<*  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Th< 
enforced  wlthjlrawnl  from  the  servlci*  of  conunerce  of  a  large  volume  of  th< 
world's  merchant  mnrine,  the  nHiuisitloii  by  belligerent  (lovernnients  of  c 
large  proix^rtion  of  tonnage  remaining  in  «i|»fration.  and  the  dc^trm-tlon  of  n 
consideral)le  proi>ortion  of  tliat  which  was  in  service  before  the  war  are  each 
contributing  causes  to  ilie  present  scarcity.  It  Is  evident  that  the  total  of 
tonnage  thus  dlverte<l  from  Its  ordinary  pursuits  Is  greater  than  the  nirtnll- 
ment  of  commerce  caused  by  the  war,  so  that  which  continues  to  he  available 
is  In  iM)sltlon  to  command  its  own  price,  just  as  the  scarcity  of  any  commoilltT 
wouhl  augment  its  value  in  proiM>rtlon  to  the  nee<ls  of  the  connnunlty." 

I'lHAISION     l.N'AllKgi'ATK. 

•*  Kven  if  justilkation  «mhiM  be  sliown  for  tlie  prtOv^t  of  Government,  the  ap- 
propriation proposiMl  would  be  totally  InadeijujUe  to  acipdre  the  tonnage  re 
quired  by  the  commerce  of  the  T^'nlteil  States.  The  motive  being  to  maintaii 
a  lower  level  of  freight  rates  than  Is  otherwise  ac<*esslble  to  commerce,  it  I 
evident  that,  however  unwittingly,  favoritism  would  ensue  either  in  selectin 
the  routes  to  be  serve<l  or  In  the  l>ooklnga  .secure<l  by  shippers  should  the  tor 
nage  be  fairly  distributed  over  all  the  routes  of  commerce.  There  Is,  mor* 
over,  no  appre<-lable  volume  of  existing  tonnage  open  to  Government  purchase— 
unless  It  <'ould  come  to  terms  with  the  owners  of  internctl  tonnage  withou 
violating  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Tlie  ownership  and  operation  of  tonnage  t»^ 
Government  would  be  harmful  to  the  cause  of  the  merchant  marine  in  pladni 
an  embargo  uix>n  private  enterprise  in  that  department  of  commerce,  while  H 
an  adequate  sense  and  In  Its  i.-ontinuanco  a  merchant  marine  relies  upon  prf 
vate  enterprise.  The  extraonlinary  measures  pro])os(Mi  by  Government  are  rle 
signed  t«)  uuM»r  the  emergen<y  of  an  era  of  high  freights.  Should  Government 
resolve  to  acquire  a  merchant  marine  through  the  medium  of  our  shipynrds, 
it  would  give  a  happy  Impetus  to  shipbuilding,  but  the  tonnage  would  not,  it  Is* 
to  be  hoped,  l)e  available  until  after  the  war  and  the  resumption  of  normal 
conditions.  In  this  case,  or  in  any  case,  ui>on  the  return  to  normal.  GovtTiJ- 
ment  w<mld  have  an  enterprise  on  hand  that  could  not  compete  with  prlvnte 
enterprl.se  more  economically  cf)nducte<l,  free  of  the  '  re<l  tape '  inseparable 
from  public  business  and  manage<l  by  experlen<*e  and  judgment  that  It  trmiM 
be  difficult.  If  i)osslble,  for  a  department  of  Government  to  acquire." 

P A RT N  ER S H I P    I M  POSS I W I.K. 

"A  partnersldp  between  (iOM»rnment  and  private  Interests,  as  was  sugpestetl 
in  the  ship-purchase  bill,  Is  manifestly  Impracticable.  The  control  In  sw'b  ^ 
partnership  would  necessarily  be  with  the  Government,  while  the  managenw"^ 
would  dei>end  on  the  efficiency  (^f  the  junior  partners,  hampered  by  oondltlon* 
attaching  to  all  governmental  functk»ns  ami  repugnant  In  the  conduct  of  0"^- 
merce.  Finally.  It  Is  obvious  that  even  the  greater  ei'onomy  in  the  admlnlstrfl- 
tion  of  a  private  enterprise  wo\ild  not  be  an  Imlncement  to  enter  Into  cimipptl- 
tion  with  Government,  because  the  advantage  in  periods  of  high  frelphW 
would  l>e  neglectwl  by  Government  while  essential  to  private  interests,  wblch 
during  iierlo<ls  of  unrenmneratlve  freight  wouhl  have  Its  own  losses  to  tocX 
whereas  Government  has  the  power  of  distribution." 
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THB  seamen's   act. 

"Under  these  circumstances  and  In  fuce  of  the  amelioration  granted  by  the 
Government  from  the  conditions  of  the  navigation  laws  which  imp?ded  devel- 
•ipment  of  a  merchant  marine,  the  seamen's  act,  commonly  known  as  the 
La  Follette  bill,  was  enacted  by  Congress,  to  take  effect  at  an  early  date,  de- 
signed *  To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  American  seamen  in  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States,'  etc.  Its  provisions  add  new  burdens  to  the  operation  of 
United  States  tonnage.  So  far  as  the  burdens  bear  on  all  alike  it  Is  not  a 
hardship  upon  the  operation  of  tonnage  because  it  will  be  covered  in  the  freight 
rates  and  made  a  charge  upon  commerce,  ultimately  upon  the  consumer.  In 
the  coastwise  trade  such  an  effect  is  inevitable,  but  in  the  foreign  service  the 
act  discriminates  against  United  States  tonnage,  upon  which  some  of  its  re- 
quirements impose  exclusively,  while  the  requirements  that  equally  affect  for- 
eign tonnage  apply  only  to  commerce  with  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  act  in 
denying  to  United  States  tonnage  a  competitive  status  on  foreign  routes  im- 
pairs its  value  and  still  further  discourages  the  Investment  of  capital  therein. 
The  act  has  also  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  competing  with  other  foreign  countries  for  the  markets  of  the  world, 
inasmuch  as  the  rates  of  freight  outward  and  homeward  from  and  to  the 
United  States  must  necessarily  be  higher  than  the  rates  of  freight  outward  and 
homeward  from  foreign  countries  to  the  same  markets. 

"  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  law  is  a  gi'levance  to  a  national  mercliant 
marine  which  can  not  make  headway  against  discriminating  charges.  Your 
<'*>mmittee  respectfully  suggests  that  If  the  seafaring  class  Is  a  natural  and  ex- 
'  liisive  ward  of  the  Government,  then  provision  should  be  made,  at  the  public 
'har^e,  for  the  required  care  and  protection,  so  that  the  expense  is  not  visited 
•»n  an  industry  already  so  handicapped  as  to  put  It  out  of  competition,  par- 
ticularly when  that  Industry  is  one  upon  which  the  national  defense  Is  In  no 
'linor  degree  dependent." 

SHIPPING   COMMISSION    FAVORED. 

"Your  comYnlttee  strongly  favors  the  appointment  of  a  shipping  commission, 
imposed  of  practical  men,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  a 
QJerchant  marine,  the  commission  to  be  required  to  Investigate  the  conditions 
ftat  make  against  a  national  merchant  marine  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
opon  such  aid  as  Is  necessary  to  offset  the  Impediments  Imposed  by  law  or 
otherwise. 

"Your  committee  believes,  notwithstanding  the  scandals  associated  with 
^he  q^rae  of  subsidy  In  the  past  and  the  effort  made  in  recent  years  to  appro- 
priate such  a  public  grant  to  private  advantage,  that  a  campaign  of  education 
throughout  the  country  on  behalf  of  a  subvention — by  whatever  namo  it  Is 
^•led— to  a  merchant  marine  of  national  construction,  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
^avy  in  the  national  defense,  will  meet  with  the  response  that  the  citizens  of 
^he  UnittHl  States  are  accustomed  to  give  to  a  call  upon  their  patriotism.  It 
*^Heves,  moreover,  that  there  has  not  hitherto  been  a  more  propitious  time  for 
'<uch  a  call  than  the  present  when  the  transcendent  need  of  measures  on  l)ehalf 
"f  the  national  defense  is  so  apparent  to  all  open-minded  citizens. 

"Yonr  committee  is  confirmed,  accordingly,  in  its  advocacy  of  legislative  aid 
^"a  national  merchant  marine  to  the  extent  and  for  the  time  necessary  to  otTset 
"i^  fdnditioiis  tliat  now  impede  its  development;  it  is  opposed  to  the  ship-pur- 
"'>Hse  project  of  tlie  Government ;  it  is  in  accord  with  the  adverse  opinion  held  in 
^''ippinir  circles  generally  concerning  the  La  Follette  bill,  and  is  in  favor  of  the 
^rHjition  of  a  merchant  marine  commission  composed  of  citizens  of  exi)cricnce 
'"maritime  affairs." 

(Thereupon  i\t  5.40  o'clock  the  hearin<j:s  were  adjourned  until 
^itnrdav.  Februnrv  2f>,  1916.  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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wherever  they  can  be  purchased  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  thrown 
into  a  trade  which  is  not  a  very  large  trade,  and  compete  in  a  trade 
which  these  gentlemen  have  spent  their  lives  and  money  building  up, 
and  in  which  they  are  using  American-built  ships.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  destroying  and  tearing  down  the  trade  they  have  built 
up  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  than  there  is  to  destrov  the  coastwise 
trade  from  New  York  to  Galveston  or  between  any  other  coast  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  what  do  you  think  about  this  proposi- 
tion: Suppose  a  line  were  established  from  New  York  to  the  Far 
East — Japan  or  China — going  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  or 
Seattle,  and  thence  on  to  Japan,  and  back  by  way  of  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco  to  New  York,  and  calling  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  going 
and  coming?  Would  you  say  that  that  line  should  not  be  permitted  to 
carry  freight  and  passengers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  or 
take  part  of  its  cargo  from  New  York  and  discharge  it  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  take  on  passengers  at  San  Francisco  to  go  to  Hawaii,  and 
thence  proceed  on  her  journey  ? 

Mr.  GusLETT.  Well,  that  would  then  be  bringing  these  vessels  right 
in  competition  with  the  coastwise  trade  of  this  country.  Such  a  ship 
in  such  a  voyage  might  also  stop  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  all 
other  way  ports.  Oi  course,  if  that  is  what  the  Government  wants 
to  do,  it  can  do  it,  but  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  not  the  policy,  but 
the  policy  is  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine  to  engage  in  tne  foreign 
trade  and  not  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  suggested,  and  I  am  simply  trying 
to  get  your  opinion  on  this  point. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  I  think  if  tnere  is  a  regular  line  of  steamers  operat- 
ing between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  handling  American  com- 
merce from  port  to  port,  that  trade  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with 
by  a  trade  that  is  established  for  an  over-sea  trade,  because  your  ships 
could  go  through  the  canal  and  direct  to  any  place  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  any  place  they  wanted  to  go,  without  going  up  to  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Seattle  for  a  cargo,  because  that  would  be  interfering  with 
cargoes  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  our  coastwise  trade.  That  is 
the  reason  I  said  I  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  You  would  rather  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
should  suffer  than  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  GiiXETT.  No;  I  think  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  can 
he  protected,  and  will  not  suffer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  all  these  years,  until 
^o\v  our  flag  has  gone  from  the  sea. 

Mr.  GiLLE'iT.  Yes;  but  if  you  are  going  to  maintain  your  flag  on 
^^e  sea  by  doing  both  the  foreign  commerce  and  the  coastwise,  you 
'^lay  destroy  the  coastwise  trade  and  then  fail  to  build  up  the  foreign 
^^ade,  and  we  won't  have  either. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  it  possible  to  destroy  the  coastwise  trade  when 
^v  law  it  is  limited  to  ships  under  our  flag? 

Mr.  GiLLETi\  If  you  are  goin^  to  put  ships  in  there  in  competition 
^^'ith  ships  built  in  American  shipyards — ships  built  foreign  that  ai*e 
'Cheaper — then  you  are  competing  with  men  who  have  gone  to  great 
^-Xpense  to  build  up  this  trade  and  who  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  anv  objection  to  our  shipbuilders  being  able 
^o  and  in  fact  they  are  building  cheaper  ships  than  ever  before  s 
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corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  u  citizen  or  citizens  of  tlie  United  States, 
siring  to  use  tlieni  in  tlie  transiH)rtntion  of  tlie  commerce  of  tlie  United  St) 
with  foreign  countries,  or  witli  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Philipj 
Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the  islands  of  Porto  Rico,  etc. 

Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  within  the  coastwise  tn 
and  they  form  a  very  impoitant  part  of  the  coastwise  trade  of 
Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  Porto  Rico  also. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  Porto  Rico  on  the  eastern  coast.  We  have  \ 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  Pacific  coast  men  who  have  been  buj 
engaged  in  building  up  commerce  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  s 
the  mainland  and  Alaska  and  the  West  Coast  States.  They,  i 
that  this  bill,  if  it  permits  a  corporation  formed  by  the  United  *Sta 
and  controlled  by  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  this  coast\^ 
trade,  will  seriously  injure  the  business  which  they  have  establisl 
and  which  tliey  have  built  up,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  the  coi 
wise  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  should  not  be  protected  the  same  as 
coastwise  trade  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  In  other  woi 
they  feel  that  the  coastwise  trade  betw^een  San  Francisco  and  Ho 
lulu  should  be  as  carefully  protected  and  cared  for  as  the  coastui 
trade  between  New  York  City  and  Galveston. 

But  I  might  say  that  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  is  ninnini 
splendid  service  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  San  Francit 
Capt.  Matson  started  a  number  of  years  a^o  in  a  small  way,  wit 
small  sailing  ship,  and  he  has  been  building  up  the  business  uj 
now  there  are  seven  or  eight  large  vessels  engaged  in  the  busin 
and  the  company  has  under  construction  at  the  Imion  Iron  Works 
San  Francisco,  a  magrnificent  ship  that  will  cost  over  a  million  an 
half.  They  have  built  up  this  trade,  and  they  are  giving  a  £>plen 
service  at  reasonable  rates.  They  want  to  be  protected  the  same 
the  coastwise  trade  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  is  protect 
and  they  are  fearful  that  this  bill,  unless  it  is  properly  amended,  \ 
interfere  with  this  trade.  Not  only  is  Capt.  Matson  fearful,  but 
are  other  San  Francisco  people  who  are  doing  a  business  with  Alas 
Therefore,  I  w-ant  to  ask  that  this  section  4  be  amended  by  insert; 
the  following  after  the  word  "  President,"  in  line  20: 

Provided,  however.  That  no  vessel  built  witliout  the  l;nlte<l  Stati»s  or  owi 
chartered,  or  leased  by  any  iirni.  corix^ratlon,  or  ai>s(K'iation  in  widch  the  Vn\ 
States  has  any  interest  shall  Ih?  used  in  the  c«)astw!s4»  trade  with  Aloii 
Hawaiian  Islands,  or  Porto  Uico  if  such  trade  Is  l)ein^  adequately  sened  b 
regular  line  of  vessels  operating  between  the  United  States  and  such  places. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  no  regular  service,  or  if  it  is  not  being  a( 
quately  cared  for,  that  is  different;  but  as  long  as  a  regular  serv 
exists  tjiere,  and  regular  steamei*s  are  going  to  those  places,  and  i 
people  are  getting  adequate  service  (and,  of  course,  the  question 
rates  will  be  fixed  by  the  board  which  this  bill  provides  for),  th 
I  can  see  no  reason  why,  and  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  can  see 
reason  why,  there  should  be  this  discrimination. 

Mr.  Bruckner.    You   said   that  this  line  gives  satisfaction 
present  ? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes:  it  is  a  splendid  line.  It  has  fine  steamers  a 
re^lar  sailing  days. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  It  sails  on  scheduled  days? 

Mr.  Gnjjrrr.  Yes ;  it  sails  on  scheduled  days.  It  has  as  f 
steamers  as  you  will  find  here  on  the  Atlantic,  with  music  on  so 
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of  the  ships,  and  everything  on  board  to  make  it  a  splendid  and  en- 
joyable trip.  And  they  are  building  another  jfine  ship  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works  to  take  part  in  this  trade.  This  trade  has  been  built  up 
through  years  of  industry  and  through  hardship  until  now  it  is  one 
of  the  best-served  trades  in  the  country.  It  is  within  our  coastwise 
trade,  and  they  feel  that  they  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  a  corporation  that  the  Government  controls  will  throw  into 
this  trade  a  lot  of  ships  that  have  been  bought  in  foreign  countries  at 
a  cheap  price.  We  have  no  trouble  with  the  coastwise  trade ;  we  have 
abundant  for  that  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Governor,  but  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  is  overwhelming  to  the  contrary. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  We  ought  not  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  No*  because  American  shipping  has  a  monopoly 
m  this  trade.  If  we  ao  have  foreign  ships  coming  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  it  will  be  just  because  American  ships  do  not  give  the  people 
of  the  United  States  proper  facilities. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  If  you  have  a  board,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  the 
power  to  regulate  rates  and  control  rates,  then  you  control  the  situa- 
tion, and  you  can  control  it  better  that  way  than  you  can  control 
it  by  permitting  foreign  companies  and  foreign  vessels  to  engage  in 
our  coastwise  trade,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  do  not  considei  these  foreign  vessels — vessels 
which  belong  to  the  United  States  and  are  under  its  flag  and  its  rules 
iind  regulations  ? 

Mr. GiLLETT.  No;  but  I  say  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  as  long  as  it  can  control 
it  by  your  shippmg  board  and  its  power  to  regulate  rates.  I  under- 
stand that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  further  our  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  in  order  that  our  flag  may  be  put  on  the  ocean 
»gain  in  the  foreign  trade,  not  that  we  want  to  tear  down  or  interfere 
^ith  or  make  difficult  the  way  of  those  who  have  for  years  been  en- 
gaged in  our  coastwise  trade.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  when  you  have  a  board 
>hat  can  regulate  the  rates  as  well  as  the  railroads  to-day  are  regu- 
lated, and  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  up  in  this  country  a  great  many 
shipyards  and  have  them  well  equipped  to  build  ships;  and  if  we 
have  a  coastwise  trade  they  are  building  ships  for  that  coastwise 
trade.    That  is  a  very  important  industry  in  this  country. 

Of  course,  :.f  the  bars  are  to  be  taken  down  and  the  coastwise  trade 

is  to  be  thrown  open  to  foreign-purchased  ships,  or  if  the  Government 

of  the  United  States  is  going  to  form  a  corporation,  in  which  it  has 

^  majority  interest,  and  go  into  the  coastwise  trade,  then  it  should 

ihrow  it  all  open     We  feel  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  that  is  part 

of  our  trade,  that  we  should  have  as  full  protection  as  you  have  here 

on  the  eastern  coast,  and  when  you  interfere  with  the  Alaskan  trade 

and  the  Hawaiian  trade — that  is,  coastwise  trade ;  where  it  is  being 

regularly  served  and  adequately  served  with  splendid  ships — that 

vou  are  interfering  with  business  that  has  been  built  up  by  American 

enterprise  and  American  industry  and  American  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  told  in  Honolulu  last  May  that  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  commercial  organizations  of  that  city,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1   vote,  had  voted  in  favor  of  excluding  the  Hawaiian 
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Tslands  from  the  coastwise  trade,  and  of  permitting  foreign  ships 
trading  to  and  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  call  at  Honolulu  and  trans- 
port passengers  and  freight.  Now,  I  take  that  to  be  the  attitude  of 
those  people.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  facilities  are  being  constantly 
improved,  and  that  fact  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration— not 
only  by  Matson^  but  by  others. 

Mr.  iBuRKE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  governor  a  question.  Suppose 
the  pending  bill  becomes  a  law  without  that  amenoment 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  suppose  for  one  instant  that  any  shipping 
board  is  going  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  establish  a  Government  line  in 
competition  with  any  other  lines  affording  adequate  transportation 
between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  should  hardly  think  so;  I  should  hope  they  would 
not. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  it  not  the  very  purpose  of  this  bill  to  develop  new 
lines  where  there  are  no  adequate  commercial  or  shipping  facilities 
now? 

Mr.  GiLi.EiT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then,  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  a  shipping 
board  being  so  foolish  as  to  establish  a  line  between  the  Pacific  coaS 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  if  there  are  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties now  ? 

Mr.  Gill  KIT.  When  you  get  a  lot  of  business  men  tied  up  with  the 
Government  in  shipping,  and  trade  may  be  pretty  hotly  pressed  in 
some  of  the  places  where  you  have  tried  to  establish  it,  and  they  find 
themselves  with  a  great  many  ships  on  their  hands  and  operatmg  at 
a  loss,  then  they  might  turn  to  the  coastwise  trade  and  so  into  it  to 
save  themselves.  It  migj^t  be  possible  to  do  it;  I  dont  mow.  But 
if  the  provision  of  the  bill  is  that  they  can  not  do  it,  then  tiiey  wont 
do  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  very  essence  of  your  amendment  is  that  they  shall 
not  establish  any  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  if  there  are  already  sufficient  transportation  facilities? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes.  And  also  that  there  shall  not  be  used  in  that 
trade  foreign-built  ships.  In  other  words,  that  foreign-built  ships 
shall  not  be  used  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  this  country.  This  bill 
now  permits  foreign-built  ships  to  engage  in  that  trade,  as  far  as 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Alaska,  and  Poi-to  Rico  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  would  be  true  if  the  board  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  put  a  competing  line  there  when  there  are  already  sufficient 
transportation  facilities. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes:  but  su]ipose  some  other  company  in  which  th? 
Government  is  not  interested  should  establish  a  line  there,  with  the 
cheaply  constructed  ships  of  Europe,  in  competition  with  the  ships 
that  the  people  here  have  built  in  our  own  shipyards;  that  is  what 
this  bill  as  it  now  stands  makes  possible. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is,  outside  of  Government  ownership  by  this 
(tovemment  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Gtllett.  Yes:  outside  of  (lovernment  ownership.  This 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  does  not  go  to  a  line  operated  by 
the  Government  alone,  but  it  is  intended  to  protect  that  trade,  that 
coastwise  trade,  from  vessels  that  are  constructed  outside  of  the 
IJnited  States,  outside  of  American  shipyards,  purchased  cheaply 
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5rever  they  can  be  purchased  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  thrown 
)  a  trade  which  is  not  a  very  large  trade,  and  compete  in  a  trade 
ich  these  gentlemen  have  spent  their  lives  and  money  building  up, 
I  in  which  they  are  using  American-built  ships.  There  is  no  more 
son  for  destroying  and  tearing  down  the  trade  they  have  built 
with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  than  there  is  to  destroy  the  coastwise 
de  from  New  York  to  Galveston  or  between  any  otner  coast  ports. 
The  Chairman.  Governor,  what  do  you  think  about  this  proposi- 
a:  Suppose  a  line  were  established  from  New  York  to  the  Far 
st — Japan  or  China — going  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  or 
ittle,  and  thence  on  to  Japan,  and  back  by  way  of  Seattle  or  San 
ancisco  to  New  York,  and  calling  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  going 
i  coming?  Would  you  say  that  that  line  should  not  be  permitted  to 
ry  freight  and  passengers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  or 
:e  part  of  its  cargo  from  New  York  and  discharge  it  at  San  Fran- 
20,  and  take  on  passengers  at  San  Francisco  to  go  to  Hawaii,  and 
!nce  proceed  on  her  journey? 

tf  r.  GiLLETT.  Well,  that  would  then  be  bringing  these  vessels  right 
competition  with  the  coastwise  trade  of  this  country.  Such  a  ship 
such  a  voyage  might  also  stop  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  all 
ler  way  ports.  Oi  course,  if  that  is  what  the  Government  wants 
do,  it  can  do  it,  but  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  not  the  policy,  but 
!  policy  is  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine  to  engage  in  tne  foreign 
de  and  not  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  suggested,  and  I  am  simply  trying 
get  your  opinion  on  this  point. 

VIr.  GiLLETT.  I  think  if  there  is  a  regular  line  of  steamers  operat- 
j  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  handling  American  com- 
rce  from  port  to  port,  that  trade  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with 
a  trade  that  is  established  for  an  over-sea  trade,  because  your  ships 
lid  go  through  the  canal  and  direct  to  any  place  in  the  Pacific 
ean,  any  place  they  wanted  to  go,  without  going  up  to  San  Fran- 
co or  Seattle  for  a  cargo,  because  that  would  be  interfering  with 
'goes  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  our  coastwise  trade.  That  is 
J  reason  I  said  I  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  coastwise  trade. 
Mr.  Hakdy.  You  would  rather  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
)uld  suffer  than  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  coastwise  trade? 
VIr.  GiLLETT.  No;  I  think  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  can 
protected,  and  will  not  suffer. 

Hr.  Hardy.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  all  these  years,  until 
iv  our  flag  has  gone  from  the  sea. 

^Ir.  GiLLEiT.  Yes;  but  if  you  are  going  to  maintain  your  flag  on 
sea  by  doing  both  the  foreign  commerce  and  the  coastwise,  you 
y  destroy  the  coastwise  trade  and  then  fail  to  build  up  the  foreign 
de,  and  we  won't  have  either. 

^Ir.  Hardy,  llow  is  it  possible  to  destroy  the  coastwise  trade  when 
law  it  is  limited  to  ships  under  our  flag? 

VIr.  GiLLEiT.  If  you  are  going  to  put  ships  in  there  in  competition 
:h  ships  built  in  American  shipyards — ships  built  foreign  that  are 
Ml  per — then  you  are  competing  with  men  who  have  gone  to  great 
)ense  to  build  up  this  trade  and  who  can  not  compete. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  anv  objection  to  our  shipbuilders  being  able 
and  in  fact  they  are  building  cheaper  ships  than  ever  before? 
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Mr.  GiLLETi'.  I  think  thev  out  to,  and  I  think  the  days  are  fa 
arriving  when  they  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  because  vou  have  paid  your  price  and  serious 
object  to  ships  getting  any  cheaper,  because  somebody  can  buy  tho 
cheap  ships  and  compete  with  you? 

The  Chairman.  Or  else  the  Government  make  up  the  diffei-ence. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Or  else  the  Government  give  you  a  subsidy  ? 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  let  us  get  your  viewpoint  on  this  prop 
sition.  Suppose  the  Government  should  build  ships  in  Governme: 
navy  yards  or  privately  owned  shipyards  and  charter  those  ships  < 
selrthem  to  American  citizens  to  engage  primarily  in  the  foreif 
trade,  what  objection  would  there  be  to  those  ships  carrying  passei 
gers  and  freight  from,  for  instance,  New  York  to  San  Francis 
and  then  proceed  from  San  Francisco  on  to  China  or  Japan  ?  No^ 
those  ships  were  built  in  American  shipyards  and  were  manned  \ 
American  sailors. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all.. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  interfere  with  Mr.  Matson,  but  it  woul 
be  a  great  convenience  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Matson  has  any  objection  to  an 
ship  built  in  American  shipyards  and  operated  by  an  American  con 
pany  engaging  in  this  trade  to  Honolulu  if  it  wants  ta 

The  Chairman.  They  could  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  as 
part  of  the  extended  journey. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  He  has  no  objection  to  any  ship  that  is  built  in  thi 
country  going  into  the  trade  that  he  is  engaged  in,  and  which  i 
operated  by  an  American  company  and  under  our  flag,  but  he  ha 
objection  to  ships  engaging  in  the  trade  that  are  not  built  in  thi 
country — ships  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  competition  wit) 
him  that  are  built  in  some  foreign  country  under  the  loreign-wi^ 
scale.  As  long  as  the  ships  are  built  in  this  country  and  built  by  tw 
United  States  Government  and  sold  to  our  citizens  they  sliould  hav< 
a  right  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  or  foreign  trade  and  have  all 
the  opportunities  they  can  get.  ^  I  am  sure  Capt.  Matson  has  no  ob- 
jection to  that;  but  he  does  object  to  competition  by  foreign-built 
ships  with  his  American-built  ships. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  these  foreign-built  ships 
could  be  foreign  officered  and  foreign  manned  ? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes :  and  operated  under  foreign  conditions. 

Mr.  Greene.  By  authority  of  the  registry  bill  already  created,  if 
within  the  wisdom  or  belief  of  the  President  it  was  wise  to  do  so;  it 
is  left  to  his  discretion.  Would  not  that  create  an  additional  comp^ 
tion  that  would  be  unjust  to  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Gn^LETT.  It  would  be  unjust  not  only  to  Capt.  Matson  but  to 
every  other  company  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  to-day.  They 
should  all  be  protected. 

The  Chairman.  Yes :  and  yet  that  legislation  was  promoted  here 
by  the  very  people  who  are  opposing  this  legislation  now. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  did  not  promote  any  such  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  The 
Xew  York  people  did  it — ^the  very  people  who  appeared  here  list 
Thursday  in  regard  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Have  you  read  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
freight  rates  in  this  bill  t 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Ed3ionds.  You  do  not  know  what  they  are,  then  ? 

Mr.  GnxETT.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  would  not  want  to  say  whether  Capt.  Matson 
approved  those  regulations  or  not? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  can  say  I  am  satisfied  Capt.  Matson  has  no  objection 
to  rates  being  regulated  at  all.  I  think  now  the  rates  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu  are  very  cheap  over  his  lines,  and  he  can  have 
no  objection,  and  I  know  he  has  none,  to  rates  being  fairly  fixed  and 
established  by  the  board,  because  that  would  put  everybody  then 
OD  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  complaint  of  the  rates 
when  I  was  in  Honolulu  last  spring.    It  is  just  a  lack  of  facilities. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  There  are  a  couple  more  amendments  that  I  will 
leave  with  the  committee  here.  In  the  same  section,  section  4,  after 
the  word  "  corporation,"  in  line  23,  page  5,  in  that  part  which  reads : 

That  vessels  constructed  in  American  sliipyards  and  navy  yards,  under  the 
provisions  of  tliis  act,  may  be  chartered,  leased,  or  sold  to  any  such  corporation, 
finn,  or  individual,  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  use  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  trade  between  the  At- 
lantic. Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  intended  that  the  corporation  formed  under  this 
law  is  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  the  bill  is  all  right  as  it  reads. 
But  if  it  is  intended  that  that  corporation  shall  not  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  then  I  think  an  amendment  ought  to  be  made  by 
putting  after  the  word  "  corporation  "  the  following:  "excepting  one 
in  which  the  United  States  is  a  stockholder  or  has  any  interest." 

Otherwise  the  corporation  formed  by  this  act  could  engage  in  the 
coastwise  ti:ade  anywhere  or  any  place.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  the  intention  or  the  bill  or  not.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  bill 
that  this  corporation  shall  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  why,  then, 
I  the  bill  is  all  right  as  it  stands,  but  if  it  is  not  the  intention  that  it 
should  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  then,  T  think  that  amendment 
ought  to  be  made. 

Then,  in  section  8,  page  10 : 

That  the  l>oard  hereby  created,  if  in  its  judgment  such  action  is  necessary 
^0  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  may  form,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
State's  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  corporation  or  corporations,  with 
ttipital  stock  in  such  amount  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  such  capital  stock, 
however,  to  be  within  the  limits  of  iho  appropriations  made  by  this  act,  whose 
'>bject  shall  be  the  purchase,  construction,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  merchant  vessels  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  with  foreign 
'^untries  and  witli  Alaska — 

If  it  is  intended,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  are  going  into  the 
coastwise  trade,  then  that  is  iall  right.  But  if  it  is  not  intended  that 
they  shall  go  into  the  coastwise  trade,  then  the  word  "  and,"  after 
''Tnited  States,"  should  be  stricken  out,  so  that  it  should  read:  "In 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  and  with 
Alaska." 

As  it  now  reads,  it  is  for  the  United  States,  anywhere,  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  or  on  the  rivers,  or  in  our  coastwise  trade.  That  is  broad 
enough  to  permit  this  corporation  that  is  to  be  formed  to  do  business 
anywhere  on  this  continent.  I  do  not  know,  as  I  say,  w^hether  that 
was  the  purpose  of  the  draftsman  of  the  bill  or  not,  but  if  it  is  in- 
tended that  this  corporation  shall  not  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
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and  shall  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  build  up  our  foreigr 
trade,  then  that  word  "  and ''  ought  to  come  out 

I  think  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say.  and  I  thank  you  very  mucb 
for  this  opportunity  for  saying  so  mucn. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  A.  FENTON,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
EDITOR  OF  THE  IRON  TBADE  REVIEW,  AND  THE  DAILY  IROI 
TRADE  AND  METAL  MARKET  REFORT. 

Mr.  Penton.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  i>erhaps  I  am  a 
a  disadvantage,  or  pcM'haps  at  an  a<lvantage  in  not  having  any  dirtci 
or  indirect  interest  of  any  kind  whatever  with  anybody  engaged  ir 
the  ship-owning,  shipbuilding  or  ship-operating  industry,  and  1 
have  never  had. 

Some  years  ago  I  attended  one  evening  a  little  dinner  function  ir 
Cleveland,  where  the  (question  of  a  new  merchant  marine  was  undei 
consideration,  and  somebody  suggested  an  organization  of  some  sort 
a  little  sentimental,  patriotic  matter  in  Cleveland,  to  see  if  something 
could  not  be  done  to  carry  on  a  little  educational  campaign  in  thai 
city  on  that  subject.     Somebody  turned  over  and  on  the  oack  of  a 
little  menu  wrote  out  a  set  of  suggested  by-laws,  and  then  officers 
were  suggested.    I  happened  to  be  an  unfortunate  newspaper  man 
and  they  made  me  secretary.    And  I  knew  as  little  about  the  subject 
as  anybody  in  the  world.     A  few  days  after  that  the  newspapers 
carried  the  story  of  an  association  being  formed,  and  the  first  thine 
I  knew  we  woke  up  one  morning  and  found  ourselves  famous.    I 
think  we  had  16  members  at  the  start,  and  we  were  going  to  charge 
$10  a  year  dues.    I  did  not  know  what  we  were  going  to  do  with 
so  much  money  as  $160.     But  we  had  to  have  a  few  letter  heads 
printed  and  a  little  stationer3\    We  gradually  began  to  study  tlic 
question,  and  our  little  association,  which  was  entirely  a  nonpartisan 
patriotic  affair,  grew  in  size  until  it  had  members  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  ana  a  vice  president  in  every  State;  and,  while  we  did 
not  take  any  part  as  for  or  against  any  specific  character  of  legis- 
lation, we  did   finally  indorse  the  ocean  mail  act  of  1891  simply 
because  it  was  recommended  by  two  different  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  a  number  of  Cioveniment  officials,  and  about  100 
business  men's  associations  and  committees  of  both  House  and  Senate. 
But  when  the  campaign  for  free  ships  was  on  and  being  advocated  by 
certain  Senators  and  Congressmen  we  never  raised  our  voice,  feeling 
that  that  method  would  accomplish  nothing.    And  when  Congress- 
man Underwood,  and  others  in  the  House,  and  Senator  Newlands,and 
others  in  the  Senate,  by  speeches  indicated  that  they  were  in  favor  of 
preferential  duties  the  league  officers  felt  that  if  Congressman  Under- 
wood and  Senator  Xewlands  said  it  would  accomplish  the  purpose 
they  were  in  a  position  to  know.    So  that  without  having  any  great 
feeling  for  or  against  any  method  we  were  interested  only  in  some- 
thing which  would  do  the  business. 

I  speak  of  that  as  perhaps  giving  a  little  excuse  for  my  being  here. 
This  is  a  subject  in  which  we  have  Ijeen  very  much  interestd,  and  our 
little  association  through  speeches  and  debates,  magazine  articles, 
newspaper  articles,  etc..  has  carried  on  quite  an  effective  edncational 
campaign  for  a  good  many  years. 
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Later  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  which  prepared  the  report  presented  last 
year.    A  referendum  was  taken  on  that,  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
and  I  Ihink  that  it  is  fairly  representative  of  the  thought  of  the 
people  of  America.    A  referendum  was  taken  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  a  voting  paper  being 
sent  to  all  of  the  members,  and  a  copy  of  the  result  of  that  I  have  in 
my  pocket,  showing  how  the  individual  members  voted  on  all  of  the 
propositions  submitted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  if  your  committee  would  desire  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  method  of  taking  the  vote,  I  believe, 
of  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  already  in  the  record,  given  by  Mr.  Fahey,  who  was 
until  recently  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  I!^nited 
States. 

Mr.  Penton.  Perhaps  that  did  not  give  the  vote  taken  by  ballot 
of  any  individual  chamber.  I  think  most  of  them  voted  by  directors. 
The  Chairman.  He  gave  the  method  of  how  each  vote  was  taken, 
I  understand.  I  have  not  read  his  statement,  but  I  understand  in 
each  case,  where  it  was  taken  by  a  referendum  vote.  He  indicated 
that  and  made  a  very  full  report. 

Mr.  Penton.  I  did  not  know  that.     I  do  not  want  to  take  your 
time,  but  I  have  this  vote  if  vou  want  to  see  it.    I  was  here  two  or 
three  \veeks  ago,  accidentally,  when  you  had  a  gentleman  before  you, 
and  I  secured  some  ideas  at  that  time,  and  I  asked  vou  if  T  niisfht 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  come  before  your  committee.    There  seems 
to  be  quite  a  little  bit  of  opposition  to  the  word  "  subsidy,"  and  upon 
fhat  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  if  I  may. 
The  CiTAiR3fAN.  We  are  having  hearings  now  on  House  bill  10500. 
Mr.  Penton:  Yes;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  o})position  to  the 
vise  of  the  word  "subsidy"  in  this  country.     I  think  we  had   100 
resolutions  at  one  time,  adopted  by  the  diiferent  ehanil)ers  of  com- 
Qierce  and  the  different  business  men's  associations  in  America,  ad- 
vocating what  was  called  a  subsidy  bill;  although,  as  1  understand  it, 
there  has  not  been  a  subsidy  proposition  before  Congress  for  the  last 
^5  or  16  years.    The  oeeaii-niail  act  was  a  measure  authorizing  the 
Postmaster  General,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  advertise  for  bids  for  vessels  to 
^rry  the  mails,  and  to  render  the  (rovernnient  certain  services  there- 
for, such  vessels  to  be  built  in  American  shipyards,  and  ollicered  by 
Americans,  and  to  be  built  subject  to  (lovernnient  regulations  and  in- 
spection.    The  bill  passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  as  I  remember. 
It  carried  with  it  a  proviso  that  the  gross  expense  under  that  bill, 
^n  any  one  calendar  year,  should  not  exceed  the  net  revenue  derived, 
^nd,  under  those  circumstances,  the  bill  pass^Ml  the  Senate  uiumi- 
^ously  and  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  only  three  votes.     Now,  I 
^hink  we  do  give  many  subsidies — practical  subsidies.     I  think  the 
appropriations  for  the  river  and  harbor  iuiprovements  are  very  much 
^  subsidy,  and  they  are  indorsed  by  the  beneficiaries  from  varioUH 
parts  of  the  country.     And  I  think  that  the  money  appropriated 
for  irrigation  purposes,  the  boll  weevil  in  the  South.  an<l  matters  of 
that  kind,  are  all  very  desirable  and  proper  subsidies. 

I  am  a  newspaper  publisher,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
newspaper   fraternity   of   the   United    States   receives   one   of   the 
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greatest  subsidies  in  the  wliole  known  world.  I  saw  bj'  some  reeen 
reports  that  1,100,000,000  j)()unds  of  mail  was  carried  as  second-clas 
mail  matter  at  1  cent  a  pound  last  year.  I  know  we  sent  out  a  goo< 
many  thousand  pounds  in  the  mail  ourselves  for  1  cent  a  poum 
postage.  That  is  less  than  tlie  fiovernment  can  carry  that  mail  for 
but  we  believe  that  money  is  used  for  a  good  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  T  believe  that  hist  year  it  co^  the  Government  -J 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  RoDENiiKKc;.  I  have  si»en  it  estimated  at  9.2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Penton.  If  the  cost  is  4  cents  a  pound,  it  would  be  a  subsid} 
of  $33.0(K),0()0  if  ynu  are  correct.  Some  publishers  declare  it  is 
about  2  cents,  and  other  authorities  say  it  is  8  cents,  but  I  am  glad 
to  accept  the  statement  of  the  chairman.  I  am  only  giving  that  as 
an  illustration.  But  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  what  we  knoir 
you  gentlemen  are  trying  to  do.  is  to  accomplish  something  here  in 
a  patriotic  way  in  this  <!ountiy.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  statement 
that  the  chairman  makes  tliat  it  is  perhaps  4  cents.    I  do  net  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  wouhJ  not  want  to  say  that  on  my  own  author- 
ity. But  I  tliink  tliat  would  bo  a  conservative  estimate.  The  com- 
mission appointed  by  Congress,  of  which  Justice  Hughes  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  chairman,  investigated  the  whole  matter  and 
recommended  an  increase  to  2  cents. 

Mr.  Penton.  Even  that  would  be  $22,000,000  a  year  as  a  subsidy. 
However.  I  only  want  to  mention  this — that  this  is  a  subsidy  in  my 
judgment,  although  I  think  it  is  quite  a  woithy  sul>sidy;  and  iieing 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  myself,  I  am  for  it,  and  every- 
body else  in  the  business  is  in  favor  of  it,  and,  as  I  say  to  you,  I  think 
it  is  quite  a  worthy  subsidy,  and  is  very  largely  passed  on  to  the 
people  who  receive  the  jMiblications.  because  there  are  scon»s  of 
magazine  publications  in  this  country,  wholly  worthy  ones,  that 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business  without  that  subsidy.  So  I  «lo  not 
think  there  is  the  antagonistic  feeling  toward  the  word  ^^sulisiJy" 
that  some  people  might  think. 

But  T  wish  to  say  in  reference  to  this  particular  bill,  that  a  few 
wrecks  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  lunch  one  day  with  the 
ipresident  of  a  very  large  shipbuilding  companv.  I  know  that  yon 
will  ask  me  his  name,  but  I  do  not  believe,  without  his  consent,  I 
can  give  it  to  you.  although  T  will  be  glad  to  try  to  get  his  consent 
if  you  so  desire.  You  remember  a  few  weeks  ago  tne  newspaper 
had  a  story  abrut  a  large  corpciration  being  formed  to  build  a  .ship* 
yard  on  the  Delaware  Kiver  which  would  be  the  biggest  in  America, 
and  that  the  promoters  went  before  a  certain  New  York  trust  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  financing  of  a  $20,0<)0.()00 
corporation  for  that  purpose  and  were  told  that  "in  view  of  the 
general  unfriendly  feeling  of  the  (government  toward  mewhant 
marine  enterpris(\s  or  the  feeling  the  people  have  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  unfriendly  to  private  enterprise  (we  will  put  it  that  way— 
we  won't  say  that  the  Government  is)  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
undertake  to  float  your  <'orporation  or  finance  it  for  you.  If  it  was 
a  steel  business  or  an  automobile  business  or  any  other  kind  of 
business,  we  would  finance  it." 

The  result  is  that  to-day  there  is  no  money  whatever  being  spent- 
at  least,  not  very  much,  except  for  necessary  enlargements  bv  the 
shipbuilding  c<mcerns  ah-eady  in  existence — in  buying  and  building 
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new  shipyards,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  shipyards  on  the 

Great  Lakes  and  on  salt  water  have  nearly  three  years'  work  ahead. 

They  have  now  contracts  on  hand  with  w-hich  they  won't  catch  up 

until  1918,  with  the  ships  that  they  have  not  contracted  to  build, 

and  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Government,  if  this  bill  were  passed, 

to  place  a  contract  for  a  ship  before  that  time.    And  yet  there  is 

one  hundred  and  fifty-odd  million  appropriation  now  to  enlarge 

the  steel  plants  in  different  parts  of  America,  while  little  or  nothing 

is  being  invested  in  the  shipbuilding  business.    Yet  everybody  knows 

that  just  now  the  shipbuilding  business  is  unusually  profitable.    So 

I  think  there  is  a  feeling  about  the  attitude  of  the  Government  which 

perhaps  this  committee  might  alia}'.    I  am  not  going  to  state,  as  I 

heard  one  gentleman  say  the  ether  day,  that  it  was  all  on  account 

of  unfair  navigation  laws,  although  that  is  a  familiar  statement 

which  everybodjr  hears ;  but  one  statement  struck  me  as  showing  one 

particular  unfairness.    Col.  Goethals  said  the  other  day  that  of  two 

ships  exactly  the  same  size,  going  through  the  Panama  Canal,  one 

paid  $500  more  than  the  other;  the  American  ship  paid  $500  more 

than  the  foreign  ship,  its  sister  ship.    That  is  one  of  the  things  we 

hear  about,  and  T  mention  that,  because,  if  it  is  a  fact,  T  am  sure  it 

is  only  a  question  of  coming  here  and  getting  relief. 

I  believe  that  there  are  tens  of  millions  and  hiridreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  willing  to  go  into  this  enterprise  in  the  United  States  if 
the  people  could  feel  that  they  were  going  to  have  any  safe,  certain 
measure  of  security.  And,  if  I  might  he  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman — 
because  I  know^  how  patriotically  inclined  you  gentlemen  are  and 
how  anxious  to  aid  you  are,  if  you  can — if  you  will  jv.st  give  a  little 
thought  to  the  people  you  really  mean  to  help  I  believe  that,  while 
you  have  this  Government-ownership  proposition  in  mind,  you  are 
not  tryin<;  to  discourage  the  shipbuilding  plants  and  discourage  the 
individual  from  building  new^  shipbuilding  plants,  which  you  intend 
to  aid,  but  think  of  (lovernment  ownership  only  because  yen  can  see 
^K)  other  wav  out  as  vet;  but  I  believe  a  verv  different  idea  is  exist- 
JHjr  in  the  minds  (^f  the  American  investors. 

The  Chairman.  T  will  say,  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
that  it  has  been  mv  desire  for  vears  to  do  something:  for  our  merchant 
niarine,  and  I  have  no  other  ambition  now.  T  n<iTee  with  you  in  this 
respect,  that  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  drop  overboard  some 
of  our  preconceived  notions  about  things  and  approach  this  propo- 
sition without  them  in  mind.  This  bill,  of  course,  is  only  in  a  ten- 
tative form  now,  and  I  hope  when  the  committee  comes  to  consider 
't  they  will  have  in  mind  all  of  the  valuable  suggestions  that  have 
j>een  made  in  refen^nce  to  the  proposed  legislation,  and,  whether  it 
Js  this  exact  bill  or  some  other,  that  we  can  agree  at  least  in  the 
committee  to  give  it  our  united  support;  because  I  think  we  are  all 
prompted  by  the  same  wisli,  and  that  is  to  do  something  construc- 
tivelv  for  our  American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Penton.  May  I  take  the  liberty,  before  taking  my  seat,  of 
'fading  this  little  vote  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  its 
members,  on  these  six  questions  submitted  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

On  tlie  (piestion.  Do  von   favor  the  (Jo\ernment  undertaking  the 
njrrh.'ise.  construction,  or  charter  of  vessels  for  mercantile  purposes, 
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together  with  the  operation  of  such  vessels?  there  were  7  votes  in 
favor  and  466  opposed. 

On  the  question,  Do  you  favor  ownership  of  merchant  vessels  by 
the  Government,  but  with  operation  by  private  parties  under  leases  i 
the  vote  was  49  in  favor  ana  470  opposed. 

On  the  question.  Do  you  favor  subsidies  from  the  Govemjnent 
sufficient  to  offset  the  difference  in  cost  between  operation  of  vesels 
under  the  American  flag  and  operation  of  same  in  deep-sea  trades 
under  foreign  flags?  there  were  439  votes  in  favor  and  89  opposed. 

On  the  next  question.  Do  jrou  favor  subventions  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  regular  mail-and-freight  lines  under  the  American 
flag  to  countries  in  which  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  important  and  to  American  dependencies?  the  vote  was 
495  for  and  34  against. 

That  was  the  vote  taken  on  the  first  ballot. 

On  the  second  ballot,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  shipping  hoard  to  investigate  and  report 
to  Congress  regarding  the  navigation  laws  and  to  have  full  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  law  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  over-sea  transporta- 
tion the  vote  was  480  for  and  30  against. 

The  balance  of  the  questions  and  the  balance  of  the  answers  I 
have  here  on  this  little  slip,  but  I  just  thought  I  would  give  you  the 
results  on  those  few. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  state  the  result  on  the  question  of 
regulation,  as  long  as  you  are  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Pen  TON.  On  the  recommendation  that  the  Government  sub- 
scribe to  the  entire  stock  of  the  Marine  Development  Co.,  etc.,  the 
vote  was  255  for  and  228  against. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  first  proposition,  on  the  question  of  a  Fed- 
eral shipping  board,  can  you  give  the  vote  on  that? 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes.    In  favor,  488;  opposed,  30. 

The  Chairman.  Then  take  the  next  proposition,  the  third  one 

Mr.  Pp:nt(>n.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  the 
ocean  mail  law  of  1891  be  amended  hy  lowering  the  speed  for  first- 
class  steamers,  etc.    In  favor,  434;  opposed,  38. 

That  there  should  be  legislation  abolishing  preferred  rebates  and 
providing  for  supervision  of  rates  by  the  Federal  shipping  boar^ 
with  requirements  for  filing  with  the  board  schedules  of  rates  iM 
all  agreements  among  over-sea  lines,  there  were  450  in  favor  and  87 
opposed. 

That  Federal  licenses  should  be  taken  out  by  lines,  etc.,  the  vote 
was — in  favor,  476:  opposed,  20. 

The  Chairman.  Jfow,  that  makes  the  record  complete. 

Mr.  Loud.  May  I  suggest  that  we  might  get  some  illuminatiBl 
and  instructive  testimony  from  the  gentleman  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  boats  are  built  upon  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  yards  therti 
where  the  boats  are  standardized  more  than  they  are  upon  the  oceinl 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ships  can  b« 
built  on  the  Great  Lakes  cheaper  than  anywhere  in  the  world;  is  no* 
that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Loud.  And  there  they  are  building  boats  of  10,000  tons^-hi 
might  give  you  some  information  on  that  point. 
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Mr.  Penton.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  they  could  build  a 
10,000-ton  ship,  from  the  date  of  laying  the  keel  to  the  date  when  she 
starts  out  under  her  own  steam,  in  10  weeks. 
Mr.  SoDENBERG.  What  ? 

Mr.  Penton.  In  10  weeks.  It  sounds  incomprehensible.  I  remem- 
ber telling  the  story  down  at  Cramp's  yard,  and  there  was  a  Gov- 
ernment inspector  there,  and  the  Cramp's  people  asked  me  how  they 
accounted  for  it,  and  I  said,  "  They  do  not  have  Government  inspec- 
tion up  there."  The  fact  is,  I  think  it  has  been  done  frequently  in 
10  weeKs. 

Mr.  Loud.  These  10,000-ton  boats  are  all  of  the  same  type  and  are 
standardized  so  that  they  are  built  one  just  like  another. 

Mr.  Penton.  They  are  building  boats  (all  of  the  big  steel  com- 
panies) of  the  same  type.    They  put  three  or  four  through  at  one 
time,  and  they  do  not  have  to  stop  to  make  new  patterns,  but  they  send 
them  down  to  the  shop,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  the  material  it  is  only 
a  question  of  assembling. 
Mr.  Saunders.  Where  are  the  yards  that  build  that  expeditiously  ? 
Mr.  Penton.  The  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  Great  Lakes 
Engineering  Works,  and  the  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.    They  do  it 
very  fast. 

The  Chairman.  What  size  vessels  can  now  be  brought  out  of  the 
Lakes? 

Mr.  Penton.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet,  through  the  Wel- 
land  Canal. 

Mr.  Loud.  Those  that  he  speaks  of  are  the  600-foot  freighters, 
which  are  built  so  quickly. 

Mr.  Penton.  They  are  building  14  boats  now  under  contract  for 
Norway,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  for  the  foreign 
commerce,  and  they  are  going  ahead  with  the  contract  that  they  have. 
A  gentleman  connected  with  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  told  me 
that  they  had  a  proposition  to  build  six  for  Norway  right  now. 
There  is  a  little  idea  that  German  money  is  paying  for  them;  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  American  shipyards, 
when  they  get  right  down  to  it,  can  outbuild  the  foreign  shipyards, 
taking  the  lake  building  as  an  example  ? 
f       Mr.  Penton.  The  president  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
I     Co.  said  that  they  build  a  slightly  different  boat,  but  if  they  could 
i     get  the  ships  to  build  in  this  country  as  they  build  them  in  foreign 
}     countries,  although  the  cost  of  labor  here  is  still  more,  if  they  were 
built  in  the  same  quantity,  we  can  come  pretty  near  to  building  them 
as  cheaply  as  they  do  over  there. 
Mr.  Hardy.  They  do  not  cost  any  more  now. 
Mr.  Penton.  No;  but  the  conditions  are  abnormal  now. 
J         Mr.  Hardy.  They  did  come  close,  and  it  is  much  closer  now. 

Mr.  Penton.  But  the  conditions  are  abnormal  now.    He  was  talk- 


ing of  conditions  about  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  the  Government  adopts  this  bill  and  should  offer 
to  public  competition  the  building  of  all  of  the  ships  they  authorized 
Under  it,  is  it  not  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  United 
States  shipbuilding  yards  would  secure  the  contract  in  open  competi- 
tion to-day? 
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Mr.  Penton.  You  can  get  twice  the  price  of  a  ship  under  the 
abnormal  conditions  to-day  if  you  can  make  delivery  at  any  time  in 
1918,  because  the  demand  is  so  acute  and  they  sometimes  make  (sat 
half  their  cost  in  one  round  trip. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  not  answered  my  question,  which  possiUy 
you  did  not  catch :  Would  not  the  American  shipyards,  in  open  com- 
petition with  the  world  to-day,  build  every  one  of  these  ships  if  the 
Government  were  to  offer  them  to  public  bid  ? 

Mr.  Penton.  Build  them  as  cheap  as  the  foreign  countries  to-diy! 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes;  you  can  get  the  ships  built  here  to-day  as  cheap 
as  you  can  anywhere  in  the  world,  for  the  government  or  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  we  should  let  a  contract  at  any  time  in  two 
years,  that  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  the  case,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes;  I  imagine  the  war  will  last  for  two  years;  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  period  after  the  war  is  over,  it  will  be  another 
situation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  After  the  war  is  over,  if  the  shipbuilding  industry 
does  anvthing  to  try  to  get  in  the  field,  won't  they  standardize  the 
types  of  vessels  and  build,  as  you  say,  in  10  weeks? 

Mr.  Penton.  On  salt  water  they  can  not  build  in  10  weeks.  I  have 
been  talking  about  building  ships  on  fresh  water. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  10,000-ton  vessel  can  be  built  and  transported  to 
the  sea  in  sections,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Penton.  Oh,  no;  that  would  cost  immeasurably. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Penton.  That  would  add  terribly  to  the  cost.  But  then  the 
fjalt-water  people  build  pretty  fast  themselves  to-day;  there  is  % 
pretty  good  business  down  there. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think  I  can  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Hardy.  In 
the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  regard  to  this 
bill  for  enlarging  the  number  of  steamers  on  the  Panama  steameliil) 
line,  held  about  two  years  ago  in  September,  it  was  testified,  I  tiiink, 
by  the  president  of  the  Sparrow  Point  Shipbuilding  Co.  that  they 
can  build  just  as  cheap;  and  if  we  ordered  10  ships  from  them  they 
would  build  the  first  ship  in  six  months  and  they  would  follow  i^ 
the  rate  of  one  every  two  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  was  only  drawing  attention  to  one  fact:  The  univCT- 
sal  claim  as  to  the  reason  why  we  have  not  been  able  to  build  ships  in 
competition  with  the  world,  is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
standardized ;  and  if  we  start  into  the  business  under  this  bill,  having 
$50,000,000  of  capital  to  invest  at  once,  is  it  not  possible  that  our 
builders  would  standardize  and  equal  the  world  in  the  building  of 
ships  as  they  do  now  in  the  production  of  steel  and  iron? 

Mr.  Penton.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir.  But  I  would  like  to  make  this 
explanation,  and  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  am  trying 
to  say  something  which  won't  seem  out  of  touch  with  anybody's  reel- 
ing here.  Before  the  war  was  declared  we  were  making  tin  plate 
almost  as  cheap — not  quite,  but  almost  as  cheap — and  we  were  naak- 
ing  it  practically  as  a  result  of  the  encouragement  given  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  American  plants.  And  in  the  same  way  the  encouragement 
of  the  building  up  of  these  shipbuilding  plants  now,  I  believe,  wouU 
result  in  an  affirmative  answer  to  Judge  Hardy's  question. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Right  along  that  line,  you  seem  to  be  very  much  de- 
voted to  subsidy. 

Mr.  Penton.  I  am  very  much  in  earnest. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  it  would  look  for  us  to  speak 
out  to  the  American  people  and  say  that  ships  to-day  which  are  re- 
ceiving  from  500  to  800  per  cent  higher  rates  on  their  freight  than 
they  ever  did  before,  and  that  frequently  pay  for  themselves  in  two  or 
three  trips — how  would  it  look  to  the  common  American  citizen  ta 
oflFer  to  pay  that  ship,  in  addition,  a  subsidy  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Benton.  Under  the  present  circumstances  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  want  a  law  to  give  a  subsidy  ? 
Mr.  Penton.  No  ;  not  in  the  present  circumstances. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Would  you  not  just  be  ash&med  to  take  the  money? 
Mr.  Penton.  I  am  getting  a  subsidy  now  and  I  am  not  ashamed. 
Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  I  will  withdraw  the  question;  I  never  saw  a 
man  who  was  ashamed  to  take  the  money. 

Mr.  Penton.  May  I  say  the  freight  on  pig  iron  to  Italy  is  costing 
from  $18  to  $20  now  instead  of  $1  to  $2,  and  on  steel  billets  also. 
Mr.  Hardy.  And  yet  you  want  to  give  that  vessel  a  subsidy? 
Mr.  Penton.  No;  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  vessel  at  all. 
Mr.  Hardy.  For  what  vessel  are  you  speaking? 
Mr.  Penton.  I  am  not  speaking  of  to-day  under  the  war  conditions. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  know  that  after  this  war  is  over,  with  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage,  that  every  vessel  on  the  sea  is  going  to  be  the  big- 
gest money-making  thing  you  can  find? 
Mr.  Penton.  Perhaps  that  is  true. 
Mr.  Hardy.  When  do  you  want  your  subsidy  to  begin? 
Mr.  Penton.  I  am  not  here  speaking  for  subsidy. 
Mr.  Curry.  Great  Britain  does  not  subsidize  her  merchant  marine, 
and  there  is  no  intention  now,  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future,  to 
pay  the  American  merchant  marine  a  subsidy  here. 

Mr.  Penton.  The  cost  of  operation  under  the  foreign  flag  is  so  cheap 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  operation  under  the  American  flag  that 
that  is  a  great  big  subsidy  in  itself. 
Mr.  Curry.  That  is  not  one  of  the  difficulties  now.     Eight  now 

there  is  no  necessity  of  subsidizing  anything 

Mr.  Penton.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Curry  (continuing).  And  it  would  be  foolish  to  pass  a  subsidy 
hill  under  the  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Penton.  My  thought  about  a  Government-ownership  bill  is 
that  one  of  its  many  effects  will  be  the  discouraging  of  American 
capital  from  going  into  the  building  of  American  ships. 
Mr.  Curry.  I  think  you  have  made  that  clear. 
Mr.  Penton.  I  wish  to  offer  that  suggestion  with  all  due  deference 
to  everybody. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought  the  idea  as  that  the  cost  of  operation  has 
driven  us  from  the  sea  and  not  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  ves- 
sels.   You  are  aware  that  the  Pacific  Mail  used  Chinese  and  Japanese 
crews? 
Mr.  Penton.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hardy.  And  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor? 
Mr.  Penton.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  are  aware  that  every  vessel  under  our  flag 
has  a  right  to  get  the  seamen  where  it  pleases. 

Mr.  l^ENTON.  I  think  myself  that  those  regulations  recently  enacted 
under  the  seamen's  act  are  more  burdensome. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  are  those  regulations? 

Mr.  Pexton.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details  about  it 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Schwerin  testified  that  of 
the  Chinese  seamen  more  tlian  40  to  60  per  cent  were  competent  to 
qualify  under  the  seamen's  act. 

Mr.  Penton.  Was  that  recently? 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  we  were  holding  the  hearings  on  the  seamen's 
bill.  He  testified  that  those  Chinamen  had  been  w^th  him  for  years 
and  knew  the  language  of  the  officers  and  made  the  best  seamen  on  the 
ocean,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  him. 

Mr.  Penton.  a  man  makes  a  very  poor  witness,  if  he  undertakes 
to  answer  a  question  on  which  he  is  not  thoroughly  informed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  then  the  seamen's  act  was  only  passed  last  year, 
so  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Penton.  So  many  people  have  written  so  much  upon  thai 
subject,  Mr.  Schwerin  among  the  number,  in  which  they  said  it  had 
so  much  to  do  with  it,  that  I  would  not  like  to  hazard  a  statement 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  get  down  to  that  statement  of  the  excessive 
cost  of  the  American  operation.  You  know  that  the  American  owner 
conld  employ  any  seaman  he  wanted  prior  to  the  seamen's  act? 

Mr.  Penton.  In  a  publication  called  Nation's  Business,  issued  hj 
the  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  my  pocket  here,  which  I  secured  since  I  came,  so  as  to  refresh  my 
memory,  it  gives  the  (;ost  of  the  operation  under  the  different  fla^ 
of  the  different  countries;  and  the  cost  under  the  American  flag  is 
about  twice  what  it  is  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  T  understand  all  those  publications.  But  why  is  it 
that  the  American  pays  more  for  seamen  when  he  engages  the  men 
just  the  same  as  anybody  else.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Penton.  Judge,  I  want  to  say  that  I  heard  at  one  time  the 
testimony  given  before  a  joint  commission  of  the  House  and  Senate 
in  New  York.  I  sat  there  for  two  or  three  days  and  heard  people 
come  before  that  commission  and  give  testimony  as  follows:  Tnat 
they  would  have  a  foreign  boat  on  one  side  of  the  pier  at  certain 
times,  and  an  American  boat  belonging  to  the  same  firm  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  sailor  would  leave  the  American  boat  and  cross  the  pier 
to  the  foreign  boat  and  be  willing  to  accept  half  the  wages  he  got 
from  the. American  ship;  whereas  if  he  would  cross  over  from  the 
foreign  boat  to  the  American  boat,  he  would  insist  on  getting  double 
the  wages  there. 

Mr.  Hardy-.  I  have  heard  that  statement,  but  do  you  believe  it! 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  can  not  believe  that  the  ordinary  American,  looking 
for  a  job,  is  going  to  refuse  a  job  on  an  American  ship  here,  under 
the  American  flag,  or  to  leave  a  job  at  $20  a  month  and  go  over  to 
a  Japanese  ship  at  $10  a  month — at  $10  a  monthi  difference  in  the 
wages. 

Mr.  Penton.  Shortly  after  the  war  started  this  Government 
passed  a  bill  making  it  possible  for  ships  to  be  placed  under  the 
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unerican  flag,  and  to  be  operated  under  the  American  flag — foreign 
hips — and  it  exempted  a  certain  class  of  officers  in  that  legislation 
o  that  they  could  operate  these  ships  without  taking  the  oath  of 
llegiance  to  this  country,  and  could  operate  those  boats  with  cer- 
ain  foreign  seamen  and  officers;  and  the  moment  those  boats  came 
inder  the  American  flag  those  men  demanded  very  greatly  increased 
vages. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is  this,  I  think,  Mr.  Penton,  that  the 
jhip-registry  act  to  which  you  refer,  authorized  the  President  to 
suspend  our  navigation  laws  so  far  as  requiring  the  watch  officers 
>n  foreign-built  ships  brought  under  American  registry  to  be  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  United  ^ruit  Co.  and  the  Standard  Oil 
and  the  United  States  Steel  Cos.'  ships  came  in,  and,  as  I  understand, 
as  soon  as  thev  did  come  in,  their  officers  demanded  the  regular 
American  standard  of  wages,  and  got  it. 

Mr.  Penton.  That  is  true.  I  was  down  at  the  foreign  trade 
council  meeting  in  New  Orleans  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  Mr.  Farrell 
was  presiding,  and  one  of  the  speakers  spoke  on  the  subject,  and  a 
great  many  citizens  spoke  on  the  subject.  One  speaker  said,  "  Yes, 
and  when  the  war  is  over  you  will  find  that  all  these  ships  will  be 
put  back  under  the  foreign  flag  again,  and  be  operating  them  at 
much  less  than  under  our  American  flag." 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  also  heard  a  gentleman  who  claimed  to  be  posted 
like  yourself  on  this  subject,  make  the  statement  that  a  vessel  oper- 
ated under  the  English  flag  cost  $994  a  month,  and  the  same  vessel 
operated  by  Italians  cost  $500.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  why  the 
Italian  vessel  has  not  driven  the  English  vessel  from  the  commerce 
Df  the  seas? 

Mr.  Penton.  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  is  so  easy  to  ask  questions 
sometimes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  know  those  facts  are  substantially  true.  If  any 
of  the  statements  we  have  are  correct,  you  know  that  the  English 
wages  are  the  highest  wages  except  ours  of  any  of  the  great  nations. 

Mr.  Penton.  I  do  believe  the  wages  paid  for  operating  an  English 
ship  under  the  American  flag  are  greatly  in  excess  of  wnat  they  are 
under  the  British  flag. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  believe  also  that  if  the  shipowner  has  to 
pay  a  vastly  increased  amount  of  insurance,  repairs,  and  deprecia- 
tion ;  that  is,  especially  if  it  amounts  to  the  whole  wage  cost  in  a  year; 
that  is  even  a  greater  cost  of  upkeep,  that  he  can  afford  to  compete? 

Mr.  Penton.  I  have  heard  them  say  this  very  often:  That  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  do  this,  to  pay  for  the  ship  and  pay  more  for 
it  under  the  American  flag — for  the  American-built  ship — but  that 
while  it  would  cost  more  over  a  period  of  years  to  absorb  the  extra 
cost,  yet  the  everlasting  overhead  outlay  of  the  extra  cost  of  the 
wages  of  the  men  made  it  impossible.  And  I  want  to  say  further 
that  I  have  read  somewhere,  not  recently,  but  in  the  testimony  given 
before  congressional  committees,  that  while  this  country  can  do 
things  cheaper  because,  for  instance,  it  can  build  locomotives  by  the 
bundreds  which  are  purchased  by  the  score  for  foreign  countries,  yet 
the  answer  is  that  when  they  are  taken  to  the  foreign  countries  they 
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are  operated  by  foreigners  who  are  paid  the  foreign  wa^  scale 
and  ii  that  same  locomotive  went  to  a  foreign  country  ana  carrie( 
with  it  American  workmen,  demanding  the  American  wage  rate  ii 
that  country,  they  would  never  go. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  will  not  pursue  the  question,  it  takes  too  long. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  spoke  early  in  this  discussion  about  Col.  Goethal' 
statement  that  it  would  cost  $500  more  for  tolls  for  a  certain  Ameri 
can  ship  gomg  through  the  Panama  Canal  than  its  sister  Britisl 
ship. 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Col.  Goethals,  I  think,  ought  to  know  that  the  law 
governing  the  measurement  of  American  ships  and  of  British  sliip 
are  identical,  and  that  the  reason  for  the  difference  of  cost  is  tha 
under  the  rules  of  the  British  J3oard  of  Trade  everything  that  i 
possible  to  be  measured  out  of  the  net  tonnage  of  the  ship  is  measure< 
out. 

Mr.  Penton.  T  understand  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  under  the  rules  of  the  Department  of  Commera 
of  the  United  States,  everything  possible  to  be  measured  in,  is  meas 
ured  in. 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  So  that  the  law  is  not  responsible  for  that  condition, 
but  siinply  the  policy  of  the  department. 

Mr.  I^ENTON.  But  in  the  meantime  the  shipowner  pays  the  money. 

Mr.  Curry.  In  the  meantime  the  shipowner  shoula  see  that  the 
department  changes  that  rule.  We  had  Mr.  Chamberlain  before 
us  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  asked  him  why  it  was  they  could  not  change 
that  rule,  and  he  said  he  was  changing  it. 

Mr.  Penton.  It  shows,  then,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  making 
the  law. 

Mr.  Curry.  No  ;  it  is  a  rule  under  the  law.  He  was  authorized  and 
empowered  to  make  that  rule  under  the  law.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  the  same  rule,  or  figure 
it  the  same  way.  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  figure  it  just  the  same  now, 
and  if  he  wants  an  American  merchant  marine — ^being  at  the  head  of 
this  vessel  department  of  our  Government,  so  far  as  measurement 
is  concerned,  to  meet  the  British  ships  on  an  equality — he  ought  to 
do  that  without  any  pressure  or  influence  or  force  and  measure  our 
ships  according  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  rules,  which  he  htf 
the  authority  to  do. 

Mr.  Penton.  May  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  very  mncbi 
indeed,  for  this  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  Mr.  Penton,  he  said  he  saw  » 
newspaper  report  the  accuracy  of  which  he  would  not  vouch  for» 
referring  to  that  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  may  or  may  not  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Penton.  It  may  or  may  not  be  accurate,  but  I  saw  the  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
Tuesdav,  February  29, 1916,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CREATING  A  SHIPPING  BOARD,  A  NAVAL  AUXILIARY,  AND  A 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 


Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  February  29^  1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  two  or  three  present  this  morning  who 
desire  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Ivy  desires  to  be  heard  very  briefly,  and  also 
a  gentleman  from  Seattle.    Then  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  start,  might  I  ask  to  have 
this  memorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  put  into  the 
record? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  without  objection. 

(The  memorial  referred  to  above  is  as  follows:) 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Tbade, 

Philadelphia,  February  21, 1916. 

^0  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congre-ss  assem- 
bled: 

This  memorial  respectfully  represents — 

That  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  through  its  committee  on  foreign  and 
<^twise  commerce,  has  carefully  examined  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  bill  10500 
*nd  feels  obliged  to  oppose  its  passage,  not  upon  the  question  of  its  form  but  on 
tte  question  of  intent,  it  being  based  upon  the  fallacy  that  the  operation  of 
Gnomic  tendencies  can  be  shaped  by  Government  fiat ; 

That  the  board  believes  that  the  verdict  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  refer- 
^dum  upon  the  subject  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  was  almost  unanimous  against  the  Government  ownership,  or  what  was 
still  worse,  the  Government  operation  of  a  merchant  marine,  in  which  opinion 
^is  board  is  in  perfect  harmony ; 

That  the  provision  giving  to  the  shipping  board  control  over  rates  on  American 
ships  can  not  be  looked  upon  with  favor,  as  such  interference  would  inevitably 
^flng  disastrous  results ; 

That  the  provision  regarding  the  licensing  of  foreign  vessels  and  an  attempt 
^0  force  regulation  upon  same  would  doubtless  provoiie  dangerous  controversies 
^ith  maritime  nations  who  would  resent  the  impairment  of  any  rights  contrary 
^0  treaty  or  custom ; 

That  the  board  recognizes  in  the  section  of  the  bill  under  consideration  which 
Provides  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  a  monthly  sum  to  the  officers 
^nd  crews  of  American  vessels,  listed  in  the  United  States  Naval  Auxiliary 
Reserve,  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  which  meets  with  its  approval ; 

That  the  board,  as  in  the  past,  is  convinced  that  the  reestablishment  of  the 
-^erican  merchant  marine  can  only  be  accomplished  by  carefully  guarded  sub- 
^^dies  being  granted  by  the  Government  to  offset  the  differences  in  cost  of  oper- 
ation between  American  and  foreign  vessels :  Therefore, 

Your  memorialist,  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  earnestly  petitions  your 
'honorable  bodies  not  to  favorably  consider  H.  R.  bill  10500,  being  "A  bill  to 
^tablish  a  United  States  shipping  board  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging,  de- 
veloping, and  creating  a  naval  auxiliary  and  Naval  Reserve  and  a  merchant 
/JJarine  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  its 
territories  and  possessions,  and  with  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes." 
And  your  memorialist  will  ever  pray. 

[seal.]  Wm.  M.  Coates,  President. 

Attest : 

W.  R.  Tucker,  Secretary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  US.  THOMAS  P.  IVX  OF  NEW  EAMPSHIBE, 

FOEEST  ENOINEEB. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  your  business  and  your  place 
of  residence. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Forest  engineer ;  New  Hampshire. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  temporarily  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Just  temporarily  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  You  wrote  me  a  letter  expressing  a  wish  to  Ix 
heard  on  this  measure,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 

Mr.  Ivy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  nope  in  this  statement 
that  I  wish  to  make,  if  I  shall  seem  to  be  attacking  anybody,  yoi 
will  get  that  misapprehension  out  of  your  mind,  because  there  is 
nothing  further  from  my  purpose.  I  trust  I  have  the  decency  tc 
recognize  that  any  two  men  may  look  at  the  same  state  of  facts  anc 
come  to  conclusions  that  are  very  different.  Besides,  I  look  upoi 
your  committee  here  as  a  board  of  directors  in  the  interests  of  th< 
American  people,  seeking  to  find  out  the  best  means  by  which  we  car 
establish  an  American  merchant  marine  for  the  expansion  of  out 
commerce  and  for  our  protection  in  time  of  danger. 

This  whole  giicption  of  the  shipping  business  came  across  my  path 
in  this  way.  Before  the  Panama  Canal  was  completed  I  haci  oeen 
thinking  and  making  some  plans,  because  if  it  is  not  the  business  oi 
a  forest  engineer  to  know  anything  about  shipping,  it  certainly  is  a 

t)art  of  his  business  to  know  something  about  timoer  lands  and  the 
umber  business  in  the  United  States — and  I  had  been  thinking 
about  forming  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  lumber  from 
the  Pacific  coast  through  the  canal  and  distributing  it  from  Atlantic 
poi-ts  into  the  Middle  West  especially.    Therefore  this  question  of 
shipping  had  immediately  to  be  investigated.    There  was  not  any 
question  in  my  mind  that  we  could  compete  with  luml^er  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  because  as  any  lumber  man  here  knows,  speaking 
generally,  the  lumber  on  the  Atlantic  slope  is  of  low  grade  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  lumber  on  the  Pacific  slope.    But  in  the  investigation 
of  this  matter,  I  found  it  a  very  serious  question,  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem, whether  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  compete  with  European 
demands  for  the  lumber  of  the  Pacific  slope,  ana  so  I  thought  I  had 
better  go  to  Europe  and  look  aroun<l  over  there  and  see  what  in- 
formation I  could  get  on  the  subject  over  there,  and  I  did.    And 
that  was  just  in  the  year  before  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

I  found  there  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  prospective  opening 
of  the  canal.  In  fact,  in  Liverpool,  they  told  me  that  in  anticipation 
of  the  oi)ening  of  the  Panama  Canal  they  were  building  new  cotton 
mills  in  Manchester;  in  Germany  I  found  they  were  enlarging  their 
lants  with  an  idea  of  putting  on  a  special  line  of  steamers:  In  Italy 
found  the  Italian  novernment  luul  a  scheme  of  immigration  hj 
which  they  proposed  to  have  a  colony  in  California,  as  the  climate 
is  somewhat  adapted  to  the  Italians.  So  that  question  became  a  very 
serious  one  as  to  whether  wo  could  compete  with  the  demand  for 
lumber  fi-om  Europe,  especially  when  European  vessels  would  have 
a  cargo  going  and  coming.  I  had  a  lot  of  facts  and  statistics  relating 
to  this  subject  which,  unfortunately,  got  burned  up  when  my  dwell- 
ing was  burned,  so  I  am  just  spenking  now  from  memory  and  ^ving 
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the  conclusions  that  I  came  to  rather  than  trying  to  give  you  any 
of  those  facts,  which  I  do  not  want  to  give  unless  I  can  give  them 
accurately. 

As  the  law  then  stood,  we  met  with  the  difficulty  that  we  should 
have  to  use  American  ships,  under  American  registry.  All  of  that 
question  has  been  gone  through  here  with  you — the  difference  in  cost 
and  the  difference  in  operation  between  American  and  foreign-built 
ships.  It  was  an  extremely  doubtful  proposition  in  my  mind  after 
1  had  investigated  the  conditions  in  Europe  whether  we  could  do 
that  thing  successfully  or  not.  But  now  immediately  the  war  broke 
out,  and  that  for  the  moment  set  aside  the  whole  thing.  But  the 
general  conclusion  that  I  came  to  in  my  investigation  of  that  whole 
subject  was  that  the  difficulties  to  be  met  were  so  great  and  so  many 
that  they  could  not  be  overcome  at  this  day  and  time  unless  the  strong 
arm  of  the  United  States  Government  would  get  behind  that  propo- 
sition in  some  way.  And  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  principles  in  this 
bill  appeal  more  to  me  as  a  means  of  meeting  those  difficulties  than 
direct  subsidies. 

Of  course,  you  all  know  the  history  of  subsidies  under  our  form  of 

Government;  I  think  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  an  equitable 

distribution  of  a  subsidy.    I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.    In  the 

next  place,  a  subsidy  is  inflexible ;  you  have  to  contract  for  a  number 

of  years  with  the  steamship  company.    Suppose  now  that  you  had 

had  a  contract  heretofore  with  a  company  running  to  South  America, 

and  there  comes  up  this  war  and  we  want  most  of  our  business  with 

Europe.    How  are  you  going  to  get  around  that?    And,  as  a  third 

objection  to  it,  it  is  unstable ;  that  is,  with  a  government  by  parties, 

one  party  gives  a  subsidy  and  the  next  party  comes  in  and  takes  it 

I     away.    That  has  been  the  history  of  this  country,  which  everybody 

i     knows,  and  it  is  liable  to  be  the  history  again.    Another  objection  to 

I     a  subsidy  is  that  it  is  inefficient;  it  won't  accomplish  the  thing  to 

j     be  done. 

[  Now  I  believe  in  the  principles  of  this  bill  because  its  aim  is  to 
I  help  business — the  shipper  instead  of  the  shipowner.  Now,  what  do 
^e  mean  by  business?  I  believe  business,  primarily  and  funda- 
Jiientally  considered,  is  the  production  of  the  commodities  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  human  race.  On  the  other  hand,  trans- 
portation is  a  mere  facility  of  business.  For  instance,  take  the  great 
^ityof  New  York;  take  Broadway:  AVould  anyone  urge  that  Broad- 
way ought  to  be  let  out  to  a  private  corporation  to  run  instead  of 
^mg  run  by  the  city  of  New  York?  They  would  not  argue  it  for  a 
'foment.  Broadway  is  a  facility  of  business,  and  for  that  reason 
provided  free  to  business  by  the  city.  And  up  in  our  State,  a  few 
years  ago,  we  voted  to  tax  ourselves  a  million  dollars  to  build  two 
^^unk  lines  of  dirt  road,  one  running  up  on  the  west  side  around 
through  the  White  Mountains,  and  one  down  on  the  cast  side.  Why 
did  we  do  that?  We  did  it  because  we  considered  transportatin  a 
facility  of  business  and  we  believed  it  would  be  a  good  investment, 
^nd  it  has  proved  a  good  investment. 

Xow  what  does  a  ship  do?  A  ship  simply  provides  dry  transporta- 
tion from  one  port  to  another.  Suppose  we  had  enough  ships  jammed 
together  to  make  a  bridge  over  the  ocean,  or  suppose  it  were  possible 
^0  build  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the  ocean,  and  suppose  England  had 
^  bridge  from  Southampton  to  New  York  and  Germany  had  one 
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from  Bremen  to  South  America,  and  suppose,  further,  that  our  busi- 
ness men  of  this  country — ^the  man  who  grows  wheat,  the  man  who 
grows  cotton,  the  man  who  manufactures  pig  iron,  and  the  man  who 
makes  cloth — suppose  they  all  came  to  you  and  told  you  conditions 
were  such  they  could  not  get  their  goods  over  those  roads,  those  pon- 
toon bridges,  in  competition  with  England  and  Germany,  and  the 
question  was  up  as  to  the  way  to  do,  and  we  decided  to  build  bridges 
of  our  own,  would  you  say  a  private  corporation  should  build  that 
system  of  pontoon  bridges  and  control  it  rather  than  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shuld  build  and  control  it?  We  did  not  do  so  when  we 
built  the  l^anama  Canal.  You  would  say  the  Government  ought  to 
do  it  simply  because  on  tlie  ocean  we  meet  the  competition  of  foreign 
countries  and  we  do  not  on  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  said  I  should  be  brief,  and  those  are,  briefly, 
my  remarks.  If  anybody  wishes  to  ask  me  a  question,  of  course,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  answer;  but  I  want  it  aistinctly  underst<K>d 
that  I  have  none  of  the  ambitions  of  a  certain  Irishman  who  was 
found  standing  undressed,  with  his  eyes  tightly  closed,  before  a 
mirror,  and  he  was  asked  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  said  he  was 
standing  there  because  he  wanted  to  see  how  he  would  look  after  he 
was  dead.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  ez- 

f)laiii  a  little  further  why  he  said  subsidies  were  inflexible:  what 
lis  reason  is  for  saying  that  subsidies  are  inflexible.     I  think  we 
might  as  well  have  that  explained  a  little  more  fully. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes.  Because  you  can  not  apply  it  directly  to  the  busi- 
ness to  which  you  wish  to  apply  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  just  what  thej[  do  with  a  subsidy;  if  you 
wanted  to  start  a  steamship  line  to  Brazil,  you  would  give  a  subsidy 
to  that  line  to  Brazil,  and  therefore  you  would  be  giving  it  to  the 
line  you  wanted  to  reach. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes;  but  suppose  you  had  a  port  over  here  with  which 
you  were  not  doing  much  business,  yet  the  possibilities  are  such  that 
you  wanted  to  develop  business  between  that  port  and  the  United 
States;  do  you  think  a  private  owner  is  going  tnere  if  it  is  going  to 
cost  a  great  deal? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  you  pay  him  a  subsidy  for  him  to  run  to  th»t 
port,  he  will. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes:  he  is  going  there  if  you  pay  him  enough,  but  i* 
is  so  inelastic. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  can  make  it  as  elastic  as  you  please;  it  just 
depends  on  the  contract  that  .you  draw  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  do  not  believe  a  company  is  going  to  make  a  contract 
with  you  to  pay  them  a  certain  amount  to  go  into  a  certain  port 
and  then  change  and  go  to  another  port  which  will  cost  a  great  deal 
more. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean,  then,  this  bill,  which  is  an  indirect  way 
of  paying  a  subsidv,  it  is  a  better  way  than  paying  a  direct  suli^dv' 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes ;  f  do ;  I  think  it  is.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  tW 
word  "  subsidy,"  if  it  would  do  the  work;  I  do  not  object  to  the  word, 
but  the  policy  is  bad. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  about  the  suggestion  made  by  the  New  ToA 
parties  that  we  would  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of  ninniDf 
steamers  between  other  countries  and  this? 
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Mr.  Ivy.  What  is  that  but  a  subsidy? 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Well,  what  is  this  bill  but  a  subsidy  ? 
Mr.  Ivy.  This  bill  provides  a  relief  to  the  shipper;  a  subsidy  is 
a  bonus  to  the  shipowner. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Very  well,  but  you  are  dis^ising  it  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  Loud.  This  is  a  sugar-coated  pill,  that  is  all. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  You  say  what  is  the  use  of  disguising  it;  what  is 
the  difference  between  disguising  it  in  one  way  and  in  another;  it 
does  not  make  any  difference,  does  it? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference.    I  think  this  is  the  most 
effective  way. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  just  regard  this  as  a  more  effective  subsidy 
than  the  other? 

Mr.  I\Tr.  Yes;  if  you  want  to  state  it  that  way.    That  is  a  more 
effective  aid  to  the  shipper. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Now,  you  stated  that  a  subsidy  was  not  elastic.    A 
subsidy  can  be  made  just  as  elastic  as  you  please,  in  the  contract. 
Mr.  Ivy.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  make  an  agreement 
with  the  man  to  whom  you  pay  the  subsidy,  running  a  line  of 
steamers,  that  his  books  should  be  open  to  the  Government  and  that 
the  amount  could  be  reduced  from  time  to  time  if  he  was  making 
a  profit  with  his  company.    Is  not  that  true  ? 
Mr.  Ivy.  You  might  possibly  find  somebody  who  would  do  that. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  to  find 
somebody  to  do  it,  I  mean  a  man  who  would  do  that  kind  of  thing 
if  his  company  was  subsidized,  say,  for  $25,000  provided  he  would 
nin  a  line  and^  after  he  began  to  make  money  on  that  line  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  withdraw  or  reduce  the  subsidy — of  course,  in 
order  to  get  the  subsidy  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes;  but  then  the  Government  would  have  to  manage 
«11  of  those  things,  and  who  is  going  to  manage  all  of  those  changes; 
^hnt  machinery  of  the  Government  have  you  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  can  have  a  shipping  board  on  that  end  of  the 
line.    Everybody  agrees  as  to  that;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  that.     The  shipping  board  is  given  instructions,  but  how 
fire  you  going  to  have  elasticity  in  the  operations  conducted  by  the 
^hipping  board;  that  is  the  question.     You  believe  in  Government 
■  j    ^^nership  of  the  transportation? 
j        Mr.  TvY.  On  the  water, 
j        Mr.  Edmonds.  Not  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  No,  sir ;  but  on  the  water  where  we  have  to  compete  with 
I     ^^reiffn  Governments. 

/  Mr.  Saunders.  You  suggested  there  would  be  no  steamship  line 
r  ^oing  to  ports  where  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  go ;  would  not  that 
'  ^  determined  by  the  amount  of  subsidy,  that  the  steamship  line 
J      ^^'oiild  iro  anvwhere  where  it  paid  them  to  go? 

I         Mr.  I\T.  Yes;  I  had  in  mind  myself  that  you  can  direct,  you  can 

;      ^irn  to  this  board,  the  Government  can  turn  to  this  board;  and  sup- 

'      pose  you  have  an  order  for  Valparaiso  and  you  want  to  send  10,000 

^ns  of  steel  rails  and  there  is  no  ship ;  you  can  look  after  that,  you 

have  your  own  line  without  a  royalty. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  say  all  those  arguments  for  a  subsidy  are  very 
acute,  and  I  know  all  the  arguments  made  against  and  every  argu- 
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ment  advanced  in  its  defense.  But  I  want  to  take  those  South 
American  ports,  which  are  generally  taken  as  the  subject  of  illus- 
tration, where  it  would  not  be  possible  for  private  capital  to  run 
lines  under  the  present  conditions,  but  by  the  use  of  a  subsidy  you 
can  make  it  possible  to  go  to  those  ports.  Why  does  that  not  meet  the 
very  situation  you  presented  ? 

Air.  Ivy.  Suppose  it  did.  I  simply  say  this  is  a  more  direct  method 
of  meeting  that  question,  and  a  better  one. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  that  other  does  not  fail  to  meet  it.  It  is  not 
that  it  lacks  the  flexibility  you  speak  of,  if  you  pay  for  what  you 
get ;  subsidy  does  not  lack  of  flexibility. 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  certainly  can  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Would  it  not  provide  the  service  in  the  ports  at 
which  you  desired  to  touch? 

Mr.  IvY.  Yes;  but  you  fix  it  to  those  ports  for  a  definite  number 
of  years. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Would  it  establish  anv  lines?  You  do  not  contem- 
plate  the  (lovcrnment  is  going  there  and  going  to  leave  out  ports  on 
those  lines?  For  instance,  if  a  line  running  to  ports  in  South 
America,  because  some  particular  man  has  a  lot  of  freight  that  he 
wants  to  send  to  some  port,  we  will  say,  in  Peru.  It  would  not  take 
a  vessel  off  of  that  line  and  to  load  it  up  with  that  particular  cargo 
and  send  it  to  Peru.    Is  that  a  part  of  what  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  certainly  do  think  it  would  be  a  part  of  what  I  have  in 
mind,  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  building  up  a  permanent  business 
to  Peru. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  have  in  mind  some  permanent  service  there; 
ou  are  not  sailing  with  a  tramp  ship,  and  you  would  not  turn  to 
^eru  and  take  a  ship  off  of  a  local  line  to  a  port  already  served.    Yoo 
do  not  contemplate  that  would  be  good  business? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  desert  one  business  for  the 
sake  of  building  up  another ;  but  if  we  feel  there  is  a  business  look- 
ing for  us  we  should  get  more  ships. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Very  well;  but  could  not  that  all  be  arranged  for 
a  company,  with  a  subsidy,  to  put  a  few  prospective  ships  on  this 
line? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  say  it  could  not  be  as  expeditiously  and  effectively  done 
as  it  would  where  you  have  one  central  board  here  looking  after  the 
whole  matter  and  controlling  the  ships  themselves,  and  not  somebody 
else  controlling  the  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  at  that  point.  The 
Government  owns  a  freight  ship  and  it  gets  a  cargo  for  Brazil.  ^^ 
will  say,  and  in  running  on  that  voyage  it  has  competition  for  the 
freights  and  makes  a  loss  of  $5,000.  We  will  assume  a  cargo  of 
prain  or  wheat  or  something  else,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be,  nnd 
it  makes  a  loss  of  $5,000.  The  taxpavers  of  this  countrv  pav  that 
$5,000,  do  thev  not? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  For  the  benefit  of  whom? 

Mr.  1%^.  For  the  benefit  of  the  business  men  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  For  the  benefit  of  the  business  men  of  the  country' 

Mr.  I\T.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  other  words,  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
man  who  makes  that  shipment? 
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Mr.  IvT.  And  the  rest  of  the  people  who  have  allied  industries 
connected  with  those  people.  It  spreads  out ;  it  goes  out  They  are 
the  more  direct  beneficiaries,  but  the  entire  business  of  the  United 
States  spreads  out  and  benefits  a  great  many  people  who  are  not 
connected  with  it  directly. 
Mr.  Saitnders.  That  is  what  the  high-tariff  people  used  to  argue. 
Mr.  IvT.  We  wont  get  off  on  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Saundsbs^  But  you  are  presenting  a  protective-tariff  propo- 
rtion. 

The  Chaibmak.  Yes;  nobody  ever  contended  a  tariff  was  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  farmers,  but  the  argument  was  that  it  established  in- 
dustries and  created  a  cargo  and  a  larger  demand  for  the  farm 
products.  So  I  would  not  think  any  protectionist  would  object  to 
any  argument  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  wanted  to  bring  that  out,  because  I  notice  that 
the  Democratic  Party  while  reducmjg  the  tariff  are  now  trying  to 
put  a  tariff  on  ships  for  the  protection  of  the  business  man.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  works  out  just  in  that  way  or  not,  but  it  is 
something  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Ivy.  No  ;  there  is  no  protection  on  ships,  but  we  are  undertak- 
ing to  benefit  a  facility  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Btbnes.  Tou  are  trying  to  subsidize  the  commerce  of  the 
coontry  instead  of  the  steamships  of  the  country? 

Ifr.  Ivy.  Hiere  is  a  very  great  difference,  and  that  is  where  the 
I>pint  of  attack  comes.    There  is  no  trouble  to  get  patriotic  .Ajnerican 
citizens  who  would  absorb  every  dollar  the  (Sovernment  would  ap- 
propriate in  the  way  of  profits  to  them  for  operating  ships.    Let  us 
not  get  off  on  the  tariff  question.    I  think  we  are  all  sincere  in  our 
efforts  to  do  something  to  create  better  facilities  for  the  extemdon 
of  our  commerce. 
Mr.  RoDENBERG.  That  will  be  troublesome  enough  this  fall. 
Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  along  the  line  of 
subsidy.     The  gentleman  testifying  says  this  would  Im  a  subsidy, 
^hich  is  a  very  different  idea  from  my  idea  of  what  a  subsidy  is. 
My  idea  of  the  definition  of  a  subsidy  is  that  it  is  a  bonus  given  to 
a  private  individual  to  enable  him  to  conduct  a  certain  business 
'^ith  profit  to  himself.     I  do  not  understand  that  a  public  road 
l^nilt  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  a  community  is  a  subsidy 
^the  wagon  driver  who  uses  that  road.    Do  you  so  understand  it? 
Mr.  Ivy.  Eeferring  to  that  definition  of  subsidy,  the  purpose  of  the 
^bsidy  is  to  benefit  the  shipowner.    This  bill  is  designed  to  benefit  the 
^pper. 

,  Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  protectionist,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  found  when  you  give  a  subsidy  to  a  private  individual  that 
^t  does  not  prevent  him  from  fixing  burdensome  rates  whenever  he 
^^  proper. 
Mr.  Ivy.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  on  that  point. 
Mr.  Hardy.  T>o  you  not  think  there  is  a  growing  fundamental 
business  of  the  people  to  provide  for  public  conveniences  for  the  use 
^t  the  public  and  not  to  give  a  certain  individual  or  corporation  a 
special  bonus? 
Mr.  Ivy.  Certainly. 
Mr.  Hardy.  In  purpose  and  in  effect? 
Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  then,  if  this  is  a  subsidy,  will  you  briefly  tr; 
to  give  some  reason  why  every  advocate  of  a  real  subsidy  is  oppose 

to  It? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Why  the  advocate  of  a  real  subsidy  is  opposed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Every  man  I  ever  saw  who  advocates  real  subsid; 
bitterly  opposes  this  bill,  and  yet  they  claim  this  is  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Ivy.  You  have  heard  their  arguments,  have  you  not  I 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  their  arguments  have  been  right  across  eacl 
other.  One  says  this  is  a  subsidy  and  we  are  in  favor  of  a  subsid} 
and  the  other  says  this  is  a  subsidy  but  we  are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think  I  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Wait  one  minute.  All  of  us  will  get  a  chance  t 
answer  it  when  it  comes  to  the  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  the  view  of  this  witness,  and  then  w 
can  get  our  fingers  into  it  later. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  I  want  to  Imow  another  thing;  if  the  Govern 
ment,  instead  of  owning  the  Panama  Steamship  Line  had  let  tha 
to  a  private  individual,  with  the  understanding  "we  will  subsidiz 
you,"  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  true,  as  it  is  true,  that  tha 
is  the  only  line  in  America  that  has  not  raised  its  freight  rates  fror 
400  to  1,000  per  cent  during  this  war? 

Mr.  Ivy.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  testimony  was  given  here  by  a  witness  who  ha 
no  interest  in  this  bill,  that  that  is  the  only  line  he  found  where  th 
rates  were  still  the  same. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Another  thing.  The  American-Hawaiian  Line,  as 
understand,  from  such  representatives  who  have  spoken  for  it  here 
seem  to  be  apparently  very  antagonistic  to  this  line.  If  we  had  i 
line  like  the  Panama  Steamship  Line  to  Hawaii  is  it  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  absolutely  true,  that  freight  rates  there  would  have  re- 
mained somewhat  reasonable  from  America — if  there  had  been  a 
Government  line  such  as  is  contemplated  by  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  think  that  would  have  been  the  effect  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  line  established  under  this  bill 
here  and  under  the  control  of  the  Government  board  will  be  a 
stabilizer  of  rates? 

Mr.  Ivy.  That  is  my  contention  about  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  is  not  that  one  of  the  great  functions  so  essen- 
tially needed  by  our  people  here  to  keep  down  the  amount  of  th® 
rates  that  are  robbing  the  people  unnecessarily? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Absoluteh.  And  the  business  man  wants  to  know  «s 
a  certainty  what  he  can  depend  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  any  op])onent  of  subsidy  ever  opposed,  so  f*' 
as  you  laiow,  the  Government  going  on  to  provide  the  necessary 
public  conveniences  for  the  general  public  use,  such  as  deepening  our 
harbors  and  digging  the  canal — have  any  advocates  of  subsidy  ever 
opposed  those  things? 

Mr.  I\Tr.  You  will  have  to  address  that  remark  to  them,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  a  contention  sharplv  maintained  when  we  tried 
to  establish  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  when  the 
Government  dictated  the  rates  that  was  not  far  from  taking  over 
the  property.  In  principle  it  was  contended  that  to  fix  the  rates 
of  a  transportation  company  was  to  confiscate  and  to  take  charge  of 
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their  property.  Now,  that  is  all  agreed  to,  that  the  Goyemment 
should  do  it  And  if  the  Government  has  to  support  the  losses  of 
a  private  institution,  is  it  not  in  all  reason  better  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  private  institution  and  get  the  profits,  if  there  are 
any?  Is  it  not  a  one-sided  thing  to  ask  the  Government  to  stand 
all  of  the  losses,  but  not  to  get  any  profits  ? 

Mr.  IvT.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Is  not  the  subsidises  idea  that  the  Government  must 
stand  for  all  the  loss  ? 

Mr.  IvT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardt.  And  have  no  opportunity  to  get  a  profit? 

Mr.  IvT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardt.  That  is  another  distinction  between  this  and  a  sub- 
sidy. Then  I  want  to  ask  another  question :  With  the  rates  soaring 
now  from  400  to  1,000  per  cent  over  normal,  what  man  would  have 
the  cheek  to  ask  tiiis  Government  to  supplement  those  high  rates 
with  a  subsidy  to  an  individual?  Do  you  think  anybody  would  come 
before  this  conunittee  and  Congress  and  ask  for  a  subsidy  now,  when 
a  ship  pays  for  itself  in  two  voyages,  frequently? 

Mr.  IvT.  I  shoiild  not  think  he  could  do  it  with  a  straight  face. 

Mr.  Hardt.  With  those  things  patent  to  us,  a  man  advocating  a 
subsidy  is  flying  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  under  existing  business 
conditions,  and  which  we  see  are  likely  to  be  existing  for  two  or 
three  years  after  this  war. 

Mr.  IvT.  That  is  my  opinion  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Will  not  tonnage,  in  your  opinion,  be  scarcer  during 
this  w&r  and  after  this  war  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  IvT.  I  think  if  this  submarine  war  continues  it  will. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Won't  it  continue  to  be  very  scarce  to  us  with  the  other 
Governments  forbidding  their  ships  to  take  any  other  registry  than 
their  own? 

Mr.  I\Tr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  question  of  Judge  Hardy  suggests  to  me  one 
or  two  questions.  If  this  war  continues  and  tonnage  gets  scarcer 
and  profits  continue  very  high,  all  the  conditions  will  be  created 
under  which  private  capital  without  Government  ownership  or  any- 
thing else  will  seek  this  field,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  IvT.  Well,  we  have  been  a  long  time  waiting  for  it. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  understand ;  but  heretofore  they  never  have  had 
these  great  opportunities  of  profit  they  have  now;  and  having  in 
^ind  the  conditions  that  he  has  suggested  in  some  of  his  questions, 
*nd  if  they  are  to  continue,  as  you  say,  the  destruction  of  tonnage  by 
^^bmarines,  when  the  war  is  over  we  will  have  only  a  limited  amount 
of  tonnage  in  the  world  and  an  opportunity  for  very  great  profit 
*iid  an  opportunity  of  diversification  for  private  capital  to  go  into 
Oie  world  trade.  Won't  that  present  a  condition  under  which  pri- 
vate capital  will  have  an  attractive  and  inviting  field,  which  it  will 
^nter  without  Government  help,  subsidy,  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Ivy.  It  would  if  private  capital  in  this  country  were  free; 
but  private  capital  is  so  tied  up— you  can  ask  any  man  who  has  gone 
about  it  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  steamship  line  if  capital  is  not 
all  tied  up  in  certain  directions — and  if  there  is  a  suspicion  the  line 
that  is  going  to  be  built  will  compete  with  some  other  line  they  will 
fiay  good-by  quickly. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  yoii  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that  proposition.  Yoi 
toll  this  committee,  in  this  condition  we  have  been  talking  about,  o 
the  continuance  of  those  opportunities,  existing  prices,  which  ! 
gather  from  the  newspapers,  that  capital  is  taking  advantage  of  al 
over  the  country  to-day,  and  I  see  that  the  private  yards  are  beinj 
choked  by  orders  for  new  vessels — ^j'ou  tell  us  that  we  have  not  go 
in  this  country  capital  that  will  take  advantage  of  such  opportuni 
ties  as  that:  and  if  they  will  take  advantage  of  it  now,  why  woni 
they  take  advantage  of  it  when  the  war  is  over? 

Mr.  Ivy.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  men  who  have  tried  to  gf. 
out  for  this  purpose,  and  they  have  found  that  to  be  the  case. 

ifr.  Saunders.  Why  is  it,  just  at  this  particular  time,  they  a« 
going  into  it  ?  Because  we  have  had  witnesses  before  the  committee 
tell  about  the  building  of  ship  after  ship,  going  into  these  yards,  tc 
go  into  the  deep-sea  trade? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  primary  reason  is  because  of  the 
abnormal  profits  in  shipping  now.  You  have  no  guaranty  that 
those  profits  are  going  to  continue. 

ilr.  Saunders.  Very  well:  you  ai-e  eliminating  a  bright  future, 
which  is  a  matter  of  conchision.  Then,  if  you  eliminate  from  the 
futui-e  those  enormous  profits  we  are  speaking  of  now,  then  we  mud 
legislate  with  respect  to  those  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

Mv.  Ivy.  We  wnnt  to  legislate  only  for  normal  conditions. 

ilr.  Saundkrs.  Very  well:  we  will  get  back  to  normal  conditions 
leaving  out  at  this  time  the  gi-eat  profits.  It  would  be  robbery,  oi 
woi*se  than  robberv.  for  anvbodv  to  expect  a  subsidy  while  we  art 
getting  back  to  normal  conditions:  and  under  the  normal  conditions 
which  you  have  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  future  business,  will  vol 
tell  me  where  there  is  anything  here  in  this  bill  of  profits  f or  thi 
(lovernmont,  as  suggested  by  one  of  the  questions  of  my  friend 
Judge  Hardy,  under  the  very  idea  that  we  ai-e  going  to  operate  i 
line  in  quarter's  whei^e  it  is  not  profitable  for  private  capital  to  oper 
ate,  and  when  the  Government  begins  to  find  it  profitable  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  withdraw  ? 

Mr,  IvT.  State  your  <iuestion  again. 

Mr.  Satnokks.  I  sav.  has  it  nrt  l>een  suggested  in  connection  witl 
this  whole  project — in  fact,  it  was  suugosted  in  the  message  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson — that  we  (>]>erate  those  lines  to  quarters  where  thev  art 
not  profitable  for  private  I'apital  to  operate  them? 

ifr.  Ivy.  Yes. 

]S[r.  Saunders.  And  when  the  operation  became  profitable  that  the 
(rovernuient  was  to  withdraw  and  turn  over  the  lines  to  private 
capital  t 

Mr.  Ivy.  You  sav  that  was  the  suff^stion  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.  Has  not  that  been  all  along  the  idea  in  con* 
nection  with  the  operation  of  this  measure  i 

Mr.  IvT.  I  can  not  say  that  it  has  i^en  the  complete  idea. 

>rr.  Saunders.  Was  not  that  suggested  bv  the  President? 

Mr.  IvT.  I  think,  as  I  recall  it,  that  it  was.  that  that  idea  wai 
suggested. 

Mr.  Saitk  ^  ^wien  any  suggestion  that  the  GoFen 

'    nt  should     »  ise  for  the  purpcee  of  reAping  pnil 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Tjet  me  see  if  I  understand  that  proposition.  You 
tell  this  committee,  in  this  condition  we  have  been  talking  about,  of 
the  continuance  of  those  opportunities,  existing  prices,  which  I 
gather  from  the  newspapers,  that  capital  is  taking  advantage  of  all 
over  the  country  to-day,  and  I  see  that  the  private  yards  are  being 
choked  by  orders  for  new  vessels — ^j'ou  tell  us  that  we  have  not  got 
in  this  country  capital  that  will  take  advantage  of  such  opportuni- 
ties as  that;  and  if  they  will  take  advantage  of  it  now,  why  won't 
they  take  advantage  of  it  when  the  war  is  over? 

Mr.  Ivy.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  men  who  have  tried  to  go 
out  for  this  purpose,  and  they  have  found  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Why  is  it,  just  at  this  particular  time,  they  are 
going  into  it?  Because  we  have  had  witnesses  before  the  committee 
tell  about  the  building  of  ship  after  ship,  going  into  these  yards,  to 
go  into  the  deep-sea  trade? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  primary  reason  is  because  of  the 
abnormal  profits  in  shipping  now.  You  have  no  guaranty  that 
those  profits  are  going  to  continue. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Very  well;  you  are  eliminating  a  bright  future, 
which  is  a  matter  of  conclusion.  Then,  if  you  eliminate  from  the 
future  those  enormous  profits  we  are  speaking  of  now,  then  we  must 
legislate  with  respect  to  those  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ivy.  We  want  to  legislate  only  for  normal  conditions. 

]Mr.  Saunders.  Very  well;  we  will  get  back  to  normal  conditions, 
leaving  out  at  this  time  the  great  profits.     It  would  be  robbery,  or 
worse  than  robbery,  for  anybody  to  expect  a  subsidy  while  we  are 
getting  back  to  normal  conditions:  and  under  the  normal  conditions 
which  you  have  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  future  business,  will  you 
tell  me  where  there  is  anything  here  in  this  bill  of  profits  for  the 
Government,  as  suggested  by  one  of  the  questions  of  my  friend, 
Judge  Hardy,  under  the  very  idea  that  we  are  going  to  operate  a 
line  in  quarters  where  it  is  not  profitable  for  private  capital  to  oper- 
ate, and  when  the  Government  begins  to  find  it  profitable  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  withdraw? 

Mr.  I\'Y.  State  your  question  again. 

Mr.  Saunders.  1  say,  has  it  not  been  suggested  in  connection  with 
this  whole  project — in  fact,  it  was  suggested  in  the  message  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson — that  we  operate  those  lines  to  quarters  where  they  are 
not  profitable  for  private  capital  to  operate  them? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  when  the  operation  became  profitable  that  the 
Government  was  to  withdraw  and  turn  over  the  lines  to  private 
capital? 

Mr.  Ivy.  You  say  that  was  the  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.  Has  not  that  been  all  along  the  idea  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  can  not  say  that  it  has  been  the  complete  idea. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Was  not  that  suggested  by  the  President? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  think,  as  I  recall  it,  that  it  was,  that  that  idea  was 
suggested. 

Sir.  Saunders.  Has  there  been  any  suggestion  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  go  into  this  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  profits 
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that  would  come  in  a  direct  way  from  the  conduct  of  the  business'^ 
On  the  contrary,  has  it  not  always  been  the  idea  that  the  Government 
should  go  into  this  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  busi- 
ness out  of  which  the  whole  public  can  derive  a  profit,  and  not  with 
the  view  of  the  Government  deriving  a  profit  from  the  operation  of 
a  special  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  think  that  is  the  general  idea. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then  the  Government  will  not  go  into  this  for  the 
purpose  of  reaping  a  profit  in  connection  with  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  vessel,  but  that  this  advantage,  generally,  will  operate 
ultimately  as  a  benefit  for  the  whole  public. 
Mr.  Ivy.  Exactly  as  we  built  the  roads  in  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  a  very  different  sort  of  situation  from  the 
contemplated  operation  by  the  Government  in  which  they  are  to  reap 
profits  from  a  single  line  or  single  ship.    I  can  agree  to  that  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  go  further,  sir.  I  should  say  it  would  be  entirely  proper 
for  the  Government  to  operate  a  line  at  a  loss  that  was  going  to 
benefit  any  large  number  of  American  business  men. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  that  was  the  thought  I  was  pressing.  But 
then  they  are  not  catering  to  profits  in  the  operation  of  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  might  operate  a  line  without 
profit,  and  if  the  rates  were  reasonable  and  afforded  means  of  ex- 
tending our  commerce,  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  would 
it  not? 
Mr.  Ivy.  I  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Private  enterprise  goes  into  shipping  just  like 
it  goes  into  the  manufacturing  business,  for  profit.    That  is  the  only 
incentive,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Ivy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  lines  in  any  trade  could  be  operated 
without  loss  and  at  the  same  time  afford  American  industries,  agri- 
culture and  mining,  facilities  for  the  extension  of  our  commerce  and 
the  carrying  of  our  over-seas  trade,  that  would  be  a  good  investment 
for  the  people,  would  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Ivy.  I  think  it  would,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  leave  out  the  element  of  profit. 
Mr.  Ivy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  all  I  have  been  pressing;  but  there  is  not 
«nv  chance  of  the  Government  operating  this  business  to  get  the 
i      profits  that  somebody  else  would  get. 

1         The  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  the  Government  to  do  that. 
I         Mr.  Hardy.  That  line  would  not  be  profitable  for  the  moment, 
;      niaybe,  but  it  might  make  the  profit  in  some  places  and  suffer  a  loss 
in  others,  as  the  post  office  is  operated.     As  I  understand,  on  the 
'      first-class  mail  they  make  a  profit,  and  on  the  other  classes  they  do 

m. 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Hardt.  One  line  may  make  a  profit  and  the  other  a  loss;  but 
on  the  whole  the  Government  does  not  care  to  make  a  profit,  just  so 
it  serves  the  public  interests. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 

32910—16 38 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  In  your  investigation  of  shipping  interests  in  the 
country,  did  you  look  into  the  coastwise  traffic? 

Mr.  Ivy.  To  a  certain  extent  I  had  to  look  into  it,  because  I  knew 
at  that  time  we  could  only  utilize  coastwise  vessels. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  think  the  present  provisions  of  our  laws 
were  made  to  preserve  the  coastwise  traffic  to  our  American  sliips? 

Mr.  Ivy.  If  you  will  limit  your  definition,  I  will  say  yes — if  you 
limit  it  to  coastwise;  but  if  you  apply  it  to  interocean,  I  will  say  no. 

Mr.  P^DMONDs.  What  do  you  mean  by  interocean? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  say  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  when  they 
come  through  the  canal.  I  say  we  should  be  free  to  use  any  ships  from 
Pacific  ports  to  Atlantic  ports  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  same  way  with  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  the  same  way  with  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  believe  that  ought  to  be  open,  then,  to  all 
nations? 

Mr.  Ivy.  To  use  any  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  All  nations? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Any  nation;  any  foreign  ship? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  do;  because  that  is  not  the  definition  of  coastwise. 
Coastwise  is  along  one  coast — along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  along  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  used  the  expression  that  a  subsidy  was  inflexible. 
It  is  a  leading  question,  but  Mr.  Saunders  said  we  wanted  to  get 
back  to  normal  conditions  and  make  no  movement  applicable  to 
these  present  abnormal  conditions.  Can  the  legislature  fail  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  we  have  those  abnormal  conditions,  and, 
as  a  subsidy  is  inflexible,  the  very  fact  that  if  you  pass  a  law  giving 
a  subsidy  of  so  much  a  mile  it  would  apply  in  abnormal  conditions 
like  the  present,  when  it  was  not  needed,  as  well  as  in  normal  condi- 
tions, when  it  is  claimed  to  be  needed? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To-day  if  we  had  a  subsidy  by  law  passed  some  yenrs 
ago  every  one  of  those  vessels  would  be  drawing  a  subsidy  while 
they  are  charging  such  high  rates  as  they  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Have  you  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
scheme  would  provide  for  the  regulation  of  rates  which  would  pre- 
vent that? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  paying  to-day  about  $7*35,000  as  a  subsidy 
for  American  Line  ships,  the  New  York^  the  St,  Paul^  the  PhUadd- 
phia,  and  the  St.  Louis^  at  just  the  same  rates  paid  in  normal  times, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  making  these  enormous  profits  by  vir* 
tue  of  the  increase  in  the  ocean  freights.  That  is  simply  an  illustrt- 
tion  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  are  the 
only  American  ships  in  which  you  can  go  to  Europe  to-dav. 

'The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  some  sort  of  satisfaction— thit 
we  have  some  American  ships.    But  that  illustrates  the  point.   Thit. 
is  all  I  wished  to  draw  out. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  but  if  you  had  a  Government  subsidy,  with- 
out the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  control  the  rates,  you  have  decidedly 
the  same  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  look- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  rates.  I  think  one  of  the  fundamental  ob- 
jections heretofore  to  any  form  of  subsidy  has  been  that  along  with 
it  there  has  been  no  suggestion  of  the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
rates. 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  just  want  to  make  one  other  statement  here.  It  does 
not  bear  directly  on  this  bill,  but  it  does  show  what  is  coming.  I 
have  a  friend  who  is  very  intimately  connected  in  England,  and  he 
told  me  two  days  ago  that  he  had  information  from  there  that  all  of 
the  German  prisoners  and  all  of  the  camps  in  England  had  been 
ordered  through  Germany  to  study  the  Spanish  language,  and  they 
were  conducting  schools  in  Spanish  in  all  of  those  camps  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  good  index  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  looking  toward  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  were  smart  we  would  be  qualifying  our 
consular  agents  to  go  into  the  different  countries  of  the  world  and 
study  those  conditions,  and,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  their  equip- 
ment, they  ought  to  understand  their  language. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  J.  F.  BLAINE,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH., 
ASSISTANT  MANAGEE,  IN  CHAEOE  OF  THE  OFEEATIONS  OF 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  am  assistant  manager  in  charge  of  operations 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Between  what  ports  does  it  operate? 

Capt.  Blaine.  We  are  operating  17  ships,  covering  the  Pacific 
coast  at  practically  every  port,  and  to  Alaska,  and  we  have  one 
ship  under  charter  from  the  east  coast  to  South  America;  and  we 
have  had  two,  but  have  one  now,  under  charter  running  from  the 
^est  coast  to  South  America.    But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  author- 

•  .  /  7 

HV  whatever  to  speak  here  as  the  representative  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Co.,  although  I  am  an  official.  I  am  here  on  other  busi- 
iiess,  and  happened  to  be  in  Washington.  I  am  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  Seattle,  and  on  the  matter 

I  wish  to  speak 

.         The  Chairman.  It  is  entirely  proper  to  understand  your  business 
I     affiliations.     Now,  this  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. — who  are  the 
^fiicei^  of  it ;  who  is  its  president  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ford,  of  No.  10  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  company  organized? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  the  Pacific  Coast  Co.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Co.  is  the  holding  company  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co., 
^hich  is  a  California  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  have  not  anything  to  say  for  or  against  the  bill- 
on question,  but,  together  with  some  others  who  are  familiar  with 
the  shipping  business — I  might  say  I  have  spent  a  period  in  the 
steamboat-inspection  service  besides  being  a  shipmaster — we  have 
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gotten  together  and  compiled  what  I  might  call  a  bill  that,  we 
think,  will  be  a  great  benefit — I  am  safe  in  saying  that — ^to  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States.  A  broad  statement,  and  one 
often  used  but  seldom  explained,  is  that  our  laws  are  antiquated. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  antiquated  laws  as  it  is  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  those  laws. 

We  believe  in  a  shipping  board.  We  believe  in  that  shipping 
board  having  the  authority  to  make  laws  consistent  with  safety  to 
meet 'the  conditions  of  competitive  traffic  with  a  foreign  flag. 

The  Chairman.  You  undei'stand  that  Congress  can  not  delegate 
the  power  to  the  shipping  board  to  make  laws,  do  you  not? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Not  to  make  the  laws;  I  mean  to  make  the  rules. 
Congress  has  delegated,  by  section  4405,  to  the  board  of  supervising 
inspectors  the  power  to  make  rules  which,  when  signed  by  tne  Secre- 
tary, have  the  force  of  law. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  under  the  law  they  are  authorized  to  make 
regulations. 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes:  and  many  of  those  i*egulations  are  a  menace 
and  expense  to  American  shipping.  I  can  prove  that,  sir,  in  two  in- 
stances. We  had  a  ship  from  South  America  to  Tacoma,  operating 
in  opposition  to  a  Norwegian  steamer,  and  we  got  into  San  Francisco 
on  an  expired  certificate,  and  the  inspectors  demanded  that  we  should 
discharge  the  cargo  in  order  that  it  could  be  inspected;  and  the  Nor- 
wegian steamer  came  along,  discharged  its  part  of  the  cargo  at  San 
Francisco,  and  proceeded  on  the  voyage.  In  the  case  of  our  steamer, 
she  was  held  up  there  for  some  time. 

The  rules  as  constituted  now  discriminate  against  American  ship- 
ping, and  that  is  a  broad  statement  that  I  can  prove. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  would  make  that  very  clear.  We  want  to 
find  what  discriminations  are  practiced  against  our  ships  in  our  ports 
in  favor  of  foreign  ships. 

Capt.  Blaink.  I  am  willing  to  answer  any  question  on  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  i  wanted  to  get ;  that  is,  if  there  is  any 
rule  of  our  inspection  service  practiced  by  our  officials  or  required  by 
our  laws  that  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  foreign  vessel  against  the 
American  vessel.  If  so,  I  want  to  change  it.  It  has  never  been  shown 
us  heretofore  nor  has  anybody  complained  before  this, 

Mr.  Curry.  When  we  are  compelled  to  dischar^  cargo  for  in- 
spection purposes,  that  is  a  rule  of  the  department,  is  it  nott 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  administrative  rule. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  an  administrative  rule? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir;  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  simply  a  rule  that  was  put  in  operation  by  th« 
department,  and  the  American  ship  is  compelled  to  discharge  its 
cargo  for  inspection  purposes? 

Capt.  Bi^viNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  that  costs  the  American  ships  how  much,  in  per- 
centage, more  than  the  foreign  ships  to  be  inspected? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Why,  the  foreign  cargo  ship  m  a  very  great  degc^ 
if  accepted  by  the  classification  societies,  is  practically  free  from 
inspection. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  are  inspected  in  the  home  port  anyway,  are  they 
not? 

Capt.  Blaine.  All  vessels  are  inspected  in  the  home  porta. 
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.  CuRRT.  And  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  be  inspected  they 

;end  an  inspector  down  where  you  happen  to  be — they  will  send 

spector  there  and  he  would  make  you  discharge  your  cargo  and 

d? 

pt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir;  even  if  it  was  a  cargo  in  transit. 

•.  Curry.  That  is  one  rule  that  is  more  expensive  to  American 

!  than  to  foreign  ships? 

pt.  Blaine.  Yes. 

•.  Curry.  Now,  on  the  proposition  of  measurement;  under  the 

they  measure  as  net  tonnage  everything  they  can  possibly  meas- 
is  net  tonnage,  do  they  not? 
pt.  Blaine.  Yes ;  I  know  that  to  be  true. 

r.  Curry.  The  same  law  governs  the  measurement  of  American 
ping  and  British  shipping,  but  under  the  British  rules  they  meas- 
)ut  everything  they  can,  giving  the  ship  that  much  advantage  in 
dues,  in  canal  dues,  and  matters  of  that  kind? 
ipt.  Blaine.  That  is  not  so  much  the  law  as  it  is  the  interpre- 
n. 

r.  Curry.  I  did  not  say  it  was  the  law;  there  is  no  law  at  all. 
proposition  of  law  is  identical,  but  because  of  the  rules  under  the 
that  the  American  ship  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
mrement  ? 

ipt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir ;  decidedly  so. 

r.  Curry.  T,hat  simply  is  something  that  the  supervising  inspec- 
)r  the  department  should  change.  They  could  change  the  rule 
ey  wanted  to? 

ipt.  Blaine.  If  they  so  elected. 
r.  Hardy.  How  about  fusible  plugs? 

ipt.  Blaine.  The  Steamboat  inspection  Service  nave  seen  fit  to 
e  an  additional  fusible  plug  requirement ,  for  what  reason  I  do 
know,  on  our  American  ships.  Our  steamer.  Eureka^  three 
ths  ago  was  down  in  the  Gulf  of  Tehauntepec,  and  I  know  how 

it  can  blow  down  there,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  ship  that  would 
[-oil.    This  ship  was  caught  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  she  rolled  to 

an  extent  that  she  exposed  one  of  those  fusible  plugs  and  it 

the  boiler  down.  If  she  had  been  on  a  lee  shore  and  had  but 
joiler  she  probably  would  have  been  lost,  and  there  would  have 

a  loss  of  life  there.     That  is  all  due  to  the  rules  and  to  the 
in ist ration  of  the  law.    It  is  not  in  the  law,  but  it  is  the  way  that 
is  interpreted.    Section  4405  is  the  law  that  confers  this  authority 
le  inspectors,  and  foreign  ships  are  exempt  from  that. 
r.  Hardy.  Interruptions  have  somewhat  broken  the  course  of 

statement.  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  a  statement  of  every 
?ct  in  which  our  ships  are  discriminated  against  in  favor  of 
gn  ships. 

ipt.  Blaine.  I  have  made  three  right  there  that  are  very  ex- 
ive.    I  will  state  a  fourth. 

i\  Hardy.  Do  I  understand  that  the  fusible  plug  requirement  of 
nspection  service  applies  only  to  our  vessels? 
pt.  Blaine.  That  is  correct. 

r.  Hardy.  Does  the  inspection  apply  to  our  vessels  only? 
pt.  Blaine.  The  inspection  of  the  character  that  we  have  of 
lit  ships  we  do  not  object  to;  it  is  the  time  which  it  takes  due 
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to  the  method — it  is  the  delay.    Great  Britain  expressly  specifies  tha 
the  ship  shall  not  be  delayed  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  British  ships  inspected  in  her  ports,  and  ou] 
ships  in  our  ports? 

Capt.  Blaine.  It  could  not  be  otherwise;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  our  ships  go  to  British  ports  do  they  have  th< 
same  advantage  over  the  British  ships  there  that  Great  Britain": 
ships  have  over  our  ships? 

Capt.  Blaine.  We  only  have  four  ships  going  to  British  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  our  ships  inspected  in  the  British  ports  jusi 
like  the  British  ships  are  here? 

Capt.  Bij^iNE.  Our  passenger  ships  are  inspected  when  carrying 
passengers  from  a  British  to  an  American  port.  They  have  an 
inspection  of  the  equipment  and  mustering  of  the  crew  just  the  same 
as  they  have  of  their  own.  But  that  is  not  squeezing  the  boilers  or 
going  into  a  thorough  inspection  or  examination. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  our  freight  vessels  where  they  go — ^unless,  maybe, 
we  have  not  any? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  you  can  not  say  what  they  would  do  to  us. 
But  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  evidence  from  which  you  can 
determine  whether  the  British  were  subjected  to  inspection  in  British 
ports  to  which  American  vessels  in  British  ports  were  not  subjected  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  American  vessels  in  British  ports.  I  will  say  an 
American  freight  ship  would  not  be  inspected  leaving  a  British  port 
The  British  ship  can  sail  indiscriminately  out  of  an  American  port 
without  inspection,  and  our  American  ship  is  held  up  unreasonabl> 
lonff  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Here  you  mean? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  in  England  they  do  not  inspect  our  ship? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Coming  to  this  country?  No;  they  would  not 
inspect  our  ships.  There  is  no  reason  to  do  it.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
freight  steamers. 

Air.  Hardy.  I  am  speaking  of  the  freight  steamers.  It  seems  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  our  administrative  officers,  who  are  anxious 
to  promote  the  interests  of  our  shipping,  should  discriminate  against 
our  shipping.  I  do  not  understand  if  you  presented  that  to  them 
why  they  should  do  it,  nor  do  I  want  them  to  do  it. 

Sir.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  exactly  what  the  cap- 
tain said.  He  was  not  complaining  about  the  inspection  of  th^ 
British  ship  in  an  American  port  or  an  American  ship  in  a  British 
port.  What  I  understood  he  intended  to  say  was  that  the  British 
ship,  when  it  was  inspected  in  a  British  port,  was  not  compelled  to 
discharge  its  cargo  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  while  the  Americai* 
ship  in  the  American  poi-t  is  compelled  to  discharge  its  cargo  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection.  That  makes  the  inspection  of  the  American 
ship  in  the  American  port  a  great  deal  more  expensive  than  the 
inspection  of  the  British  ship  in  British  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  I  jrathered  that  although  it  is  sort  of  confused, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  clearer  understanding. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  in  a  British  port  that  Mr.  Carry 
is  correct  in  stating  when  they  inspect  the  British  ship  in  the  British 
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port  they  do  not  force  that  ship  to  discharge  its  cargo  in  order  to 
make  infection? 

Capt.  Blaine.  They  even  embody  it  in  their  rules  that  they  shall 
not  delay  their  ships  for  inspection.  They  do  everything  to  foster 
their  merchant  marine  and  still  play  safe.  • 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know.  But,  although  it  may  be  the  rule,  do  they 
make  them  discharge  their  cargo? 

Capt.  Blaine.  In  the  judgment  of  the  inspector,  if  it  is  necessary, 
I  would  assume  they  would  discharge  the  cargo.  I  am  not  prepared, 
however,  to  answer  the  question,  as  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there  a  hard  and  fast  rule  of  inspectors  in  Ameri- 
can ports  requiring  them  to  discharge  their  cargoes  in  order  to  make 
inspection  here? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  have  seen  that  applied ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  asked  you  is  it  a  hard  and  fast  rule  or  is  it  simply 
the  action  of  the  inspector? 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  action  of  the  inspectors  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  it  is  somewhat  fixed,  and  your  contention  is, 
your  belief  is,  that  in  England  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  they 
do  not  require  it,  while  in  America  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion 
by  the  inspectors  they  do  require  it? 

Capt.  Blaine.  What  affects  us  more,  sir,  is  the  fact 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know,  but  is  that  so?  Let  me  see  if  you  under- 
stand that.  Judge  Hardy  here  has  been  asking  you  and  Mr.  Curry 
stated  what  I  think  you  intended  to  state,  but  yet  you  won't  state  it. 
Do  you  state  in  this  country  the  American-owned  ship  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage because  in  its  inspection  they  require  its  cargo  to  be  dis- 
charged ?     Is  that  right  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  In  America;  yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  America.  Now,  let  us  understand  about  Great 
Britain.  You  claim  there  that  the  British-owned  ship  is  not  required 
to  discharge  its  cargo  when  it  is  inspected.     Is  that  so? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors  there? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspector  in 
America  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  won't  say  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  what? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  mean  by  that;  that  you  do  not  know? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  mean  I  have  been  an  inspector,  and  I  have  let 
the  inspection  go  by  because  it  was  not  displaying  commercial  intelli- 
gence to  compel  them  to  discharge  the  cargo,  and  in  other  cases  I 
have  seen  the  inspectors  stand  on  the  technicality  and  say  that  they 
niust  discharge  their  cargoes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  inspector? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  should  not  be  in  the  discretion  of 
men  getting  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  a  year  to  pass  on  those  things. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  say  on  that  matter. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  get? 
Capt.  Blaine.  $2,250. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  if  you  raised  the  salary,  you  would  be  satisfied? 
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Capt.  Blaine.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  interested  in  the  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  started  to  tell  about  the  interpretation  of  the 
rules,  and  now  you  have  said  the  inspector  is  underpaid,  and  there- 
fore not  a  competent  man*to  fill  the  position! 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  do  not  say  they  are  not  competent  men;  they  are 
competent  men,  generally  speaking,  but  there  are  individuals  who, 
perhaps,  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  Capt.  Blaine,  they  do  not  exercise 
the  discretion  soundlv  which  they  have  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bodenbero.  \ou  do  not  believe  that  that  discretion  should  be 
lodged  in  the  inspectors  to  compel  boat  cargoes  to  be  discharged  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection;  you  do  not  think  that  is  fair  to  the  ship- 
pers 'i 

Capt.  Blaine.  When  the  master  and  the  engineer  of  the  ship  are 
satisfied  that  the  ship  is  safe  and  the  ship  is  in  transit  I  say  that  it 
should  not  be  discharged  and  put  a  burden  on  the  American  ship  that 
is  not  put  on  the  foreign  ship. 

Mr.  Kodenberg.  I  a^ree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk  we  all  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  inspection  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship  the  American  ship  must  be  inspected,  and  it  is  inspected 
whether  it  is  ready  or  not ;  no  matter  if  it  is  not  ready  it  has  to  be 
inspected,  and  if  it  is  in  San  Francisco  it  has  to  be  inspected  in  San 
Francisco  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Whereas  under  the  British  rules  the  ship  goes  to  the 
home  port  and  is  given  papers  there.  And  if  in  Los  Angeles  or  an 
American  port 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  British  ship  would  not  have  any  inspection  at 
all. 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  until  she  got  home;  but  if  she  comes  in  loaded  she 
is  not  compelled  to  unload  her  cargo  in  order  to  inspect  her,  but  they 
inspect  her  loaded ;  whereas  with  an  American  ship  when  the  time 
comes  for  inspection  she  must  be  inspected,  and  if  she  is  loaded  she 
must  be  unloaded  and  then  reloaded,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  she 
is  loaded. 

v'apt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cltiry.  I  think  that  is  what  you  intended  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Van  Dyke.  An  American  ship  in  an  English  port,  at  Liver- 
pool ;  do  they  have  to  go  through  the  same  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  No  ;  and  the  British  ship  in  this  port  does  not,  either. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke.  Then  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  simply  the  passenger  ships,  the  English  passenpr 
ships  that  have  to  be  inspected  here  and  American  passenger  shiF 
are  inspected  there. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Only  as  a  protection  to  life. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  take  the  recent  publications  of  the  Dc- 

{lartment  of  Commerce  "  Special  Agents'  Series  No.  114,  Navigation 
jaws :  Comparative  Study  of  the  Principal  Features  of  the  Laws  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain.  Germany,  Norway,  France,  and 
Japan,"  you  will  find  on  page  54  the  inspection  of  vessels  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.    On  page  56  you  will  find  the  laws  of 
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Great  Britain  affecting  the  inspecticoi  of  vessels.  And  I  think  if  you 
will  examine  them  you  will  find  there  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween them  whatever. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  difference  between 
them.    It  is  simply  an  interpretation  of  the  rules. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is  that  ours  were  copied  from  the  Eng- 
lish laws. 

Mr.-  Saunders.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  to  say  that  these  in- 
spection laws  to  which  you  refer  are  more  intelligently  adminis- 
tered by  the  English  authorities  than  by  the  American  authorities, 
and  that  as  a  result  of  the  failure  on  our  part  to  use  that  same  good 
sense  which  the  English  use  in  enforcing  their  inspection  laws,  a 
burden  has  been  put  upon  our  commerce  which  places  it  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  its  loreign  competitors?    Is  that  the  substance  of  what 
I  understand  you  to  say? 
Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now  that  you  are  figuring  on  those  cases,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  (and  ask  you  if  it  is  correct)  some  testimony  that 
was  given  here  about  fusible  plugs.  I  want  to  find  if  it  is  a  restric- 
tion on  our  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  BoDENBERG.  Jud^c  Hardy,  being  a  landlubber,  will  you  tell 
me  what  a  fusible  plug  is? 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  do.  Here  is  a  gen- 
tleman now  before  us  who  advocates  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  re- 
ouired  and  not  used  in  ships  of  any  other  country  that  it  should  be 
abandoned.  That  suggestion  came  before  us  in  pamphlet  form.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  before  us  and  testified,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain: 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  i<5  a  verj'  trivial  matter,  is  it  not? 
1  Mr.  Chamberij^in.  It  i.s  not  a  larjre  matter.    It  certainly  can  not  be  called  a 

I       handicap  on  the  American  merchant  marine. 
J  Mr.  Hakdy.  Can  yon  tell  us  just  what  a  fusible  plus:  is? 

\  Mr.  CiiAMRi-niLAiN.  It  is  a  little  plu;^  of  brass  with  a  'soft  metal  inside  of  it 

[      that  will  melt  as  the  tem7>erature  rises,  I  <io  not  rememl)er  to  what  decree, 
j      but  at  what  Is  assumeil  to  be  the  dancer  point. 
•  j        The  Chairman.  Capt.  McAllister,  will  you  explain  that  for  us? 
-  t         Capt.  McAllister.  This  fusible  plug  is  a  precautionarj*  measure  that  they  u.se 
J      f^'i' l)«>il(»rs.     In  the  table  sheet  in  the  back  connection  of  the  Scotch  boiler  they 
insert  a  little  plu^r.     In  tlie  interior  of  this  pkm  is  a  composition  of  metals 
^vhicli  iiH-ii   I'asily.     If  the  water  sets  down  below  this  pluj:  the  temjierature 
^J^(N  s(.  hiirh  as  to  melt  this  fusible  all(»y,  and  that  will  blow  out  and  jrive 
^aniiiifr  that  the  water  is  low. 
Tile  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  interest  of  safety? 

^'■'ipt.  McAlllstf:r.  That  is  in  the  intf-nst  of  sjif^ty;  but  there  Is  no  ship  in 
^^^^  TiiitiHl  States  Navy  usint:  it  to-day.  and  there  is  no  revenue  cutter  winch 
^^'^tN  it  to-day.  They  have  other  ijrecautionary  meiusures  which  do  not  make  it 
^*'<vssary. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  nothing:  but  a  safety  valve? 

^'ar>r.  McALLLsTi-ni.  It  is  really  a  littb*  safety  appliar.ce;  .ves,  sir.  They  c<^st 
^*'*>i>i  s:^  to  -S.")  a  piece.  They  are  not  exjjensive,  but  what  the  ship  pe<)ple  com- 
bKiin  of  is  the  delay  and  bother  of  tittin;;  them.  They  have  to  insert  new  pluin? 
^''Uii  year,  and  they  have  to  c(H}\  the  boilers  down  to  put  them  in.  It  is  more 
^>th<T  than  exp<'ns<'  really. 
Mr.  CiRRY.  And  it  involvf»s  delay? 
Capt.  Mc.Vllister.  Delay :  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  l)e  dispensefl  with  without  militatinjr  ajrainst  safety? 
Capt.  McAllister.  As  I  say,  the  Unite*!  States  Navy  and  the  Coast  Patrol 
'lispen-scMl  with  them  lonj;  ago. 
Mr.  Harpy.  What  do  they  have  in  lieu  of  them? 
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It  seems  to  me.  Captain,  to  say  the  least,  that  it  is  once  a  year;  and 
do  you  think  that  is  a  ^reat  handicap? 

Oapt.  Blaine.  How  long  ago  was  that  testimony  taken? 

Mr.  Hardy.  About  five  or  six  days  ago. 

Capt.  Blaine.  We  put  those  in  every  four  months,  sir, 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  Capt.  McAllister's  testimony  about  it  Bat 
even  for  every  four  months,  it  is  not  a  great  expense,  $3? 

Capt.  Blaine.  It  is  not  the  Question  of  the  expenditure.  Wevill 
expend  any  money,  any  steamsnip  company  will,  from  the  point  of 
policy,  and  it  will  spend  the  money  also  from  the  point  of  saiety. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  you  have  some  equally  safe  substitute  for 
that  safety  valve? 

Capt.  Blaine.  It  is  not  a  safety  valve,  sir.  There  ought  to  be  one 
fusible  plug,  but  they  should  not  make  a  piece  of  Swiss  cheese  out 
of  a  boiler,  which  this  does;  there  are  too  many. 

Mr.  Haiidy.  There  is  no  question  if  our  inspection  force  are  making 
Swiss  clioeso  out  of  the  boilere  that  they  are  fools,  and  they  ought  to 
be  discharged. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  not  the  proposition  of  the  cost  of  the  one  plug; 
it  is  the  cooling  down  of  the  boiler  and  the  delay,  which  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

]\[r.  Hardy.  Certainly;  but  the  captain  says  they  require  a  good 
many  of  tliem. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  do,  sir;  and  more  than  anywhere  else;  and  they 
do  not  do  any  good. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  committee  ought  to  prefer  charges  against  the  in- 
spection service  for  being  incompetent. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  am  not  doing  anything  vicious. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  vicious  if  your  testimony  is  correct. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  should  recommend  to  put  under  that  commission 
the  inspection  service  and  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  would  you  call  a  commission,  except  the  Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service,  which  is  just  like  a  commission,  with  the  sub- 
ordinates and  a  higher  officer  and  then  the  highest  officer? 

(vapt.  Blaine.  Those  men  should  be  commercial-minded  men;  they 
should  put  men  in  there  with  commercial  minds. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  can  not,  by  law,  determine  what  kind  of  minds 
men  shall  have  that  will  fill  a  place. 

Capt.  Blaine.  It  is  so  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  determining 
by  law  the  mental  capacity  of  men  except  in  the  discretion  of  the  ap- 
pointing power  that  he  is  fit? 

Mr.  (-VRRY.  You  have  been  in  the  service? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  have  been  in  the  service  j  yes,  sir. 

Ml*.  Curry.  What  do  you  think  about  this  hydrostatic  boiler  testf 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  think  in  the  case  of  freight  steamers  it  is  abso- 
lutely unreasonable. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  you  have  been  in  the  service  you  can  give  us  in- 
formation, and  that  is  what  I  want,  why  it  is  unfair  and  why  it  is 
unreasonable.  Besides  the  extraordinary  pressure  on  the  boiler, 
which  tends  to  weaken  it,  is  it  a  safety  proposition  to  inspect  it  that 
way,  and  is  it  expensive,  and  why  do  they  use  the  hydrostatic  test 
on  boilers?    I  know  that  other  nations  do  not  have  it,  but  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  what  the  hydrostatic  test  is. 
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Capt.  Blainil  In  our  country  we  take  boilers  and  put  one  and  a 
half  times  the  steam  pressure  allowed  on  that  boiler  and  put  it  on, 
sir,  in  water  supposed  to  be  under  72  degrees.  I  think  Capt  Mc- 
Allister will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  is  equal  to  double  the  steam 
pressure,  and  that  is  a  pressure  we  never  get  or  can  get  on  a  boiler. 
Other  countries  do  not  do  that.  And  in  proof  of  the  effect  of  that, 
I  believe  the  American  builds  as  good  a  boiler  as  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  yet  the  average  life  of  our  boiler  is  18  years  and  the 
average  life  of  the  British  boiler  is  24  years. 

Mr.  CuBRT.  In  this  hydrostatic  test  do  they  not  pump  the  boiler 
full  of  water  and  then  keep  on  pumping  until  .they  get  tiie  pressure  t 

Capt.  Blaine.  Until  they  get  the  pressure. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  And  it  strains  the  boiler! 

Capt.  Blainb.  It  naturally  strains  the  boiler  in  its  cold  state  and 
causes  leaks. 

Mr.  Curst.  And  it  is  compelled  to  stand  a  strain  of  twice  as  much 
as  is  permitted  under  anv  ordinary  circumstances ;  that  is,  it  is  twice 
the  amount  of  strain  tnat  the  steam  strain  would  be  under  any 
drcumstances  while  the  ship  was  at  sea  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Fully  that — the  cold-water  test. 

Mr.  CxTRRT.  How  often  is  that  done? 

Capt.  Blaine.  In  our  counti^  every  12  month& 

The  Chairman.  How  often  is  it  done  abroad — by  England? 

Capt.  Blaine,  (treat  Britain  does  not  have  that  test,  except  at  the 
discretion  of  the  inspectors.  Of  course,  Great  Britain  is  fortunate  in 
that  its  classification  society — that  is,  its  bulwark — ^means  something. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  classification  society? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  getting  me  into  deep  water.  It  is  some- 
thing hard  to  explain. 

the  Chairman.  You  say  it  means  a  great  deal? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  determine  if  it  means  anything  of 
^alue  unless  we  know  what  it  is. 

Capt.  Blaine.  There  are  societies — for  instance,  they  have  the 
Bureau  of  Veritas,  that  classes  ships,  and  to  keep  within  the  class 
^he  ships  must  be  kept  up  to  a  certain  standard.  I  can  not  say 
Whether  the  British  Board  of  Trade  recognizes  the  societies  or  not. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  recognize  the  Lloyd's,  do  they  not? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  can  not  make  a  positive  statement. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  mean  the  insurance  of  Lloyd's,  but  I  mean 
^he  classification  of  Lloyd's. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  the  bill,  that  you  spoke  of  as  your  bill, 
^hich  is  intended  to  remove  the  evils  that  you  speak  of? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  easily  set  forth  in  words,  or  is  it  lengthy? 

The  Chairman.  What  I  would  like  to  know  now.  Captain — of 
<Jourse,  we  are  considering  now  H.  R.  10500,  known  as  the  shipping 
bill;  what  suggestions  have  you  to  make  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  relates,  in  a  degree,  to  a  commission  or  to  a 
shipping  board. 
The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ?    Make  it  clear,  now ;  in  what  way  ? 
Capt.  Blaine.  H.  R.  10500,  t  think,  provides  for  a  shipping  board. 
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The  Chairman.  In  what  way  does  it  relate  to  10500,  or  in  what 
way  would  you  have  the  bill  amended  to  meet  your  view? 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  would  just  go  forward 
and  make  his  statement  of  what  he  has  here  it  would  perhaps  clear 
it  up. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  to  make  it  plain,  do  you  think  the 
powers  now  vested  in  the  Department  of  Commerce^^-that  is,  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service — should 
be  transferred  to  this  shipping  board? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  commission;  and  that  the  commission 
shall  make  a  careful  comparison  between  the  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  maritime  countries  to  ascertain  if,  as  regards 
the  regulations  for  American  shipping,  our  regulations  carry  any 
burden  that  the  shipi)ing  of  other  nations  are  free  from,  and  to 
remove  the  same.  Not  to  report  to  Congress,  but  to  give  them  power 
to  remove  the  same,  by  consent  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  get  your  idea.  You  think  these  powers 
ought  to  be  vested  in  the  shipping  board? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir.  But,  in  view  of  the  conditions  as  they  are 
now,  which  are  unhealthy  to  our  over-seas  trade,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  regulating  the  rates  of  a  steamship  company  or 
determining  even  a  subsidy  or  program  of  buildins  Government 
ships.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  commercial,  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
we  could  get  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  our  navi^tion 
laws  down  to  a  point  where  we  were  on  a  par  with  the  Norwegian  or 
British  ships,  particularly  with  our  freight  ships,  not  so  much  with 
our  passenger  ships,  we  would  be  in  a  fair  fighting  position. 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  that  connection,  let  me  ask  you  the  same  ques- 
tion Judge  Hardy  did.  Will  you,  in  a  specific,  concrete  waj,  suggest 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  get  our  ships  down  to  a  fair  state  of 
competition  between  American  and  Norwegian  ships?  That  would 
bring  right  to  the  fore. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  captain  has  something  to  suggest  in  the  way  of 
a  subsidy  bill,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  put  it  in  the 
record,  and  then  we  can  read  it  over. 

i[r.  Saunders.  That  is  all  right,  but  while  we  are  on  that  point, 
the  point  of  disadvantage  to  our  freight  ships,  for  instance,  with 
the  Norwegians,  and  that  something  could  be  done  to  put  us  on  aa 
equality.  I  asked  the  same  question  in  connection  with  the  question 
that  Judge  Hardy  has  been  asking,  for  you  to  tell  us  now,  in  a  con- 
Crete  way,  what,  in  your  judgment,  ought  to  be  done  to  put  us  i 
that  position? 

Capt.  Blaine.  First,  I  would  say  the  appointment  of  a  commis — 
sion  of  this  character  with  power  enough  to  interpret  the  law  so  that:^ 
the  results  would  be  equal.    First,  I  would  take  up  the  point  of  th 


moasuronient  of  the  ship,  so  that  a  Norwegian  ship  of  3,000  tons^ 
coming  in  to  the  port,  we  will  say,  of  New  York,  and  that  is  carry- 
ing 3.000  tons,  would  have  exactly  the  same  measurement  as  an 
American  ship  coming  in  carrying  3.000  tons — ^to  see  that  the  in- 
spection requirements  were  the  same  for  the  two  vessels,  and  that  the 
original  construction  requirements  were  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point.  Here  are  Germany,  Norway, 
and  Great  Britain:  they  may  have  different  inspection  laws— to 
which  one  must  we  conform  ? 
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Capt.  Blaine.  I  would  take  the  one  most  lenient  to  operate  under 
for  the  American  commerce;  and  if  the  commission  had  the  discre- 
tion they  could  use  their  judgment  there  to  meet  conditions. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Your  measurement  proposition — it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  simple  one.  You  mean,  now,  that  the  Norwegian  ship 
which  does  not  carry  a  ton  more  of  freight,  for  instance,  and  can  not 
carry  a  ton  more  of  freight  than  its  hypothetical  American  com- 
Detitor,  we  will  say.  has  an  advantage  in  coming  in  to  the  port  of 
New  York  over  its  American  competitor  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  a  matter  of  record,  sir. 
Mr.  Saunders.  How  is  that  brought  about,  and  what  would  you 
suggest  to  relieve  that? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  only  say  that  a  commission  with  a  commercial 

mind 

Mr.  Saunders.  How  was  it  brought  about  in  the  first  instance; 
how  was  that  inequality  produced  as  against  our  American  ships? 
We  do  not  want  to  stand  for  anything  like  that  if  we  know  it. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  attribute  that  to  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  by 
the  administrative  officers. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Do  you  mean  to  say  our  people,  with  the  spirit 
to  put  those  two  ships  that  I  have  given  as  competitors  on  an 
equality,  interpret  the  laws  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American 
ships  and  in  favor  of  the  Norwegian  competitor? 
Capt.  Blaine.  Apparently  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  what  way  do  they  do  that?  We  would  be  glad 
to  get  something  concrete. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  only  used  the  question  of  measurements,  but  I 
could  go  into  another  tender  subject — the  seamen's  bill. 

Mr.  Curry.  Is  not  this  true,  that  in  the  American  port,  the  Nor- 
wegian port,  or  the  English  port  they  all  have  measurements  for 
tonnage  dues;  but  in  New  YorK,  while  the  tonnage  dues  are  charged 
according  to  our  tonnage  measurements,  the  British  ship  in  a  British 
port,  or  the  Norwegian  ship  under  the  Norwegian  commission,  the 
Norwegian  ship  having  an  equal  tonnage  with  the  American  ship, 
pays  the  same  tonnage  dues  in  New  York  as  the  American  ship,  still 
the  American  ship,  when  it  goes  over  to  Norway  or  England,  pays 
the  registered  American  tonnage,  which  gives  us  a  disadvantage? 
f^or  instance,  Col.  Goethals  the  other  day  called  attention  to  the  fact 
ftat  an  American  ship  was  charged  $500  more  for  going  through  the 
Manama  Canal   than  her  identical  sister  ship.     He  did  not  seem 
^^  know  why  that  was.     He  thought  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
1^'ore  responsible  for  it,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  laws  of  Great 
^^itain    and    the    United    States    are    almost    identical    regarding 
Measurements;  but  in  Great  Britain,  in  measuring  a  ship  for  net 
*-^nnage,  they  measure  out  everything  possible  and  give  it  the  lowest 
^^t  tonnage  possible  under  the  law. 

^Ir.  RoDENBERG.  They  deduct  everything? 

Jlr.  CuKRY.  They  deduct  everything  possible  from  the  gross  ton- 
^^age  to  make  the  net  tonnage;  and  it  is  the  policy  of  our  department 
^0  measure  in  everything  possible  to  make  the  tonnage  as  great  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  presents  a  means,  then,  Mr.  Curry,  to  get  at 
^hat  we  are  after;  it  is  a  very  simple  situation.     We  can  instruct 
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our  people,  by  law  or  otherwise,  to  do  just  what  England  does,  and 
if  our  people  have  got  any  discretion  in  this  matter  about  how  they 
shall  be  measured,  to  see  that  they  do  not  deliberately  continue  to 
measure  in  so  as  to  put  our  people  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  liOui).  Robert  Dollar  says  that  in  his  own  ships  the  same  ship 
measured  in  a  foreign  port  is  700  to  900  tons  less  than  measui'ed  by 
our  system. 

Mr,  Hardy.  Mr.  Loud,  Capt.  Dollar  stated  that  about  a  year  ago 
here,  and  it  was  the  first  time  it  ever  came  to  our  attention,  and  we 
have  been  wrestling  with  it  ever  since.  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  here 
die  other  dav  and  made  this  statement;  he  stated  that  our  laws, 
with  reference  to  measurement,  were  practically  in  conformity  with 
the  English  law  in  every  respect,  except  in  some  respects  they  had 
the  advantage  in  reference  to  unloading.  He  also  stated  that  every 
vessel  that  left  our  ports  with  an  American  certificate  of  measure- 
ments of  tonnage  has  the  right  and  we  gave  them  the  opportunity  to 
take  along  with  it  a  certificate  converting  our  measurements  into 
English  t(mnage,  or  they  could  carry  the  shipping  tonnage  certifi- 
cate for  the  port  of  entrance  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  and  that 
if  tliey  paid  excess  dues  it  was  their  own  fault. 

Mr.  Loud.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  method  of  measurement  has 
been  changed? 

Mr.  Haiu)y.  He  said  they  granted  a  certificate,  as  I  understood, 
which  was  made  to  conform  to  their  measurements  there,  so  as  to 
have  no  discrimination  against  us,  and  that  they  gave  the  measure- 
ment of  our  ship  in  English  terms  or  any  other  terms  for  foreign 
l)orts,  and  that  for  foreign  vessels  coming  into  our  own  ports,  they 
got  no  more  favor  in  the  matter  of  tonnage  dues  than  our  ships. 
That  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  testimony.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Blaine  has  read  the  testimony,  but  1  would  like  to  ask  you  to  read 
his  testimony.  He  went  into  the  whole  subject  here  and  presented  it 
to  us,  and  when  he  got  through  he  could  not  find  any  conscious  dis- 
crimination against  American  shipping,  and  I  certainly  can  not 
conceive  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  our  inspectors  to  load  our  ships 
down  with  unfair  burdens  or  dues.    It  would  be  absurd. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  do;  and  I  asked  the  quosticm  why^  and  he  said 
it  was  simply  from  a  desire  to  increase  the  port  and  tonnage  dues. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  might  do  it  here,  but,  if  you  i-emember,  he  said 
every  ship  could  carry  for  a  British  port,  a  German  port,  or  a  Nor- 
weguin  port  a  certificate  converting  our  measurements  into  the  meas- 
urements of  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Curry.  Thev  could  alwavs  do  it. 

Mr.  Loud.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  boat  going  through  the 
Suez  Canal  would  have  the  option  as  to  which  method  of  measure- 
ment it  would  go  under? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said  about  that,  but  he  said 
there  was  absolutely  no  discrimination  in  our  measurements  at 
present  against  our  vessels. 

Mr.  Hadley.  You  have  spoken  two  or  three  times  about  having 
a  board  of  commercial  minds.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  what 
kind  of  a  board  you  would  suggest,  concretely. 

The  Chairman.  1  was  going  to  say,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  1T3 
of  this  same  publication.  Navigation  Laws,  comparative  study  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
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ain,  Germany,  Norway,  France,  and  Japan,  you  will  find  in  Ap- 
pendix D,  "  Deductions  other  than  propelling  power  under  the  meas- 
urement rules  of  Great  Britain,  the  Suez  Canal  Co.,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States."  I  think  you  will  get  more  information  there 
than  you  can  get  from  this  witness. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  was  going  to  ask  as  to  the  character  of  board  he 
would  suggest,  because  I  thought  we  might  be  able  to  get  it  con- 
cretely stated.  But  if  this  proposed  measure  is  to  go  into  the  record, 
that  will  answ^  all  of  my  questions,  I  think,  as  the  chairman  has 
suggested. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  his  suggestions  in 
that  bill  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Hadley.  And  if  the  captain  wishes  to  make  any  further  sug- 
gestions about  its  contents,  I  would  like  to  hear  it,  so  far  as  they 
bear  on  10,500. 

Mr.  RowE.  Have  you  any  more  difficulties  that  you  would  like  to 
present? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  might  say  the  crew  requirements  are  a  discrimi- 
nation against  American  ships.     Some  of  the  other  countries  set 
forth  in  the  publication  to  which  Judge  Alexander  refers,  much 
of  that  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  owner;  and  then  that  owner 
or  operator  is  our  competitor.     Becently  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
Washington  on  our  steamer  Umdtilla^  that  was  laid  up  and  not 
operated  because  they  could  not  operate  with  the  expensive  crew. 
She  will  carry  3,000  tons.    But  there  is  not  a  commercial  mind  in 
those  two  bureaus  now.    They  require  6  seamen,  3  mates,  a  master, 
a  chief  engineer,  3  assistants,  3  water  tenders,  3  oilers,  9  firemen,  ana 
6  coal  passers.    The  vessel  has  a  speed  of  lOJ  knots  and  burns  34^ 
tons  of  coal  a  day.    She  was  inspected  in  one  part  of  the  country. 
The  Newton^  that  will  carry  7,000  tons,  of  the  same  speed,  was  re- 
lieved from  carrying  6  coal  passers,  3  water  tenders,  and  1  engineer, 
and  burns  42  tons  of  coal  a  day.     I  am  merely  giving  this  as  an 
illustration  of  the  interpretation  of  the  law  in  different  ways  as 
being  a  hardship  on  us.    This  is  not  a  commercial  interpretation  of 
the  law  nor  a  uniform  manner  as  they  administer  it.    An  appeal  was 
finally  taken  to  the  Supervising  Inspector  General,  and  we  could  not 
operate  the  JjTnatiUa  without  putting  her  under  the  flag  of  another 
Country. 

Mr.  EowE.  If  you  had  her  under  the  Norwegian  flag  how  many 
^en  would  she  require? 

Capt.  Blaine.  One  master,  possibly  tw^o  mates — maybe  one — six 
^amen,  one  chief  engineer,  and  another  engineer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  speaking  now  under  the  requirements  of 
^he  seamen's  bill? 
Capt.  Blaine.  The  seamen's  bill  has  no  reference  to  this,  sir. 
Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  w^ithout  regard  to  the  seamen's  bill? 
Capt.  Blaine.  Without  regard  to  the  seamen's  bill. 
Mr.  Hardy.  But  simply  that  our  inspection  service  has  required 
^ore  men  than  other  countries? 
Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  believe,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  make  no 
^quirements  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  crew? 

Capt.  Blaine.  If  we  are  going  to  compete  with  the  other  man  we 
have  to  carry  the  same  crew  as  the  other  man. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Your  position  is,  then,  that  we  ought,  to  enable  u 
to  compete,  to  leave  the  shipowner  to  do  just  as  he  pleases  about  th 
number  of  his  crew,  in  order  that  he  may  make  them  as  few  as  an 
other  competitor? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Oh,  no;  I  believe  in  stating  what  men,  but  I  woul 
not  be  radical  with  the  shipowner  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  whenever  we  make  a  requirement  you  object  o 
the  ground  that  it  would  prevent  competition  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  would  make  my  requirements  conunercial. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  want  to  clothe  somebody  with  a  discretion 

Capt.  Blaine.  Somebody  with  a  commercial  mind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  only  thing  is  you  would  like  to  determine  th 
commercial  mind? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Sir? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  only  thing  is  you  would  like  to  have  a  commercial 
minded  man  clothed  with  this  discretion  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  would  rather  see  a  commission  than  a  discretioi 
in  one  person. 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  that  case  you  have  cited,  do  I  understand,  the 
requirement  for  a  smaller  ship  was  much  more  exacting  than  for  a 
larger  ship  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  yet,  under  our  inspection  service,  if  the  inspector 
makes  a  requirement  that  is  appealable  to  the  supervising  inspector 
of  the  district,  and  after  that  to  one  man — ^the  supervising  inspector 

feneral ;  so  you  have  under  existing  law  the  one  man  at  the  heaa  of  it 
s  not  that  true? 

Capt.  Blaine.  There  is  one  man.  I  say  there  should  not  be  th< 
one  man. 

Mr.  Hardy.  WelL  we  have  just  one  man  now. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  He  objects  to  that. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  say  that  has  been  appealed  clear  through  to  tb 
supervising  inspector  general  and  sustained. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  captain  of  the  ship  should  stan' 
watch  with  the  mates?    You  do  not  think  that,  do  you  f 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  master  of  an  ocean-going  ship  should  stan< 
watch  and  watch? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  or  to  stand  watch  at  all? 

Capt.  Blaine.  On  the  ocean-going  ship? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Blaine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  requirement  unreasonable 
do  vou? 

Capt.  Blaine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  mates  ought  to  stand  watch  am 
watch  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Coastwise,  where  they  have  short  runs,  watch  am 
watch.  Offshore,  I  will  say  runs  over  400  miles,  they  ought  to  hav 
three  watches.  I  have  been  a  mate  and  a  sailor,  too,  and  I  appreciat 
what  it  means,  and  I  think  in  the  interest  of  safety  there  mould  b 
three  watches. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  there  ought  to  be  three  mates  on  tb 
vessel. 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes.  sir. 
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The  Chaisman.  Very  well.  Then  let  us  take  the  engine  room. 
Toa  say  there  ought  to  be  a  chief  engineer  and  an  assistant  engineer. 
Ought  there  to  be  more  on  any  ship  f 

Capt  Blaine.  Yes,  sir;  but  licensed  engineers  jire  not  necessary. 
An  engineer  is  a  mechanic,  with  all  due  respect  to  Capt  McAllister. 
And  you  can  take  a  thorough  mechanic  out  of  a  machine  shop,  as  they 
do  in  Great  Britain  and  Norway. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  think  there  should  be  in  the 
engine  room? 

Capt  Blaine.  On  a  freight  steamer,  say  one  of  8,000  tons,  the  two 
eertincated  engineers  have  proven  suflGicient  and  safe  in  Great  Britein 
for  many  years. 

The  Chaibman.  They  ought  to  stand  on  watches,  ought  they  not  t 

Capt.  Blaine.  There  ought  to  be  somebody  on  watch. 

The  Chairman.  Should  either  the  chief  engineer  or  assistant  engi- 
neer be  on  watch  idl  the  time,  or  would  you  leave  it  with  the  me- 
chanic to  run  the  ship? 

Capt  Blaine.  They  are  mechanics,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  no  difference  between  the  engi- 
neer and  a  mechanic?, 

Capt.  Blaine  The  one  has  a  certificate  that  strengthens  his  posi- 
tion; that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Should  one  of  these  certificated  men  be  on  watch 
all  the  time? 

Capt.  Blaine.  If  a  man  is  a  thorough  mechanic  and  has  the 
ability,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  stand  watch. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  has  tike  ability  and  skill,  why  should  he  not 
be  certificated  as  such  ? 

Capt  Blaine.  They  do  issue  a  certificate  in  these  other  countries. 
\    Let  him  be  certiiBcated  and  put  on  a  par  with  the  other  countrgr,  but 
I  would  not  carry  more  than  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  him,  if  he  has  to  be 
there,  he  has  to  be  paid,  does  he  not?  That  does  not  diminish  the 
cost? 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  pay  is  different  when  the  man  his  a  certificate. 

The  Chairman.  There  should  be  three  men,  should  there  not,  in 
fhe  engine  room? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  won't  say  three  licensed  men. 

The  Chairman.  Three  men? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Three  men. 

The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  be  skilled  men? 

Capt.  Blaine.  On  voyages  over  400  miles. 

The  Chairman.  And  skilled  men;  is  not  that  true?  In  other 
words,  the  man  on  the  watch  ought  to  be  a  skilled  man,  and  he  ought 
to  understand  his  duty  and  know  how  to  take  care  of  every  duty  in 
the  engine  room,  ought  he  not,  whether  he  has  a  certificate  or  not? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  said  that  a  man  could  be  taken  from  a  machine 
shop  and  made  an  enffineer  on  a  ship. 

Capt-  Blaine.  In  Great  Britain  they  do.  I  have  been  before  the 
mast  on  an  English  ship,  although  American  bom,  and  they  have 
two  certificated  engineers — a  chief  and  a  second.  Then  they  take 
men  out  of  the  shop  and  call  them  the  third  and  the  fourth.  They 
have  served  there  lour  years. 

32910—16 39 
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And  then  another  thing  where  we  have  a  hardship:  In  Great 
Britain  a.inan  can  be  certificated  before  he  is  21,  but  not  so  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  take  this  proposition  of  the  engineers,^  and  yoi 
take  a  man  out  of  a  machine  sli(ip  and  put  him  in  the  engine  room 
how  much  oil  or  coal  would  he  waste  if  he  did  not  understand  ho^\ 
to  handle  it?  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  economical  propositior. 
for  the  owner? 

Capt.  Blaink.  The  man  direct  from  the  machine  shop? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes. 

Capt.  Blaine.  He  would  be  a  better  man  than  what  is  known  as 
the  shovel  engineer. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  begging  the  question  entirely.  The  shove) 
engineer — that  is  begging  the  (luesticn.  But  if  you  were  to  take  a 
man  out  of  a  machine  shop  and  ])ut  him  down  m  the  engine  room 
could  he  run  that  ship  economically  and  safely  for  the  company? 

Capt.  Blaine.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  he  can,  sir. 

Mr.  CuitRY.  Where  has  it  been  demonstrated,  I  would  like  to  know? 

Capt.  Blaine.  In  the  foreign  vessels. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  would  like  to  know  some  forei^  vessel.    It  takes  « 
man  from  10  to  15  years  to  work  up  to  chief  engineer  in  this  country 
They  go  in  there  and  work  up  from  a  small  pay  into  the  business 
A  man  has  to  have  a  pretty  good  education  blefore  he  can  pass  th 
examination,  and  has  to  understand  algebra  and  mathematics. 

Capt.  Blaine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CxTRRY.  Yes,  he  does. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  have  been  a  mate. 

Mr.  Curry.  Before  you  get  to  be  chief  engineer  you  have  got  tc 
understand  how  to  figure  out  everything  in  the  boiler  and  every 
thing  in  the  engine  room  and,  and  the  engineer  has  to  know  how  it 
liandTe  coal  and  he  has  to  know  how  to  handle  oil  and  how  to  use  it 
And  you  take  a  man  out  of  a  machine  shop  and  put  him  in  front 
of  an  engine  and  how  much  coal  will  he  waste  and  how  much  oi! 
will  he  waste,  and  do  you  think  it  would  be  as  safe  for  the  ownei 
of  the  property  to  have  an  unskilled  man  thei-e  as  it  would  be  tc 
have  a  man  of  skill?  I  should  think  an  owner  taking  a  man  out  of  a 
machine  shop  and  putting  him  in  an  engine  room  would  be  playing 
hookev  from  an  insane  asvlum. 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  man  out  of  the  machine  shop  is  more  than  a 
luechanic;  he  has  been  on  ships  time  and  time  again  in  the  coura 
of  training.  That  is  what  you  would  have  to  do  if  you  put  us  or 
a  par  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  are  taking  a  man  from  the  machine  shop  that 
is  a  trained  engineer  on  the  ocean.    That  is  not  what  you  said. 

Capt.  Blaine.  He  is  a  trained  marine  mechanic. 

Mr.  Rodenberg.  Capt.  Blaine  does  not  say  this  mechanic  shall  tak< 
full  charge;  he  says  there  ought  to  be  two  certificated  engineers  oi 
board  ship. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  he  was  unfortunate  in  not  saying  exactly  wha 
he  meant. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  just  like  to  refer  Capt.  Blaine  to  pages  17: 
and  170  in  this  law  which  gives  our  measurements  precisely  the  sam* 
as  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  two  differences — Great  Britain  in 
(.'hides  the  deck  load  .space  and  we  do  not  in  the  certificate  of  tonnage 
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md  Great  Britain  deducts  120  feet  only  on  old  vessels  and  we 
deduct  72  cubic  feet  of  crew  space,  that  being  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  no  more  than  72  cubic  feet  of  space  is  allowed  for  crew  space 
in  our  law,  while  120  feet  is  allowed  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  discrimination  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Hardt.  That  ^ves  us  a  little  more  tonnage  and  a  little  less 
crew  space,  and  their  law  gives  a  little  less  tonnage  and  a  little  mor6 
crew  space,  but  we  deduct  more  for  the  deck  load. 

(The  bill  offered  by  Capt  Blaine  is  as  follows:) 

[Proposed  biU  for  recDlating  and  administering  the  functions  now  performed  by  thi 
steamboat-inspection  service  and  the  bureau  of  navigation,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
commerce  and  safety  of  life  at  sea.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  iM>iiimi8Sion  is  hereby  created 
and  established,  to-be  known  as  the  Merchant  Marine  Service  Commission^ 
which  shall  be  composed  at  five  commissioners,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  tbA 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

At  least  one  member  of  the  commission  shall  be  appointed  ftrom  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  States,  at  least  one  ftrom  the  Pacific  seaboard  States,  at  least  one  from 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes,  at  least  one  from  an  inland  port,  and 
at  least  one  from  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Not  more  than 

•  three  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  from  the  same  political  party* 
Said  commissioners  shall  not  be  actively  engaged  in  any  other  bnslneflSi 

vocation,  or  employment  during  their  tenure  of  oifflce. 

The  commissioners  first  api)ointed  by  this  Act  shall  continue  in  ofAce  f6r 
the  terms  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  peven  years,  respectively,  ftx)m  the  first 
tJay  of  June,  1916,  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  President  Their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years,  except  that  any  person 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  com* 
mi^Iooer  whom  he  shall  succeed. 

Tile  commlissioner  first  api>olnted  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  thereafter 
his  successor,  shall  have  had  practical  experience  at  sea  within  the  last  ten 
yeiirs  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  more  as  a  licensed  shipmaj»ter  of  an  ocean* 
Kolng  steam  passenger  and  freight  vessel.  The  commissioner  first  appointed 
^or  the  term  of  four  years,  and  thereafter  his  successor,  shall  have  had  ex» 
iJerlence  in  the  practical  or)eration  of  shipping,  and  shall  have  been  employed 
^'ithln  the  last  ten  years  for  a  i>erlod  of  a  year  or  more  In  the  capacity  of 

*  superintendent  or  manager  of  a  firm,  or  firms,  engaged  In  the  ocean  carrying 

trade,  witli  a  fieet  of  more  than  three  ocean  vessels.    The  commissioner  first 

appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  thereafter  his  successor,  shall  be 

on  exjierienced  marine  engineer  and  shall  have  had  within  the  last  ten  years 

at  least  one  year's  experience  as  chief  engineer  of  an  ocean-golg  passenger  and 

frelprht  ves5?el.     The  commissioner  first  appointed  for  the  term  of  six  yeartH 

flnU  thereafter  his  successor,  shall  be  a  naval  architect,  who  shall  also  be 

«perienced  In  marine  engineering  and  shall  have  been  so  employed  within  the 

bist  ten  years  for  a  j)erlod  of  at  least  three  years  in  a  recognized  shipbuilding 

plant.     The  commissioner  first  appointed  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and 

thereafter  his  successor,  shall  be  learned  In  the  maritime  law  and  shall  be  the 

chairman  of  the  commission. 

Any  commissioner  may  be  removed  by  the  Presldeqt  for  inefficiency,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

No  vacancy  In  the  commission  shall  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  com* 
missloners  to  exercise  the  right  of  all  of  the  jwwers  of  the  commission. 

During  a  vacancy  of  chairman  the  remaining  commissioners  may  select  one 
of  their  number  to  act  as  chairman  pro  tempore  until  a  new  commissioner  to 
act  as  chairman  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified.  Three  members  of  the  com' 
mission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the  majority  vote  of  all  the  commlS' 
sioners  then  qualified  to  act  shall  control. 

The  commission  shall  have  a  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

Either  of  the  members  of  the  commission  may  administer  oaths  and  afilrma' 
tions  and  sign  subpoenas. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  commission  shall  have  power  to  require,  bf 
8ubp<rna.  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  all 
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' k^.  p:i(MT*;.  and  iltN;iiiiu>iit>.  rt'l.iriiiL' tn  any  iiuittiT  iiuticr  inv(Miu':itiitii.  :it  any 

•  ie>iL'n:iriil  pla't*  nf  lif-arin;:.  ni)t\  may  iiivi»kt'  the  aid  of  any  «.i>urt  nf  rlie  rnitet} 
StJitfs  in  nipiiriiiL'  th*'  atri-nilanc-*-  and  ti'sthnony  of  \vitnfss«»?i.  and  rh**  jmnhif- 

rion  of  !»o«iU<.  papnrs,  and  dtM^-inii«*nts.  and  any  failim*  to  olM-y  tl Pl*»r  'if  rhf 

«Miirt  nt:i\  In-  puin>}i»*(l  liy  sm-li  rnurt  as  contiMniit  thereof. 

Thar  sai'I  r'lnninission  shall  forniiiiate  and  prescrilv  ndos  and  n';:iilation< 
jfriv«-rninL'  tin*  n»nstrii«*tion.  ;:ro<s  am]  net  tonna^re  moasuronient.  shippins:  of 
(TOWS.  e<piipmi.Mit.  insiKM'tiiHi.  Ih-eu^inL'.  enrnlhaent  :inil  iv;ristry.  oiienitioii  and 
Davi^'ation  nf  v(»<sels  of  ih«»  I'nited  SrateN  nf  whatever  chis.«».  kind,  size,  or 
motive  power. 

The  enmniissiiin  sliall  lake  over  the  funetion^  of  ihe  SteanilN»at-Ins|»ei'tit»n 
Servjrt*  and  the  Jlureaii  of  NaviL'ation.  till  all  va('aneu>s  ttiat  may  «Ki'iir  in  sahl 
M<«rvl<^**»s,  and  review  all  niM»stions  pass<><l  on  liy  the  Im-a!  or  supervising:  Iii- 
^fKH'tors,  when  an  apiH'al  is  taken  t«»  the  f<immission  by  the  parti*»s  In  interest : 
ihe  ei»mniissi<iii  shall  al<o  fnrmulate  rules  fiir  tixin;:  the  fret»lH»ard  of  all  ves.«^»ls 
uf  I  lie  rnit*»ii  States,  under  load  conditions,  for  summer  ami  winter  s*»rvice. 
with  nMMlifieations  to  meet  the  rerpiirements  of  different  trades,  and  for  freight 
and  passenu'er  s«Tvi«-«\  an<i  in  e<^mn»»<'tion  with  frei»lH>ard  the  question  of  ndcniuate 
transversa'  and  other  subdivision :  the  stability  curves  of  all  shii^s  carry inp 
pass(>n:rers  shall  also  be  examine<I  by  the  conunission :  said  coninjission  shall 
administer  the  laws  ^'overnin^  the  licensing  and  the  rijrhts  and  duties  of  all 
ofTinTs  of  vi»sse]s  of  the  rnite<l  States  ami  shall  administer  the  laws  ;^>ver^iDfr 
the  rl;;hts  and  duties  and  qualitlcations  of  seamen,  and  shall  formulate  and 
prescribe  ruU»s  ami  retrulations  pivernin;:  the  shipping  and  water-lxirne  com- 
merce of  the  I'niteii  States,  which  rules  and  n^^ulations  shall  become  effective 
whenever  promulpit(*d  by  the  President  by  pr«K'lamation  thereof;  such  rules 
and  rejrulatloiis  may  be  reiK'aleil.  chan^reil,  miHlifie<l.  or  »mende<l  by  the  iimi- 
mission  or  by  pn»nnilpitinK  art  <»f  the  Tresident,  and  all  acts  of  law  Inconsistent 
with  or  incompatible  with  the  .-luthority  hereby  criven  sahl  c<immlssion  an- 
rep<»ahNi  by  this  act. 

The  c<)mmission  shall  make  eareful  <i>niparis«in  lx*tween  the  navipithm  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  other  maritime  ci»untrii»s  t«»  ascertain  if,  as  rejninls 
statutory  re;:ulations,  AnnM-ican  shippinsr  carries  any  burdens  that  the  shipping: 
of  other  nations  are  fnM*  from,  and  also  to  determine  the  difference*  in  the  o^st 
of  cfjnstnietion  of  vessels  In  the  I'nitetl  States  and  the  cost  of  i^mstructbm  of 
vessels  in  other  nuiritime  (countries,  and  if  it  is  found  that  American  slilpplnp 
does  carry  burdens  that  other  nations  are  fn»e  fnmi  the  ciunmlssion  is  lierelw 
(?iven  the  power,  and  it  Is  the  intent  of  this  act  that  the  commission  shall  take 
the  neces.sary  steps,  to  remove  such  burdens  from  American  shipping;. 

That  the  salaries  of  the  commis.<1i»ners  shall  l>e  $10,0(X)  per  annum  for  each 
i-onnnlssloner,  ])ayable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Judges  of  the  t^nirts  of  the 
Unlte<l  States. 

That  the  conmilssion  is  authorlzcnl  and  em|>owered  to  appoint  a  secretary,  to 
kierve  at  the  pleasin*e  of  the  ccmimission.  at  a  salary  of  ^.l.oliK)  iH»r  annum,  ami  t'» 
enpi^e  such  other  employet>s  and  assistants  as  it  may  detMn  a<]visjdde,  whi»se 
terms  of  emi)loyment  of  service  shall  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  cfminiisslon  an<l 
whose  salaries  or  wajres  or  comix*nsatii»n  shall  be  tixe^l  by  the  commission,  with 
the  api:)roval  of  the  President. 

Until  (»therwisc  provitled  by  law,  the  commission  may  hire  suitable  oflh^^s  Tir 
Its  use  and  shall  have  authority  to  pnwure  all  neivssary  ofHce  supplies. 

\Vitness<\s  sanuntuuHl  before  the  commission  shall  lie  paid  the  same  fiv  ainl 
mileap'  thai  are  paid  witness<»s  in  the  courts  of  the  I'nitinl  States. 

All  of  the  expenses  of  the  connni.ssion,  including  all  necessary  exiKMises  fi»r 
transportation  in<*urred  by  the  commissi! mers  or  by  their  emj^loyees  under  their 
iirders.  in  making'  any  investijraiion  or  uiM>n  ofl'icial  business  In  any  other  place> 
than  the  city  of  Washin.mon,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  iii»on  the  pri>sentati<ni 
•if  ItemiziMl  voiiehers  therefor  approvinl  by  the  eliairnmn  of  the  oinimlsshm. 

On  or  befiire  the  first  day  of  I>e<vmber  in  ea<'h  year  the  commission  shall 
inake  a  F.'pori  to  (>»nj;ress,  which  rep«»rt  shall  also  c«»niain  Its  flndincs  and 
reconnnendaUons. 

That  the  rinnmisshin  shall  have  iV.ll  power  and  authority  to  do  all  acts  and 
to  ineur  all  ob]i;;ations  ne«vssary  tt»  the  carrying:  into  effect  of  the  letter  auil 
spirit  of  this  act,  and  all  laws  to  Ihe  '-ontrary  are  hereby  repented,  and  the 
bureaus  now  known  as  the  Sfeaniboar-Inspection  Servlcv  ami  the  Hun*au  oi 
Navijration  are  aboIisluNl  as  sui*h  with  the  api^intment  of  the  coiiiml.*<i«iorKT^ 
nameil,  who  shall  iK^rform  the  lunctinns  of  said  bureaus  and  who  shall  lakf 
over  all  funds  ajiproprbittNl  fi»r  saiil  bureaus  and,  throu;rh  consftlldatlon  of  ihv 
fiinetioiK  of  those  biireau^,  :idiiiiiii*<t»'r  th»»  same. 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  ]t£.  BEBNABD  N.  BAKEB,  905  GALVEBT 

BTTILDINO,  BALTIMOBE,  MD. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  believe  you  gentlemen  have  before  you  one  of  tlie 
most  important,  not  only  national,  but  international,  questions  to 
consider  that  has  ever  come  before  Congress,  and  that  you  will  give 
it  that  wise,  prudent,  careful  thought  and  consideration  in  reaching 
your  conclusions  which  I  know  you  are  able  to  do,  entirely  inde* 
pendent  of  what  may  be  for  the  personal,  political,  or  individual 
interest  of  anyone,  but  only  for  the  best  interest  of  our  whole 
country.     You  can  bring  to  pass  what  is  more  important,  in  my 
opinion,  than  any  question  to-day  under  consideration,  and  that  is 
the  possibility  of  a  federation  of  the  nations  of  the  w^orld  (particu- 
larly on  account  of  the  disastrous  war  now  raging  in 'Europe)   a 
means  of  insuring  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  through  the  plac* 
ing  of  our  own  country  in  the  position  it  always  should  occupy  in 
the  control  of  its  own  water-borne  foreign  commerce,  under  its  own 
flag,  and  this  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  development  of 
a  powerful  and  efficient  naval  force  and  equipment,  all  of  which  is 
closely  and  intimately  interrelated  with  the  merchant  marine.     In 
this  the  board  you  propose  to  form  could  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  relations  with  foreign  countries  in  the  control  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world  a  power  that  could  isolate  any  proposing  belligerent 
nations  and  force  them  to  go  to  a  court  of  arbitral  justice;  and  fur- 
ther than  this,  you  could  make  effective  the  decrees  of  such  a  court, 
because  it  is  the  only  way  that  power  could  be  given  to  such  a  court 
of  enforcing  its  decrees. 

For  more  than  30  vears — and  mv  recollection  is  that  I  came  be- 
fore  a  committee  of  Congress  first  some  35  years  ago — I  was  actively 
interested  in  the  steamship  business  and  always  owned  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  company  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  presi- 
dent, so  was  absolutely  free  to  carry  out  my  own  policies. 

Being  an  American,  and,  T  hope,  a  loyal  one,  I  always  tried  to  be 
loyal  to  my  company;  to  put  our  ship  under  the  American  flag  was 
impossible.     We  could  not  operate  them  as  economically.     We  could 
not  find  the  men  to  man  them ;  it  was  impossible.     I  think  the  first 
ship  we  built  was  in  1880,  the  steamship  Maryland,     For  years  we 
paid  large  dividends.     We  were  able  during  the  long  continuance  of 
that  company  to  be  of  some  assistance  in  the  development  of  our 
commerce. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  your  company? 
Mr.  Baker.  The  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  (Ltd.). 
The  Chairman.  Where  was  this  ship  built? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  ship  was  built  by  William  Gray  &  Co..  of  West 
Hartlepool,  England. 
Mr.  RowE.  Imder  what  fla^  were  you  running? 
Mr.  Baker.  Under  the  British  flag.     Many  times  I  was  before  the 
different  committees  here  and  the  committees  of  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land, and  many  questions  came  up.     One  of  the  important  questions 
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that  came  up  away  hack  in  the  eighties  was  the  right  of  an  American 
to  own  a  ship  under  the  British  flag.  Their  custom,  until  a  recent 
hiw  was  ])assed  proliibiting  an  American  under  any  circumstances 
from  owning  a  share  of  stock  in  the  Cunard  Co.,  had  been  to  allow 
a  vessel  freedom  of  ownership.  If  I  rememoer  rightly,  a  bill  was 
introduced  by  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Hull,  encouraged  bv  Tx)rd  Fur- 
liess,  to  prohibit  the  ownership  of  ships  under  the  British  flag  by  any 
other  nationality  than  English,  but  fortunately  we  were  able  to  pre- 
N'ent  the  passage  of  this  measure.  The  only  condition,  then,  of  tlie 
ownership  of  a  vessel  under  the  British  flag  it  was  necessary  to  have 
what  is  known  as  a  ship's  husband,  a  resident  of  Kngland  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws.  He  is  compelled  to  register  a  record 
of  his  ownership  at  what  is  known  r.s  Somerset  House.  someAvhat 
similar  to  our  customhouse.  The  English  Government,  recogniz- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  class  of  ships  we  were  building,  of  service 
to  them,  were  willing  to  grant  us  what  is  known  as  an  admiralty  sub- 
vention, ])rovided  we  would  give  certain  strengthening  to  the  ships 
in  construction  so  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  guns,  if  necessary, 
and  also  maintaining  certain  between-deck  spaces  to  enable  them  to 
use  them  as  transports  in  the  carrying  of  troops,  and  especially 
cavalry,  with  certain  between-deck  spaces  that  could  be  used  for  the 
carriage  of  horses. 

In  addition  to  this  the  best  assistance  given  was  in  their  system  of  fl 
training  of  a  naval  reserve  and  the  giving  to  officers  and  men  on  our 
ships  a  right  to  join  the  naval  reserve  of  England,  with  certain  fixec^ 
allowances  per  month.    Embodied  in  this  bill  is  a  somewhat  similar*^ 
provision  to  that  of  England,  which  is  most  valuable  and  will  resulC^ 
m  training  many  of  the  young  men  now  seeking  employment  in  oui — 
overcrowded  cities  as  a  naval  reserve,  giving  them  wonclerful  oppor-^  -' 
tunities  for  development  in  all  the  science  of  navigation,  electricity.  — • 
and  efficient  engineers,  and  everything  connected  with  the  present 
operation  of  a  modern  steamship,  besides  giving  them  a  broad  view 
of  life  by  the  opportunities  of  seeing  the  world:  and  also  give  to  our 
country  a  navy  reserve  in  time  of  need,  a  large  body  of  trained  men 
in  constant  employment  that  will  be  loyal  Americans  in  case  of  need 
for  our  Navy.    I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  present  bill. 

Now  this  country  to-day  practically  has  no  merchant  marine- 
little  or  none.  We  won't  go  into  that.  I  could  tell  you  gentlemen 
all  about  it,  but  it  wouldtire  vou:  it  has  been  mv  studv  for  40  vears. 
We  have  no  merchant  marine.  If  we  make  a  beginning  of  some 
kind,  which  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  each  session  of  Congress, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  develop  into  the  most  important  interest 
of  our  country,  not  only  in  the  development  of  commerce,  in  which 
there  have  come  to  us  the  greatest  opportunities  of  any  nation  in 
the  world,  but  also  providing  an  auxiliary  for  our  Navy.  Gentlemen, 
other  countries  are  waiting  for  us.  I  could  bring  you  up  case  after 
case,  and  one  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Argentine  Republic  to-day. 
The  Engli>h  people,  prior  to  this  war  were  preparing  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  actually  had  sotten  a  refusal  on  500.000  acres  of 
coal  land  in  the  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields,  and  it  was 
all  tied  up  with  options  of  the  property,  and  they  had  planned  to 
build  the  ships  and  had  made  their  arrangements  with  the  Argentine 
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government  to  furnish  their  coal  supply,  because  the  United  States 
io-day  in  their  coal  development  can  furnish  coal  to  Argentina  at 
Less  than  England  will  ever  be  able  to  do  again,  brought  about  purely 
by  natural  conditions,  in  the  difference  in  the  depths  of  their  pits 
Md  cost  of  mining.  AH  the  ships  were  designed,  and  even  the  plans 
of  all  the  ships  and  the  cost  of  operations  worked  out  by  one  of  the 
largest  firms  in  England,  Sir  Whitworth  Armstrong  Co.,  and  the 
Cambria  Coal  Combine,  which  controls  nearlj  all  the  coal  sent  to 
Argentina.  Now,  I  can  go  into  all  the  details,  but  it  would  take 
too  much  time. 

Conditions  exist  to-day  that  we  could  deliver,  and  make  a  very 
landsome  profit,  to  the  Argentine  Republic  their  entire  coal  supply 
iid  save  to  the  industries  of  that  country  over  $5,000,000  a  year,  and 
^e  are  perfectly  powerless  to  do  it.  From  a  talk  with  Ambassador 
faon,  1  am  sure  they  would  cooperate  with  us.  And  only  to-day. 
oming  down  on  the  train  from  Baltimore,  I  read  in  the  N'ew  York 
^imes  an  article  from  London,  by  special  cable,  entitled,  "  Fears  coal 
ompetition."    Shall  I  read  it  to  you,  it  is  short? 

The  Chairman.  Read  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  just  the  exact  condition  which  I  remember  existed 
lany  years  ago.  At  a  very  interesting  dinner  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Cnowles,  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Lord  Landsdowne 
.'as  present.  He  said,  "Mr.  Baker,  your  country  has  the  greatest 
uture  before  it  of  any  nation  in  the  w^orld,  in  the  question  of  coal 
lone,  to  supply  the  sources  of  power."  In  addition  to  this  we  have 
ontrol  of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  total  oil  and  water  power.  Of 
ourse,  all  of  our  electrical  development  of  power  to-day  is  more  or 
iss  local,  but  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  TFTow  many  tons  of  coal  does  Argentina  use? 

Mr.  Baker.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  about  5,000,000  tons  a 
ear,  almost  entirely  from  England.  I  will  just  read  this  article-r- 
ut, first,  Lord  Lansdowne  stated  further,  at  that  dinner — I  remem- 
er  it  very  well — "  that  every  day  they  must  remember  coal  was  eost- 
ig  them  a  little  bit  more  and  every  day  in  the  United  States  coal  is 
osting  to  produce  a  little  bit  less;  that  they  were  going  deeper  and 
eeper  with  their  pits,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  bring  about  new 
cononiic  conditions  which  will  place  your  country  in  advance  of 
very  nation  in  the  world." 

EARS     COAL     COMPETITION — COSTS     IKSS     TO     MINK     HERE    THAN     IN     IIBITAIN,     LORD 

RIIONDDA   SAYS. 

[Special  cnblo  to  The  Now  York  Times.] 

London,  Tuesday,  February  29. 

Lord  Hhoiidda,  who  is  better  known  in  tlie  United  States  as  D.  H.  Thomas, 
le  Welsh  coal  king,  made  some  notable  references  to  the  snbject  of  American 
)al  coiui)etition  in  the  conise  of  a  speech  in  London  this  afternoon.  He  said 
lat  when  the  Allies  luid  secnred  victory,  as  most  assuredly  they  woidd,  it  would 
?  the  competition  of  the  United  States,  and  not  of  Germany,  which  would  be 
kely  to  prove  most  keen. 

Indeed,  they  had  much  more  to  learn  from  Americans  than  from  Germany, 
id  bearing  in  mind  that  coal  was  the  chief  source  of  manufacturing  power  in 
le  United  States,  just  as  it  was  here,  he  viewed  with  some  anxiety  the  greatly 
uproved  position  occui»ied  hy  America  to-day  in  this  respect  relatively  to  our 
¥n. 
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A  ;:iMieratioii  ap)  the  cost  of  coal  prixluctltMi  in  the  United  States  was  higher 
ihsui  here,  hut  to-day  the  iiopltlon  was  oniiipU*tely  reversed.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  ton  of  run-of-t he-mine  Pocahontas  coal,  as  used  hy  tlie  Anicrlcau  Nnvy. 
a  coal  very  similar  in  chemical  analysis  to  our  Welsh  Adndmlty  coal,  and  put- 
tin^r  it  into  the  car  at  the  mine,  was  loss  than  one-third  of  the  cost  tcMluy  nf 
la'oducln^  a  ton  (if  unscreened  Welsh  coal  of  Admiralty  quality. 

The  English  Admiralty  have  a  very  high  standard  for  their  coal, 

veil  kiiov.'.  and  it  is  carefullv  analvzed. 

The  output  iier  man  in  the  hituminous  coal  fields  of  America  was  i*(insiiler- 
ahly  more  th;in  three  limes  the  output  per  man  in  Wales. 

And  tlie  American  miner  will  mine  twice  vs  much  coal,  ami  thev 
always  put  them  on  a  ton  basis,  as  your  man  in  Wales,  on  account 
of  the  (liiliculty  in  mining  there  and  tlie  depth  of  the  pits.  They 
always  call  them  "  pits'';  they  never  call  them  mines. 

This  was  due  mainly  to  easier  mining  conditions,  but  there  could  be  iiu  quen- 
tion  th.it  the  men  workeil  with  more  euerjry  in  most  industries  in  the  United 
States  and  (\nnad:i  than  they  did  in  this  country. 

The  reason  why — and  it  is  only  one  out  of  a  great  many  examples 
I  could  bring  up — I  brought  up  this  question  is  to  go  into  the  con- 
sideration of  this  piirticular  bill  Xo.  10500,  and  1  regard  the  most 
important  suggestion  or  recommendation  in  that  bill  the  appointment 
of  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  The  shipping  board. 

Mr.  Bakkr.  The  appointment  of  a  shipping  board.  You  speak  of 
commissioners  there,  I  think.  Judge.  With  regard  to  this,  this  is 
the  real  keynote  of  the  whole  question.  All  depends  upon  this.  And, 
after  all,  gentlemen,  you  always  must  trust  somebody;  we  have  to 
put  large  mterests  in  the  hands  of  able,  broad-minded  men.  Evert* 
thing,  even  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  could  not  be  carried 
on  to-day  if  theie  was  not  that  confidence  put  in  vou  centlemen  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  You  are  making  a  study  of  it,  and  you  are 
sending  and  getting  wherever  you  can  the  men  who  are  best  informed 
and  the  least  likely  to  be  biased,  as  well  as  those  who  have  direct 
personal  interests,  and  are  asking  them  to  help  you.  There  are  lots 
of  men  in  the  United  States  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  help  voii 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  But  it  is  difficult,  very  difficult,  to  get 
men  who  have  practical  knowledge  of  over-sea  transportation  Tvho 
are  not  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  some  paiticular  line 
When  I  say  that  I  mean  we  only  have  in  the  North  Atlantic  here, 
engaged  in  competitive  over-seas  traffic,  four  ships  that  I  know  of— 
the  American  Line  ships.  They  are  old  and  obsolete.  Our  company 
would  never  own  a  ship  after  it  was  20  years  old.  In  one  day  1  sold 
7  vessels  to  what  is  known  as  the  Italian  boneyard,  simply  to  be 
broken  up  and  used  as  iron  in  Italy,  because  Italv  produces  no  iron, 
just  on  account  of  their  age.  The  improvement  in  construction  and 
economical  methods  adapted  to  navigation  and  the  economical  work- 
ing of  a  ship  change  so  rapidly  that  after  20  years  a  ship  is  obsolete 
as  a  money  earner. 

Now,  those  four  American  ships  are  represented  by  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  finest  young  men  in  the  United  States — ^Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Frank- 
lin, who  came  to  mv  office  when  a  bov«  I  think,  of  17 — ^and  was  with  mc 
for  many  years,  and  to-day  he  has  made  a  wonderful  success  under  most 
trying  circumstances  in  the  management  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Rlarine.    More  than  80  per  cent  of  their  tonnage  is  under  the  Briti^ 
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lag,  and  it  has  a  British  president.  Our  own  American  company  to- 
lay,  due  to  the  conditions  before  the  war,  unfortunately  is  in  the  hands 
)f  a  receiver,  but  it  is  still  a  very  valuable  propert]^,  and  since  the  war 
las  developed  tremendous  earnings.  Now,  he  is  an  American^  a 
oyal  American,  and  one  of  the  finest  men  I  know  of ^  and  could  give 
jTou  better  advice  than  anvbody  else  I  know  of,  but  his  interests  must 
3e  with  England.  And  there  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  of  that 
land  who  have  the  practical  knowledge  in  th^  United  States  who  are 
aot  connected  with  these  foreign  interests.  And  while  they  will  give 
you  an  answer  to  all  the  questions  you  ask,  and  the  best  advice  of 
which  they  are  capable,  it  is  human  nature  to  look  out  for  one's  self. 
And  you  can  not  blame  any  man  for  doing  that ;  it  is  simply  human 
nature. 

What  I  fear  more  in  the  bill,  while  I  am  on  that  question  of  the 
ccHnmissioners  or  the  board,  is  how  you  are  going  to  get  men  of  that 
breadth  of  view  and  experience  to  handle  a  que^ion  of  this  kind. 
You  found  them,  gentl^nen,  in  your  wonderful  work  on  the  Federal 
Beserve  Board.  I  can  remember  very  veil,  I  was  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Trust  Co.  at  that  time,  when  we  had  a  meeting  of  the 
bankers'  association  (I  think  it  was  in  Boston),  where  every  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  present  Federal  reserve  act  was,  I  think, 
almost  imanimously  condemned.  In  another  convention,  held  some- 
time after  the  passage  of  that  bill  in  St.  Louis,  nearly  every  pro- 
vision in  that  act  was  approved.  Now,  if  you  can  only  get  the  men, 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  you  are  going  to  have.  You  have 
provided  here  tor  the  President  to  select.  They  are  subject  to  con- 
finnation  bjr  the  Seriate,  which  surrounds  it  with  every  possible  safe- 
guard, I  tnink,  which  could  suggest  itself.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other.  But  there  is  going  to  be  tne  very  greatest  difficulty.  I  believe 
there  are  patriotic,  loyal  Americans,  like  Mr.  Paul  Warburg,  who 
ive  up  a  most  important  interest  to  go  on  the  Federal  Keserve 
oard,  and  manjr  or  the  others.  You  want  men,  each  one  of  them 
to  go  on  a  commission  of  this  kind,  not  for  any  particular  individual 
interest,  but  to  develop  the  best  interests  of  the  country  in  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  in  the  building  of  what  we  certainly 
ought  to  have,  a  merchant  marine. 

The  next  question — I  am  only  going  to  touch  on  it — has  been  the 
question  of  Government  operation.    Gentlemen,  just  make  up  your 
Jninds  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  Government  operation  if 
those  three  commissioners  manage  it  right.    As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
1  would  be  just  as  well  satisfied  if  you  would  leave  that  out  of  the 
l>ill.    But  I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  one  case  which  has 
come  to  me  where  it  might  be  very  desirable  and  the  Government 
might  do  more  to  start  a  steamship  serviiie  than  could  possibly  any 
private  individual  interest.    When  this  very  question  or  the  Argen- 
tina coal  supply  was  brought  up  there  was  in  England  a  combination 
known  as  the  Cambria  Coal  Combine — and  I  have  somewhere  among 
my  papers  the  names  of  the  men  constituting  the  combine.     For 
vears  they  have  controlled  all  the  coal  business  of  the  Argentine, 
iliey  were  the  men  who  came  over  here  and  found  this  condition 
i'xisting,  where  it  was  not  a  theory  but  a  fact  that  you  can  load  coal 
it  the  Virginia  Capes  or  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  deliver  it  down  in 
Argentina  and  bring  your  ships  back  in  ballast    at    much    less 
ban  the  cost  from  England.    Our  difficulty  in  the  Argentine   has 
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been  a  return  cargo ;  England  has  had  a  return  cargo.  The  Argen- 
tine is  supplying  the  same  class  of  merchandise  to  England  which 
we  are  sending  from  the  United  States.  Consequently  we  operate 
with  a  steamship  company  only  a  one-legged  trade.  They  figured 
it  very  carefully  that  they  could  bring  those  ships  back  in  ballast. 
But  tiie  most  important  part  of  it,  it  was  provided  that  those  ships 
were  to  be  built  and  facilities  provided  at  each  end  for  the  rapid 
discharging  and  loading,  or  loading  and  unloading.  We  have  all 
the  facilities  for  loading  at  the  rate  of  5,000  tons  a  day,  and  even 
more,  and  they  were  to  provide  the  facilities  for  unloading  in  the 
Argentines  whore  the  entire  success  of  the  matter  at  that  time  wouKl 
dej)en(l  upon  the  Argentine  Government  giving  them  the  control 
of  dock  facilities  and  to  provide  now  additional  facilities.  And  it 
went  so  far  that  in  the  Argentine  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced 
providing  for  an  appropriation,  as  1  remember  it,  of  a  large  bond 
issue  to  i)rovide  those  facilities.  These  ships  were  to  be  15,000  tons 
each ;  they  wore  to  unload  5,000  tons  a  day.  That  means  they  must 
keep  on  the  docks  in  Argentine  at  least  150,000  tons  of  coal. 

Mr.  IjOud.  They  can  unload  that  on  the  Lakes  in  less  than  one  day? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  know  they  can,  and  that  is  all  fine;  but  on  the  Lakes 
they  put  it  right  in  the  cars.  But  in  addition  to  that  you  have  to 
have  facilities  to  store  this  coal  and  to  make  distribution  of  it  all 
over  the  Argentine. 

Mr.  IjOud.  And  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  ore. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  but  the  coal  does  not  move  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  Loud.  I  bog  your  pardon;  but  they  unloaded  one  cargo  of 
9,000  tons  in  four  hours. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  I  have  been  very  moderate  in  my  suggestion  of 
5,000  tons  a  day.  That  meant  the  expenditure  of  a  lar^e  amount 
of  money  and  providing  facilities.  And  I  had  one  very  mteresting 
talk  with  the  ambassador,  and  he  said  they  were  very  anxious  to  do 
it  because  it  would  save  the  industries  there  all  over  the  Republic 
and  it  would  pay  them  to  do  it,  only  the  United  States  could  make 
such  an  arrangement  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Your  tonnage  is  very  large  for  Argentina.  I  think 
their  tonnage  is  about  2,500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Baker.    5,000,000. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Their  entire  purchases  during  1914  from  all  over 
the  world  were  only  3,421,526  tons.  I  have  the  figures  here,  and  in 
1915,  it  was  2,071,102  tons  for  nine  months. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  all — railways  and  all? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes.  Therefore  they  would  be  unable  to  save 
$5,000,000,  because  the  entire  purchases  in  1913  were  only  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  recollection  is  the  ambassador  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  not  confirmed  those  figures,  and  they  are  sub- 
ject to  correction.    However,  suppose  they  only  use  3.000,000. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  a  very  big  tonnage  anyway,  and  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  sell  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  RowE.  All  of  South  America  has  to  have  coal,  does  it  not' 

Mr.  Baker.  Nearly  all.  As  I  understand,  the  only  coal  in  South 
America  is  some  in  the  extreme  northwestern  section  of  the  Ar- 
gentine, and  some  in  Peru,  which  is  inaccessible  by  rail  now,  and 
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some  in  Columbia.   An  effort  was  made  there  at  one  time  to  develop 
them,  and  I  have  some  papers  about  that 
Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  not  very  good. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No;  it  is  very  poor  quality.    But  this  3,000,000  tons 

is  ten  times  as  much  coal  as  we  can  move  to-day.    The  ships  designed 

for  this  were  of  a  class  particularly  desirable  as  naval  auxiliaries, 

and  arrangements  could  be  made  for  coaling  our  ships  at  sea, 

which  I  have  taken  up  with  the  Navy,  and  they  say  it  is  most  de- 

drable.     And  I  believe  to-day  the  Argentine  Government  would 

make  this  expenditure  provided  they  had  the  assurance  of  getting  for 

all  time  a  re^lar  permanent  supply ;  otherwise  they  would  not  be 

willing  to  do  it..  They 'depend  now  on  England,  and  most  of  their 

interests  there  are  financed  by  England.    And  one  of  the  companies 

looked  into,  either  the  Northwestern  Railway  or  the  Western,  was 

controlled  by  Scotch  engineers. 

There,  I  believe,  would  be  an  opportunity  for  our  Government, 
possibly,  to  bring  about  such  arrangements  that  would  be  totally 
unpracticable  for  any  private  capital,  and  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment would  make  arrangements  for  the  proper  facilities,  because  it 
would  be  to  their  interest  and  would  certainly  be  to  our  interests. 
Undoubtedly,  England  and  the  English  people  realize  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  control  the  future  business.  I  understood,  in  the 
arrangement  in  financing  these  railways,  they  gave  the  preference 
for  coal  to  English  interests,  at  the  same  price ;  but  we  could  deliver 
there,  even  bringing  the  ships  back  in  ballast,  with  a  one-legged 
^de,  cheaper  than  they  could  to-day. 
Now,  as  to  our  navigation  laws,  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so 

'nnch  has  been  written 

Mr.  Curry.  Are  you  getting  off  of  that  subject  now? 
Mr.  Baker.  Unless  you  wish  to  ask  me  some  questions. 
Mr.  Curry.  You  were  talking  about  taking  coal  from  the  United 
States  and  coming  back  in  ballast? 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

I  Mr.  Curry.  Why  should  that  be  necessary?  Why  not  take  coal  to 
*  Argentine  and  load  at  Argentine  for  Europe,  and  then  take  a  load 
■     from  Europe  back  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  could  be  done,  undoubtedly,  but  I  am  taking  it 
i  Under  the  worst  conditions  possible — of  no  cargo  existing  at  those 
)     ports  which  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Curry.  There  would  be  a  grain  cargo  to  Europe? 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  to  Europe. 
\        Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  the  very  question  I  wanted  to  aslc — whether 
f     they  could  not  make  a  triangle,  going  from  here  to  the  Argentine 
^ith  coal,  and  from  the  Argentine  to  Europe  with  some  other  com- 
Uiodity,  and  back  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  with  imports 
from  Europe,  making  that  triangle? 
Mr.  Baker.  They  could. 

Mr.  Ed^ionds.  These  boats  could  not  be  fitted  as  refrigerator  boats, 
So  as  to  bring  meats  here,  could  they? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  could.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  meat  carried 

from  Australia  to  England  in  boats  of  the  same  speed. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Could  the  coal  boats  be  fixed  so  as  to  carry  meat? 

Mr.  Baker.   Yes.    We  have  had  coal  boats  fitted;  but  you  could 

^o(  mrry  a  full  cargo;  you  could  not  have  anything  more  than  a 
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comparatively  small  refrigerator  space.  But  when  you  take  out  of 
a  ship  of  15,000  tons  and  put  500  or  even  1,000  tons  of  refrigerated 
space  in  .it,  it  would  not  reduce  very  much  your  cargo-carrying 
capacitv. 

Mr.  fcnMONDs.  You  could  not  use  that  refrigerated  part  for  coal; 
you  would  have  to  keep  that  separate? 

Mr.  Hakek.  No;  j-ou  could  not  use  the  refrigerated  part  for  eojil. 
And,  generally,  for  refrigerated  beef  it  paj's,  on  account  of  the  high 
value  of  the  product,  to  carry  it  in  a  faster  ship  than  in  a  12-knot 
ship. 

Mr.  P2i)MOM>s.  The  misfortune  of  that  triangular  trip  Mr.  Hardy 
was  speaking  of  is  this:  That  we  carry  coaj  to  the  Argentine  and 
carry  grain  from  the  Argentine  to  Europe.  That  wiiuld  be  all  right, 
so  far.  But  coming  from  Europe  to  this  country  we  would  have  to 
carry  manufactured  products.  That  is  just  exactlv  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  away  trom.  We  are  trying  to  senJ  manufactured 
products  out  and  not  to  bring  them  in. 

Mr.  Hakdv.  T  jiless  we  are  going  to  import  something  into  this 
country  we  will  have  a  one-legged  trade  always. 

Mr.  Baker.  A  one-legged  trade  can  never  be  made  profitable,  Mr. 
Edmonds.  You  have  got  to  give  other  countries  a  fair  exchange  if 
you  expect  them  to  ccmtinue  to  buy  from  you.  If  you  <lo  not  you 
will  soon  exhaust  their  resources. 

Mr.  P^DMONDs.  We  have  j)ractically  a  one-legged  trade  with  Brazil 
to-day. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Because  the  English  boats  cai'ry  them  the  mnnu- 
factui'ed  goods  and  bring  coffee  ai;d  rubber  up  here  and  then  tike 
cargo  frc^m  hei-e  ovei*  to  I^ngland,  ijo  that  it  is  a  one-legged  trade  to     j 
the  United  States.  j 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  but  a  profitable  trade  to  the  steamships.  I 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes,  a  profitable  trade  for  the  steamsliips.  } 

ilr.  Ci'RRv.  Are  these  boats  you  have  in  mind  one-deck  boats.  ' 
single-deck  boats?  '  .  i 

ifr.  Baker.  Single-deck  beats.  \ 

^  Mr.  Curry.  Would  a  boat  of  that  kind  be  useful  in  trade  from    j 

England  to  the  T"^nited  States  to  bring  manufactured  goods?  | 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  very  much.  You  coidd  carry  so  much  in  those 
ships,  such  lai'ge  amounts  of  cargo,  that  you  would  never  get  them 
full.  ■ 

Mr.  IIadlev.  What  would  be  the  gro.ss  tonnage? 

ilr.  Baker.  The  gross  tonnage  would  l>e  al)out  12.000  tons,  carry-  : 
ing  about  15,000.  j 

Mr.  Loud.  Why  do  you  depart  from  the  ordinary  accepted  type  j 
of  the  auxiliary  collier  of  the  Xavy,  carrying  12,50(f)  tons  and  a  H-  ' 
knot  speed?  '  ! 

Mr.  Baker.  Only  at  a  less  speed  and  greater  carrying  capacity. 

Mr.  Loud.  Why  do  you  depart? 

Mr.  Baker.  Why  do  I  depart?  Becan.se  it  was  all  worked  out  on 
those  conditions  at  that  time  for  English  interests. 

Mr.  Loud.  You  desire  auxiliaries  to  coal  the  steamships?  I 

Mr.  Baker.  I  agree  with  you  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  would  be 
done  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RowE.  Can  they  be  operated  quite  as  economically? 
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Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  RowE.  ^  The  higher  the  speed  the  greater  the  cost  ? 
Mr.  Baker.  Very  much  greater,  and  tne  ratio  is  very  great. 
Mr.  Loud.  The  important  question  to  my  mind  in  loading  and  un- 
•adinjg  with  the  same  type  of  boat  is  that  you  can  provide  the 
Lcilities  for  loading  and  unloading  with  the  same  type  of  boat  very 
uch  better  than  dinerent  types  coming  to  the  dock. 
Mr.  Baker.  Undoubtedly.  And  there  you  are  coming  to  the  ques- 
on  that  it  would  only  pay  the  United  States  to  do  a  thing  of  that 
ind.    The  commercial  line,  going  into  it  simply  as  a  question  of 
rofit,  would  want  the  most  economical  boat  practicable  in  per-ton 
arrying  capacity  that  it  could  get  in  propulsion,  and  it  would 
iOt  go  above  12  knots  to-day.    Although  possibly  there  might  be  a 
;reat  saving  in  oil  engines  in  ships.    The  internal  combustion  engine 
s  yet  more  or  less  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Baker,  notwithstanding  my  friend  Edmond's  sug- 
jestion  that  we  do  not  want  to  import  anything  from  Europe,  as  a 
natter  of  fact  I  want  to  know  if  those  snips  would  be  capable  of 
-arrying  such  things  as  we  do  import  now  in  foreign  bottoms  from 
Surope  f 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  The  lower  class  of  commodities;  we  would  get 
.  good  deal  of  them.  Merchandise  of  high  value,  probably,  would  be 
ery  difficult  to  get,  except  at  a  reduced  rate,  as  against  the  regular 

bes.    However,  Judge  Hardy,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  on 

•Mr.  Edmonds.  Will  you  say  what  lower  class  commodities  come 
rom  Europe. 

Mr.  Baker.  Just  at  present  they  are  being 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  mean  in  ordinary  times. 

Mr.  Baker.  Take  cement  and  glassware.    We  are  producing  most 
F  our  cement  now.    A  very  large  article  of  export  was  china  and 
assware  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Pottery? 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  pottery. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  have  very  little  bulk  freight  now! 
Mr.  Baker.  Comparatively  little.  * 
Mr.  Edmonds.  I  mean  in  normal  times. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  What  are  going  to  be  the  conditions,  Mr.  Ed- 
londs,  after  this  war  is  over — I  think  it  is  a  very  unwise  man  who 
ould  predict.  I  would  not  like  to  predict  what  will  happen  to- 
lorrow. 

Mr.  Curry.  High  class  goods  could  not  be  imported  in  that  class 
f  ship  to  any  extent  ? 
Mr.  Baker.  A  little. 
Mr.  Curry.  But  not  very  well  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  You  could  provide  a  ship  of  that  kind  with  a 
rtain  number  of  bulkheads  and  strengthen  in  between  the  decks, 
it  it  would  make  a  little  more  cost  for  operating.  But  that  is 
actical  only  on  small  colliers  or  full  cargo  grain  boats  coming  the 
her  way.  I  do  not  think  yon  could  count  very  much  on  what  yon 
)uld  get  from  England. 

Mr.  Curry.  Could  a  single  deck  ship  be  used  as  a  transport? 
Mr.  Baker.  Not  at  all ;  only  as  a  supply  ship. 
Mr.  Curry.  Only  as  a  supply  ship  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  Yon  want  a  different  class  of  ship  for  a  trans- 
port. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  could  not  be  turned  into  naval  auxiliaries  excopt 
for  carrying  coal  and  oil  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.    That  is  what  we  want  to  build  very  badly. 

Mr.  Curry.  We  do  not  need  them  now,  hut  we  will  if  we  increase 
the  Xavy. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know.  However,  as  I  sav,  it  is  a  verv  unwise 
man  who  would  predict  what  will  happen  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  what  we  have  to  try  to  figure  out  and  we  want 
you  to  help  us. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  help  you  all  I  can  and  give  you  the  best  knowl- 
edge I  have,  from  the  result  of  long  exi)erience  and  great  study: 
and  I  want  ito  assure  you  gentlemen  I  have  no  personal  inteivst  to 
serve. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  have  the  sauie  interest  we  have — the  welfare  <»f 
the  American  ])oople. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Currv:  I  can  assure  vou  of  that. 

Another  thing  in  regard  to  Brazil.  I  will  just  touch  on  it  casually 
for  a  moment.  I  think  Mr.  Porch  was  here  from  New  Orleans  a 
few  years  ago,  as  some  of  you  gentlemen  will  remember,  and  told  "s 
how  they  got  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  pass  a  bill  in  the  legisla- 
ture exempting  from  taxation  everv  steamship  they  owned  or  con- 
trolled, running  from  any  point  in  Louisiana  to  any  foreign  port  It 
was  then  found  necessary  to  have  a  change  in  the  constitution  .of 
Louisiana  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  At  the  next  general  election 
thev  had  this  changed  so  as  to  establish  their  line.  Thev  then  estab- 
lislied  a  steamship  company.  They  naturally  expected  a  larfre 
amount  of  coffee  from  Brazil,  as  thev  wanted  to  direct  the  business 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  interior  points.  There  was  every 
natural  reason  why  it  could  be  done,  and  done  more  reasonably  and 
more  economically  than  bv  bringing  the  coffee  to  our  ea.st  coa?=t 
ports.  The  result  of  it  was,  after  loading  the  ships  that  they  hnd 
chartei'cd  with  full  cargoes  from  New  Orleans  to  Brazil,  they 
found  it  was  impossible  under  any  circumstances  to  get  a  pound  of 
coffee  for  return  freight. 

They  raised  two  or  three  hundred  thou.sand  dollars  in  New  Orlean? 
and  chartered  two  or  three  boats  and  started  out  the  first  ship  very 
successfully,  with  a  tremendous  cargo  and  a  tremendous  celebration 
in  New  Orleans  when  they  left  there.  They  got  down  to  Rio,  and 
they  kept  cabling,  but  thev  found  under  no  circumstances  conid 
they  get  a  pound  of  coffee;  it  did  not  make  any  difference  what  rate 
they  made.  And  there,  again,  is  where  our  Government,  through 
the  State  Department,  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  commercial  service  to  their  ports.  The  question  of  the 
transportation  of  that  coffee  is  entirely  in  the  control  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Ciovemment,  and,  as  I  understand,  they  have  even  issued  bonds 
against  the  value  of  this  coffee  in  storage. 

Mr.  IjOud.  Against  the  shipping  combine? 

Hr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  at  that  point,  those  people  were  before  this 
committee  when  we  investigated  the  so-callea  shipping  trust? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  The  company  to  which  you  allude,  I  think,  was 
le  Mississippi  Vallej  &  Southwestern  Co. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  get  any  cargoes  back,  for  the  rea- 
)n  that  all  the  merchants  and  dealers  in  coffee  in  South  America, 
s  well  as  in  this  country,  were  tied  up  by  what  we  call  a  deferred- 
sbate  ^stem. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  could  not  assure  those  people  that  they 
rould  maintain  a  regular  service. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  bring  one  cargo  back  at  a  reduced 
ate,  but  they  could  not  assure  them  £at  they  could  bring  another. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  that  assurance  they  could  not  afford 
0  give  up  their  deferred  rebates,  in  many  instances  already  earned, 
Provided  they  would  continue  to  patronize  the  foreign  lines. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  other  lines  of 
hips- 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  that  reason  they  had  no  return  cargoes 
nd  their  whole  scheme  went  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  What*I  was  saying,  Judge  Alexander,  was  that 
M)ssibly  by  the  proper  negotiations  made  between  our  State  De- 
tartment  and  the  Government  of  Brazil,  under  whom  the  control 
i  all  this  coffee  comes  in  their  valorization  scheme,  by  the  issue  of 
onds  it  could  be  arranged. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  will  be  united  on  that,  and 

think  we  could  provide  in  this  bill  that  this  deferred  rebate  sys^ 
m  shall  be  broken  up  absolutely. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  the  authority  in  your  bill  which  will  enable 
ou  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have,  but  if  we  have  not  we  will  put 
; there. 

Mr.  Baker.  Undoubtedly  you  have. 

Mr.  Curry.  How  can  we  interfere  with  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
lent's  valorization  scheme  on  coffee? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  could  not  do  that,  and  I  would  not  suggest  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not;  but  that  is  simply  to  maintain  a 
?rtain  level  of  price  of  the  commodity  itself;  it  has  no  reference  to 
le  freight  rates. 
Mr.  CuRRT.  No ;  it  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  when  these  various  ships^  like  this 
jry  ship  which  went  out  with  this  cargo  under  such  auspicious  cir- 
imstances  and  proposed  to  bring  coffee  back  at  25  cents  a  sack,  as 
gainst  40  and  45  cents  paid  to  these  foreign  lines,  the  exporter 
•  importer  said,  "  We  would  be  quite  willing  to  patronize  you  and 
ve  you  our  coffee  if  you  will  agree  to  do  this  during  a  term  of 
ars  or  through  some  definite  period  of  time,  but  we  can  not  afford 

accept  your  tender  of  service  at  25  cents  a  sack  for  one  voyage 
d  then  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  rate,  or  possibly  a  higher  rate, 
d  at  the  same  time  forfeit  our  rebates  already  partly  earned." 
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Mr.  CuwKY.  Judge,  under  the  valorization  scheme  of  Brazil  at' 
not  certain  firms  given  the  preference,  so  far  as  purchase  is  con 
cerned.  from  Brazil? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  not.  N*o\v,  Mr.  Slechta,  of  Xev 
York,  who  is  the  American  manager  of  the  Lloyd- Braziliem,  whicl 
is  the  Brazilian  (lovernment  line,  will  be  here,  and  it  will  be  int€r 
esting  to  inquire  of  him  about  that  question. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  would  not  speak  about  it  only  Mr.  Baker  referrec 
to  it.  It  is  a  very  interesting  situation  there  in  Brazil,  and  is  under 
stood  to  have  an  indirect  influence  on  shipping  from  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  lie  will  be  here  Thui*sday  morning,  and  it  \\\\ 
be  interesting  to  inquire  of  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  has  a  very  prohibitive  influence,  and  could  only  b( 
arranged,  in  mv  study  of  the  subject,  by  some  negotiation  with  the 
Government.    Ilowever,  thnt  is  not  an  important  thing. 

The  next  question  in  the  bill  which  I  want  to  allude  to,  and  for 
which  I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment:  T  would  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  board  of  three  commissioners,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  by  giving  them  the  right 
not  only  of  recommendation,  but  after  careful  study  and  considera- 
tion as  to  what  changes  are  necessary — we  won't  say  in  the  laws,  but 
we  will  say  in  the  rules  governing  the  carrying*  out  of  the  laws 
regulating  navigation — andthen  make  the  changes  necessai-y.    *Vnd 
I  will  only  cite  one  case  (and  I  am  very  sorry,  because  I  have  not 
the  papers  in  the  case,  my  last  talk  with  Judge  Alexander,  I  thought 
probably  I  would  come  on  later  this  week;  but  I  sent  to  Boston  for 
information  to  show  you  just  one  case)  where  the  rules  here  work  a 
very  great  hardship,  and  I  know  you  all,  as  reasonable  men,  will 
recognize  immediately  the  injustice  of  it.    There  is  a  small  company 
in  Boston,  organized,  I  think,  under  the  title  of  the  Boston  Gravel  A 
Sand  Co.    They  are  running  from  Boston  up  to  Scituate  and  have 
been  for  a  great  many  years.    You  probably  know  about  it.    They 
are  running  a  very  small  steamer,  a  type  or  barge  such  as  outlined 
by  Secretary  Redfield  the  other  day.    Their  total  steaming  time  is 
about  four  and  a  half  hours.    There  have  been  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  which  compel  them  to  take 
a  certain  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  boats. 
No>v,  under  the  ruling  brought  about  by  the  La  Follette  bill,  they  are 
compelled,  on  account  of  going  half  a  mile  from  shore,  the  only 

f)oint  where  they  are  close  to  shore,  to  employ  three  men  on  that 
ittle  boat  to  do  four  and  a  half  houre'  work  in  one  trip. 

Mr.  Loun.  Thev  have  the  same  troiible  on  the  Gi^at  Lakes  to  a 
very  much  larger  extent. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  are  extra  men,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Baker.  Two  extra  men.  They  have  one.  Xow,  that  is  a  very 
great  hardship. 

Mr.  CuKRY.  Do  you  think  it  is  due  to  the  law,  Mr.  Baker,  or  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Bakkr.  To  both  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  law- 
But  they  passed  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law — ^two  of  the  dc 
pai-tments.  T  saw  Gen.  Uhler  and  First  Assistant  Secretary  Sweet, 
and  asked  thofie  gentlemen — the  Boston  men  came  to  see  me  and  asked 
me  if  I  wouldn  t  come  with  them — and  also  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
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Uie?  thought  it  was  very  unjust  and  very  unreasonable.  And  I 
understand  that  every  time  they  make  a  trip  they  are  fined  now  $500 
by  the  local  inspector  there,  and  promptly  remitted  by  Secretary 
Bedfield.  And,  as  the^  said  the  other  day,  ^^  Suppose  we  go  on  and 
there  should  be  fL  decision  that  we  are  violating  the  law,  wiu  all  these 
fines  remitted  be  piled  up  against  us ;  if  they  are,  it  will  wipe  out  four 
or  five  times  our  capital."    unfortunately  that  would  be  the  case. 

There  are  a  great  many  questions  of  that  kind,  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  take  up  your  time  going  into  them.  But  a  board  of 
commissioners  such  as  you  have  outkned  here  could  regulate  all 
of  those  things.  The  proper  way  would  be  to  give  the  power  to  the 
President  temporarily  to  suspend  any  provisions  of  the  law  of  that 
kind  on  the  recommendation  of  this  board  until  Congress  should 
meet  and  act  upon  it,  just  as  we  did  in  the  ship-registry  bill.  And 
it  has  worked  out  vei^  welL 

Secretary  McAdoo  was  asked  the  question  the  other  day  why  it 
was  that  the  ship-registry  bill  and  the  marine-insurance  act  passed 
80  promptly.  Grentlemen,  it  was  because  you  trusted  a  few  practical 
buoness  men  and  did  exactly  what  they  advised  you  to  do.  I  was 
not  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  but  I  was  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  Farrell,  as  I  remember,  was  chairman,  Mr.  F/anklin,  Capt. 
Dollar,  and  Mr.  Kirlin,  possibly — I  know  he  was  on  the  insurance 
emnmittee — they  all  went  away  and  left  Capt.  Dollar  and  myself 
here,  and  we  had  to  bring  up  and  carry  the  whole  thing  through, 
and  .we  met  with  a  most  keen  interest  and  assistance  from  Congress 
and  every  department  of  the  Government.  It  was  an  emergency 
condition.  And  look  at  the  i*esults;  it  has  been  splendid.  And  the 
same  thing  can  be  carried  out  by  a  commission  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Curry.  Why  should  they  ever  come  to  Congress?  Why 
ahould  not  that  commission  and  the  President  be  given  the  right  and 
power  to  either  suspend  or  amend  those  rules? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  just  the  same,  Mr.  Curry,  because  Congress  could 
change  them  afterwards.  The  next  session  of  Congress  could  annul 
any  authority.  The  President  in  that  particular  case,  entirely  at 
his  discretion  as  I  remember,  was  given  the  right  to  suspend  the 
law  for  such  length  of  time  as  he  thought  wise.  I  only  suggest 
until  Congress  meets  so  as  to  give  them  a  right  to  compel  this  board 
of  commissioners  to  come  before  you  and  put  their  reasons  for  doing 
it  and  show  the  justice  of  it  if  they  can. 

Mr.  Loud.  You  know  that  this  committee  on  the  Great  Lakes  is 
seeking  to  have  boats  whose  time  is  less  than  24  hours  exempted 
from  tne  provisions  of  the  three-watch  law. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Loud.  On  the  Great  Lakes  we  have  lines  where  they  have  to 
run  out  only  seven  hours,  and  yet  it  is  a  hardship  to  put  three  crews 
on  for  that  short  distance. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  might  I  ask  why  the  valuable  time  of  you  Con- 
gresssmen  and  Senators  should  be  taken  up  with  these  little  indi- 
vidual questions  when  you  can  grant  the  authority  to  a  lioard  that 
you  can  trust? 

Mr.  Loud.  That  is  what  we  hope  to  do. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  there  is  another  suggestion  I  would  like  to  add 
here,  and  that  is  this,  that  those  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
bill  so  far  say  that  the  provision  is  there  now,  but  I  would  like  to 
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see  it  made  stronger  in  a  way  and  demand  that  this  board  immedi- 
ately recommend  such  changes  in  our  mail-contract  act  of  March  3, 
189i,  as  they  find  necessary  to  establish  important  mail  routes,  and 
submit  such  recommendations  to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  It 
will  take  them  all  of  that  time  to  do  it.  But  I  should  like  this  very 
much ;  I  w^ould  feel  the  bill  was  stronger. 

With  regard  to  Government  operation,  I  will  tell  you  gentlemen 
just  as  sure  as  can  be  if  you  get  an  etiicient  and  intelligent  board 
of  commissioners  you  will  never  operate  a  vessel.  And  my  reasons 
I  will  give  you  in  a  few  moments.  In  the  first  place  you  would  be 
assisting  any  proposed  steamship  owner  to  whatever  extent  it  might 
be  considered  wise  and  prudent  by  the  board  in  the  use  of  capital 
on  the  basis  of  an  interest  rate — we  will  say  4  per  cent — which  would 
allow  all  the  interest  that  the  Government  would  have  to  pav  on 
such  an  issue  and  1  per  cent  toward  expenses,  so  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  $50,000,000  would  ever  cost  the  Government  a  penny. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  you  would  provide  for  proper  de- 
preciation and  insurance.  Any  steamship  owner  woulci  have  the 
advantage  of  your  assistance  in  this  bill,  and  I  have  had  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience with  bankers  in  getting  money.  And  under  no  circum- 
stances could  I  get  a  large  amount  of  capital,  whether  I  did  it  on  a 
bond  issue  o/  4J  or  5  [)cr  cent,  such  as  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  bonds,  without  a  certain  discount  and  a  certain  percentage  of 
stock,  that  would  cost  not  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  RowE.  You  do  not  mean  10  per  cent  i^cr  annum  ? 

Mr.  Bakkr.  Ten  per  cent  per  annum ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  P2dmonds.  Do  you  mean  for  interest  alone? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Loud.  Interest  and  insurance? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  just  talking  about  where  }'OU  got  capital 
If  you  could  not  go  to  the  Government  to  assist  you,  which  you 
would  be  doing  in  this  case,  but  if  you  had  to  go  to  a  banker,  to  take 
up  a  new  steamship  enterprise,  it  would  cost  you,  with  your  expenses, 
not  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  IjOVd.  Why  should  they  charge  you  moi*e  than  a  rate  of  in- 
terest of  3  per  cent,  which  they  have  to  pay  on  the  bonds,  if  you  give 
the  Government  back  the  auxiliaries  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  and 
Army  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  putting  it  a  little  bit  higher.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  IjOud.  Why  would  you  charge  more  than  what  is  carried  by 
the  bonds? 

Mr.  Baker.  Simply  because  I  want  to  show  you  the  advantage 
he  can  figure  on  over  what  his  conditions  would  be  with  the  bankers. 

Mr.  Loud.  If  you  give  the  Government  the  auxiliary,  always  sub- 
ject to  call,  and  stipulate  that  the  ships  will  never  leave  American 
registry  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  L^UD.  And  you  give  the  Government  insurance  and  the  full 
value  of  the  ship  as  security  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Loud.  And  the  Government  has  a  mortgage  lien  upon  tbe 
ship,  so  that  the  Government  is  secui*ed,  why  is  it  not  a  good  thing  for 
the  Government  and  a  good  thing  for  you  i 
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Mr.  Bakkr.  I  Bay  it  is.  I  am  trying  to  show  you  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  man,  and  where  you  help  hun  to  the  extent,  in  my 
opinion,  of  at  least  6  per  eent  advantage. 

Mr.  Loud.  That  is  a  mutual  way  of  building  up  a  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  have  been  to  the  bankers  to  raise  $5,000,000 
at  one  time  [Morgan  &  C!o.],  and  it  cost  me,  when  I  took  out  my 
expenses  and  Donus  to  them  and  lawyers  fees,  and  so  on,  10  per  cent 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  widi  you  would  elaborate  on  that  a. little.  I  want 
to  see  how  you  set  that  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Bakjb6.  I  will  show  you.  In  the  first  place,  take  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  where  there  are  certain 
bonuses.    You  have  got  to  earn  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Dont  take  that ;  take  your  $5,000,000  you  borrowed 
from  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  paid  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  $5,000,000  we  arranged  with  Morgan  &  Co.  That 
particular  transaction  was  afterwards  changed;  the  time  was  short- 
ened, so  it  probably  cost  me  a  little  more  per  annum  than  it  would 
if  it  had  continued  the  whole  length  of  time.  I  was  building  at  that 
time  the  first  of  the  Minnies — the  Minneapolis^  the  Minnesota^  Miime^ 
halUij  and  those  boats. 

Mr.  Bowe.  Of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  I  owned  that  and  always  did. 

Mr.  KowE.  Have  you  any  interest  in  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  KowE.  They  have  turned  out  to  be  fine,  haven't  they,  for  the 
English  Government? 

Mr.  Baker.  Very.  And  those  were  all  under  the  English  flag. 
We  went  to  them  from  time  to  time  and  got  money  and  we  proposed 
at  that  time — ^I  think  I  have  the  original  prospectus  somewhere— to 
issue  a  debenture  stock  of  5  per  cent.  Morgan  &  Co.  were  to 
get  that  stock  at  80,  and  we  were  to  give  them  a  percentage  of 
common  stock,  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  worth  $300  a 
share — and  if  you  took  it  on  that  basis  it  would  be  20  per  cent  per 
annum ;  but,  however,  we  will  take  it  on  this  basis  of  $100  a  share — 
and  we  were  to  give  them  10  per  cent  in  preferred  stock  and  10  per 
cent  in  common  stock,  which  they  were  going  to  use  with  their  unoer- 
writers.  The  whole  thing  was  underwritten — I  am  just  speakinff 
now  from  memory  and  it  was  quite  a  long  time  ago — on  the  basis  of 
about  5  per  cent;  and  we  were  borrowing  that  money,  or  rather 
arranging  for  this  indebtedness  for  a  period  of  10  years.  It  would 
have  cost  us  about  12  per  cent  per  annum  if  we  had  carried  it  for  the 
10  years.  But  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  we  concluded  it  in  less 
time,  and  my  recollection  of  the  calculation  is  that  it  amounted  to 
fully  20  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Was  not  that  the  customary  way  they  imderwrote 
any  kind  of  an  enterprise  brought  them  at  that  time? 

Air.  Baker.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Not  merely  on  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  on  any  kind  of  an  enterprise? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  just  as  they  are  doing  to-day,  Mr.  Edmonds. 

Mr.  RowE.  Only  not  quite  so  big  a  profit  is  made  in  late  years  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  the  amount  of  profit  has  been  reduced. 
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Mr.  Hakdy.  Mr.  Baker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  asked  that  question 
because  I  wanted  it  to  be  made  very  clear.  It  is  one  of  those  cloudy 
things  I  want  to  get  clear  in  my  mind ;  and  I  hope  when  vour  testi- 
mony is  submitted  to  you  you  will  take  occasion  to  clari^  it — ^liow 
this  thing  cost  vou  10,  12,  cr  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Baker.  1  will  do  the  best  I  can.  I  am  all  alone  ami  entirely 
out  of  business,  but  I  will  do  the  l)est  I  can. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Could  you  to-dav  underwrite  a  shipping  enterprise 
in  any  of  those  banks  without  giving  all  of  the  bonuses  that  you  did! 

Mr.  Baker.  You  would  not  have  to  give  as  much  bonus  as  we  did 
then.  I  think  it  could  be  done.  It  depends  very  much  on  w^ho  does 
it  and  what  class  of  trade  you  have  or  what,  in  a  general  way,  yon 
In  Congress  are  going  to  c\o  now  to  assist  or  interfere  with  it  has 
more  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  investment  of  capital  than  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  IjOud.  May  I  ask  you  one  (]uestion  "i 

Mr.  Baker.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Loud.  How  would  you  regard  a  25  per  cent  construction  option 
to  be  given  for  ships  built  in  American  yards  on  plans  suitable  for 
auxiliaries  for  the  Navy  or  Army,  subject  to  call  by  the  Government 
in  case  of  need  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  mean  the  Government  would  furnish  25  per  cent 
of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Loud.  Exactly;  and  in  case  of  taking  them  over  it  would  take 
them  over  at  the  other  75  per  cent,  the  remaining  part  of  the  option, 
with  proper  depreciation. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  you  pass  such  a  bill  as  that  I  think  a  great  deal 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  Loud.  There  is  not  anything  in  that  bill  but  that  one  feature 
of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  ai*e  providing  here  for  a  commission  and  if  you 
give  to  such  an  intelligent  board  the  right  to  regulate  by  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  temporary  suspension  of  any  law  necessary  to 
the  decision  of  the  President,  I  believe  you  could  do  it  without  any 
objection  and  accomplish  more  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant 
marine  than  in  anything  you  do. 

Mr.  IjOUd.  I  want  to  get  an  answer  to  my  question,  if  I  can,  of 
how  you  would  regard  that  25  per  cent  construction  option? 

Mr.  Baker.  Very  favorably,  if  this  bill  is  pas^.  But  to-day  I 
would  not  regard  it  under  any  circumstances  if  you  leave  the  laws 
just  as  they  are  now,  without  any  change  and  no  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping what  can  be  done — ^you  could  not  induce  me  to  put  a  dollar 
into  i>hipping.  But  if  you  give  us  such  legislation  as  is  proposed  in 
this  bill,  perhaps  with  some  changes  which  you  gentlemen  may  con- 
sider wise  and  proper  and  with  the  best  advice  you  can  get  as  to  whit 
is  desirable!,  you  will  find  I  am  ready  to  acquiesce  in  them.  The  only 
thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  do  something,  really,  gentlemen.  Do  sorae- 
thing;  make  a  beginning  and  correct  any  errors  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Loud.  The  worst  mistake  we  can  make  is  to  do  nothing! 

Mr.  Baker.  The  worst  mistake  you  can  make  is  to  do  nothing;  the 
very  worst  mistake.  It  is  the  worst  mistake  that  has  been  made  in 
the  past;  you  would  have  had  a  splendid  merchant  marine  to-day,  ' 
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pplying  millions  of  dollars  to  the  oountry,  if  yon  had  only  done 
mething.  (xoing  away  back  to  the  Hanna-Fr}'e  bill — that  was  a 
iry  unjudi  bill  in  some  ways — ^I  was  very  much  interested  in  trying  to 
(t  it  passed,  but  it  was  what  I  would  term  pure  and  simple  class 
gislation.  But  now  we  are  all  wiser,  I  hope,  and  we  have  learned 
ore  with  time  and  experience,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me  if  you  do 
>t  make  a  beginning  now  you  never  wiU  get  the  same  opportunity 
jain.  And  if  you  have  any  views,  try  and  each  one  give  up  some* 
ling  and  harmonize  your  views  and  you  will  do  a  great  thing  for 
lis  country.  I  wish  Mr.  Greene  were  here  to  hear  me  say  that. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  approve  of  taking  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico 
nt  of  the  coastwise  traffic  t  You  are  a  shipping  man  and  you  have 
een  in  the  business;  think  about  that  and  tell  us  what  you  would 
iggest. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  what  I  am  doing,  thinking  about  it.  Mtt 
^rborne  has  done  a  wonderful  business  and  built  up  a  wonderful 
usiness  there  and  he  deserves  every  encouragement.  He  treats  it 
1  a  liberal  way.  I  have  heard  there  was  a  lawyer  came  here  from 
Few  York  to  represent  some  dissatisfied  sugar  planters  in  Hawaii  at 
ne  time  and  wanted  to  get  additional  service,  but  they  have  treated 
lat  business  in  a  brOad,  liberal  spirit,  and  I  think  would  meet  you 
1  that  way.  I  would  not  touch  that  question  at  the  present  time, 
f  this  board  comes  to  you  and  can  show  a  good  reason  why,  after 
ireful  study  and  intelligent  study  of  that  question,  and  recommends 
lat  you  should  do  it,  then  I  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  change  the  laws  at 
le  present  time  until  the  board  saw  it  was  advisable  to  do  it  after 
wng  over  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  It  is  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
iought  out. 

Mr.  Curry.  We  have  a  good  service  between  the  Sandwich  Islands 
id  the  coast  and  between  the  Philippines  and  the  coast  now. 
Mr.  Baker.  We  have  not  a  very  good  service  to  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  j^ou  opened  them  to  competition  with  the  world, 
e  would  not  have  any. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.     The  Philippines  to-day 

Mr.  Curry.  This  bill  is  supposed  to  be  a  bill  for  the  development 
if  an  American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  of  a  British  or  Japanese  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  plenty  to  do  to  keep  you  busy.  Let  thosd 
I'Est  for  a  while,  would  be  my  advice. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  you  think  that  a  man  who  is  in  the  shipping 
hisiness  would  want  to  charter  a  vessel  from  this  board,  subject  to 
lil  the  restrictions  that  are  in  the  bill,  unless  he  could  get  it  cheaper 
ixMn  the  board  than  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  would  get  it  cheaper  from  the  board  than  anywhere 
be,  just  on  the  lines  you  outlined. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  would  he  get  it  cheaper  from  the  board? 

Mr.  Baker.  Why,  if  he  is  only  payinj^  4  per  cent  for  his  mone^f 
xnpared  with  goin^  to  a  bank  and  paymg  6,  he  would  get  it  for  2 
er  cent  less.  6nt  he  will  never  fa^  able  to  get  it  from  a  bank  fof 
per  cent. 
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Mr.  Kdmonds.  Would  the  board  be  able  to  charter  vessels  and  then 
recharter  at  a  less  rate?     That  is  what  it  says  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bakek.  That  is  in  an  occasional  emergency.  The  board  would 
never  charter  any  vessel;  1  do  not  see  why  they  should.  It  would 
not  be  good  business  policy,  because  there  they  would  be  coming 
in  competition  with  the  man  who  had  his  regular  established  trade. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  would  be  true.  Then  the  man  buying  a  vessel 
from  the  board,  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  in  this  bill  under  which 
lie  would  have  to  buy,  would  only  do  it  because  he  could  get  it  at  a 
price  probably  a  couple  per  cent  cheai>er  than  he  could  if  he  got 
\t  from  the  shipyard? 

Mr.  Bakek.  Yes;  but  you  must  remember  that  every  other  Gov- 
ernment has  similar  restrictions.  Every  one  of  my  ships  built  in 
British  shipyards  and  operated  under  the  British  flag  sive  the  right 
to  the  British  Government  to  take  them.  And  it  is  tne  same  with 
Japan,  France,  Germany,  and  all  of  the  countries. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  there  are  a  little  different  restrictions  in  the  bill 
here;  for  instance,  a  man  can  not  sell  the  boat  without  the  board 
lets  him  sell  it  and  he  can  not  charter  it  without  the  board  gives  its 
consent. 

Mr.  Bakek.  The  same  condition  exists  to-day.  When  we  were  try- 
ing to  pass  the  ship-purchase  bill,  it  was  necessary  for  our  ambassa- 
dor to  go  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Is  that  just  true  of  to-day,  or  has  it  been  true  in 
the  past  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Only  of  to-day.  Because,  as  I  stated  here  in  the  very 
beginning,  a  bill  w*as  introduced  in  Parliament  trying  to  prevent 
our  ownership.  Their  policy  has  onlj'  been  recently  adopted^  but  I 
think  it  will  probably  be  permanent;  although,  as  I  say,  I  think  it 
is  a  very  unwise  man  who  would  undertake  to  prophesy  what  will 
happen  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  when  you  were  buying  ships  under  the  British 
registry  there  were  no  such  restrictions,  were  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  but  we  always  had  as  ship's  husband  an  English- 
man for  register  at  Somerset  House..  And  during  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War  when  those  ships  were  transferred  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment— I  transferred  seven  ships  in  one  day — the  contract  was  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  paper,  just  a  short  note 
sheet,  and  signed  across  the  face  of  $K000,000,  and  that  is  all  there 
was — we  transferred  those  from  the  British  flag  to  the  American  flag, 
and  Attorney  General  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  said  it  could  not  be  done— 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  done — and  I  i-emember  a  long  discussion 
at  that  time.  But  afterwards  they  informed  us  if  we  took  the  re- 
sponsibility, owning  a  controlling  interest  in  the  ships,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  United  States  flag,  that  possibly  the  gentleman 
who  was  acting  in  my  interest,  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Williams,  in  London, 
might  be  put  in  jail  if  any  question  arose  and  Spain  objected.  How- 
ever, it  went  through  very  peaceably  and  Spain  did  not  object.  But 
our  ships  were  always  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, although  absolutely  American  owned.  That  is  the  position 
they  have  always  occupied  and  which  we  should  occupy.  And  T 
regard  this  ctmdition  in  the  bill  as  merely  covering  such  a  condition. 
Vou  can  put  in  some  rther  provision.     You  can  pass  a  rule  for  the 
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ustcmihouse,  that  they  should  not  be  transferred  without  the  consent 
f  the  Secrrtaiy  of  the  Treasury,  and  have  the  customhouse  make  a 
lote  of  wh^^  our  diips  are  running  that  are  registered  now.  It  is 
nly  a  protective  measure  in  case  of  necessity.  I  do  not  believe  it 
70uld  ever  be  exercised,  and  I  do  not  feel  any  shipowner  would  have 
ny  fear  of  it  any  more  than  they  do  in  England. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  regard  to  these  Government-owned  lines,  would 
lot  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  a  restriction  in  that  paragraph 
hat  when  the  line  was  profitable  that  the  Grovemment  snould  dis- 
pose of  its  interest  in  the  line  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  think  the  Government  would.  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Cubby.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  (Government 
should  go  into  the  business  through  a  Government  board  ? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No  j  except  in  such  cases  as  I  have  stated.  They  might 
start  this  Argentina  line  that  I  outlined  as  one  of  the  cases.  But 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  some  big  coal  operator  should 
not  come  in  and  take  advantage  of  that 

Mr.  Cubby.  Do  you  think  Siat  provision  in  the  law  would  deter 
private  capital  from  investing  in  a  merchant  marine  ? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Na 

Mr.  CuBBT.  You  do  not  think  it  would? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CuBBT.  What  made  me  ask  that  question  was  that  there  was  a 
gentleman  before  the  committee  some  days  ago — ^I  have  forgotten  his 
name — ^who  stated  that  he  had  organized  a  company  to  go  into  the 
shipbuilding  business — a  $20,000,000  corporation — and  he  thought  he 
would  have  no  trouble  in  getting  the  money.  But,  he  said,  that  much 
to  his  surprise  there  was  not  a  banker  in  the  United  States  would  let 
him  have  the  money ,^  fearing  the  passage  of  this  bill  carrying  that 
provision  of  permitting  the  Government  to  go  into  the  merchant- 
marine  business  through  a  Government-owned  corporation. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Mr.  Curry,  I  can  only  answer  that  within  the  last  few 
days  Mr.  Schwab  got  tiehind  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.  and  invested 
$20,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  that  plant  for  the  building 
of  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  He  sees  this  $50,000,000  coming. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  that  is  a  different  situation  and  a  different 
condition.  Mr.  Schwab  is  already  in  the  business;  he  has  money 
and  he  is  developing  it.  This  was  a  proposition  where  these  men 
were  going  into  the  business  and  were  denied  financial  backing  upon 
my  terms. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  that  is  where  the  new  capital  in  this  bill  will 
Force  more  competition  in  the  future.  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Wood, 
)f  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  and  he  said  they  were  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  skilled  mechanics  and  that  they  could  not  get  them; 
md  it  is  almoS;  impossible  to  get  the  men  necessary  to  work  in  the 
Vmerican  shipyards  to-day,  with  the  press  of  work  which  they  have. 

Mr.  RowE.  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  country  who  are  bridge 
Miilders,  and  could  not  they  readily  be  turned  into  the  work  of  buila- 
ng  steel  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  in  time,  by  training. 

Mr.  RowE.  You  know  they  are  not  so  very  busy  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Baker.  No;  they  are  not  very  busy  just  now. 

Mr.  RowE.  There  are  not  more  than  half  of  them  working,  and  it 
seems  to  me  they  are  a  class  of  men  who  work  on  bridge  building 
who  could  be  readily  turned  into  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  Bakbr.  Of  course,  I  am  not  interested  in  any  shipbuilding 
plant,  and  I  only  judge  from  what  Mr.  Wood  told  me  the  other  night, 
that  their  difficulty  was  in  getting  men,  that  thev  could  not  get  them. 
>►  And  I  have  no  doubt,  being  men  of  very  great  ability  and  experience, 
they  have  ransacked  every  section  of  the  country  for  men  because 
thev  need  them  so  badlv. 

Mr.  Loud.  You  stated  you  believed  that  we  would  never  operate 
under  this  bill  and  never  charter  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Loud.  It  follows,  of  course,  as  a  logical  conclusion,  that  we 
would  never  build  or  buy  under  this  bill,  if  we  can  not  charter  or 
operate? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Loud.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Baker.  AVhy,  they  would  build  and  buy  to  provide  the  Navy 
with  just  exactly  what  the  purp<^so  of  this  bill  is. 

Mr,  LcuTD.  If  they  do  not  propose  to  charter  or  operate,  what  are 
they  g<?ing  to  do  with  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  they  would  charter  them  after  they  build  them. 
He  was  talking  about  charterinp  ships  from  other  people  and  re- 
chartering. 

Mr.  Ix)un.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  this  bill  were  enacted,  how  long  do  you  think  it 
would  be  before  the  Government  could  have  these  ships  built  and 
equipped  and  in  service? 

Mr.  Baker.  Gentlemen,  I  probably  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have 
worked  out  after  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  care  in  my  mind  just 
what  ought  to  be  done  imder  the  circumstances,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  take  your  time.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  outline  to  you,  if  you 
would  like  to  have  it,  just  my  idea  about  this  principal  of  ^0.000,000. 
But  before  leaving  that  I  want  to  speak  of  something  about  which 
there  secMns  to  have  been  a  great  misunderstanding.  I  want  to  quote 
one  circumstance,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  discussions  that 
Lave  been  had  and  brought  forward  here  again  and  again  and  con- 
stantly repeated  on  the  purchases  during  the  Spanish-American  War 


(;ne  of  them  ought  to  have  been  in  the  scrap  heap,  and  if  I  had  had 
them  they  would  have  been  there.  But  you  can  sell  them  now, 
to-day,  for  more  than  you  gave  me  for  them  18  years  ago. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Let  me  ask  you  right  on  that  point:  ^Vhat  is  the 
life  of  a  steel  ship;  what  is  it  considered  to  be  among  shipping  men? 

Mr.  Baker.  Net  over  20  years. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  they  would  last 
45  years. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  perfectly  absurd. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  idea  about  that,  because 
I  knew  you  could  give  us  the  information. 
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Mr.  Baker.  Tes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Will  an  iron  ship  last  any  longer? 

Mr.  Bakes.  It  would  not  last  BXij  longer.    It  is  not  the  iron  in 

the  ship  that  wears  out  or  the  steel  in  the  ship  that  wears  out,  but 

at  the  end  of  20  years  they  are  not  fit  for  anything^  except  to  eo 

on  the  Italian  scrap  heap  to  supply  them  with  iron.    jBecause  of  the 

improvement  in  construction  and  cost  of  operation  which  is  brought 

about  to-day  by  modem  and  improved  en^nes,  by  the  use  of  oil, 

and  many  other  things,  it  would  pay  to  seU  a  ship  for  whatever  it 

would  brmg  as  junk  and  get  a  new  one  after  20  years,  because  yon 

would  be  tetter  off. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Twenty  years  is  all  you  can  count  on  ? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Twenty  years  is  all  you  can  count  on,  and  really  you 
ought  not  to  count  on  over  16. 

Mr.  CuKRT.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  20  years  they  ought  to 
be  sold? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Absolutely.  I  have  had  people  my  to  ^e  that  it  was 
absurd  to  sell  ships  that  had  only  been  run  for  18  or  2Q  years,  and 
I  have  said,  **  Oh,  no ;  I  know  that  every  time  I  carry  a  ton  of 
freight  across  the  ocean  on  a  ship  20  years  old  it  costs  me  from  10 
to  15  to  20  per  cent  more  per  ton  because  she  is  an  old  ship.'' 

Mr.  Curry.  That  ether  question  that  I  asked:  All  of  the  ship- 
yards in  the  United  States,  you  are  informed,  are  working  overtime! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  have  orders  ahead  for  three  years  at  least? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  some  of  them  four? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  this  bill  should  be  passed  and  become  a  law,  how 
long  do  you  think  it  would  be  before  the  United  States  Government, 
through  its  corporation,  could  build  ships  and  have  them  on  the 
ocean,  equipped  and  ready  for  the  merchant  marine  service? 

Mr.  Baker.  If  conditions  should  not  change  from  to-day,  it  would 
be  at  least  two  years  before  the  first  ship  could  be  gotten  out  undw 
rhose  conditions. 

Mr.  Curry.  How  could  she  be  gotten  out  in  two  years? 

Mr.  Baker.  Because  a  great  number  of  those  yards  are  preparinff 
now  to  enormously  increase  their  facilities  and  this  bill  would  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  new  yards,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  fact  I  loiow 
of  one  interest  now  that  happened  to  come  in  to  see  me  that  are  pre- 
paring to  immediately  go  into  the  building  of  ships  if  this  bill  is 
passed.  They  will  cost  more  than  they  did  before.  You  lost  your 
opportunity  when  you  did  not  pass  the  ship-purchase  bill,  gentlemen. 
You  lost  a  grand  opportunity.  And,  bye  the  bye,  I  want  to  answer 
Mr.  Edmonds.  I  understood  the  other  day  he  asked  about  some  of 
those  conditions;  but  what  I  would  do,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  only 
(jffering  a  suggestion  for  careful  consideration,  to  me  as  an  American 
citizen,  it  is  an  outrage  I  can  not  go  across  this  ocean  under  our 
flag  in  absolute  protection,  comfort,  and  safety— it  matters  not  what 
otfier  nations  are  doing.  And  if  we  had  American  ships  we  could; 
and  the  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  put  a  class  of  boats  in 
the  north  Atlantic  service  between  European  and  American  ports 
fcjnal  to  anjiihing  that  any  country  in  the  world  has  to-day  and  I 
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would  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  bring  that  about.  I  took  it 
up  with  some  gentlemen  in  New  York  who  command  unlimited 
capital  and  thev  said,  "Mr.  Baker,  if  you  could  get  the  Government 
to  realize  that  first,  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  take  those  ships 
on  the  basis  of  absolutely  no  cost  to  the  Government,  give  them  a 
right  of  call  at  any  time  for  scout  ships." 

rfow,  these  w^ould  be  scout  ships,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  to  the  Navy  Department  and  to  our  coastwise 
<lef enses.  You  may  talk  about  laying  your  mines  all  alonjg  the  coast, 
but  this  is  going  to  he  the  greatest  element,  gentlemen,  m  bringing 
about  protection  and  peace?  For  other  lines  1  would  provide,  not  as 
fast  ships,  because  the  conditions  are  all  different,  but  what  this  board 
has  got  to  do  is  to  provide  the  United  States  with  ships  for  different 
parts  of  the  world  and  different  routes  ot  the  world — what  is  re- 
quired, Mr.  Curry,  from  your  California  ports  to  the  Orient,  just 
as  they  have  to-day — and  we  may  have  to  meet  them — from  Japan 
and  other  countries  may  come  and  do  lilce  China  is  doing  to-day,  as 
you  know  what  they  are  doing;  a  poor  country  like  that  goes  to  work 
and  says,  even  to  her  servant  girls  and  servant  men  all  over  California, 
"subscribe,"  and  they  all  come  f».»rw^ard  liberally  to  buy  an  old  ship 
from  the  Pacific  Mail  for  China  and  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for 
her,  simply  as  a  matter  of  patriotism  and  pride  in  their  country 
to  prevent  all  of  their  busmess  going  in  Japanese  ships.  Then 
I  would  have  a  trans-Pacific  line  and  a  South  American  line,  and 
that  is  the  first  thing  I  would  do;  but  it  will  take  a  board  of  that 
kind  eight  months  before  they  can  begin  to  build  one  of  those  ships, 
and  do  it  right.    They  must  study  conditions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  Government  was  ready  now  to 
buy  $50,000,000  worth  of  ships  that  somewhere  out  of  the  void,  as 
it  were,  somebody  would  organize  and  establish  a  shipbuilding  plant 
to  build  those  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Undoubtedly.  I  have  just  spoken  of  one  set  of 
interests  who  are  ready  to  do  it  to-day;  I  know  of  men  ready  to  do 
it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  one  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  concerns 
in  this  country  say  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  provide  the 
facilities  to  build  the  battleships. 

Mr.  Baker.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  do  not  know  why,  if  they  would  enlarge 
their  facilities  to  build  battle  ships,  they  would  not  enlarge  their 
facilities  to  build  merchant  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  AVe  have  plenty  of  room  at  T^eague  Island  for  more 
ways. 

Sir.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me  this  bill  would  stimulate  at  once  the  en- 
larireuu'nt  of  our  shipbuilding  facilities. 

Mr.  Baker.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  AVhile  you  are  on  China,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion ;  I  want  to  pet  a  little  wider  view  of  this  thing,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  your  ideas  on  it.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  subsidies,  if 
Mr.  Hardy  leaves  me  alone  for  a  few  minutes;  I  am  a  little  afraid  of 
Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Suppose  you  do  not  talk  about  subsidies,  then. 

Mr.  Baker.  May  I  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Edmonds,  When  this  same 
question  was  brought  up,  I  think  it  was  in  1843,  in  the  British  Par- 
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liament,  I  think  it  was  Liord  Bums,  although  I  will  not  be  sure  about 
it,  said,  ^^  Gentlemen, '  subsidy '  has  an  unpleasant  sound ;  let  us  call 
it  *  for  services  rendered.' "  And  the  grant  was  made  and  they  then 
formed  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  1  have  forgotten  the  exact  ngures, 
but  if  you  were  to  take  one  of  her  big  fast  steamers  to-day  on  the 
same  basis  of  .the  first  ship,  she  would  have  paid  for  herself  every 
voyage  in  the  service  rendered  alone. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  know  we  do  not  have  those  diplomatic  pleasan- 
tries here  that  they  have  over  in  England.    Here  we  have  to  call  a 
subsidy  something  else,  even  in  a  bill  like  this. 
Mr.  Baker.  I  am  not  afraid  of  it  in  the  least. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  bring  out  just  a 
concrete  case,  and  I  want  to  have  you  give  me  your  ideas  on  it.    There 
is  a  line  being  formed — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  running  to-cla> 
or  not — ^to  run  between  here  and  China. 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  being  formed  to  run  between  here  and  China, 
and  it  may  be  running  to-day,  and  the  Chinese  Government  have 
backed  this  company  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  bonds. 
Mr.  Baker.  Thev  have  guaranteed  the  principal  of  the  bonds. 
Mr.   Edmonds.  Oruaranteed  the  principal  and  interest   on   those 
bonds. 
Mr.  Baker.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  transaction. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  That  same  line  would  be  very  glad  to  come  in  here 
and  get  some  of  these  boats  from  the  Government,  I  believe,  on  a 
cheaper  basis. 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Now,  if  we  subsidize,  could  we  not  make  arrange- 
ments between  these  different  countries,  for  instance,  between  here 
and  Brazil  and  between  here  and  Chile,  bjr  which  their  Government 
would  pay  a  proportionate  price  for  mail  subventions — if  that  is 
more  pleasant  than  "  subsidy  " — and  we  would  pay  a  proportionate 
price  for  mail  subventions,  and  between  the  two  of  us  have  lines  run- 
ning in  all  directions  on  that  basis? 
Mr.  Baker.  Undoubtedly.  And  they  are  inviting  you  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  They  are  inviting  us  to  do  it;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  would  give  the  board  the  privilege  of  doing  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  unless  it  was  done  through  rirovernment  owner- 
ship? 

Mr.   Baker.  Yes.     I   do  not   think   it  is  limited  to  Government 
ownership.     I  do  not  see  why  the  Government  should  not  negotiate 
through  this  board,  which  will  represent  the  Government  in  the  bill. 
if  you  pass  it.  with  those  countries — in  fact,  I  think  that  is  one  of 
their  principal   duties,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why,  never  having 
had  what  I  miLdit  call  a  ''department  of  marine.'-  to  meet  other  na- 
tions in  devolopinir  their  marine  in  the  same  way.  is  why  we  have 
not  gone  forward.     Judge  Alexander  knows  that   very  well  from 
visiting  at  London   and  meeting?  the  board  of  trade.     In  England 
they  have  a  board  of  trade,  and  Sir  Walter  Runr-iman  is  a  member 
of  the  cabinet:  and  in  France  the  same  way.  and  in  Japan  the  same 
uay. 

And  I  want  to  sav  that  I  thirik  Jud^e  Alexander's  bill  is  the  verv 
F>est   general   compromise   under  existing  conditions-  -and   I   say   it 
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with  all  due  respect — ^I  think  he  has  a  broader  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  this  question  than  any  men  whom  I  meet  here  in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House.  He  has  been  over  to  Europe  and 
studied  it,  and  he  knows  the  conditions  there,  and  he  has  sat  here 
so  long  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  he  is  not  thoroughly  disgusted  with  some 
of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Ci'KRY.  Ho  takes  a  big  interest  in  it  and  he  knows  a  great  deal 
about  it,  and  wants  to  do  what  is  right. 

Mr.  Eo^kioNDs.  AVhile  you  are  bringing  up  that  question,  I  suppose 
your  idea  would  be  to  have  this  board  officially  authorized  to  change 
subvention  lines  and  3''ou  would  give  them  that  liberty  to  make  these 
agreements  with  these  other  countries? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  they  do  that  for  a  private  line,  though: 
could  they  do  that  for  a  private  line?    I  supi)ose  they  could. 

Mr.  Bakki?.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  reason  whv  thev  could  not. 

•  •  • 

They  would  have  to  submit  to  the  State  Department,  just  as  much 
so  as  the  Interstate  (^ommerce  (Commission  or  preferential  rates, 
and  so  on;  they  arc  under  your  jurisdiction  and  they  have  to  justify 
their  acts.  If  tliey  do  not,  you  will  promptly  get  rid- of  them  and 
get  some  men  who  will  do  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
countrv. 

Mr.  CuKRY.  You  know  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment gave  a  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  to  a  Japanese  lino 
because  it  saved  three  or  four  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

ifr.  Edmonds.  It  did  not  give  the  contract,  because  it  contended 
with  the  Pacific  Mail,  but  it  allowed  the  Japanese  boats  to  carry  the 
mail. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  what  happened. 

Ml'.  Baker.  The  same  thing,  in  a  roundabout  way. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  wrote  to  the  Postmaster  about  it,  and  he  returned 
my  letter  and  said  he  was  working  for  economy  in  the  department 
and  did  not  care  anything  about  any  other  department.  That  is 
practically  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  am  not  blaming  anyone  at  all;  I  am  simply  speak- 
ing of  the  policy,  that  we  ought  to  be  protecting  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, even  if  it  does  cost  a  few  dollars. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  what  the  bill  of  1891  was  passed  for,  to  help 
the  merchant  marine  along;  and  he  simply  nullified  the  action  of 
Congi-ess. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  spoke  about  the  purchase  of  the  China.  My  un- 
derstanding was  that  21  Chinamen  bought  that  boat  and  paid 
$287,000  for  her. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  all  the  conditions.  I  was  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco,  and  a  member  just  men- 
tioned it  casually  and  said  it  had  been  donated  by  what  thev  called 
the  four  companies — ^by  an  assessment  of  the  Chinese  residents  of 
California. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  six  companies. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  might  be,  and  they  went  down  to  even  servant  men. 
who  contributed  from  $5  up  to  $500.  and  then  the  merchants,  and  that 
it  was  bought  in  that  way. 
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Mr.  CuRRY.  It  is  possible  that  ma^  have  been  true,  but  still  the 
purchase  was  made  directly  by  21  Chinamen. 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  was  reported  that  21  Chinamen  bought  the 
China  for  $287,000. 

Mr.  Baker.  An  enormous  price  for  the  ship ;  it  ought  to  have  been 
on  the  scrap  heap. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  a  good  purchase  under  the  circum- 
stances ? 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  All  ships  bring  enormous  prices  now. 
Mr.  Baker.  There  are  just  two  suggestions  I  would  like  to  make. 
You  have  in  here  a  most  valuble  table  worked  up  by  Mr.  Boule,  a 
man  of  wide  experience  in  the  steamship  business,  and  tables  from 
Secretary  Redfieid,  and  my  suggestion  is  that  you  take  all  such  tables 
and  put  them  in  a  separate  appendix  in  a  way  that  they  are  easy 
to  get  at  with  proper  references  to  them  and  it  would  facilitate  the 
consideration  of  the  hearings  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  we  come  to  the  final  publication  of 
the  hearings,  we  can  arrange  them  in  any  way  we  please  and  have 
them  indexed,  very  much  like  the  hearings  on  the  shipping  trust. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  only  thinking  that  to  separate  the  statistical  in- 
formation would  be  a  great  help  to  the  people  who  are  studying  this 
subject. 
The  Chairman.  To  put  them  in  an  appendix? 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes.    Then  before  I  close  I  want  right  here  to  say 
publicly  that  the  other  day  I  heard  Secretary  McAdoo's  testimony 
and  I  want  to  thank  him  5for  his  keen  and  intelligent  and  unselfish 
^ork  and  interest  in  encouraging  me  to  try  to  arrive  at  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  best  interests  of  this  country.    I  have  been  down 
in  Washington  through  all  of  the  different  administrations  beginning 
''iWiiy  back  with  President  McKinley  and  I  have  never  seen  anyone 
who  took  the  same  keen,  unselfish  interest  in  trying  to  find  out  hon- 
estly in  the  different  suggestions  I  made  to  him  the  best  interest  of 
the  country — we  did  not  always  agree,  not  by  any  means,  but  I  found 
j:im  reasonable  and  willing  to  meet  them  at  different  times;  and  I 
just  want  to  take  this  little  opportunity,  with  your  permission,  of 
having  this  go  into  the  minutes. 
Mr.  RoDEXBERC.  It  ought  to  go  in. 
Mr.  Curry.  AVe  want  to  have  it  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  question  about  the  purchase  of  ships. 
Vou  mentioned  a  matter  just  a  moment  ago.    In  connection  with  the 
bill  which  was  pending  in  Congress  in  1914,  what  was  known  as  the 
ship-purchase  bill,  of  course  there  has  been  much  discussion  about 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  vessels  available  then  to  be  purchased. 
That  was  in  September,  1914,  when  that  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House.    You  will  recall  at  that  time  the  German  cruisers  were  very 
active  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  conditions  in  the  British  mer- 
cantile marine  I  know  were  rather  panicky.    Now,  what  is  the  fact 
about  whether  or  not — I  am  not  speaking  about  German  interned 
ships — we  could  have  bought  any  ships?     If  the  Germans  should 
carry  out  their  present  policy  of  sinkmg  merchant  vessels,  that  is, 
renew  the  activities  of  their  submarines,  it  has  been  a  question  in  my 
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mind  if  the  effect  would  not  be  to  diminish  the  cost  of  British  ton- 
nage or  the  tonnage  of  the  allies — the  British  ships,  the  French  ships, 
and  the  Italian  ships. 

Mr.  Baker.  Very  probably,  Judge  Alexander.  But  as  I  said,  I 
do  not  want  to  make  any  predictions  about  what  will  happen  even 
to-morrow.  But  here  is  a  whole  lot  of  evidence  on  that  question. 
On  December  22,  1914,  for  instance,  here  are  a  couple  of  ships  which 
were  offered,  which  I  submitted  to  you  at  that  time.  These  were  the 
Ohio  and  the  Andreas  {'i)AvLYgQ  ships,  507,000  cubic  feet,  which  would 
mean  about  G.OOO  tons  gross;  and  the  other  was  580,000  cubic  feet,  or 
about  5,800  tons.  They  were  passenger  boats.  Then  here  are  some 
others.  There  were  a  great  many  offered;  I  have  a  big  list  here  of 
boats  offered  from  all  over  the  country.  And  in  reply  to  a  great 
many  Senators  at  that  time  I  showed  them  these  lists  of  ships  that 
coulcl  be  acquired  without  any  question  as  to  their  nationalitv — I 
mean  no  Gennan  interned  ships — which  would  cause  any  complica- 
tions. 

Then  the  (juestion  came  up  at  that  time  whether  there  would  be 
great  delays  m  loading  and  unloading  the  ships,  and  so  on.  Here  is 
one  letter  right  here,  lebruary  8, 1915,  and  here  is  another.  February 
9, 1915.  You  see,  that  was  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  before  the 
ship-purchase  bill  had  been  decided. 

We  could  get  ships;  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  price.  Our  Govern- 
ment must  get  the  English  Government  to  sanction  the  transfer  if 
English. 

Mr.  CuKRY.  All  the  great  maritime  nations  except  the  United 
States  now  prohibit  the  transfer  of  ships  to  a  foreign  flag,  do  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Every  one  of  them  without  their  consent  and  approval 
of  buyer. 

Mr.  Curry.  So  we  could  not  buy  any  foreign  ships  now  ? 

The  Chair3ian.  That  was  not  true  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Curry.  No. 

Mr.  Baker.  Here  were  three  ships,  ih^Colonilna^  the  Ecuador^^sA 
Venezuela — splendid  big  passenger  ships  that  Capt.  Dollar  was 
going  to  buy,  since  reported  purchased  by  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York. 
And  then  here  is  another  list  of  ships  under  British  register. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  tons  of  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  have  taken  all  the  money  you  had  at  that 
particular  time.  They  are  all  here,  but  I  have  never  figured  up  the 
tonnage.  And  here  are  all  the  prices  of  the  ships.  Most  of  these  are 
English  ships  in  this  particular  list— $625,000,  $375,000,  $a42,000,  nnd 
$350,000,  and  so  on. 

(The  list  referred  to  may  be  found  beginning  on  page  375  of  henr- 
incs.) 

Mr.  Edmonhs.  That  was  a  couple  of  yeai-s  ago.  was  it  not,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Baker.  T  found  among  these  lists  some  that  w*ere  (Terman 
interned  ships.  T  did  not  think  it  was  wise  even  to  consider  the 
suggestion  of  buying  them.  You  laiow  that  matter  was  fully  investi- 
gated by  Senator  Walsh's  committee  immediately  after  the  Gennan 
cruisers*  came  in. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  ships  were  all  for  sale  before  Mr.  Morse's 
company  sequestrated  the  balance  of  the  ships. 
Mjt.  Baker.  They  were  all  sold  long  ago. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Even  though  Germany  would  sell  her  interned  ships, 

which-  she  would  not,  we  would  not  he  authorized  and  justified  under 

international  law  in  buying  them,  and  the  transfer  would  not  be 

recognized  as  legaL 

Mr.  Baker.  I  beg  your  pardon! 

Mr.  CuRRT^  I  say  eVen  if  Germany  would  sell  her  interned  ships, 

which  she  will  not 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  CiTRRT.  We  would  not,  under  international  law,  be  justified 
'n  buying  them,  and  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  countries 
would  not  reco^ze  the  transfer  as  legal  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Baker.  Certainly  not.    You  could  not  expect  them  to  do  it, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  any  man  should  think  such  a  thing  was 
considered  for  a  moment. 
i        Mr.  CuRRT.  A  transfer  of  that  kind  must  occur  at  least  80  days 

t)ef  ore  the  declaration  of  war  to  be  recognized. 
\       Mr.  Baker.  Certainly.    That  was  accepted,  I  think,  by  all  the 
\     nations  except  England.   They  did  not  sign  that^  did  they  ? 
Mr.  CuRRT.  And  it  must  be  a  bona  fide  transfer. 
Mr.  Baker.  But  England  did  not  sign  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  French  law  is  much  more  rigid  than  the 
Endish  law  in  that  resard. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o^clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  March  2, 1916,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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CREATING  A  SHIPPING  BOARD,  A  NAVAL  AUXILIARY,  AND  A 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 


Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday^  March  2, 1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Ed3ionds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  protest  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Maritime  Exchange  against  the  passage  of  H.  R.  10500. 
which  I  would  like  to  have  incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange. 

protest  against  the  passage  of  rill  h.  r.   10500,  providing  for  government 
ownership  and  operation  of  merchant  vessels. 

^"  the  Itononihlc   the   Senate   and   House   of  R( present atives   of   the   United 
Sf'idy^  m  CunoresH  osscmbled: 

This  nioniorial  of  the  Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange  respectfully  repre- 
sents: That  a  bill  (H.  R.  105{K))  having  for  its  object  the  encouragement,  de- 
^^lopiiicnt.  anil  creation  of  a  naviil  auxiliary  and  naval  reso.ve  an«l  a  merchant 
^ariiif^  ti)  nuM't  the  re(iuirements  of  the  commerce  of  tlie  United  States  with  its 
f^^'•it(l?•i<^^  and  possessions  and  with  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes, 
''^iit  tlic  present  time  being  considered  in  the  ('ongi'ess  of  the  United  States. 

Tliis  l)ill  proposes  the  creation  and  establishment  of  a  national  shipping  board 
^"  'I'lisist  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  three 
^'iviliaas.  one  of  whom  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
^rcsiilrnt  for  terms  of  two,  four,  and  six  years,  respectively. 

Th«^  sliipping  board  so  coiL^tituted  is  to  liave  authority  to  build  or  charter 
^essi'ls  suitable  for  naval  auxiliaries  or  Army  transports,  with  a  view  to 
chartering,  leasing,  or  selling  such  vessels  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  de- 
siring' to  use  them  in  the  transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
^itli  foreign  countries  or  with  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  this  purpo.se  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  sell 
avaihible  bonds  of  an  issue  previously  authorized  by  Congress  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000,000. 
The  bill  carries  authority  for  the  President  to  transfer  to  the  board  of  naval 
auxiliaries  for  charter,  lease,  or  sale  to  private  parties,  to  be  used  either  in  tlie 
coastwise*  or  over-sea  trade. 

Authority  is  conveyed  to  the  board  to  regulate  the  operation  of  all  corpora- 
Tions,  firms,  and  individuals  engaged  as  connnon  carriers  in  the  transportation 
<5f  passengers  and  property  by  water  between  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
tiot  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  and  between  the  United  States 
Qnd  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  between  the  United  States  and  its  Terri- 
t<»ri«s  and  possessions,  and  to  determine  and  prescribe  rat(»s  and  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  said  passengers  and  iiroperty  ;  and  it  further  gives  to  the 
^ard  authority  to  prescribe  preferential  rates,  if  in  its  judgment  such  rates 
credos! rable  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act. 
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Section  10  of  the  bill  prohibits  the  trjinsportntioii  of  piisseii;ri'rs  and  pri»iM»rt\ 
by  \v;it(»r  boi\v(HMi  ports  of  tlie  lJnite<l  States  not  entirely  witbiii  the  limits  of 
a  sinjrlt'  State,  or  between  the  UnlttMl  Static  and  foreijrn  countries  or  lH't\ve*»n 
the  I'nited  Stat«*s  and  Its  territories  and  possessions,  without  first  obtaining  a 
license  from  the  board. 

The  rhiladelphla  Maritime  Exchange  ur;xently  protests  against  the  projH^sefi 
measure  being  enacted  into  law  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  proptwinl  U?gislatlon  would  place  the  (lovernment  in  direct  and 
unfair  <()niiM'tition  with  a  large  immber  of  American  citizens  wlio.  with  Invest- 
ments of  many  millicms  of  dollars,  are  tMigaged  in  a  business  ess^^nthdly  private 
in  <-liaracter  and  r(»adily  controllable  l>oth  by  conipi^titlon  and  governinenral 
regulation.  Nt>  private  enterprise  however  capably  and  economically  admin- 
istered, where  the  management  is  accountable  to  Its  stfM'kholders.  can  piissllily 
comiM'te  with  the  (Jovernnu^nt  in  the  same  Industry  wliere  there  Is  no  such 
accountability. 

Second.  It  is  a  well  est abli shoe]  fact  that  the  principal  foreign  nations  have 
prohiblttMl  tlM»  sale  of  v(»s.sels  oiMM*atlng  under  their  Hags,  and  it  Is  a  matter  of 
general  knowledge  that  Amerh-an  .shipyards  have  already  nia<le  contracts  which 
will  tax  their  capacity  to  the  utmost  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  T!it*se 
conditions  alone  would  ren<ler  abortive  for  an  Indefinite  pcri<Ml  the  advantages 
which  are  sought  to  be  accomplishe<l  by  the  propostnl  legislation. 

Thinl.  The  efTect  of  the  regulation  of  rates  governing  t»c<»an-borne  tralHc  b\ 
the  i>roi)ostMl  shii)ping  board  wo\dd  not  only  be  tlie  elimlmitlon  of  American 
ves.scls  from  ronipctirion  wiih  I  hose  ni"  forei.:ii  rcirisiry  in  th«»  movement  of 
merchandise  to  and  from  American  iM)rts,  but  by  the  certain  refusal  of  foreign 
owners  to  take  out  the  prescrlb«Ml  llcenst*  would  leave  the  products  of  our  owa 
c<mntry  without  the  means  of  iransjiortation  to  the  markets  of  the  w<irl'l. 
The  creMtion  «»f  a  sliipping  board  with  such  plenary  powers,  without  acc<»ptan;v 
of  the  same  n'gulation  l)y  fon'ign  vessels,  would  sound  the  death  knell  of 
American  shipping. 

Fourth.  Even  If  the  CJovernm<Mit  were  now  able  to  acquire  vessspls  In  the 
bulhling.  selling,  or  chartering  markets  the  <*omi>etltlon  with  private  enterprls* 
thus  created,  plus  the  serious  handicap  with  wliich  the  American  vessel  owiu^r 
already  has  lo  contend,  would  mean  the  early  extinction  of  the  American  ship- 
owner, with  the  consiHpient  unwarranted  sacrifice  of  individual  effort  awl 
capital. 

Fifth.  It  nuist  be  clear  to  your  honorable  bodies  that  there  exists  no  lack  of 
enterprise  or  will  bigness  on  the  part  of  the  Americjin  people  to  Invest  ih^lr 
capital  in  almost  unlimited  volume  where  there  is  reasonable  promise  of  n  fnir 
return  on  the  investment.  With  regard  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchnnt 
marine,  therefore,  Congress  should  encourage,  not  disc-ourage.  the  first-iinnuM 
trait  in  onr  national  cljaracter.  and  supiMM't  the  se<'ond  by  enacting  legislnti^'n 
which  will  not  oidy  remove  the  sc»rious  obstacles  cau.se<1  by  existing  laws  b«t 
create  cfuiditions  which  will  place  American  vessels  in  a  position  of  reas*»nahl^ 
competition  with  those  of  other  nations. 

Sixth.  When  this  n*llef  is  given  private  enterprise  and  capital  may  be  ilf* 
pendiMl  upon  to  pnmiptly  and  liberally  lend  themselves  to  the  creation  of  > 
merchant  marine  capable  of  amply  supplying  the  demands  of  eonjnien'e.  as 
well  as  the  r*Mpdrements  of  the  (Jovernment  for  military  and  naval  purp«»ses- 

Seventh.  The  IMuladelphla  Maritime  Kxchange,  while  stnmgly  ailVfK^Jtin? 
the  upbuilding  oi  the  merchant  nmrine  of  the  Unlte<l  States,  reganis  the  V^^ 
vl.slons  of  bill  II.  U.  lO.'KK)  as  dangerous  in  the  exlrt^me.  and  Is  of  the  oi^lnl'*" 
that  the  ownershi[»  and  oiH»ratlon  by  the  (lOvernment  of  merchant  vesseW  I'*  ^ 
backward  rather  than  a  forward  step,  and  will  not  only  discourage  but  destroy 
all  private  Initiative  in  the  direction  so  ear!u»stly  desire<l. 

The  I*irii.Ai)Ki.iMn.v  Makitimk  Exchange. 
By  J.  S.  W.  iloLToN,  Prutident. 

Attest : 

fsKAr«l  S.  R.  Siii-iABwoou.  Presiflcnt. 

Philadelphia,  March  1,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Slechta,  of  New  York,  is  here  this  morning 
and  has  expressed  a  wish  to  be  heard.  Give  the  stenographer  your 
name,  address,  and  business  connections,  Mr.  Slechta. 
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STATEMENT  OP  ME.  JOSEPH  J.  SLECHTA,  OP  NEW  YORK,  NEW 
TOBK  AGENT  POB  THE  BBAZIUAN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Joseph  J.  Slechta.  My  steamship  connection  is 
the  Brazilian  Steamship  Co.  of  New  York,  of  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro. 
I  also  was  connected  a  short  time  ago  with  Holt  &  Co.,  exporters  of 
flour. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  this  Lloyd-Brazileiro  owned  by  Brazil? 
Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil 
and  operated  directly  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Greene.  Between  New  York  and 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir;  the  principal  business  service  of  the  com- 
pany is  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  Brazil,  between  the  various  ports 
of  brazil.    They  operate  approximately  50  to  55  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  service.     But  for  the  past  eight  vears  they  have  operated 
this  special  service  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  vessels  have  you? 
Mr.  Slechta.  The  number  in  the  service  varies.     Previous  to  the 
war  we  had  five  fruit  vessels  in  the  New  York  trade  and  we  were 
supplementing  that  with  a  considerable  number  of  chartered  vessels, 
chartered  bv  the  month  or  the  vear,  as  the  case  mi^rht  be. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  Has  this  always  been  a  Government-owned  line? 
Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  long  has  it  been  a  Government-owned  line? 
Mr.  Slechta.  It  has  been  heavily  subsidized  for — well,  every  since 
it  was  organized. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  How  long  ago  was  that,  Mr.  Slechta?     When  was 
it  organized  ? 

Mr.  Si^CHTA.  It  dates  back  in  one  form  or  another  for  pretty 
nearly  40  years. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  It  was  originally  a  private  line,  subsidized? 
Mr.  Sleciita.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ei):NroNDs.  How  long  since  the  Government  took  it  over? 
Mr.  Slfxiita.  It  took  it  over  all  together  in  1912. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  In  1912;  just  three  or  four  years  ago? 
Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  AVhv  did  thev  take  it  over? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Because  they  found  they  had  gotten  so  much  money 
^t\  it  that  they  owned  it. 

Mr.  RowE.  They  had  loaned  it  money? 
Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TJnEENE.  You  mean  it  was  subsidized  so  heavily? 
Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  subsidized  so  heavily;  and  then  in 
^n'ihv  t(^  crntiniie  its  operation  the  Government  was  forced  to  loan 
s^i  much  money  that  eventually  it  found  the  assets  of  the  company 
^ero  only  sufticient  to  pay  what  they  had  loaned. 

Mr.  Ed:monds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1912  the  privately-owned 
line  found  itself  up  against  it  and  were  willing  to  sell — they  had  56 
sliij)s.  I  believe,  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  they  were  willing  to  sell  to  anybody;  is  that 
(rue?     It  was  for  sale? 
Mr.  Slechta.  It  was  for  sale. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  And  the  Government  found  it  could  not  do  withoi^ 
this  line  and  they  did  not  want  the  service  discontinued  and  took  S 
over  ? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Government  was  perfectly* 
willing  to  sell  it  under  their  own  conditions  and  terms. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  don't  mean  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Slechta.  At  any  time — not  at  that  time,  but  shortly  after  and 
on  another  occasion. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  conditions  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  In  the  first  place,  the  navigation  laws  of  Brazil  and 
the  conditions  as  to  management,  seamen,  and  so  forth,  are  so  onerous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  operate  a  line  at  a  profit.  And  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  any  foreign  capital  would  take  the  line  and  operate 
it  under  those  conditions,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  And.  of 
course,  that  was  one  of  the  conditions,  that  the  line  must  he  operated 
under  the  existing  laws  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  liurden-  were  imposed  by  the  Government 
itself  on  its  own  line^ 

Mr.  Slechta.  Practically  so.    That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

The  CHAHniAN.  How  many  vessels  were  there,  did  you  say,  that 
were  owned  by  this  private*  company — what  is  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  name  of  the  company  was  the  same  as  it  is  now. 
The  style  of  the  company  is  Lloyd-Brazileiro. 

The  Chairman.  Ii(»w  long  had  it  been  operated  by  the  private 
company  ? 

Air.  Slechta.  Up  to  1912.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  hug 
the  companv  has  been  operated.  As  I  say,  it  dates  1  ack  ^etwtH»n 
30  and  40  years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  pay  subsidies  on  their  shipj)inp:  in  tb** 
coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  and  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Slechta.  They  pave  them  an  annual  credit,  amounting,  as  1 
recall  it,  to  something  like  $200,000  a  year.  I  would  not  be  at  all 
certain  about  the  amount.  I  was  never  concerned  with  it  particu- 
larly. 

The  Chairman.  $200,000  a  year — and  how  many  vessels? 

Mr.  Si-£CHTA.  Large  and  small,  there  were,  as  I  say.  between  ^ 
and  60. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  I  understood  vou,  thev  started  with  a  smaller 
number. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  a  long  ways  back. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  mail  ships  or  mail  and  cargo  vessels- 
Mr.  Slechta.  Vessels  of  every  description;  river  steamers,  coast- 
wise steamers  for  cargo  purposes  only,  others  that  were  very  largely 
for  passenger  accommodations  and  othei's  i^ai-t  cargo  and  part  p»S' 
6enger. 

The  Chairman.  WHiat  is  the  length  of  the  coast  line  of  Brazil? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  The  coast  line  of  Brazil  is  considerably  over  5,000 
miles — nearly  6,000  miles. 
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The  Chairman.  And  these  vessels  cover  what  ports? 

Mr.  Slechta.  All  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  operate  on  a  coast  line  of  about  5,000  miles. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir ;  in  addition  to  which 

The  Chairman.  And  entered  and  cleared  from  about  how  many 
)oi  ts  in  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Coast  and  river  ports,  very  close  to  100. 

The  Chairman.  What  rivers  do  they  navigate? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  Amazon  and  the  Paraguay,  largely.  That  is 
about  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  subsidies  amounted  to  about  $200,000 
a  year? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes.  I  ^vould  not  be  sure  about  the  amount  of  that 
subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  include  mail  pay  to  those  vessels? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  Government  of  Brazil  does  not  pay  any  mail 
subsidy  at  all.     They  pay  nothing  for  the  mail  service  of  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  carry  the  mails  free? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir.  They  consider  that  certain  privileges 
which  mail  vessels  get  in  the  various  ports  are  in  compensation  for 
carryins:  the  mails. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  vessels  carrying  the  Brazilian  mail  get  what 
:hey  call  the  packet  rights.  I  do  not  know  that  they  can  be  valued 
n  dollars  and  cents  exactly.  They  are  shipping  privileges  that  they 
lo  not  get  unless  they  carry  the  piail:  in  other  words,  a  reduction 
jf  some  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  those  are? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No;  I  do  not.  As  I  say,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  services;   mv   business  is  entirelv  the   New    York  end  of   it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
the  service  in  the  coastwise  trade  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Onlv  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  own  New  York  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  can  make  any  statement  to  the 
committee  you  desire.  1  do  not  know  just  what  you  want  to  say, 
but  you  have  recpiested  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  just  i-eturned  from  a  visit  through  Brazil,  having 
spent  the  better  part  of  two  months  in  various  parts  of  Brazil  and, 
l)eing  interested  in  an  export  business  as  well  as  in  the  steamship 
>iisiness,  I  thought  possibly  the  committee  might  care  to  ask  me 
juestions  and  possibly  liave  any  information  I  may  be  able  to  give 
hem  concerning  Brazilian  business  in  particular  and  South  Ameri- 
:an  business  in  ^ireneral.  Personally  I  have  always  had  the  feeling 
hat  net  only  in  connection  with  this  movement  now  being  agitated 
vith  reference  to  a  merchant  marine,  but  the  foreign  trade  and  in 
general  Soutli  Amorican  matters  have  been  very  much  overem- 
)hasized. 

The  Chairman.  Tn  what  respect?  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is 
\o  trade  to  South  America  worth  anything? 

Mr.  Slkchta.  No:  I  do  not  mean  there  is  none;  but  T  mean  the 
)ossil)ilities  of  increasing  the  trade  are  very  much  overestimated. 

The  Chairman.   Bv  whom? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Bv  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  RoDEMJERG.  What  is  the  total  foreign  trade  of  South  America, 
approxi^mately?     It  is  about  $2,000,000,000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  The  total  foreign  trade,  exports  and  imports,  from 
all  countries  in  South  America? 

Mr.  Kodenberg.   Yes. 

Mr.  Slechta.   Yes;  approximately  $2,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Rodenberg.  What  per  cent  of  that  do  we  get  now? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  We  get  about  30  per  cent. 

Br.  Bruckner.  How  much? 

Mr.  Sij:chta.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rodenberg.  No;  I  thought  we  were  getting  less  than  10  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean,  we  buy  from  them? 

Mr.  Rodenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sleciita.  Yes;  if  you  figure  it  that  way.  Of  course,  our 
exports  to  South  America  amount  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  exports 
and  imports,  but  amount  to  a  whole  lot  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
their  imports. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  want  to  talk  of  the  Brazilian  trade.  We  bu^ 
about  250,000  tons  of  coffee  a  year  from  Brazil,  do  we  not,  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  I  can  give  the  Brazilian  figures,  approximately. 
Our  imports  from  Brazil  amount  prettv  closely  to  $100,000,000.  Thev 
vary  from  $80,000,000  to  $100,000,000.' 

Mr.  Edmonds.  AVe  buy  $100,000,000  worth  of  coffee? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  Coffee  and  rubber. 

ilr.  Edmonds.  Tlie  rubber  was  twenty-five  to  thirty. 

Mr.  Slechta.  More  than  twenty-five:  from  $80,000,000  to 
$120,000,000. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  that  200,000  tons  of  coffee  and  15,000  to  20,000    | 
tons  of  rubber  is  carried  in  what  kinds  of  ships?  j 

Mr.  Slechta.  All  kinds  of  ships.  j 

Mr.  Ed^ionds.  Mostly  English?  I 

ilr.  Sle<.  hta.  I  would  not  say  that  at  tlie  present  time.  It  is 
lar<rely  carried  in  our  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean  in  your  Lloyd-Brazilian  ships? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gkernk.  What  competition  do  you  meet  with  there? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  In  the  steamship  business? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  you  sav  the  Government  owns  this  line.  AVhat 
competition  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Sle<  iiTA.  In  normal  times  we  have  competition  with  the  repi- 
larly  establislied  lines — they  are  all  British  lines — and  formerly  with 
the  Hamburg-American  Line. 

Mr.  RoDENBEito.  Followincj  up  the  chairman's  suggestion  there.* 
would  like  to  have  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  saving:  that  the 
importance  of  the  trade  to  South  America  is  overemphasized? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  I  will  repeat,  in  a  brief  way,  exactly  what  I  saiA 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  present  war  the  pa|)ers  and  magazines  and 
organizations  were  g<nng  wild  over  the  possibilities  of  capturing,  w 
they  callotl  it.  the  trade  of  South  America.  And  I  had  a  series  of 
articles — a  very  small  series — in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Kew 
York,  in  which  I  said,  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  August  of  the 
year  that  the  war  began,  that  the  war  would  bring  us  practically  no 
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advantages  in  trade  whatever  with  South  America.  And  the  facts 
have  borne  out  the  correctness  of  my  prediction.  The  trade  with 
Brazil  for  1915,  except  for  the  fact  that  their  imports  from  Europe 
were  very  much  reduced,  necessarily,  was  smaller  than  our  trade  m 
1912  or  1913,  I  am  not  sure  which.    But  immediately  before  the 

war 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  were  the  imports  from  Brazil  in  1915  ? 
Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  ^ve  you  these  ^ures  accu- 
rately from  memory,  but  in  1915  our  imports  from  mazil  were 
larger  because  we  took  a  larger  share  of  their  hides  and  cocoa  than 
formerly. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Our  imports  in  1911  were  $100,867,184,  according 
to  a  chart  I  have  here  ana  which  was  prepared  about  that  time. 
Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  EIdmonds.  What  were  the  exports  from  the  United  States  in 
1915? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1915  have 
been  figured  at  $34,000,000. 
Mr.  Edmonds.  They  were  $27,150,672  in  1911. 
Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  but  they  were  more  in  1912  and  1913. 
Mr.  Bodenbebg.  More  in  1912  than  in  1915? 
Mr.  Slechta.^  Yes;  th^y  were  more.    In  one  of  those  years  our 
exports  to  Braal  were  larger  than  in  the  year  immediately  closed — 
1915. 

Mr.  Rodenbero.  That  is  rather  surprising.    And  you  say  the  ex- 
ports from  European  countries  to  Brazil  had  fallen  off  naturally  on 
account  of  the  war,  and  it  has  not  increased  our  exports  to  Brazil. 
Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eodenbebo.  The  imports  to  the  United  States  from  Brazil 
were  larger  in  1915,  and  the  exports  were  less  in  1915  than  they  were 
in  1912  ? 
Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  RowE.  That  is  surprising. 

Mr.  Ctreene.  Where  do  you  get  your  material  that  you  used  to  get 
from  here?  You  say  the  business  was  shut  off  across  the  water  on 
account  of  the  war.  * 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  importation  in  Brazil  of  a  great  many  things 
f^^s  been  curtailed;  in  the  first  place,  by  the  financial  stringency 
^"sed  by  the  war  and  the  inability  of  the  consumer  to  buy  what  he 
Wanted. 
Mr.  Greene.  That  is,  you  have  had  financial  trouble  there  ? 
.  Mr.  Slechta.  I  would  not  say  we  have  had  financial  trouble,  but 
^Riply  a  reduced  capacity  to  purchase. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  true  in  Brazil? 
Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  true  in  almost  all  parts  of  South  America. 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  have  not  the  same  ability  to  purchase. 
Mr.  Slechta.  It  was  inevitable  as  a  result  of  the  war,  because  their 
financial  arrangements  have  always  been  with  European  countries. 
The  financial  investments  of  European  countries  are  very,  very  great. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  are  projecting  branch  banks  to 
South  America  ourselves  now  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  conditions, 
are  we  not? 
Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  but  it  takes  more  than  the  establishment  of 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  just  one  moans. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  means  the  intending  investor  can  get  a  bettc 
line  of  investments  in  South  America  than  he  can  elsewhere,  o 
which  tlie  investor  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  not  convinced. 

The  Chairman.  How  aliout  the  facilities  of  transportation  thei 
as  compared  with  now ;  that  is,  the  facilities  before  the  war  compam 
with  1915? 

Mr.  SLF.cirrA.  The  facilities  have  been  very  largely  disarrancjN 
and  disrupted  there,  the  same  as  they  have  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

The  Chairman.  That  is  another  element.  Then  what  is  the  dif 
ference  in  the  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  freight  i-ates  ai-e  very  much  higher. 

The  Chairman.  AVould  that  affect  the  commerce  between  thj 
country  and  South  America?  In  the  first  instance,  you  have  thei 
limited  ability  to  buy  on  account  of  the  general  financial  stringenc 
and  then  the  lack  of  tonnage  and  the  en()rm<»usly  incix^ased  frcigh 
rates — that  would  all  more  or  less  demoralize  commerce,  would  i 
not  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  (iREENE.  Does  this  company  that  is  owned  by  the  Governmefl 
get  very  largely  increased  rates  ^ 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  I  wanted  to  give  yo 
some  figures  which  will  show  you  with  reference  to  that  very  coin 
pany.  In  1915 — I  took  those  figures  from  a  certified  accountant' 
report  on  our  books  for  1915 — we  had  37  sailings  of  cargo  steamer 
which  had  been  berthed  in  Xew  York.  They  received  general  care 
and  the  sailings  were  for  Brazilian  ports.  The  gross  receipts  to 
general  cargo  amounted  to  $1,513,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  freight? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes.  The  total  tonnage  of  general  cargo  carri« 
was  ap]M-oximately  150,000  tons. 

Mr.  Ei)>i()Ni>s.  Ex})orts  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Expoits  from  Now  York.  During  that  same  peri(X 
we  chartered  outside  vessels 

Mr.  IIaijdy.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Slechta.  1915.  During  that  same  period.  1915,  \v!»  dispatchec 
to  Brazil,  to  the  several  Brazilian  i>()rls,  a  total  of  57  cargoes  ot 
coal  for  our  own  uses  in  Brazil.  In  other  words,  that  was  merchstt 
dizing  business  which  our  Xew  York  office  did  for  the  Lloyd 
Brazil  eiro. 

The  Chairman.  While  you   are   agent  for  the   Lloyd -Brazilein 

you  also 

Mr.  Slkciita  (interposing).  Act  as  purchasing  agent  for  that  p<* 
and  other  things  that  we  buy  for  theuL 

]^rr.  KnMONos.  AVhere  had  vou  j)urchased  this  coal  l>efoi'e--EnP 

land  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  From  England.  There  were  57  cargoes  of  oo* 
larirelv  on  American  ve>s4»ls,  aggregating  a  total  of  155.000  tons. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  What  did  that  coal  cost  you  here  at  tidewater! 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  coal  cos^t  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.80 

•he  Chairman.  An<l  what  did  it  cost  delivered  in  Brazil) 
'.  Sle^wh*.      ^npi'oximatelv  $10. 
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Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  owned  the  vessels? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (iKEKNE.  Why  coiihln't  you  run  the  vessels  at  cheap  rates  and 
reduce  the  rates?  That  is  the  argument  for  this  bill,  that  they  will 
reduce  the  rates. 

Mr.  Slechta.  But  wouhln't  it  look  silly  for  10  or  a  dozen  vessels 
for  general  cargo  reducing  rates  on  that  cargo  and  reducing  their 
earnings  and  then  to  charter  the  other  fellow's  vessels  and  pay  high 
rates  on  coal?  That  is  exactly  what  would  happen.  It  would  pay 
us  better  to  use  those  vessels  for  carrying  coal  and  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can exporter  to  go  ahead  and  get  tonnage  where  he  pleased. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Simply  liecause  we  wanted  to  continue  the  operati(»iJ 
of  the  steamship  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
steamship  officials  in  Brazil  have  very  forcibly  pointed  out  to  me  it 
would  pav  us  better  to  carry  our  own  coal  and  to  take  off  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  export  service.  In  fact,  we  have  two  steamers  up 
here  now  with  coffee  which  I  am  instructed  to  load  out  with  coal 
and  not  general  cargo. 

The  Chairaian.  Because  you  have  no  coal  in  Brazil  and  yon  ni'e 
compelled  to  import  coal  to  operate  your  line  there? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ei)Arf)NDs.  AVhen  this  line  was  running  in  normal  times,  in 
1912  and  1J>13.  could  you  get  plenty  of  cargoes  out  of  New  York  for 
Brazil? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  at  very  low  rates  of  freight,  and  considering 
the  high  cost  of  operating  the  steamers  it  was  not  a  paying  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Did  vou  ever  take  anv  lower  rate  than  vou  were 
compelled  to,  Jto  carry  them? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  had  to  take  the  same  as  other  people? 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  had  to  take  the  same  as  other  i)eople,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  f^DMONDS.  And  that  is  why  the  steamship  line  got  into  diffi- 
culty, l)ecause  the  freight  lates  were  so  low  they  couldn't  make  any 
monev  ? 

Mr.  Slkchta.  Oh,  no:  the  New  York  service  was  always  a  pay* 
inff  proposition:  it  was  coastwise. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Then  whv  abandon  vour  New  York  service? 

•  « 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  did  not  abandon  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  intended  to. 

Mr.  Slechta.  No. 

Mr.  pj)M0NDs.  ''The  line  to  New  York,  instituted  in  1907,  has  been 
discontinued."    Here  is  the  British  report  for  1913. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  British  re])ort  is  not  correct,  then.  I  do  not 
know  anvthing  about  it :  but  the  line  has  not  been  discontinued  since 
it  was  founded  in  190(>  or  1907. 

Mr.  Gkeenb.  You  talk  about  the  high  cost  of  running  a  vessel! 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Was  it  a  higher  cost  to  run  them  under  OovemiQent 
control  than  private  control? 
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Mr.  Slechta.  No. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  was  the  great  cost  of  running  the  vessel? 
Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 
Mr.  Greene.  You  said  that  the  cost  of  running  the  vessel  was  so 
great  and  yet  you  say  it  was  not  a  greater  cost. than  it  was  under 
private  enterprise.     What  I  want  to  find  out  is  what  advantage  was 
the  fact  that  the  Government  owned  it.    The  Government  took  it  be- 
cause they  could  not  help  it,  because  it  had  loaned  so  much  money 
on  it  they  were  compelled  to  take  it. 
Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  what  advantage  has  the  Government  operation 
been  over  that  of  the  private  people  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Principally  in  the  matter  of  administration  in 
Brazil  in  the  coastwise  business,  where  they  have  been  able  to  make 
economical  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  line  and  to  save 
money  in  different  ways.  The  cost  of  operating  the  steamers  so 
far  as  the  size  of  the  crew  is  concerned  has  not  changed.  You  are 
handicapped  in  that  way  very  much  the  same  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  They  carry  more  crew  and  a  more  expensive  crew 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  you  are  giving  low  freights  then  at  a  low  expense 
to  the  coastwise  trade  to  encourage  that  and  to  keep  it  up,  and  in 
running  those  lines  losing  money,  on  your  line? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  Brazilian  Governmeijt  is  compelled  to  main- 
tain, in  some  form  or  other,  a  coastwise  service,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  transportation  is  so  dependent  upon  the  ocean  carrying. 
Raih'oads  are  comparatively  few  and  the  development  of  Brazil, 
thus  far,  has  been  largely  along  the  coast  for  the  carrying  of  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  dependent  very  largely  upon  its  coastwise  and 
ocean  carriers. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Gentlemen.  I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of  this  com- 
mittee feels,  but  the  present  witness  to  my  mind  has  muddled  the 
thing  so  that  I  can  not  see  the  point  he  is  driving  at,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  him  state  clearly  what  it  is,  and  to  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  point  he  is  trying  to  make.  And  maybe  if  we  will  let  him  proceed 
he  can  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  He  has  just  been  to  Brazil  and  came  here  to  give  us 
Some  idea  of  South  American  commerce. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  I  understand  he  wants  to  give  us  some  idea  of  South 
American  trade,  but  what  is  the  point? 

Mi*.  Slechta.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  is,  was  to  explain  in 
^he  first  place  that  we  are  maintaining  a  line  of  vessels  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Amei'ican  exporters  and  importers,  particularly  the 
exporters,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  w^ould  pay  us  better  to  devote 
those  vessels  entirely  to  the  carrying  of  coal  for  our  own  use  in 
Brazil.     And  in  view  of  the  emphasis  w^hich  has  been  placed  upon 
the  iiiipoitance  of  putting  additional  carriers  under  the  manage- 
Dient  and  control  of  the  Government,  or  otherwise,  into  the  Bra- 
zilian service,  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  no  matter  how  it  is  done, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  transportation  of  coal  costs  us  so 
Diiieh,  because  of  conditions  that  exist  all  over  the  world  in  the 
matter  of  the  demand  for  tonnage,  we  would  necessarily  be  com- 
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pelled  to  withdraw  those  vessels  which  we  now^  operate  in  the  carry- 
ing of  general  cargo  fnm  New  York  and  use  them  for  the  carrying 
of  our  own  coal  from  Norfolk. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  in  that  rospoot. 
Well,  suppose  we  did 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  have  coal  or  else  vou  have  to  suspend 
vour  coastwise  service,  and  if  somebody  else  does  not  render  the 
service,  then  vou  have  to  render  it  vourself  ? 

Mr.  Slkciita.  Surelv.  But  if  we  carrv  it  in  our  own  vessels,  that 
means  the  facilities  amounting  in  1915  to  150,000  tons  of  general 
cargo  from  New  York  would  be  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  somebody  else  supplied  the  service. 

Mr.  Sleciita.  Exactly.  We  are  perfectly  willing  they  should 
do  so. 

Mr.  CiREENE.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have  been  taken  care  of 
in  your  generosity  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Brazilian  (Tovernnient? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  No:  I  do  not  chiim  that  much. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  TTe  does  not  claim  any  such  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  Sleciita.  I  claim,  in  the  interest  of  the  American  trade  and 
the  Brazilian  trade  as  well,  we  have  maintained  this  line  because  we 
wanted  to  see  the  trade  developed,  and  w^e  have  continued  to  go  on 
and  develo])  it  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  would  pay  us  eiiuallv 
well  to  operate  those  boats  simply  as  our  own  carriers-r-for  carrying 
our  own  cnrgo. 

The  CiiATKMAN.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  engaged  now  in 
ti  work  of  benevolence  for  American  commerce? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  Not  at  all.  A  proposition  looking  to  development 
is  certainly  a  desirable  thing;  at  the  same  time  it  means  we  are 
maintaining  those  vessels  in  that  trade  from  which  later  we  hope 
to  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  What  vou  mean  to  sav  is  this,  that  vou  could 

•  K  % 

operate  those  ships  at  this  particular  time  in  carrying  coal  from 
Norfolk  to  Brazil  at  a  greater  profit  than  in  the  carrying  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Haoley.  r  understood  you  to  say  you  are  able  to  do  this  by 
reason  of  Brazilian  administration? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  No:  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hadley.  You  spoke  of  Brazilian  administration.  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  mean  by  Brazilian  operation  in  the  connection 
you  used  it. 

Mr.  Sleciita.  I  simply  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  administration 
of  our  enterprise  in  Brazil  has  frequently  insisted  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  if  our  New  York  ofTlce  would  use  the  carriers  which 
they  send  up  here  loaded  with  coffee  and  other  products  from  Bra- 
zil to  carry  their  own  coal  bnck  to  Brazil,  coal  that  we  buy  here  for 
them,  instead  of  using  them  for  loading  general  cargo  f or  e.xporters 
back  of  our  line. 

Mr..  En^roNDs.  To  get  the  matter  straight,  this  line  was  sotten 
together  by  the  Brazilian  Government  and  subsidized  heavily  for 
rears,  and  in  1912  it  found  it  was  l)eing  subsidized  to  the  tune  of 
^08,000  a  year 
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The  Chairman.  $200,000  he  said. 

Mr.  Epmonds.  Two  hundred  thousand  for  the  New  York  line 
alone.  $908^0  (p.  27,  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigatibu. 
1909)  is  what  the  line  got  annually. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  are  going  after  another  angle ;  I  want  to  get  this 
busineiss  proposition. 

Mr.  BoDENBERG.  That  is  here;  he  is  going  to  give  that  right  here, 
Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  company  was  built  for  the  benefit  of  Brazilian 
Clippers  entirel^r  for  coastwise  traffic  alon^  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where 
ihey  have  no  railroad  communication  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  conmiunication  by  water.  After  the  line  got  in  difficulty  in 
1912  the  Government  took  it  over,  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
{or  this  line  to  run  in  their  coastwise  traffic.  It  was  discussed  in  the 
newspapers.  If  I  remember  risht,  the  New  York  Line  was  bringing 
250,000  tons  of  coffee  and  rubber  to  this  country  every  year — fifty 
vessels  of  5,000  tons  each.  They  found  they  could  not  bring  their 
coifee  here,  that  being  in  the  hands  of  English  shippers.  They  con- 
tinaed  to  run  the  new  line,  and  at  one  time,  in  1913,  the  entire  line, 
€omposed  of  53  steamers,  was  for  sale  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
the  sale  was  published  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  news- 
papers— ^not  as  an  advertisement,  but  as  a  news  item. 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  advertisements  pub- 
li^ed  also. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  do  not  reipember  them,  but  I  remember  it  being 
spoken  of  in  the  newspapers. 
Now,  that  puts  the  matter  so  we  know  exactly  what  the  line  was. 
The  Ch.\irman.  "Why  not  let  Mr.  Slechta  make  his  statement? 
Mr.  Eodenberg.  I  thmk  that  will  clarify  the  situation. 
Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  my  memory  refreshed  on  that 

Eint.    I  have  not  concerned  myself  particularly  with  it,  because  it 
s  not  been  my  business  to  do  so. 

The  thing  I  particularly  wanted  to  emphasize  in  this  connection, 
and  the  reason  I  brought  up  this  comparison  of  the  two  businesses  in 
which  we  are  engaged — ^the  taking  or  freight  and  the  collecting,  of 
course,  of  all  the  freight  we  can  get  for  export  to  Brazil,  and  the 
Carrying  of  our  own  coal,  illustrates  very  well  the  fact  that  we,  as 
Well  as  a  great  many  other  people,  are  confronted  with  the  tremen- 
dous demands  for  tonnage,  not  so  much  in  the  South  American  busi- 
ness as  in  the  ammunition  trade  to  Europe.  It  is  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  service  where  the  rates  are  being  made,  and  the  owner  who 
has  a  vessel  available  which  he  might  conceivably  charter  for  busi- 
ness to  South  America  says : 

I  can  get  so  much  for  her  In  the  trans-Atlantic  business;  you  can  have  her, 
tf  you  want  her,  for  Brazilian  or  Arp:entine  trade,  and  we  will  figure  off  a 
Reasonable  amount  less,  conditioned  upon  the  amount  of  insurance  which  I  must 
pay  on  sending  that  vessel  to  Europe. 

Very  well.    Now,  here  is  a  line  like  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  a  British 
line,  for  instance,  which  owns  their  own  vessels.    They  are  not 
obliged,  you  say,  to  increase  their  rates  to  Brazil.    Nor  are  we,  be- 
cause we  own  our  vessels  also.    But  the  British  Government  takes 
a  large  part  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  tonnage,  and  they  do  not  pay  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Steamship  Co.  the  current  rates  on  that  tonnage; 
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they  p'dy  them  a  certain  proportion  above  normal  rates,  with  the  result 
that  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  in  view  of  the  insurance  expense  and  gen- 
erally increased  cost  of  operation  due  to  the  war,  leel  compelled, 
naturally,  to  get  all  they  can  in  the  way  of  freights.  In  other  words, 
they  take  advantage  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  get  what  is 
the  ni:irket  rate  on  the  vessels  which  remain  in  their  service. 

The  C'liAiKMAN.  In  other  words,  thej'  reap  whatever  diminution 
there  ma}'  l)e  in  their  jirofits  on  vessels  commandeered  by  the  (lov- 
ernmeiit  by  increasing  rates  in  the  trade  to  South  America. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Wherever  they  operate  them,  whether  South  Amer- 
ica or  China. 

Mr,  Hardy.  If  I  understand  you,  your  proposition  is  that  the 
trans-Atlantic  trade,  particularly  the  munitions  trade,  has  so 
absorbed  all  the  tonnage  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  rise  of  rates  all  over 
the  World. 

Mr.  Slecitta.  It  has  absolutelv  l)een  the  factor  which  determines 
the  I'ate  upon  tonnage  to-day. 

Mr.  IIaudy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  think  any  shipping 
line,  regartlless  of  the  questitm  of  whether  their  vessels  are  coinman- 
deered  by  their  rioverniuent.  would  fail  to  take  advantage  of  tin*  lav 
of  supply  and  demand  to  charge  all  the  traHIc  will  bear? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Xo,  sir;  I  know  they  will. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  They  will  do  that  anyhow? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir;  thev  will. 

Mr.  IlAimv.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  trans-Atlantic  trade,  espe- 
cially the  munitions  trade,  has  so  absorbed  the  cargo  capacity'  of  the 
shi])ping  lines  of  the  world  that  everywhere  rates  have  been  raisi»d 
on  account  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  give  vou  an  illustration:  We  had 
a  steamer  which  we  were  foi-tunate  enough  to  have  chartered  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war.  which  cost  us  $18,000  a  month.  She  j"st 
went  olF  of  her  charter  with  us  vesterdav.  Unfoi-tunatelv.  we  A\d 
not  have  her  for  a  longer  period.  We  paid  5>18.000  a  month.  To-day 
she  starts  to  load  for  a  port  in  France,  under  all  sorts  of  i*estrictions 
made  by  the  owners  in  the  charter,  and  they  will  get  for  one  voyalTP 
»vhich  takes  less  than  a  month,  including  loading  and  unloadinf! 
fbecaus?e  it  only  takes  10  days  to  load  and  di^^charge  the  vessel  nnd 
the  voyage  is  less  than  20  days).  $145,000.  We  had  the  same  verv-^l 
for  $18,000  a  month  up  to  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  the  cargo  man  raises,  the  freight  man 
raises,  and  everybody  raises  as  soon  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Slechta.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  gentlemen,  in  the 
way  of  business  facilities  for  transportation  or  anything  else,  which 
is  so  absolutely  subservient  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  as 
ocean  transportation  facilities. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  therefore  the  question  is  until  we  get  a  larpr 
supply  of  tonnage  we  may  expect  balloon  rates. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely:  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  they  are  under  the  American  flag,  the  flag  of  China,  or  any 
other  flair*  until  we  get  the  tonnage  the  rates  will  be  high. 

Afr.  Hardy.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  operate  a  Government- 
controlled  line? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 
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EIardt.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  it  can  not  be  as  cheaply 
d  and  why  it  is  not  as  cheaply  operated  as  it  would  be  if 
d  by  a  private  concern  t 

Slechta.  Please  don*t  draw  any  inference — ^I  am  an  Ameri- 
ora  I  am  anything  else. 

ElARDr.  I  understood  you  to  make  that  answer  just  now. 
^i^CHTA.  Not  quite.    JPlease  do  not  draw  any  iiiference  as  to 
sibility  of  operating  a  steamship  line  under  the  laws  of  the 
ment,  from  what  anything  else  does,  as  far  as  my  experience 
»med. 

Bardt.  I  am  not  drawing  an  inference;  I  want  the  facts. 
Slechta.  I  will  give  you  the  facts,  if  you  want  the  facts.    It 
K^tly  true  that  the  Brazilian  Government  is  to-day  operating 
tyd-Brazileiro  much  better  than  it  was  ever  operated  before: 
yate  business  conditions — conditions  under  the  domination  oi 
interests,  and  especially  considering  the  subsidy,  which  was 
y  Brazil  to  a  private  corporation  or  joint  stock  company, 
which  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  was  operated — were  so  utterly 
it  the  Government  could  not  very  well  help  but  improve  it. 
Hardt.  In  other  words,  the  Government  tried  subsidy,  and 
took  the  ships? 
3l£Chta.  Absolutely. 

Greene.  You  do  not  figure  at  all  on  these  vessels  which  you 
r  a  percentage  of  profit,  do  you?  You  just  take  your  ordinary 
g  expenses  and  do  not  figure  any  profit  on  your  capital  in- 
or  anything  else,  do  you  ? 

Slechta.  I  could  not  say  about  it.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ninistration. 

jrREENE.  You  ought  to  kuow  about  it,  oughtn't  you? 
Slechta.  I  do  not  know  because  I  am  agent  of  the  line  in 
ork,  and  it  is  my  business  to  load  steamers,  get  the  best  cargo 
the  best  freights,  and  to  run  the  New  York  end  of  it  as  eco- 
lly  as  possible. 

KoDEKBERG.  You  do  uot  loiow  how  much  the  Government 
its  operation  prior  to  this  increased  demand? 
5LECHTA.  No ;  I  do  not. 

RoDENBERG.  Do  you  kuow  whether  it  lost  more  than  the  sub- 
at  they  had  been  giving  or  not? 

Slechta.  I  know  they  still  owe  a  very,  very  large  amount, 
s  included  in  the  funded  debt  of  Brazil  to  English  capitalists. 
Hardy.  That  involves  their  whole  valorization  scheme,  what 
e  and  what  it  lost  on  that,  and  this  line  rim  in  connection 

9 

Slechta.  No;  the  valorization  scheme  never  had  anything 

ith  our  company. 

Chairman.  Tell  us,  if  you  are  familiar  with  that,  about  their 

ition  scheme. 

5lechta.  I  am  familiar  with  it,  but  that  is  rather  a  far  call. 

1  be  very  glad  to  do  so  if  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you,  but 

lo  relation  to  this  question. 

Chairman.  You  say  it  does  not  have  any  direct  connection 

is  subject? 

5lechta.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  other  day  somebody  suggested  that  it  niighf 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  see  how.  Reference  was  made  here  b; 
Jud^e  Hardy  to  the  fact  that  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  insisted  on  re 
tainmg  ships  in  the  service  because  of  the  coffee  exports.  .\s  i 
matter  of  fact,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  because  of  the  combinatioi! 
of  British  and  otiier  ships  engaged  in  the  service  in  competition  witli 
us,  we  were  unable  to  carry  coffee  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  their  deferred  rebate  system  ( 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  RowE.  Do  you  get  a  complete  load  each  way  ( 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  do  now ;  yes. 

Mr.  Rowe.  In  normal  times? 

Mr.  Slechta.  In  normal  times.  Our  boats  were  always  able  to  go 
down  U)  Brazil  loaded,  but  they  came  back  verv  largely  empty. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Largely  because  you  were  not  allowed  to  haul  coffee? 

Mr.  vSlechta.  Not  because  we  were  not  allowed  to,  but  beca'\ise  the 
shippers  were  tied  up  with  other  contracts. 

Mr.  IIakdy.  Tliat  is  what  I  meant  by  "not  allowed  to." 

Mr.  Sle(  iita.  Ves;  and  although  we  offered  to  carry  the  coffee  at 
half  the  rales  of  the  so-called  '"  foreign ''  lines  we  could  not  get  the 
cargo.    Now,  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 

The  C'HAiiiMAN.  Our  investigation  showed  that  very  fact  and  that 
IS  the  reasi.n  we  barred  rebates  in  bill  4^0,  and  I  hope  we  will  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Slec  hta.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  know,  Judge  Alexander, 
that  the  Tnitod  States  District  Court  practically  turned  down  that 
projiosition  of  prohibiting  rebates  in  a  hearing  that  extended  some- 
thing o\er  a  yeai*  in  New  York.  It  was  a  suit  against  the  Prince 
Line  et  nl..  in  which  they  practically  supported  the  contention  of 
tho«e  lines  that  they  had  a  right  to  pay  those  rebates. 

Mr.  KowE.  Why  don't  you  tie  them  iip  now  in  a  rebate  agixv'inenl 
the  same  as  the  other  companies  did?  They  have  to  ship  by  you  to- 
dav  evcrvthinff  thev  have  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  are  satisfied  to  take  the  advantage  we  have,  and 
the  fact  thai  we  have  neutral  steamers  that  pay  very  much  lower 
rates  of  insurance  than  the  English  steamers,  and  consequently  get  a 
})r(^ference.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do 
that  because  we  have  no  service  to  Europe,  and  all  of  oiir  competitors 
have  nn  interest  at  least  in  lines  that  have  a  service  to  Europe  as  well 
as  to  the  United  States.  And  as  I  explained  in  this  committee  room 
once  before,  and  also  in  the  hearings  in  New  York  before  the  district 
court  in  the  suit  referred  to,  most  of  the  large  coffee  shippers,  with 
the  exception  of  Arbuckle  &  Co.,  ship  to  Europe  as  well  as  to  tlie 
United  States,  and  if  they  are  not  willing  to  enter  into  a  rebate 
agreement  with  the  steamship  company,  owner,  or  operator,  he 
savs; 

Very  w<»U,  wo  wiU  carry  your  troflfee  at  a  low  rate  or  you  can  Rhip  It  by  any- 
1km ly  Hso  you  want  to.  and  we  wiU  jrive  you  the  benefit  of  the  roinimam  ra^ 
to  tho  Unite<l  States ;  but  we  won't  give  you  any  room  at  aU  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  decision  you  spoke  of  was  a  decision  made  by  th« 
court  largely  because  there  is  no  law  governing  or  attempting  to 
affect  the  question? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  should  assume  so ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  EIdmonds.  That  is  rather  a  peculiar  situation,  is  it  not,  for  the 
iovemment  to  finance  the  coffee  crop  and  then  it  can  not  turn  it 
iver  to  its  own  steamship  line? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  a  very  peculiar  situation.  I  have  repeatedly 
i(Hie  everything  I  possibly  could  to  make  the  Government  see  the 
importance  of  giving  its  own  line  certain  benefits  which  will  give  it 
cargo. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  besides  financing  the  crop  they  let  the  steamers 
come  up  here  and  lose  money  on  the  trip  rather  than  give  them  the 
cargo.  ; 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  a  peculiar  situation;  I  agi*ee  with  you. 

Mr.  CuBRY.  Do  the  other  lines  carry  cheaper  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Si^CHTA.  No;  that  is  just  the  point.  The  rates  on  coffee 
im-nediately  preceding  the  war  were  50  cents  a  bag.  We  had 
oiered  for  more  than  a  year  to  carry  it  far  25  cents  and  we  could 
not  jget  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  a  peculiar  situation  where  the  government 
controls  the  coffee  crop,  owns  the  steamship  line,  and  the  steamship 
line  will  carry  the  coffee  cheaper  than  private  corporations. 

Mr.  Slechta.  There  are  very  good  reasons. 

Mr.  Curry.  There  must  be  verv  good  reasons. 

Mr.  S14ECHTA.  There  are  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Brazilian  Government  is  very  much,  I  would  not  say  afraid,  but 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  facilities  of  the  larger  steamship  com- 
panies running  from  Europe  for  a  good  many  things — ^passenger 
accommodations  and  good  connections  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
til  that  sort  of  thing.    And  they  are  afraid  really  of  reprisals. 

Mr.  Curry.  Those  ships  from  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  going 
to  run  from  Brazil  empty? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No;  but  they  threaten,  at  least,  to  withdraw  the 
facilities,  that  they  won't  call  at  Brazil,  but  will  go  to  Argentina 
md  China. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  seems  to  me  a  government  that  has  the  energy  to 
fo  ahead  and  have  a  valorization  sj^stem  on  the  coffee  crop  and  that 
«ys  to  an  outsider  you  can  not  come  in  and  plant  coffee,  that  says 
a  the  man  who  wants  to  plant  coffee  he  shall  not  increase  his  crop, 
hat  he  can  only  plant  a  coffee  plantation  of  a  certain  limited  size, 
hat  takes  care  of  the  surplus,  and  that  owns  its  own  steamship  line 
rhich  will  practically  carry  the  coffee  cheaper,  will  permit  a  bluff 
)f  that  kind  to  be  run  on  it  by  a  steamship  company.  That  does  not 
00k  hardly  reasonable ;  there  must  be  something  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  does  not  look  reasonable,  but,  notwithstanding,  it 
sthe  fact. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  does  not  look  reasonable,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Does  not  the  Brazilian  Government  have  contracts 
'fith  these  ether  lines  by  which  it  pays  some  subsidy? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  about  the  Italian  line? 

Mr.  Slechta.  With  the  Italian  line  there  is  a  contract  of  very 
recent  date  with  reference  to  some  immigration  service,  I  believe. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  cargo. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  "A  contract  signed  in  September,  1912,  between  the 
Brazilian  Federal  Government  and  certain  Italian  steamship  lines 
fer  a  freight  and  passenger  service  between  Italy  and  a  number  of 
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Brazilian  ports;  the  subsidy  for  the  service  being  fixed  at  approxi- 
mately $:20,000  per  round  voyage,  two-thirds  to  be  paid  bjy  the 
Federal  Government  and  one-third  by  the  Government  of  San 
Paulo." 

Mr.  Sleciita.  Yes;  I  recall  that. 

Mr.  IIadley.  From  what  are  von  reading'^ 

Mr.  Kdmonds.  Fi-om  a  British  (iovernment  report  on  l)ounties 
and  subsidies  published  in  1913. 

Mr.  Si.EciiTA.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Italian  lines  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  in  pcdnt,  because  they  do  not  carry  coffee:  they 
do  not  go  to  the  ports  where  they  have  coffee. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Whv  was  the  (fovemment  of  San  Paulo  to  pay  one- 
third  ? 

Mr.  Si.Ki.'HTA.  Simply  because  they  wanted  the  immigrants. 

Mr.  CuKKv.  Could  you  explain  this  valorization  scheme  in  regard 
to  coffee  in  relation  to  ship])ing^ 

Mr.  Sleciita.  I  do  not  think  it  has  anj'  relation  to  shipping. 

Mr.  Ci'KKv.  It  seems  t(»  me  to  have  with  its  own  (iovernment- 
owned  line. 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir.  .Vs  far  as  I  know — I  was  in  Brazil  at  that 
time;  I  was  American  consular  oilicer  in  Rio  and  followed  that  ques- 
tion very  clos(»ly,  indeed  so  closely  that  1  nearly  lost  my  job  on 
flcc<nint  of  the  article  1  wrote  on  cotfee  valorization. 

ifr.  (,U:krv.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tliat  most  of  the  money  in  the  valoriza- 
tion scheme  is  Encflish  money  and  some  United  States  money? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  Yes:  about  one-fifth  of  it  is  (iovernment  money,  I 
believe,  or  was,  and  it  is  four-fifths  European.  And  that  is  purely 
a  matter  of  financing;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  (iovernment  in  undertaking  the  valorization  scheme. 

Mr.  Ci'RRv.  T  do  not  suppose  that  the  valorization  scheme  has  any 
relation  to  shipping  put  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  it  seems  to 
have  some  influence. 

Mr.  Sleciita.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  it  can  be  con- 
nected with  the  matter  of  shipping.  The  Brazilian  Government: 
that  is,  th«»  (Government  principally  of  the  State  of  San  Paulo,  and 
the  Federal  (iovernment.  said  ^'We  will  buv  this  coffee/'  and  they 
did.  Thev  bought  up  to  nearly  0.000,000  bags  of  coffee  of  the  crop 
year  of  lobs. 

'Iho  Ci\.\uiyi\s.  How  uiany  pounds  would  that  l>e:  how  many 
pounds  in  a  bag? 

Mr.  Slfc  mTa.  (Ine  hundred  and  thirtv-two.  It  was  approximntoly 
9,000.000  bags  ()f  coiFee.  When  it  started  it  accepted  only  3.000.0<X) 
and  it  fotiiid  it  had  no  effect  in  any  wav  so  far  as  controlling  tlif 
price  and  they  had  to  buy  up  to  0.000,000  pounds.  That  made  ^' 
gigantic  a  propfisition  and  involved  so  much  money  that  l)efoi-e  Ion? 
they  had  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  means  and  to  get  the  Federal 
(iov<'rnment  to  back  them  up  in  it. 

Ml".  IIardv.  Then  they  had  to  negotiate  with  private  capitalists, 
the  Morgans  of  this  country  and  European  countries,  to  carry  the 
business  very  largely? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hakdv.  And  they  sold  lionds  at  5  per  cent  and  agreed  not  to    i 
keep   them   outstanding  only   a   certain   length   of  time  and  ^i" 
probably  wind  up  with  a  loss. 
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Mr.  Slechta.  Any  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  I  believe,  except  in  rare 
instances,  in  any  such  scheme  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  rather  admit  that  the  conference  lines  inter- 
fered considerably  with  the  matter  of  freights  and  tonnage. 

Air.  Slechta.  1  say,  in  exceptional  instances.  It  is  a  question 
there  whether  they  have  interfered  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  agreement  between 
the  conference  lines  was  to  affect  the  price.    You  say  you  offered  to 
carrv  the  coffee  for  25  cents  a  sack? 
Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  paying  the  conference  lines  60 
cents  a  sack.  That  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Fifty  cents  a  sack  is  about  the  right  price  that  it 
onght  to  be  worth  to  carry  it,  and  it  is  worth  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  But,  still,  the  Brazilian  Government,  that  owned  its 
own  line,  was  not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  that  low  rate. 
There  must  be  a  cause  there,  somewhere. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  could  not  go  to  the  shipper  and  say,  "  Here,  you 
have  got  to  give  us  the  trade;  we  can  compel  you  to."  The  only  way 
to  do  is  to  put  certain  restrictions  upon  the  other  shipping  companies, 
and  say,  "  Here,  we  won't  let  you  come  into  the  port,"  and  allow 
absolute  freedom  in  shipping  the  cargo. 

Mr.  Curry.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  looks  to  me  that  practi- 
cally the  capital  of  Europe  controls  the  coffee  business  and  the  ship- 
ping business  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  Brazil  owns  its  own  ship- 
ping lines.    For  instance,  there  just  comes  to  my  mind  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Argentine  Republic  which  owns  its  water  front,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  public  utility;  but  the  Argentine  Republic  can  not 
I     do  anything  with  its  water  front,  for  the  reason  it  is  financed  and 
I      develc  ped  by  British  capital,  the  same  as  its  railroads  are  financed 
■      and  developed  by  Bi'itish  capital  and  the  bonds  are  owned  by  British 
capital. 
Mr.  Slechta.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  there  was  a  contract  between  the  Argentine  Re* 
public  and  the  bondholders  that  whenever  the  Argentine  Government 
thinks  it  can  do  better,  it  is  free  to  do  so;  but  before  the  Government 
does  so.  it  has  to  take  up  those  bonds.  And  as  it  has  not  the  money 
and  can  not  get  the  money  to  take  up  the  bonds,  because  it  is  so  tied 
Up  down  there,  although  they  ow^n  the  water  front,  the  British  ship- 
ping interests  have  absolute  control  of  it,  and  they  have  control  of 
the  railroads  of  the  Argentina. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anvthing  further  from  this  witness? 
Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time. 
Mr.  Curry.  T  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Brazilian  (Tovernnient  still 
Wants  to  sell  its  ships? 
Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  until  after  this  war  is  over? 

Ml*.  Slechta.  The  point  is,  they  found  they  could  not  dispose  of 
them  under  the  restrictions  they  placed  upon  any  proposed  possible 
purchaser. 

Mr.  CuRKY.  They  are  rather  old  ships  now,  anyway. 
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Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  not  so  much  that.  The  ships  can  be  repa 
and  any  ship  has  its  price,  whether  it  is  old  or  new. 

Mr.  Curry.  Now  it  has. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  has  at  any  time.  It  is  essentialy  a  i|uestio] 
price,  whether  on  account  of  the  restrictions  a  tentative  purch 
was  willing  to  pay  the  Government's  price — in  the  last  instanc< 
least.  And  they  were  not  willing  to  submit  to  those  conditions 
to  the  terms  and  restrictions  which  the  (iovernment  would  p 
upon  the  purchaser.  And  finding  that  out,  the  Government,  so 
as  its  administration  at  present  is  concerned,  has  decided  to  re 
the  line  entirely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  I  was  in  Rio,  ju 
short  time  ago,  a  bill  was  presented  in  Congress  authorizing  the 
ecutive  to  dispose  of  the  line,  but  it  never  came  to  a  second  read 

Mr.  Curry.  Was  it  a  paying  investment  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Immediately  before  the  war  the  company  was  h( 
placed  gradually  upon  a  very  much  better  basis.  So  lar  as  the  cc 
wise  service  is  concerned,  it  has  very  little  relation  to  the  condit 
abroad,  any  more  than  our  own  coastwise  service.  At  the  pre 
time  it  is  true  that  in  certain  lines  of  trade  the  rates  have  been 
creased  on  the  coast  here :  but  in  general  they  have  not.  In  Br 
they  have  not  at  all:  the  rates  are  just  the  same  as  they  were  be; 
the  war,  because  it  is  monopolized. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  I  understand  you  that  these  terminals  and  s 
ices  in  Brazil  are  owned  by  foreign  governments — the  -British  G 
ernment,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Xo;  1  did  not  say  that.  They  are,  as  a  mattei 
fact,  in  most  places — not  necessarily  foreign  capital.  The  d 
facilities  in  all  of  those  ports,  which  are  modern  dock  facilities, 
partially  owned  nndei-  the  control  of  the  (iovernment. 

Mr.  (iKEENE.  But  they  are  not — let  us  say,  for  instance,  tha 
Government  line  should  be  established,  or  that  the  ITnited  St 
Government   should   establish    linos   here.     AA'ould   they   have 
access  to  these  terminals? 

Mr.  Slechta.  They  are  free  to  anybody  who  will  ])ay  the  pric 

Mr.  Curry.  Is  the  price  the  same? 
•  Mr.  Slechta.  The  same  to  everybody  except  Brazilian  mail  li 
They  have  a  certain  advantage. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Vou  have  not  said  anything  at  all  about  the  it 
lation  of  om'  rates  in  thi.s  bill.  Have  you  read  those  regulati 
over  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  I  have  read  those  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Have  you  anything  at  all  to  suggest  in  connec 
with  those  provisions? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  discuss  the  feasibi 
of  putting  in  such  povisions  in  the  bill:  but  I  do  think  it  would  1 
very  diflicult  thing  to  carry  out.  and  I  feel  it  would  discourage 
eign  capital  from  carrying  on  transportation  facilities.     I  thinl 
would  bring  us  reprisals  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  prevent  abuses? 

Mr.  Slecifta.  Xot  necessarily  that;  but.  for  instance,  at  sue 
time  as  this,  take  our  own  case.    If  the  Government  were  to  ste[ 
and  say  "  Here,  you  can  not  increase  your  rates  now,"  simply 
cause  the  demand  for  tonnage  has  so  increased  we  would  be  for 
to  withdraw  our  service,  that  is  all. 
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The  CHAIB1CA19.  Do  you  suppose  a  shipping  board,  created  under 
le  terms  of  this  bill,  would  not  have  as  much  sense  and  discretion 
s  a  steamship  asait  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  If aturally  they  would  not  look  at  the  thing  from  the 
ime  point  of  view.    If  this  shipping, board  is  to  have  power 

The  Chaibhak.  Tou  mean  they  would  pursue  a  policy  that  would 
ivorce  and  deny  the  American  mipper  of  a  seryioe  by  forcing  yalu- 
ble  tonnage  out  of  tiie  trade ! 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  not  assuming  anythiujg  of  the  sort ;  no.  But  I 
imply  point  out  thepossibility  of  it;  that  is  all. 

The  Chaibkak.  We  can  imagine  a  great  many  things  that  miglht 
nsoe  if  (people  would  not  exercise  ordinary  common  sense  in  business. 

Mr.  SiiECHTA.  The  thin^  I  want  particularly  to  emphasize  is,  that 
it  seems  a  yery  difficult  thmg  to  do. 

The  Chaibman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Si^ECHTA.  Our  rates  are  changing  constantly. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  discrimination  be- 
tween shippers? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  belieye  in  regulation  along  that 
Une. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  prevented? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  the  deferred  rebate  system  should 
be  prohibited  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  deferred  rebate  system,  as  far  as  exports  are 
concerned,  is  prohibited  now. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well ;  should  it  not  be  prohibited  to  any  yes- 
Bels  entering  or  leaving  American  ports  if  it  operates  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  our  own  freight? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes ;  I  think  that  too  would  be  very  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  powers  this  board  might  exer- 
rise  under  the  provisions  of  section  9. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  ought  to  have  the  gentleman  tell  us  about  it.  You 
5ay  that  would  be  difficult.    Tell  us  what  the  difficulties  are. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  merely  mentioned  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
n  my  opinion,  because  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  be  abso- 
iitely  certain.  But  on  my  recent  trip  to  Brazil,  I  was  told  that  one 
ine  operating  from  a  certain  country  to  Brazilian  ports  pays  certain 
'f  its  largest  shippers  regular  rebates  and  it  is  aone  in  this  way: 
Hiis  pni-ticular  line  has  its  home  office  in  London  and  there  js  no 
fntract  existing;  nothing  in  writing  to  show  what  those  particular 
hippers  may  expect  or  have  a  right  to,  but  every  six  months  there  is 

check  passed  from  the  London  office  through  a  bank  (it  does  not 
lisclose,  naturally,  the  identity  of  the  person  who  makes  the  deposit 
nth  the  bank)  to  those  shippers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  old  process  that  used  to  be  used  with  the 
attlemen  shipping  car  loads  of  cattle  on  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  break  it  up,  but  we 
inally  did  break  it  up. 

Mr.  Slechta.  But  here  you  have  of  necessity  the  investigations  in 
foreign  countries. 

,  Mr.  Hardy.  Oh,  I  admit  the  difficulty  is  greater  because  the  field 
is  wider  and  the  evidence  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  get. 
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Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  alisolutely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  if  under  our  laws,  we  find  a  man  in  Brazil  whc 
ships  coffee  to  Ix)ndon,  and  that  man  is  tied  down  by  an  a/;i-eenienl 
that  they  will  hold  deferred  rebates  on  his  shipments  to  I^ondon  so 
as  to  prevent  him  from  securing  some  desirable  carrier  to  New  York, 
we  have  got  to  get  at  it  in  some  way  or  else  confess  our  inability  at- 
tached to  the  whole  question.    Is  not  that  about  it? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am^  perfectly  willing  to  concede  and  to  emphasiae 

ent  me  f rom 


...  But  aside 

from  how  this  commerce  shall  be  carried,  if  we  ai-e  going  to  promote 
our  foreign  commerce  we  have  to  do  all  we  can  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican shipper  in  that  regard,  must  we  not? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes:  I  think  so. 

The  ('haikman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  clothing  this  shipping 
board  with  power  to  do  that  as  far  as  they  may? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  have  no  views  to  express  on  it  as  far  as  being  op- 
posed to  it. 

Mr.  Kdmonds.  One  of  tlie  reasons  for  this  bill,  as  I  underst«nd  it, 
was  to  bring  down  the  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Ye-. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  any  attempt  was  made  by  this  board  at  the  pn»s- 
ent  day  to  bring  down  freight  rates  it  would  simply  result  in  the 
tonnage  going  from  oin-  country  and  being  used  in  some  other  son- 
ice,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely:  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  book,  states  that  we  should  hnvei 
maxiunim  freight  rate  and  the  board  should  be  allowed  to  make  a 
minimum  freiglit  rate  underneath  it.  which  I  pi"esume  is  the  under- 
Ftanding  of  the  framers  of  this  bill.  Therefore  the  board  would  s*t 
the  maximum  freight  rate  and.  in  special  cases,  would  make  a  mini- 
mum late.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  bring  down  freight  rates  the 
board  necessarily  would  have  to  make  that  freight  rate  very  much 
below  the  exorbitant  freight  rate  that  is  l)eing  made  to-day.  and  nat- 
urally the  tonnage  would  then  go  in  other  lines  and  would  not  come 
to  our  ports  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  this  committee  in  any  legislation  it  pro- 
poses along  that  line  would  undertake  to  carry  out,  as  nearly  as  they 
may, -the  recommendations  in  our  report  in  the  Sixty-third  tongre-s. 
I  assimie  that  would  be  our  wish,  because  I  believe  those  recommen- 
dation are  sound. 

To  go  to  work  and  undertake  to  limit  the  power  of  the  boird 
specifically,  in  every  possible  direction,  would  be  unwise  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Speaking  of  the  control  of  freight  rates  in  any  way. 
in  so  far  as  reducing  them  is  concerned,  let  me  cite  an  illustration 
that  may  possibly  illustrate  to  you  the  result  that  such  control  might 
have  in  some  cases.  One  of  our  competitors  in  the  Brazilian  service 
at  the  present  time  is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  becanse 
they  run  a  subsidiary  line  which  they  call  the  United  States  &  Braiil 
Steamship  Co.  Recently  they  have  been  diverting  such  steamers  as 
they  could  charter,  and  two  of  their  steamers  have  been  chartered 
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zently  from  the  American-Hawaiian  Line,  and  the  purpose  is  to 
e  those  steamers  that  have  been  diverted  in  their  own  business. 

fact,  we  ourselves  have  chartered  one  or  two  of  them  for  carry- 
g[  coal  to  Brazil,  simply  because  we  did  not  want  them  delayed  by 
iitins  for  car^o  in  New  York.  A  few  days  ago  they  chartered  the 
^unwtiSj  which  is  a  steamer  of  about  10,500  tons,  one  of  the  narrow 
lats  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Line,  and  paid  $122,000  a  month  for 
^r.  That  steamer  cost  between  $600,000  and  $700,000.  You  can  see 
lat  the  American-Hawaiian  Line  within  six  months,  which  is  the 
rm  of  the  charter,  will  be  able  to  build  a  new  vessel  from  what  she 
ill  earn  on  that  one.  Within  a  week  another  vessel  of  the  same  type 
as  chartered  by  the  American-Hawaiian  Line  to  the  United  States 
teel  Corporation  for  the  same  business  for  $146,000  a  month.  The 
bse  in  one  week  from  the  increased  demand  represents  $24,000.  That 
difference  alone  is  fully  twice  what  that  steamer  would  bring  in 
lormal  times. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  that  steamer  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Slechta.  They  want  it  for  carrying  manganese  from  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  place? 

Mr.  Slechta.  To  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  To  use  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  stuff  is  sold  in  the  open 
market  in  Philadelphia.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  tnat 
there  you  have  an  American  company  reaping  a  tremendous  profit 
from  the  operation  of  its  boats  in  that  service.  They  were  with- 
drawn from  the  Panama  Canal  service  because  the  Panama  Canal 
is  closed  and  they  did  not  wish  to  rim  aiound  the  Horn,  and  so  it  is 
taking  the  money  and  putting  it  in  the  bank.  Very  well.  Does  the 
Government  propose  to  do  anything  which  will  prevent  thosec  com- 
panies, such  as  the  American-Hawaiian  Line,  from  obtaining  that 
maximum  return  and  taking  advantage  of  conditions  over  which 
they  have  absolutely  no  control?  The  American  Steel  Corporation 
is  certainly  not  a  philanthropic  institution.  It  goes  to  them  and 
says  "we  want  your  steamers  and  will  pay  any  price  you  want  for 
them.''  That  is  practically  what  it  amounts  to.  And  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  put  boats  in  competition  with  the  American-Hawaiian  Line? 
1  do  not  say  that  in  the  way  of  criticism,  but  simply  to  point  out 
^ne  possible  result. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  gentleman  before  this  committee  the 
^her  day  representing  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  of  Bir- 
iiingham,  Ala.  A  contract  is  to  be  let  in  Argentina  about  the  middle 
Jf  this  month,  I  think  on  the  14th,  for  26,000  or  28,000  tons  of  water 
)ipe.  His  company  wants  to  bid  in  competition  with  the  British 
•ompanies.  Do  you  know  where  he  can  -get  the  tonnage  at  any 
>rice? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Surely.  He  can  get  tonnage  just  the  same  as  the 
'teel  Corporation  is  getting  that  tonnage  that  I  refer  to  now. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  that  the  lowest  rate  they  would  quote 
ould  be  $30  a  ton,  and  they  would  not  guarantee  him  tonnage  at 
lat  price. 

Mr.  Slechta.  He  can  charter  boats  if  he  wants  to,  if  he  wants  to 
av  the  price- 
The  Chairman.  What  price? 
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Mr.  Slechta.  As  I  say,  that  is  an  illustration  that  the  present 
price  is  anywhere 

The  Chairman.   You  have  not  any  vessels  on  your  line  that  are 
now  available? 

Mr.  Slfx'iita.  We  do  not  run  to  xVrgentina. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  vessels  for  charter  that  could 
be  «rotten  for  $12  to  $i5  a  ton?  That  is  what  the  British  shipping 
interests  ai-e  quoting  to  their  manufactiii*ers — a  price  of  about  $1^ 
to  $14  a  ton ;  and  the  lowest  price  he  can  get  is  $30  a  ton. 

Mr.  Sleciita.  How  does  he  know  that  the  British  manufacturers 
are  getting  that? 

The  Chairman.  Because  he  has  investigated  it. 

Mr.  Slk(  iiTA.  I  do  not  believe  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not,  because  I  know  too  much  about  fi'eight 
rates  from  England  to  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  investigated  it,  and  his  company  has  inves- 
tigated it. 

Mr.  CuRKY.  Do  you  not  think,  possibly,  that  condition  might  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  British  manufacturers,  imjwrters 
and  exporters,  have  an  interest  in  their  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  No.  That  is  true  in  a  very  few  cases.  In  the  coal  trade 
there  are  certain  hirge  shippers  of  coal  in  Wales  who  have  interests 
in  steamship  companies,  iiut,  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  (heat  Britain,  as  a  rule,  are  concerned,  thev  have  very  little  inter- 
est  except  as  ordinary  investors  in  steamship  companies.  So  far  as 
the  management  of  them  are  concerned,  they  have  no  interest  in  them 
whatever.  The  British  steamship  agent  is  the  freest  man  in  the 
world,  and  he  takes  the  highest  amount  of  money  wherever  he  can 
get  it.     That  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  importers  and  exporters 
and  manufacturers  do  invest  in  the  minoritv  stock  of  the  merchant 
marine,  but  they  do  not  have  any  controlling  interest? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  possible.  The  steamship  business  is  one  of 
the  most  pi-olific  sources  of  investment  and  revenue  in  Great  Britain, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  board  of  trade  looks  out  to  see  that  their  nianu- 
factuiers  get  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  Yes;  but  my  explanation  of  the  point  Judge  Alex- 
ander has  raised  is  this:  It  is  true  that  in  a  great  many  in.stnnces  rntes 
from  Europe  at  the  pivsent  time  are  lower  than  from  the  United 
States.  That  they  are  as  much  lower  as  you  point  out,  I  do  not 
believe. 

Mr.  Curry.  We  have  abundant  proof  that  the  British  manufa^ 
turer  gets  the  advantage. 

ilr.  Sleciita.  Personally,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  discrimination:  but  the  expla- 
nation of  it,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  exports  from  Europe  to 
South  America  have  fallen  olF  tremendously  because,  in  the  firft 
place,  prices  have  been  increased,  and,  in  the  second  place,  many 
manufacturei-s  have  devoted  their  productive  capacity  entirely  to  the 
producticm  of  munitions  of  war.  There  are  certain  things  which 
they  can  not  sell,  and  there  are  certain  other  things  on  which  tb^ 
prices  have  increased  very  greatly,  and  they  can  not  buy  them  i^ 
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ith  America.  But  there  are  several  large  steamship  lines  oper- 
ig  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  passenger  service  and  for  which 
other  business  is  available,  like  the  Royal  Mail  Line,  the  Pacific 
am  Navigation  Co.,  the  Italian  lines,  one  of  two  French  lines 
ich  still  operate,  and  two  Spanish  lines,  to  the  seacoast  of  South 
lerica  run  largely  because  or  the  passenger  business.  There  is  an 
)rmous  passenger  business;  not  so  much  now,  but  before  the  war 
iv  had  a  very  large  passenger  business  of  the  chiss  of  immigrant 
ivel.  Those  boats  they  are  running  now  because  there  is  no  other 
ice  for  them  to  run;  they  are  passenger  boats,  and  for  whatever 
rgo  capacity  they  have  they  offer  the  space  at  low  rates  because  the 
pply  of  tonnage  exceeds  the  demand,  comparatively  speaking.  For 
tance,   the  conditions  in  the   transportation  business   from   the 

lited  States  to  South  America 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Lake  said;  see  if  his  informa- 
n  is  entitled  to  more  weight  than  the  opinion  you  have  just  now 
pressed.    I  am  reading  from  his  statement  before  the  committee: 

Ls  we  anticipated,  our  president  has  cabled  us  to  find  out  what  can  be  done 
the  way  of  freijjjlit,  so  that  he  can  make  quotations.  In  order  to  know 
at  we  have  to  do  to  meet  competition,  Secretary  Redfield,  at  our  request^ 
leil  to  Mr.  Haldwin,  our  commercial  attache,  In  London,  to  ascertain  what 

freij^ht  rates  are  on  cast-Iron  pipe  from  British  ports  to  Arjjentlna  at  the 
sent  time.     I^Ir.  Baldwin  cabled,  In  reply,   that  the  basic  rates  prevailing^ 

from  $14  to  $15  a  ton.  Since  this  cable  was  received  our  Mr.  McWane  has 
led  that  the  British  foundries  were  working  with  British  steamship  lines, 
I  would  keep  us  out  If  they  could. 

He  said  the  lowest  rate  he  could  get  quoted  from  here  was  $30  a 

1. 

h  there  anything  else  you  want  of  this  gentleman ;  we  have  an- 
ler  gentlemari  here  this  morning  who  wants  to  be  heard? 
\rr.  Greene.  Suppose  you  reply  to  the  chairman's  question. 
^Ir.  Slechta.  I  think  what  I  have  alreadv  said  is  about  the  onlv 
5uer  I  can  make  to  that;  and  that  is.  while  it  may  be  true  that 
steamship  people  are  assisting  the  manufacturers  there  to  get 
t  business,  it  is  simply  because  they  want  to  fill  the  steamer  space. 
ev  have  the  room  and  have  got  to  run  those  steamers  down  there 
'way ;  it  is  not  because  they  want  to  shut  out  the  American  manu- 
turer,  because  those  lines  have  no  service  from  the  United  States, 
fr.  KowE.  Your  steamship  companv  frequently  makes  very  low 
^s? 

fr.  Slectita.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  refer  to  half  a  dozen  large  manu- 
turers  who  will  assure  you  we  have  given  them  rates  frequently 
'ompetition  with  P^uropean  manufacturers  and  in  order  that  they 
Id  get  the  business  we  have  cut  them  below  reasonable  rates. 
Ir.  Hardy.  I  think  you  made  the  remark  as  applied  to  normal 
es  just  now  when  you  said  in  fact  the  freest  agents  in  the  world 
e  the  English  shipping  companies  and  they  went  where  the 
lar  called  them. 
Ir.  Sleciita.  Absolutely. 

^Ir.  IIardv.  That  it  was  the  fact  prior  to  this  condition  existing 
vv.     And  what  the  European  governments  are  going  to  do  to 
fnpel  their  ship  lines  to  favor  their  own  commerce  hereafter  is 
other  question. 
Mr.  Sleciita.  I  agree  with  you  there  just  now. 
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Mr.  I{aiu>v.  I  believe  our  investigation  of  the  shipping  combina- 
tion shows  that  the  shipping  line  hunted  the  money,  and  that  was  all. 

Mr.  SiJ':(:iiTA.  Yes;  1  (juite  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Hardv.  That  is  a  different  situation  now. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question.  If  normal  times  returned  tind  if  this  board  places  in 
commission  between  here  and  Brazil  a  regular  ruiming  freight  and 
passenger  line,  would  we  be  able  to  build  up  traffic  with  Brazil  itself 
for  exports  from  this  country  a  suflicieiit  ({uantit^y  of  traffic  to  guar- 
antee the  running  of  that  line  < 

Mr.  Slfx'mta.   That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Then.  1  will  jmt  it  in  a  little  more  concrete  way. 
W^'ill  ^our  steamship  line  buv  coal  from  this  country  after  the  war 
is  over  or  will  thev  buy  coal  from  AVales  as  t'.iey  have  heretofore? 

Mr.  iSLKciiTA.  That  is  something  that  can  not  be  fully  guaranteed, 
but,  persimally — the  point  i^^,  after  the  war  is  over,  are  they  going 
back  to  England  for  it  ( 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  not  a  (jurstion  of  price  at  all? 

Mr.  Slkciita.  Ves;  it  is,  too. 

The  Chaikman.  In  other  words,  will  they  pay  $3  to  $1  a  ton  for 
coal  there  rather  than  ^'2.H0  a  ton  here^ 

Mr.  Slkciita.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  that  condition  which  I 
referred  to  as  the  intere.-it  of  certain  people,  who  have  the  coal  trade 
under  their  commaiul  not  only  in  AVales  but  in  Brazil,  large  coiil 
companies  with  deposits  in  Brazil  and  the  same  companies  more  or 
less  control  the  tonnage  and  they  can  make  the  freight  rates  to  sJiit 
their  own  convcnieiK-e. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Within  the  pa.^t  20  years  the  coal  men  of  the 
United  States  iiave  endeavored  to  capture  the  Brazilian  business- 
There  was  no  trouble  in  price,  no  trouble  with  freights,  and  no 
trouble  in  getting  the  beats. 

Mr.  Slix  iiTA.  There  was  trouble  in  getting  the  cargo  even  bofoiv- 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  had  no  trouble  in  sending  full  cargo  freijrht? 
there:  but  we  found  when  we  got  down  there  that  our  coal  wa> 
condemned  by  foreign  employei»s  of  the  different  >teamers.  I  have 
talked  to  a  man.  who  has  been  in  San  Paulo  for  a  numlx^r  of  years, 
he  lives  in  my  neighborhood,  he  secured  and  had  charge  of  the  build- 
ing of  a  large  electric  plant  down  there,  and  he  has  had  charge  of 
it  since  it  was  ])uilt.  lie  tells  me  you  can  not  overc<mie  tlu»  objection 
that  is  made  to  the  quality  of  American  coal — unfairly,  I  claim. 

Mr.  Sleciita.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Nevertheless,  they  have  foreign  employees  in  those 
places,  who  are  sent  there  by  those  companies  and,  of  course,  capi* 
talists  have  paid  out  money  for  construction  in  different  lines.    . 

Mr.  Sleciita.  There  are  companies  in  Brazil  that  use  an  enormous 
tonnage  of  American  coal  and  they  claim  that  they  get  the  same  elR.' 
ciencv — now  that  their  firemen  have  learned  to  fire  American  coal-' 

ft 

that  they  get  from  AVelch  coal. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  sjiy  it  was  unfair  competition,  there  was  no  Ques- 
tion about  that.  But  our  coal  men  gave  up  sending  coal  down  tlicre 
for  the  simple  reason  they  did  not  want  to  have  to  send  a  man  do^D 
there  a  fter  every  cargo  to  show  the  men  how  to  burn  it  or  else  ha^^ 
it  condemned. 
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\nother  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  as  an  American  and  not  as  the 
ipr^entative  of  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro,  and  that  is  this:  Do  you 
pprove  of  taking  Porto  Rico  out  of  the  coastwise  traffic  or  do  you 
tiink  that  we  ou^t  to  retain  it  for  our  own  coastwise  ships? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  unoffi- 
;ially,  because  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
personally,  but  on  behalf  of  our  company.  We  have  just  recently 
changed  our  schedule  for  call  from  Barbados  to  Porto  Rico,  for  the 
reason  that  the  freight  rates  on  coal  carried  in  American  boats,  al- 
though the  American  boats  have  a  monopoly  of  the  coastwise  service, 
is  so  much  lower  than  it  is  in  foreign  boats. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Your  line,  I  can  naturally  understand,  would  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  carry  freight  to  and  from  Porto  Rico  and  have 
it  opened  up  to  ocean  traffic;  but  as  an  American  would  you  like  to 
see  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico,  as  a  shipper 

Mr.  Slechta.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  would  not  want  to  see  Porto  Kico  and  Hawaii 
taken  out  of  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  done.  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  are  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Why  not  cut  Florida  out, 
or  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  retained  as  they  are 
to-dav? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  Alaska,  of  course? 

Mr.  Slfxhta.  Yes;  they  ought  to  be  on  the  same  basis.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  give  the  coastwise  business  to  foreign  boats  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  give  it  to  all. 

The  Chairman.  American  ships  sailing  from  here  to  South  Amer- 
icji  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  carry  freight  to  or  from  ports  in 
the  United  States  or  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  think  that:  no. 

The  UiLAiRMAN.  That  is  what  he  wants  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Slechta.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  am  talking  about  foreign  ships,  Judge,  and  you 
know  T  am,  too. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  suggestion  here  that  foreign  ships  will 
do  it.  but  just  American  ships  under  the  American  flag.  I  am  op- 
posed to  foreign  ships  doing  that,  just  as  well  as  you  are. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  know  you  are,  and  I  want  to  bring  it  out,  because 
I  know  you  are  opposed  to  it;  but  I  call  attention  to  section  4,  on 
which  Secretarv  Redfield  said  it  does  give  that  right  to  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  C'uRRT.  Do  you  know  the  net  loss  sustained  by  the  Brazilian 
government  in  running  a  Government-owned  line? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Do  vou  refer  to  the  entire  line — the  entire  service — 
oastwise  as  well  as  New  York? 

Mr.  Curry.  You  can  take  both  together  if  you  wish  to. 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  far  as  the  New  York  service  is  concerned,  during 
he  last  eight  years  we  have  probably  come  out  about  even.  In  the 
*oastwise  business,  since  the  war  started — since  the  Government  took 
t  over — they  have  been  able  to  just  about  break  even,  I  believe;  and 
especially  since  the  war  started.  They  do  nof  differentiate  closely 
'nough  between  receipts  from  the  American  line  and  from  the  coast- 
t^'ise  business  so  that  I  can  say. 
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Mr.  Curry.  They  lump  both  together? 

Mr.  Slechta.  They  have  to,  because  our  boats  that  run  from  New 
York  also  carry  cargo  coastwise  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  ("uRRT.  You  think  you  come  out  about  even? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CuRRv.  AVithout  charging  anything  off  for  depreciation? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  exactlv. 

Mr.  KoDENBERO.  But  you  have  no  figures  on  that  and  do  not 
know  definitely? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  have  the  figures  published  by  the  Government; 
but  they  are  not  closely  enough  analyzed  so  that  a  steamship  man 
could  really  say. 

Mr.  IIardv.  D(.es  the  Brazilian  (lovernment  for  the  Lloyd-Bra- 
zileiro  permit  those  ships  to  be  bought  anywhere  it  can  buy  them 
cheapest,  cv  must  they  buy  ships  built  in  Brazil? 

Mr.  Slechta.  They  do  not  build  any  ships  in  Brazil,  practically. 

Mr.  ITardv.  They  buv  wherever  they  can  get  them  the  cneapesti? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  tliey  bought  all  of  them. 

Mr.  IIardv.  But  you  would  feel  very  much  opposed  to  limiting 
those  ships  engaged  in  the  American  lines  and  refusing  to  let  them 
touch  at  intermediate  points  and  get  cargo? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  see  why  that  handicap  should  be  placed 
upon  American  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade. 

ftfr.  Hardy.  Exactly.  You  think  American  ships,  under  the 
American  flag,  owned  by  American  citizens,  should  be  allowed  to  call 
on  their  whole  course  and  to  load  and  unload  cargo? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean  an  American-constructed  ship? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of 
removing  every  restriction  upon  increasing  the  American  merchant 
marine.  If  they  can  buy  shi])s  cheaper  somewhere  else,  if  they 
can  l)uild  ships  cheaper  somewhere  else,  or  if  they  can  man  ships 
cheaper  s<  niewhere  else,  that  is  the  way  I  am  willing  to  operate. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  want  an  American-owned  ship  to  stop  wherever 
it  wants,  when  it  leaves  New  York,  along  its  route? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactlv.  The  Chicajro.  New  York  &  St.  Paul  are 
more  British,  as  far  as  capital  is  concerned,  than  they  are  American. 

Mr.  (iKEENE.  Would  you  believe  in  k'eeping  foreign  officers  on  those 
vessels? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  would  not  say  officers;  no.  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  American  officers — at  least  Americans  or  those  who  intend  to 
become  Americans  and  have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
Americans. 

Mr.  (treene.  That  is,  you  would  not  favor  putting  vessels  ^^'^ 
happen  to  buy  helter-skelter  under  foreign  officers  who  happen  to 
be  iMinning  themat  that  time,  would  you? 

ifr.  Si.ECHTA.  It  is  a  question  of  expediency,  possibly.  If  we  ha<l 
the  right  kind  of  American  officers,  I  would  give  them  the  first 
chance. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  was  evidence  furnished  that  there  were  «n 
ample  number  of  officers  waiting  for  a  berth,  but  they  did  not  pet  it* 

Mr.  Slechta.  Of  fcourse,  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  proposi- 
tion.    I  think  it  would  be  a  little  bit  unreasonable  to  insisjt  the 
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nute  the  ship  was  transferred  from  the  British  flag  to  the  Ameri- 
Q  flag  that  those  officers  should  lose  their  positions  to  Americans 
St  simply  because  Americans  were  given  the  positions  as  officers, 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  time  given  for  the  owners  to 
ansfer  and  change  their  officers. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  would  not  think  they  ought  to  be  given  seven 
ears'  time,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  think  six  months  or  a  year  would 
e  ample. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  not  give  them  seven  minutes. 
Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  of  course. 

lATEMEKT  OF  TAMES  L.  COWIES,  FEESIDENT  OF  THE  WORLD 

FOSTAL  LEAGUE. 

I  am  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  World  Postal  League,  an 
ssociation  located  at  810  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
ad  having  for  its  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  of 
le  world — with  no  more  legal  barriers  to  intercourse  between  the 
ifferent  States  than  now  exist  between  the  States  of  our  Union  and 
ound  together  by  a  great  postal  service — international  postal  trans- 
orts,  international  postal  cables — a  service  covering  the  entire  ma- 
linery  of  public  transportation  and  transmission,  earth,  air,  and 
ia,  a  service  supported  bv  low,  uniform  tolls,  door  to  door  every- 
here  within  the  system  of  mechanical  transport. 

cooperation  vs.  competition. 

The  most  of  the  evils  of  our  time  have  come  down  to  us,  I  believe, 
om  the  days  when  the  common  trade  of  mankind  was  that  of  the 
iinter,  and  business  consisted  chiefly  in  exchanges  of  blows  with 
ub  and  battle-ax.  Fear,  death-dealing  fear,  checked  all  human 
Ivancement. 

In  those  days  each  man  differed  from  the  other,  chiefly  as  do  the 
'asts  and  birds  of  prey,  in  brute  force  and  in  cunning;  the  lion  and 
le  eagle  were  the  loftiest  of  human  ideals;  "Might  was  right"  and 
e  most  successful  killer  was  king. 

To  the  men  of  that  era,  the  earth  was  a  great  plain,  broken  here 
id  there  by  lofty  mountains,  impassible  rivers,  and  vast  unknown 
eans:  but  yet  a  plain  producing  everywhere  the  same  things — other 
limals  or  other  men  upon  whom  the  superior  lion  or  eagle  might 
■ev. 

Creators  of  nothing',  exploiters  neither  of  the  forest,  the  field,  or 
e  mine:  when  for  any  cause  the  needed  supply  of  prey  failed  in 
y  particular  hunting  ground,  the  only  recourse  left  to  the  hunter 
IS  to  die  or  to  kill  and  eat  his  neighbor  and  his  neighbor's  prey. 
eat  was  the  common  diet,  and  whether  brute  or  human,  fish  or 
wl.  was  a  matter  of  little  moment.  All  men  were  cannibals. 
In  those  good  old  times  the  roads  were  trails,  and  on  this  Conti- 
nt,  in  lack  of  other  burden-bearing  animals,  land  transport  even 
late  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  rested  chiefly  on  the  back  of  the  In- 
an  women,  the  hunter's  wife.  Here  each  man's  gain  was  indeed 
lother  man's  loss,  and  each  tribe  was  perforce  it's  neighbor's  enemy. 
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Here,  competition  "The  survival  of  the  superior  beast  or  bird  of 
prey  was  the  common  law,  brute  and  human. ' 

In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  the  camel, 
and  the  elephant,  long  ago  relieved  the  woman  somewhat  from  lier 
degradation  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
taught  by  their  mothers  other  trades  than  that  of  the  hunter,  early 
contreived  the  truth  that  "Competition" — ^the  law  of  the  brute — 
did  not,  of  necessity,  apply  to  man. 

In  the  slow  development  of  the  divine  attributes  that  separated 
them  from  tiie  brutes,  the  Eastern  sages,  becoming,  in  a  measure. 
creators — sous  of  (lod.  exploiters  of  field,  forest,  and  mine,  dis- 
covered in  the  benefits  arising  from  the  exchange  of  their  ci-eations 
that  c<;operation  might  be,  or  at  least  might  oecome,  the  law  of 
human  life,  and  that  mankind  might  live  as  brothers. 

I'he  comparatively  safe  navigation  of  their  mid-earth  seas  favoml 
these  civilizing  ideas,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  earth  was  :» 
sphere,  with  infinite  varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  each  part  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  products  that  satisfied  the  other's  needs,  then  it 
became  evident  that  the  realization  of  the  Prophet's  dream  only 
awaited  the  inventors  deed. 

The  deed  is  well-nigh  done.  The  Indian  woman,  dragging  her 
painful  way  along  the  forest  trail,  has  given  place  to  the  electric  car 
on  the  T-rail:  the  dugout  and  the  sailboat  have  given  way  to  the 
steami)oat  and  the  steamshi]^:  the  wireless  telegraph  and  telephone 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  signal-fire;  the  carrier  pi|;con  has  given 
place  to  the  airship.  The  natural  obstacles  to  human  mtercour>i»  arc 
<m  the  verge  of  annihilation. 

'J'he  main  lines  of  the  world's  great  circulating  and  nervous  system 
that  is  soon  to  transform  the  old  himting  grounds  of  the  cannibals  to 
the  abode  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God — each  by  virtue  of  his  or 
her  divinity,  the  superior  and  therefore  the  complement  of  the 
other — the  main  lines  of  this  greatest  of  human  creations  are  alreaily 
built. 

The  land,  water,  and  air  lines — railway,  trolley,  auto,  and  airship 
lines — motor-boat,  steamboat,  and  steamship  lines,  telegraph  and  tele- 
ph(me  lines,  wire  and  wireless  of  our  modern  world  are  its  circulat- 
ing and  nervous  system,  and  the  ocean  transports  of  to-day  are  i 
most  essential  part  of  this  mechanism. 

Upon  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation,  and  upon  the 
taxes  levied  for  the  use  of  this  life-determining  mechanism,  more 
than  upon  anything  else,  does  the  gi*neral  economic,  as  well  a?  th'' 
social  and  political  development  of  modern  humanitv  depend. 

Left  in  the  control  of  piivate  speculators  determining  the  rate^  f*" 
its  use  npnii  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  it  will  liecome  a  piiWic 
curse,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Cursus  Publicus.  the  transport  .•serna* 
of  Im]>erial  Rome. 

On  the  other  hand,  managed  by  ])ublic  servants,  with  rate.s  for  its 
use  <letermined  on  the  cost  of  the  service  tendered,  or,  it  may  be.  rim 
absolutely  free  and  supported  by  the  taxation  of  the  districts  which 
it  serves  and  to  which  it  gives  practically  all  their  commercial  val'i^- 
every  step  in  its  impi'ovement  will  be  for  the  common  advancement, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  course  of  time  this  old,  warring  earth  may 
l>ecome  a  bit  of  Heaven — a  home  in  which  every  human  being  sliJi" 
find  delight  in  the  stMvice  of  the  other. 
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Competition  between  the  different  parts  of  this  great  mechanism 
as  absurd,  as  wasteful,  and  as  harmful  as  competition  would  be 
tween  the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  of  the  human  body. 
In  recent  years  Congress,  State  legislatures,  cities,  and  towns  have 
upended  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  hard  earnings  oJf 
ar  common  people  in  railway,  trolley,  river,  and  harbor  improve- 
lents,  which,  under  the  control  of  our  great  circulating  and  nervous 
ystem  by  private  speculators,  have  often  resulted  in  increased  rates 
f  transportation,  increased  cost  of  living,  and  lessened  opportunities 
or  getting  a  living. 

Notwithstanding  the  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  spent  for  the 
mprovement  of  navigation  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  the  rail,  lake-and- 
ail  rate  on  flour  and  mill  stuffs  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  City 
s  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds  higher  than  it  was  15  years  ago — 23  cents 
0-day,  as  against  20  cents  in  1899. 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  as  to  ocean  transportation.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
nformed  us  that  in  the  four  years  previous  to  the  European  war  the 
peculators  controlling  trans- Atlantic  trade  had  increased  their  rates, 
n  some  cases  over  100  per  cent;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during 
he  same  period  the  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had  expended 
mmense  sums  for  their  harbor  improvements. 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  enormous  taxes  levied  upon  the  general 
mblic  by  the  world's  ocean-transport  speculators  before  the  war  now 
faging  in  Europe,  they  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  taxes 
low  levied  by  them  upon  our  suffering  world,  in  some  instances  seven 
inies  as  much  as  they  were  12  months  ago.  Some  of  their  vossols  are 
aid  to  have  paid  for  themselves  in  a  single  trip. 

POSTAL  TRANSPORTS. 

If  the  world  is  to  receive  any  adequate  return  for  the  $400,000,000 
f  labor  expended  on  the  Panama  Canal,  its  business  must  be  ruh  not 
y  private  speculators,  for  private  profit,  as  our  land  service  is  run 
^-clay.  but  by  the  representatives  of  the  Americans  who  have  built 
be  canal  for  the  common  welfare. 

The  private  speculators  now  controlling  the  world's  ocean  traffic 
IX  our  Crovernment  for  the  transport  of  our  mails  across  the  Atlan- 
c,  by  steamers  not  under  contract,  United  States  register,  letters 
=^eale(I  parcels)  80  cents  a  pound.  $1,600  a  ton:  on  other  mail  matter 
unsealed  parcels)  8  cents  a  pound,  $100  a  ton;  foreign  register,  let- 
rs.  '>5  cents  a  pound,  $700  a  ton ;  other  matter,  4i  cents  a  pound,  or 
K)  a  ton — the  cost  to  the  steamships  being  the  same  in  either  case. 
Under  its  mail  contract.  New  York  to  Southampton,  $1  a  mile, 
'^rardless  the  mail  handled,  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 
>  ies  a  tax  of  over  15  cents  a  pound,  over  $800  a  ton  on  all  the  mail 
rried.  Similar  taxes  are  levied  upon  our  Government  in  all  our 
can  mail  traffic,  and  yet  the  express  companies  doing  business  be- 
ioen  New  York  and  London  serve  their  large  patrons  at  less  than 
!()  a  ton.  With  Government-owned  ships,  the  business  might  well 
;  done  for  less  than  $10  a  ton. 

A  weekly  naval  mail  line  of  well-equipped  fast  steamers,  ocean 
)stal  transports,  the  best  of  their  kind  upon  the  ocean,  run  by  officers 
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and  men  of  the  American  Navy  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  rates  determined  not  on  what  might  be  exacted  from  the 
public  but  on  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  would  be  an  object 
lesson  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  Government-owned  merchant  marine 
that  would  astound  the  world.  The  establishment  of  similar  lines 
jointly  owned  and  operated  by  this  country  and  the  States  of  South 
America  would  be  great  steps  toward  the  advancement  of  the  world's 
peace  and  the  world's  prosperity. 

The  United  States  of  the  world,  with  all  legal  barriers  to  inter- 
course between  the  diffeient  States  abolished,  and  all  physical  bar- 
riers overcome  by  a  world  postal  service  covering  the  entire  business 
of  public  transportation  and  transmission — ^"the  parliament  of  man; 
the  federation  of  the  world,"  the  dream  of  the  poet  Tennyson  in 
1812 — is,  we  hope,  to  quickly  follow  the  close  of  the  European  war. 

Inaugurated  in  1874,  by  Dr.  Stephan's  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national o-cent  half-oimce  (soon  to  be  2  cents  an  ounce)  letter  post, 
it  remains  to  so  extend  this  great  service  that  within  a  few  brief 
years  the  weakest  hand,  the  most  timid  voice  may  reach  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  and  command  its  richest  treasures. 

The  advantages  to  follow  the  abolition  of  the  legal  l>arriers  to 
intercourse  between  the  nations  have  been  conclusively  proved  by 
our  own  history. 

The  benefits  that  would  accrue  fn?m  a  world-wide  system  «f 
door-to-door,  low,  uniform  postal  tolls  have  been  clearly  demon- 
strated in  our  r)0-year-old  flat  letter  post,  our  30-year-okl  flat  rote 
magazine  and  newspaper  pest,  in  the  flat-rate  commodity  service  of 
our  continental  railroad  traffic  and  in  the  flat-rate  passenger  service 
of  our  city  trollev  lines. 

When  our  pulilic  trans])(irt  machinery  is  run  by  the  public  au-     ? 
thority,  with  the  public  convenience,  the  public  security,  the  public    j 
prosperity,  its  sole  aim,  the  service  will  ne  infinitely  safer,  better,    f 
and  less  expensive  than  to-day.    The  voters,  equal  joint  stockholders 
in  our  gi*eat  public  business,  will  not  submit  to  slipshod  management 
or  to   public  plunder.     Ultimately,  the  service  will   be  al)Solutely 
free  and  will  be  suppcuted  as  our  common  highways  and  bridges  are 
supported  to-day.  by  the  taxation  of  the  districts  which  the  machin-* 
erv  serves,  and  to  which  it  gives  their  commercial  value.    WTiile,  how- 
ever, it  is  supported  by  tolls,  it  will  be  insisted  that  these  tolls  sliall 
be   altogether   regardless  of   distance,   and   as  to   merchandise  or 
produce  shall  be  determined  simply  by  the  weight  of  the  parcel  car-     , 
ried  and  the  space  it  may  rccupy.     .Vs  to  any  special  care  received, 
that  will  be  a  matter  of  insurance. 

If  the  Tttanic  had  heen  a  postal  transport  owned  and  oi)erated 
either  by  the  I  nited  States  or  Great  Britain,  or  by  the  two  cojin- 
tries  in  cooperation,  she  would  hardly  have  met  her  fate  riinnine 
at  25  miles  an  hour  among  the  icebergs,  for  a  speed  record  intended 
to  win  the  patronage  nf  a  few  wealthy  travelers,  a  large  part  of 
whose  expenses  are  paid  by  their  humbler  friends  in  the  steerage 

Our  National  Government — the  great  joint-stock  corporation  io    \  . 
which  every  voter  has  an  equal  share — is  the  only  power  that  can  1* 
safely  intrusted  with  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  circulating 
and  nervous  system  of  our  national  life. 
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The  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam  in  land  transportation  is 
cutting  down  the  cost  of  the  business  full  one-half.  Similar  improve- 
ments m  water  transportation  are  producing  similar  results. 

On  the  St.  Paul  Kailway  in  Montana  the  electric  engines  will  do 
away  with  hauling  coal,  coal-storage  yards,  and  water  tanks,  and  will 
lengthen  the  present  freight  divisions  of  100  miles  to  at  least  200 
imles.  Their  freight  locomotives  now  in  use  haul  1,650  tons  at  A 
speed  of  8  to  10  miles  an  hour.  The  electric  locomotives  are  expected 
to  haul  2,500  tons  at  15  to  20  miles  an  hour.  On  the  down  grades  the 
motors  will  be  reversed,  thus  acting  as  brakes  and  at  the  same  time 
storing  up  power  for  use  on  the  next  rise.  There  will  of  course  be 
an  important  saving  of  labor.  The  Diesel  oil  engine  is  revolutioniz- 
ing ocean  transportation. 

Note  the  possibilities— with  low-rate  Government  bonds  substituted 
for  the  hiffh-rate  bonds  and  stock  of  private  ownership,  with  our  ma- 
chinery of  transportation  and  transmission  run  by  electricity  devet 
oped  by  water  power  or  from  foal  at  the  mines  and  distributed  by 
cable,  with  all  merchandise  in  a  common  class,  the  countless  small 
parcels  of  individual  products  of  the  old  classified  service  giving  place 
to  a  comparatively  few  large  parcels  made  up  of  several  different 
products,  with  persons  and  produce  transported  from  starting  point 
to  destination  over  the  lines  of  lowest  grades,  least  obstructive  curves, 
and  shortest  distance,  with  the  machinery  adapted  to  each  particular 
service  used  in  every  instance,  and  with  the  lowest  local  rate  of  to-day 
adopted  as  the  uniform  standard  rate  for  all  distances,  the  schedule 
of  our  international  flat-rate  post  office  will  be  something  as  follows: 

Door  to  door  within  tlie  system  of  mechanical  transport. 

Merchandise  and  produce  rates  determined  by  space  and  weight;  extra  care 
^nd  special  service  to  be  met  by  insurance.     All  matter  to  be  in  one  class. 

Bulk  freight  rates,  $1  per  ton — 40  cubic  feet  space. 

Parcels,  bulk  limit  up  to  100  pounds,  2  cubic  feet  space;  over  100  to  200 
ix^unds,  4  cubic  feet  space. 

Hates. — Sealed  parcels  requiring  preferential  delivery  and  special  care  (valu- 
^•)le  letters,  markefl  "  preferential  delivery  ")  up  to  1  pound,  2  cents. 

Ordinary  parcels,  sealed  or  unsealed,  up  to  1  pound,  1  cent ;  over  1  to  5 
Pound.s,  2  cents;  over  5  to  11  pounds,  5  cents;  over  11  to  30  pounds,  10  cents; 
over  30  to  60  pounds,  15  cents ;  over  60  to  100  pounds,  20  cents ;  over  100  to  200 
IH)unds,  the  ordinary  barrel,  25  cents,  etc. 

Transmission  services. — 10  cents  telegrams ;  3  cents  telephones. 

Passenger  service. — Millions  of  passengers  are  transported  over  the  Alps  by 
^he  Swiss  post  every  year. 

Rates. — Local  services,  making  all  stops  (like  city  trolley  services),  5  cents 
^  trip :  express  services,  stopping  at  distances  10  to  40  miles,  25  cent  a  trip ; 
limited  services,  stopping  at  greater  distances  or  over,  $1  a  trip.  And  the 
i^eceipts  will  be  infinitely  larger  than  they  are  to-day. 

Bavgnge. — Subject  to  parcel  rates.  Save  where  carrie<l  in  band,  there  will  be 
^0  free  baggage. 

Special  services. — For  parlor  and  sleeping  cars,  as  w^ell  as  for  freight  handled 
ill  cars,  heated  In  winter  and  cooled  In  summer,  the  rates  will  be  on  the  same 
^st  of  the  service  basis. 

Insurance  service,  quick  and  safe,  secured  by  insurance  against  loss,  damage. 
Or  delay. 

With  such  an  international  postal  service  and  with  the  old  legal 
^restrictions  to  international  intercourse  abolished,  a  new  world  will 
Come  into  being  within  which  war  will  be  as  unthinkable  as  it  is 
^o-dav  within  our  American  Union. 
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If,  however,  war  may  come,  the  absolute  control  of  our  machinery 
of  public  transportation  and  transmission — earth,  air,  and  water 
lines,  national  and  international — will  give  us  such  an  advantage  over 
our  foes  that  a  very  small  army  and  navy  will  suflSoe  for  our  com- 
plete protection. 

Is  this  system  of  rates  absurd  ?  It  is  based  on  years  of  study  and 
on  principles  as  certain  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Gentlemen,  the  systems  of  land  ana  ocean  transportation  can  not 
be  long  separated.     They  must  be  joined  together  eventually,  and 
they  should  be  joined  together  immediately.    If  circumstances  are 
for  a  time  to  keep  them  apart,  an  ocean  merchant  marine,  a  system 
of  ocean  postal  transports  is  an  immediate  necessity,  and  our  busi- 
ness relations  with  South  America  demand  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  ocean  postal  transports  jointly  owned  and  operated  by 
Ourselves  and  the  different  States  of  South  America,  a  service  guar- 
anteeing at  once  e(}uality  of  transport  rates  and  transport  privileges 
to  all  their  respective  citizens  as  well  as  the  joint  protection  of  their 
persons  and  produce  from  attack  by  any  outside  power. 

A  service  of  this  t^haracter  proposed  to  our  South  American 
friends  could  hardly  fail  of  their  acceptance,  and  our  American 
world  would  enter  upon  an  era  of  peace  and  of  prosperity  such  as 
Ihe  world  has  never  known. 

The  movement,  jnoreover.  woiihl  prove  so  attractive  that  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  those  at  {>eace  and  those  at  war,  would 
hasten  to  bring  themselves  within  the  new  cooperative  world  and  to 
share  its  benehts. 

Gentlemen,  the  postman  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  warman;  the 
postal  car  of  the  neld  cannon:  the  postal  transport  of  ti^e  man-of- 
war.  A  postal  boycott  will  quickly  bring  any  recalcitrant  member 
of  the  great  cooperative  commonwealth  to  terms.  If  any  outside 
nation  should  seek  to  prey  upon  any  member  of  the  cooperative 
commonwealth  its  international  police,  costing  its  members  the 
merest  trifle,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  situation. 

Gentlemen,  you  may  play  a  great  part  in  the  transformation  of 
our  old  warring  earth  into"  a  world  cooperative  commonwealth.  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  opportunity  for  world  service  tiiat  is 
before  you. 


} 

i 
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CoMiuTTEE  OS  JixmcBAXT  Mamxsw.  jlxd  Fishsmhs. 

e  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  iil.  Hod.  Jotsbmi  W.  Alexjuider 
rman)  presiding. 

EMEHT  OF  lOL  fiEOSflS  P.  HAKFTOV,  EIIITDK  OF  THE 
RMEES'    OFEV    FQEmL    BUSS    BUniinie,    WASHnreTQV» 

c. 

.  Hamftox.  In  1906  and  1907,  at  the  request  of  the  masltf  of 
National  Grange,  I  took  chai^  of  the  farmers*  fi^t  aninst 
subsidies  and  more  or  less  amtmoously  since  then,  both  ofltoally 
[inofficially,  I  have  kept  close  track  of  the  fanners'  interest  in 
levelopment  of  an  American  merchant  marine.  As  a  member 
e  grange  I  wish  to  emphasize  and  indorse  the  positicm  taken 
le  representatives  of  the  grange  who  have  already  appeared 
e  this  committee  at  these  hearings — ^Mr.  Western  Starr,  of  the 
land  Grange,  and  ilr.  John  A.  AlcSparran,  the  ma^er  of  the 
sylvania  State  Grange  and  secretary  of  the  National  Grange 
ative  committee. 

e  Chairman.  Right  at  this  point  I  will  ask  you  if  the  farmers 
e  I'nited  States  are  interested  in  the  development  of  our  mer- 

inarine. 
.  Hampton.  They  are:  and.  in  my  judgment,  they  are  unquali- 

in  favor  of  the  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  ships 
at  the  (iovemment's  expense. 

^  Chairman.  The  point  I  wanted  to  emphasize  is.  if  it  is  a  fact 
liMV  are  interested  in  the  development  of  our  merchant  marine^ 
V  hv. 

.  Hampton.  I  was  ^oin^  to  come  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
»arran  testified  that  lie  re])resented  the  orran^es  of  the  United 
J  think  he  could  very  proj)erly  have  added  that  ho  not 
[•('presented  the  granges  of  the  United  States,  hut  that  he  repre- 
j  the  I'ainiers*  unions  of  the  United  States;  because  1  have  here^ 
1  I  wDiild  like  to  have  placed  in  the  recoid.  an  otlicial  report 
e  conference  of  the  officers  of  the  farmers'  union  and  of  the 
11' i  (irantre.  which  met  here  in  Washin<rton  a  short  time  airo  and 
1  upon  a  workinor  prosrrani.  I  would  like  to  put  in  tlie  whoh* 
t— it  is  short — so  that  you  will  have  it  in  the  record.     Vou  will 

(Hi 
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note  that  it  includes  working  for  Govemnient-owned  merchant  ves- 
sels as  part  of  the  program. 

(The  repoit  above  referred  to  follows.) 

LEOISTJ^TIVE  COMUITTEE'S  CONFERENCE  WITH  FARMERS*  UNION. 

At  the  call  of  tlio  national  master,  the  leplslntlvo  oominlttee  of  National 
Grange,  together  with  several  of  the  near-by  State  mastera,  ansembled  at  Wash- 
ington. 

*  *  *  •  •  •  • 

The  members  of  the  granj^e  were  several  times  in  wmference  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farmers*  union,  and  planned  to  work  together  for  rural-credit 
legislation  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  national  meetings  of  both  organiza- 
tions, for  tlie  establishment  of  a  Government-owned  plant  for  the  taking  of 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  for  Government-owned  merchant  vessels,  for  a 
highly  progressive  income  tax,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  legislation  to  make 
denatured  alcohol  a  commercial  possibility  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  would 
be  well  for  our  people  to  get  a  clear  understandU^R  of  the  reason  why  we  have 
not  ere  this  received  the  benefits  that  were  years  ago  heralded  would  follow  the 
passmge  of  the  denatured-alcohol  law. 

You  can  do  a  great  work  toward  the  creation  of  public  sentiment  upon  the«e 
questions  if  you  will  see  that  articles  of  value  that  appear  in  our  grange  papers 
are  given  to  the  local  papers  in  the  several  communities  for  republication. 

John  A.  McSpabran. 

if r.  Hampton.  I  have  also  some  additional  resolutions  here.  Mr. 
McSparran  in  his  testimony  filed  resolutions  in  favor  of  Government 
owned  and  operated  ships  passed  by  the  National  Grange,  and  also 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  I  have  here 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Washington  State  Grange  and  resolutions 
by  the  Idaho  State  Grange  in  favor  of  Government  owned  and  oper- 
ated i^ips,  which  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  resohitions  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

GOMERNMENT  OWNED  AND  OPERATED  SHIPS. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Washington  State  Grange.  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
annual  meeting.  Centralia,  Wash.,  June  1-5,  1915: 

"  Whereas  unregulated  foreign  freight  rates  on  the  staples  of  agriculture  result 
in  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  by  the  farmers  of  America,  the 
uncertainty  of  such  rates  offering  opportunity  for  speculators  and  gamblen 
to  manipulate  the  domestic  markets;  and 

^  Whereas  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  stabilize  such  rates  and  to  prewnt 

these  great  losses  to  the  farmers  is  to  establish  lines  of  ships  from  all  the 

principal  ports  of  the  United  States  to  all  foreign  countries,  such  ships'  to 

be  owned  and  opera tc<l  by  the  Federal  Government :  Therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  building  up  of  a  Government  owned  and  nper- 

ated  merchant  marine,  with  free  ports  of  entry  to  all  »h\\y»  of  such  merrhiint 

marine." 

Resolutions  a«lopte«l  by  Idaho  State  Grani:*'.  jimnial  ine<»ting.  January.  lOlfi: 

"  Whereas  the  farmers  of  Idaho  and  other  Paoifir  States  are  vitally  concerned  in 
adtHiuate  steamsldp  service  to  give  us  a  profitable  outlet  for  our  surplQi 
croi>s;   and 

"Whereas  facilities  for  ocean  delivery  to  nur  eastern  and  foreign  markeUt  ire 
at  present  highly  unsatisfactory,  and  under  the  present  system  of  operatloo 
no  real  relief  being  in  sight:  Be  It  therefore 
**Re8olvrd,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unltetl  St«t» 

at  the  present  si»ssion  of  a  law,  the  purpost*  of  which  shall  be  the  establishment 

of  a  merchant  marine  by  the  Government.    Such  action  would  bring  great  cno- 

mercial  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  this  State,  and  our  legislative  commltt«>e  to 

hereby  instructed  to  take  the  matter  up  with  our  Representatives  in  Cnngreiw." 
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Mr.  Hampton.  In  addition  to  these  resolutions  the  American 
Society  of  Equity,  the  third  largest  farmers'  organization  in  the 
United  States,  has  adopted  similar  resolutions;  as  has  also  the  Tri- 
State  Grange  Growers' Association  at*  their  annual  convention  held 
at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Association  of 
South  Dakota  in  annual  convention,  Watertown,  S.  Dak.  These 
meetings  have  all  taken  place  lately.  Similar  action  is  being  taken 
by  the  farmers'  organizations  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Greene.  Mav  I  ask  you  a  question  therd? 

Mi\  Hampton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  these  resolutions  all  in  the  same  form  and  in 
the  same  language? 

Mr.  Hampton.  No;  they  are  not.  Here  are  two  or  three  resolu- 
tions. They  are  essentially  the  same,  but  each  committee  drafted^ 
its  own  resolutions,  making  n^pdifications  as  they  saw  fit.  The  actual 
wording  of  the  resolutions  can  easily  be  seen  by  comparing  them. 
Of  course,  I  can  read  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  them,  as  long  as 
they  are  going  into  the  record.  I  merely  asked  you  that  question 
whether  it  is  a  definite  plan  of  the  parent  organization  to  send  out 
the  same  form  of  resolution  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Hampton..  No.  The  position  oi  the  National  Grange  or  any 
of  these  farm  organizations  is  merely  advisory.  It  is  in  no  sense 
mandatory  upon  any  of  the  affiliated  organizations,  State  or  local. 
The  fact  that  the  State  and  local  associations  are  taking  up  and  in- 
dorsing the  resolutions  indicates,  I  think,  pretty  concFusively  that 
the  farmers  generally  have  a  pretty  clear  mind  as  to  where  they 
stand  on  this  question. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  Agricultural  Grange  News,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Washington  State  Grange.  On  the  first  page  of  this  paper, 
issue  of  February  1,  1916,  there  are  three  articles:  "Nation-owned 
ships  against  preparedness,"  by  the  State  master,  Mr.  C.  B.  Kegley; 
"Government-owned  ships  and  farmers'  rights,"  an  appeal  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State  to  support  the  f armers'^position  in  this  matter, 
also  signed  by  the  State  master ;  and  another  article  urging  them  to 
take  the  matter  up  and  discuss  it  in  their  organizations  and  to  bring 
their  influence  to  bear  upon  their  Congressmen.  The  ai)peal  of  the 
State  master  to  the  farmers  of  Washington  I  would  like  to  have 
placed  in  the  record  as  indicatinj^  the  general  character  of  the  appeals 
that  are  being  made  by  the  big  farm  leaders  of  the  Nation  to  farmers 
to  support  legislation  looking  to  Government  owned  and  operated 
ships. 

Mr.  Hadley.  You  are  referring  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Kegley  as  a  big  farm 
leader? 

Mr.  Hampton.  That  is  my  own  personal  opinion.  I  consider  Mr. 
Kegley,  who  has  been  for  10  years  master  of  the  Washington  State 
Grange  and  who  has  built  that  organization  up  from  a  small  organi- 
zation of  less  than  2,000  members  to  the  greatest  and  most  influential 
farm  organization  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  one  of  the  biggest 
men,  without  any  question,  in  the  farmers'  organizations.  He  is  one 
of  the  pacemakers,  one  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  farm  world. 

Mr.  Hadley.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  whether  he  was  a  leader  of 
thought  of  the  leading  farmers  or  a  leading  farmer. 
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Mr.  Hampton.  He  is  both.  Mr.  Keffley  this  last  year,  I  think — I 
am  not  certain;  but  I  knew  exactly  what  it  was  a  year  aeo-^raised 
between  3,000  and  4,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  his  farm.  He  is  a  big 
farmer  and  a  constructive  farmer  as  well  as  a  constructive  farm 
oi^anization  leader. 

Mr.  EoDENBERG.  Whcrc  did  you  say  he  lives? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Palouse,  Wash.  He  is  master  of  the  Washington 
State  Grange. 

The  Chairman.  Ate  you  acquainted  with  him,  Mr.  Hadley  ? 

Mr.  Hadley.  Yes ;  I  know  oi  him  casually.  I  have  known  of  him 
for  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  Mr.  Keglev  in  any 
-way;  I  was  just  seeking  to  bring  out  a  little  more  fully  his  status 
with  reference  to  that  organization. 

(The  portions  of  the  articles  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

XATION-OWNPH)  SHIPS  VERSUS  PRfni>AREa>NES8.  • 

[By  State  Master  C.  B.  Kogley.] 

It  would  now  require  40<)  nn'reluuit  v(»ssels.  with  a  total  of  l.lT.'S.rtir  pnws 
tonna^.  as  auxiliary  carriers  for  our  Navy.  Only  recently  there  was  a  preat 
agitation  in  (^)n«r(^s  for  a  merchant  marine.  Of  course,  this  was  backed  up  by 
the  subsidy  gang,  who  are  always  pre.««ent  when  the  question  of  a  merchant 
qnarine  is  under  discussion.  Senator  Oallinger.  in  speaking  on  this  qnestloa 
said  :  "  If  we  only  had  adequate  steamship  lines  between  the  United  States  and 
"South  America  there  would  be  a  big  boom  in  American  trade  which  would 
astonish  not  only  our  own  people  but  the  world." 

Senator  Weeks  said :  **  We  are  In  the  position  of  having  spent  $400,000,000  In 
building  a  canal,  one  of  the  reasons  for  doing  so  being  that  it  would  aid  in  the 
extension  of  our  foreign  trade,  but.  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  American 
steamers  prepared  to  undertake  this  service." 

If  we  needed  ships  so  badly  before  the  European  war  broke  out,  and  Senators 
Weeks,  Gallinger,  and  our  own  Congressman  W.  E.  Humphrey  were  so  eager 
for  an  Amerl«in  shipping  marine,  why  is  it  that  now.  when  there  Is  proposed 
to  be  built  a  Ooverninent-owned  shipping  marine,  taking  away  ffoni  private 
capital  the  iiumopi^ly  of  the  o<'(^n  transiiortatlon.  tlw'se  fellows  that  had  suclr 
an  unboumlHl  love  for  the  American  farmer  and  shipper  we  find  as  silent  as 
the  tomb  or  making  such  strenuous  opposition  to  Government-owned  shipping 
marine?  The  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  lost  enough  on  the  1015  crop  in 
<*x< tussive  freiglit  rates  charge<l  by  ocean-going  vess*»ls  to  have  bullr  an  t\M\- 
lliary  inerdiant  marine  with  more  than  twice  the  c*arrying  capacity  requires]  as 
auxiliary  cruisers. 

•  ♦  «  ^  •  «  • 

One  more  illustration  which  comes  directly  home:  The  last  days  of  the  month 
of  E>ecemlx»r  there  was  shipped  from  our  warehouses  In  the  Palouse  country. 
consigniHl  dire<-tly  to  LiveriK>ol  via  Portland.  Me.,  sevenil  carloads  of  wheat 
This  sold  in  Llveri>ool  for  $2.1  S  per  bushel,  and  the  Palouse  farmer  received  t« 
Ills  portion  f^)  to  .*C?  cents  iH»r  bushel,  when  he  should  have  received  $lM 
This  is  our  contril)Utioi>to  the  foreign  war  tax.  largely  due  to  the  fact  ihatw* 
fiave  no  menlinnt  marine. 

"What  is  I  lie  real  tight  in  this  merchant  marine  controversy?  It  is  n  fljtht 
for  subsidies.  What  are  subsidies?  They  are  gifts  from  the  United  Stnttf 
Trea-sury  to  favor  corporations,  firms,  and  individuals  who  operate  ships.  VThy 
should  we  give  away  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's  money  each  y^p  to 
favor  ship  owners  over  whose  rates  and  Servians  we  have  no  control?  Wouldn't 
it  be  more  sensible  for  the  Government  to  spend  these  millions  in  hulldlns  up 
a  splendid  naval  auxiliary  merchant  marine  which  can  t>e  controlleil  and  (^ 
<»rateil  in  the  interest  of  all  the  p«*«>ple?  " 

•  *  «  *  *  •  9 

If  you.  my  brother  farmer.  I»elieve  witli  me.  then  take  a  cue  from  the  specltl- 
interest  fellow.     He  is  always  on  the  job  and  does  not  hesitate  to  writ  to  Ws 
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Congressmen.  If  yon  have  a  CJongressman  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  write  to  him 
and  tell  him  that  yon  expect  him  to  vote  and  work  for  a  Government-owned 
shipping  merchant  marine. 

Do  it  now.  If  yon  do  not  look  out  for  your  own  interest  who  do  yon  think 
will  do  so?    It  is  up  to  you. 

0.  B.  Keglet. 

WBITE  YOXJB  CONGRESSMAN. 

Januaby  3,  1916. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange  takes  a  strong  stand  for  Government-owned  shipe> 
Federal  marketing,  and  denatured  alcohol. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •        . 

The  Washington  State  Grange  is  on  record  on  these  important  measures, 
and  we  guarantee  the  patrons  of  Pennsylvania  that  they  will  have  to  be  up 
early  and  late  to  set  a  pace  that  our  patrons  can  not  follow. 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  pages  128-125  (official  proceedings  of  the 
arrange)  on  Government-owned  ships.  This  is  a  live  issue  with  us  here  in  the 
Northwest,  where  charters  on  ships  have  more  than  doubled  within  the  last 
three  months  and  where  the  freight  rates  on  a  bushel  of  grain  from  our  ports 
are  more  than  the  farmer  realizes  for  his  grain  delivered  to  the  railroad  station. 
The  farmers  of  this  Nation  will  lose  enough  on  the  1915  crop  to  build  a  good 
merchant  marine. 

Write  your  CJongressman  and  Senators  to-day,  urging  "Government  ships 
and  farmers*  rights.' 


»f 
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Fatrons: 

The  fight  as  to  whether  we  should  have  a  monopoly-owned  merchant  marine 
or  ships  owned  and  c^ierated  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
is  on  in  earnest.  At  the  last  session  of  the  State  Grange  resolutions  were 
adi^ted  demanding  Government-owned  and  operated  ships;  that  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Ck>ngress  be  notified  of  this  action  and  urged  to  work  for  these 
reforms;  and  your  worthy  master  and  executive  committee  were  instructed  to 
Qse  all  honorable  means  to  make  the  punpose  of  these  resolutions  effective. 
(See  pp.  128  and  125  of  Journal.) 

Now,  therefore,  pursuant  to  these  instructions,  and  in  view  of  the  immediate 
urgency  of  the  situation,  I  urge  all  patrons,  through  their  granges  and  indi- 
vidually, to  write  and  petition  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  let  them 
know  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  farmers  of  Washington  want  Government- 
ownetl  and  opei'ated  ships  and  are  unalterably  opposed  to  ship  subsidies  in  any 
form. 

C.  B.  Keoley,  State  Master. 

Mr.  Hampton  (proceeding).  I  have  also  some  articles  by  Mr. 
Creasy,  of  Pennsylvania,  known  as  Farmer  Creasy  all  over  the 
United  States  and  at  the  present  time  secretary  of  the  National  Dairy 
Association.  Here  is  an  article  by  him  on  the  leading  page  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News,  the  leading  farm  paper  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  40,000  circulation.  The  article  is  entitled  "  How 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  fixed." 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  want  that  to  ffo  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Hampton.  No  ;  1  do  not  ask  that,  out  I  would  like  a  quotation 
from  that  speech  to  go  into  the  record,  showing  that  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Creasy  are  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Kegley. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  statesmen  who  say  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  does  not  affect  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  farmer,  and 
for  that  reason  it  might  be  pertinent  to  have  his  view  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  have  marked  with  blue  pencil  the  parts  which 
might  be  pertinent  to  this  hearing,  and  would  like  to  have  them  in 
:he  record. 
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(The  portions  of  the  articles  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

HOW  THE  PBICE  OF  A  BUSHEL  OF  WHEAT  IS  FIXED. 

[Address  of  I'ast  Master  William  T.  Creasy  at  the  Bradford  County  Pomona  Grange,  Feb. 

17.  1916.] 

The  aiswer  to  the  question  of  how  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  fixed  is 
more  complex  than  one  would  think  by  giving  it  simply  an  off-hand  answer. 
Many  of  our  city  cousins  believe  that  the  prices  of  the  farmer's  proiluctb  are 
fixed  by  the  farmer  himself,  and  that  since  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  the 
whole  thing  is  to  blame  on  a  farmers*  trust;  in  fact,  I  have  lieard  this  repeated 
by  people  who  otherwise  are  pretty  intelligent    But  saying  so  and  so  does  not 

make  a  thing  so  and  so. 

«  *  *  «  •  *  • 

Supply  and  demand  are  the  two  great  regulators  of  the  price  of  agricultural 
staples.  In  taking  wheat  as  an  example,  I  remember  many  years  ago,  after  onr 
wheat  crop  was  harvested  and  ready  to  sell,  we  were  confronted  with  the  news 
that  there  were  large  crops  in  the  Balkan  States,  or  India,  or  somewhere  else* 
and  therefore  the  price  would  go  lower,  and  as  the  farmer  knew  nothing  about 
the  crop  in  any  of  these  countries,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  speculator.  This 
was  changed  when  Mr.  David  Lubin  some  years  ago  founded  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy.  By  treaty  54  of  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  have  representatives  at  this  institute.  When  at  harvest  time  a  cry  is 
started  that  the  crops  in  foreign  countries  are  exceptionally  heavy  and  therefore 
the  farmers*  prices  very  low  in  this  country,  our  Government  in  24  hours*  time 
or  less  can  find  out  through  its  representative  at  this  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  the  real  condition  of  crops  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 
and  the  information  is  given  to  the  farmer,  so  that  he  can  act  on  his  own  initia- 
tive whether  to  sell  or  hold. 

If  the  crop  conditions  of  the  world  are  normal,  the  price  will  be  normal :  if 
the  crop  conditions  are  above  normal,  ihe  price  will  be  below  normal.  Should 
the  crop  conditions  of  the  world  be  below  normal,  the  price  will  be  above  normal. 
Statistics  show  the  amount  of  wheat  consumed  by  the  different  nations,  so 
that  the  demand  can  very  readily  be  determined  and  in  this  way  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  as  indicated. 

*  >4(  *  «  •  •  « 

The  greatest  wheat  market  is  Liverpool.  England,  because  the  English  people 
do  not  produce  near  as  much  wheat  as  they  consume.  So  that  the  price  paid  for 
wheat  in  the  Liverpool  market  is  the  price  that  I  get  for  my  wheat,  minus  the 
freight  rates  to  the  port,  and  the  ocean  froij;ht  rates  niu»<t  Ih»  deductiHl  fr»»in 
the  Liverpool  price. 

*  :::  41  «  *  •  « 

Anyone  can  find  the  rate  whirh  will  he  charj;wl  from  his  place  to  the  sejii*»ri 
en  wiiatever  he  has  to  ship,  but  wlien  ho  <»»nios  to  find  out  <*ost  of  ocean  trans 
iwrtatlon  he  is  liable  to  be  (•har;/e(l  whatever  pri<v  the  ^hippIng  monoi>oly  fixes, 
because  these  rates  can  be  clian?:e<i  without  notice  to  anyone  two  or  tliree  liiii'*?* 

a  day. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  • 

Because  the  oc«Min  frel;;ht  rates  on  wheat  are  not  fixe<l  It  gives  the  sixhu- 
lators  a  chance  to  buy  wheat  cheap,  l>ecausc  freight  rates  may  be  up  at  the  time, 
and  then  force  or  manipulate  a  drop  in  tx^ean  freight  ratios  and  p<H-ki'i  ib»* 
dllTerence. 

There  was  a  time  when  tramp  steamers  would  ke«^>  octntn  freight  r:ito<  wi 
bulk  product**  at  the  lowest  iM»ssible  point :  but  the  Shippin;;:  Trtist  have  «hip* 
which  they  call  fightlnjr  vesseN.  which  will  underbill  the  tramp  ships  ami  put 
them  out  of  commission,  so  that  the  tramp  ship  to-day  is  about  the  same  bolt 
with  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  who  wouM  itit  the  price  on 
the  trust-made  goo<ls — he  is  soon  out  of  business.    This,  of  course,  has  only  N^n 

made  possible  by  the  Shipping  Trust. 

•  «  «  *  «  •  • 

There  is  at  present  a  bill  in  Congress,  known  as  the  merchant-marine  MU. 
which  authorizes  the  Government  to  buy  some  merchant  veswls,  to  he  nseil  In 
case  of  war  as  supply  ships  for  the  Navy  pnd  in  time  of  peace  to  tranqyvt 
American  products  to  foreign  ports.  The  advantage  of  this  measure  to  the 
farmer  is  that  it  will  be  managed  by  a  board  who  will  fix  the  rates  on  these 
vessels,  which  will  certainly  stabilize  freight  rates  on  other  vessels  not  owned 
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by  Die  CkivOLiimeKuL  It  is  also  possible  for  the  fanners  of  a  given  section  to 
bill  tbeir  wheat  direct  from  the  elevators  to  Liverpool.  Since  the  freight 
rates  are  known,  the  ftumer  will  know  what  he  is  getting  for  his  wh^t.  While 
this  bill  does  not  reach  as  far  as  it  ought  to,  yet  it  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  fiurmera  In  the  last  session  of  Congress  it  was  def ^ted  by  the  votes  of 
the  Senators,  which  left  the  American  people  helpless  victims  to  the  raimclty 
of  foreign  shipping  combines.  This  bill  will  be  of  equal  advantage  to  the  manu- 
iactarar,  and  every  fftrmer  that  knows  his  business  will  instruct  his  CSongress- 
man  and  Senators  to  stand  by  the  measure. 

Tlie  time  has  come  to  regulate  ocean  freight  rates,  just  as  much  so  as  railroad 
freH^t  rates,  and  the  merchant-marine  bill  now  in  Congress  is  a  step  in  that 
directicm.  And  when  the  ocean  freight  rates  are  fixed  it  will  be  more  ea^y  to 
determine  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  the  factors  that  enter  inta  how 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  fixed  wUl  be  known,  and  not  guessed  at  as  it 
now  is,  and  every  guess  that  is  made  on  the  farmer's  product  means  a  loss  to 
the  fiirmer. 

SlHmld  the  m«*diant-marine  bill  pass  it  will  put  in  <^)eration  some  of  our 
yeBBsia  now  lying  idle.  Ten  colliers  that  were  used  during  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  that  have  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons,  could  carry  a  cargo  to  Burope 
and  one  bade  every  month,  thus  making  24  trips  in  a  year,  and  paying  for  them- 
srives  in  six  months,  are  locked  to  our  wharves  because  of  our  antlqua'ted  ship- 
fling  laws.  Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  waken  up?  By  l>eing  certain  how  the 
price  of  a  bu^el  of  wheat  is  fixed  we  can  solve  the  shipping  monopoly. 

Mr.  Hampton  (proceeding).  Now,  take  the  State  of  Maine.  I 
have  here  two  articles  on  this  question  by  Mr.  R.  L.  CummingB, 
chairman  of  (he  service  committee  of  the  Maine  Grange.  ^  Mr.  Cvm-^ 
mings  is  a  big  farmer  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  his  official  podtion 
in  the  grange  has  made  it  necessaipr  for  him  to  make  a  study  of  the 
transportation  questions  and  shipping  in  relation  to  the  export  trade. 
His  conclusions  are  unanswerable  and  are  in  line  with  the  other  evi- 
d^ce  I  have  presented.  I  believe  that  these  articles  by  Mr.  Ciipi- 
mings  are  worthy. of  the  thoughtful  study  of  the  memoers  of  this 
committee  and  the  Members  of  Congress  generally.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  the  farmers  are  not  earnestly  studying  this  question  from 
the  broad  standpoint  of  public  welfare  and  sound  economics  does  not 
understand  the  farmers'  position. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  wish  to  put  that  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  can  furnish  you  copies  of  the  Farmers'  Open 
Forum  containing  the  articles. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  only  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  do  not  ask  to  have  them  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  them  in  the 

record. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  indicate  what  portions  you  would  like  to 
have  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  thought  probably  that  they  were  too  long  for  the 
record  and  so  I  did  not  ask  to  have  them  put  in,  although  I  consider 
the  statements  in  those  two  articles  of  Mr.  Cummings  most  concise. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection,  if  you  care  to  have  them  put 
into  the  record. 

(The  articles  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

A  Live-Wire  Farmers*  Probt^m. 
[By  R.  L.  Cummings,  chairman  service  committee,  Maine  Grange.] 

Kditob  Farmers*  Open  Forum: 

In  touching  upon  the  subject  of  a  Government  owned  and  operated  merchant 
marine  as  one  of  the  foremost  problems  you  have  touched  a  live  wire  with 
every  farmer  that  knows  his  business  East,  West,  North,  or  South. 
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I  am  a  farmer,  and  my  special  line  is  growing  apples.  I  have  been  en£[age<l 
in  growing  and  marketing  apples  for  25  years. 

Why  do  we  need  a  Government-owned  merchant  marine?  Here  are  the 
facts : 

In  1910  I  became  aware  that  the  cost  of  marketing  apples  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing, especially  In  the  rates  of  transportation  across  the  water.  The  rates 
for  carrying  apples  were  from  three  to  seven  times  as  high  as  those  for  other 
commodities. 

February  10,  1910,  the  rate  per  ton  on  farm  products  averaged  $2.68.  Sep- 
tember 1,  1912,  it  had  advanced  to  $6.66  per  ton. 

Rate  February  10,  1910.  per  100  pounds:  Apples,  34.3  cents;  flour,  7  cents; 
hay,  11  cents;  wheat,  5  cents;  cotton,  10  cents. 

Rate  September  1,  1912,  per  100  pounds:  Apples,  42  cents;  flour,  20  cents: 
hay,  38  cents ;  wheat,  28  cents ;  cotton,  45  cents. 

In  1914  the  rates  had  advanced  to  $14  per  ton.  At  the  present  time  the  rates 
are  about  $25  to  $85  per  ton. 

Cotton  is  carried  for  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  100  pounds;  wheat,  63  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

The  1st  of  Ocotber  apples  were  carried  for  $1.25  per  barrel.  For  a  short 
time  they  sold  high  in  T^iverpool,  and  they  put  the  rate  up  to  $2  per  barrel; 
then  the- market  collapse<l  and  the  rate  came  down  to  $1.25. 

THE  SEAL  REASON. 

Presumably  this  is  all  on  account  of  the  war,  but  as  the  shipper  Is  required 
to  pay  a  heavy  war  insurance  in  addition  to  the  high  rate  or  assume  the  risk 
himself,  and  if  the  market  is  high  they  put  up  the  rate  and  take  the  benefit 
to  themselves,  we  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  real  reason  for  these  things  and  the 
war  the  excuse. 

What  was  the  profit  on  this  carrying  trade  previous  to  1912?  If  you  turn  to 
page  639  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  they  paid  from  8  per  cent  and  9  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  In  1912. 
Since  1910  the  rates  have  been  multiplied  by  twelve. 

Europe  places  a  maximum  price  at  which  food  products  may  be  sold.  We 
allow  the  carrier  to  charge  what  he  sees  fit,  and  the  producer  here  takes  what 
is  left.    We  may  well  pause  a  moment  to  consider  -this  situation. 

Across  the  water  are  bleeding  millions  struggling  to  maintain  the  liberty  of 
the  world.  Upon  this  side  of  the  water  are  the  forces  that  produce  the  neces- 
saries of  life  that  they  must  have;  between  us  stands  this  colossal  organization 
that  wf»  havo  allowe<l  to  grow  up  without  restraint,  that  claims  tlie  right  n» 
take  advantage  of  their  necessity  and  our  lack  of  means  of  transportation  to 
collect  all  tbo  traflic  will  bear. 

CONTEMPT  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

They  show  their  contempt  for  the  people  and  their  belief  in  our  blindness 
and  ignorancH^  when  under  these  circumstances  they  ask  for  a  subsidy  to  further 
increase  their  profits,  and  cauticm  us  to  In^ware  of  a  Government-owned  niw- 
chant  marine,  and  denounce  it  as  a  step  to  State  socialism.  They  show  w  thp 
great  incroaso  in  American  shipping  and  the  great  amount  In  process  of 
construction. 

By  rt»f«»rring  to  page  .lOl  of  the  above-quoted  record  you  will  And  thHt  In 
1912  there  was  l.r»W.(KX)  tr>  2.(MX).000  tons  of  American-owned  ships  under  for- 
eign flags.  Tlie  largt^st  bhxk  of  this  was  controlled  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  0^, 
who  organized  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  a  holding  company  con- 
trolling tin*  Loyland  Line.  Dominion  Line,  White  Star  Line,  Red  Star  UM. 
American  and  Atlantic  Transjwrt  Lines.  They  propose  further  to  tax  us  that 
this  infant  industry  may  be  nursed  ui>on  a  subsidy,  when  the  evidence  lodi' 
cates  they  now  receive  over  300  per  cent  annually.  \ 

These  gentlemen  want  more  money,  and  think  It  no  disgrace  to  call  upon     ; 
Congress  for  heli>.  ' 

The  lUirejiu  of  Statistics  reiK>rts  that  the  average  farmer  of  this  country 
has  an  income  of  SriST.oO  i)er  year,  aside  from  hireil  help,  fertilizer,  and  malfr 
tenance  of  implements,  and  is  mortgaged  for  $1,750  at  0  per  cent;  but  he  htf 
some  conscieniv  and  self-resi>e^t.  and  won't  even  call  on  the  town  until  he 
has  to. 


t 


1 
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One  of  the  worthy  objects  of  your  paper  is -to  provide  means  by  which  he 
may  Unance  that  mortgage  at  a  lower  rate  of  Interest.  Let  me  suggest  that  if 
he  can  get  justice  he  will  finance  It  himself. 

You  may  be  sure  that  If  any  of  the  gentlemen  that  want  to  go  to  Congress 
from  Maine  oppose  the  Government-owned  merchant  marine  they  will  hear 
from  home. 

West  PabIs,  Me. 


Where  the  Farmers*  I^ofits  Go. 

AND    where  they    WILL   CONTINUE   TO   GO   UNLESS   THE   FARMERS   MAKE  THEIR 
INFLUENCE   FELT  IN    CONGRESS   TO   STOP   THE   ROBBERY. 

[By  R.  L.  Cummings,  chairman  service  committee.  Maine  Grange.] 

Editor  Farmers'  Open  Forum  : 

Supplementing  my  article  on  that  great  but  simple  question,  the  merchant 
marine.  In  the  February  Farmers'  Open  Forum,  t  here  submit  some  further 
facts  showing  the  Increase  In  cose  of  carrying  our  foreign  commerce  since  1910. 
As  a  basis  for  these  calculations  I  am  taking  the  rates  across  the  north  At- 
lantic, as,  that  being  where  the  greatest  volume  and  density  of  traffic  Is,  It  will 
best  represent  the  whole.  As  great  as  these  figure  are  they  are  below  the 
actual  fact  for  one  reason.  In  1915  our  commerce,  both  outbound  and  inbound, 
far  exceeded  that  of  previous  years,  and  no  unoccupied  space  is  allowed  upon 
the  outgoing  ships,  whereas  in  previous  years  it  has  l)een  as  high  as  one-fourth 
of  the  capacity  of  the  ship. 


Year. 


1910 
1912 
1914 
1915 


Volume  of  commerce. 


52  374  614  ton«? 

56.436,373  ton=; 

laeome  on  sime  volume  as  1912 — 
Income  on  sime  volume  as  1912  it 


Average 

rate  per 

ton. 


12.72 

6.72 

14.00 

31.50 


Total 

freight 

revenue. 


J140,877,711 

369,256,146 

790,109,222 

1,777,746,749 


What  dividends  did  this  business  pay  at  the  former  rates  In  1910  jind  1912? 

Special  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Report,  page  39,  says,  that  in  190S  the  White 
Star  Line  paid  10  per  cent.  In  1909  It  paid  20  per  cent.  In  1910  the  details  of 
the  year's  business  were  as  follows  (this  White  Star  is  one  of  the  Morgan- 
owneil  lines  of  the  I.  M.  M.)  : 

"The  best  asset  of  the  trust  has  been  the  White  Star  Line,  which  in  1910 
earned  a  net  profit  of  $2,629,880  on  a  capital  of  $3,630,000.  after  writing  off 
$1,701,779.92  for  depreciation.  A  dividend  of  30  per  cent  was  paid  in  that  year 
by  this  company  alone  and  a  balance  carried  forward  or  placed  to  various  re- 
serves, among  which  was  an  insurance  fund  for  which  $487,000  w:is  set  aside 
in  view  of  the  increase  of  the  fleet." 

This  line  was  charging  the  same  for  service  as  others  in  the  same  trade. 

Turning  to  page  41  of  Senate  Document  Xo.  601.  Sixty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  you  will  find  the  following:  "The  Holland  Anierika  Line  earned  about 
50  ijer  cent  net  upon  its  capital  during  the  first  fiscal  year  1013."  (This  line 
had  also  become  one  of  the  Morgan  possessions.) 

The  Hamburg- American  Line  earned  about  30  per  cent  net  during  its  fiscal 
year  of  1913.  F.  E.  Dixon  &  Co.,  of  London,  who  owned  and  operated  a  large 
fleet  of  "tramp"  freighters  showed  earnings  of  about  50  per  cent.  (Tramp 
ships  are  those  that  have  no  regular  routes,  hut  are  sent  wherever  ordered.) 

These  are  only  a  few  si>eciflc  instances  of  steamshii)  line  earnings.  They  are 
not  at  all  unusual,  but  are  the  regular  thing  in  the  shipping  business. 

Here,  then,  are  the  facts:  In  1910  and  1912  these  lines  were  paying  30  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  carrying  our  commerce  for  those  years 
was  less  than  $6.72  for  in  1910  the  cost  of  carrying  farm  products  (Feb.  10) 
from  Portland  and  Boston,  was  $2.09.  Tiicse  rates  were  gradually  increased 
until  September  1,  1912,  they  went  to  $6.72.  To  he  again  conservative,  let  us 
make  our  calculations  from  the  point  most  favorable  to  them.  To-day  the  rates 
upon  cotton,  wheat,  apples,  and  meat  averages  $31.50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
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To-day  to  carry  the  56.437,614  tons  they  carried  in  1912  for  |369.256.14a 
thereby  earning  a  net  dividend  of  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  they  now  receive 
$1,777,746,749.  This  enormous  amount  would  give  them  a  dividend  of  30  per 
cent  to  50  ikjf  cent  and  a  surplus  for  a  single  year  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
$1,408,490,003.    I'erhaps  we  can  comprehend  how  much  that  Is  by  comparison. 

The  entire  disbursements  of  the  United  States  Government  during 
the  year  1912,  including  the  Army,  Navy,  and  porh:  barrel 
WMS $656.  623.597 

The  total  vjilue  of  the  State  of  Maine,  1910.  census 451.  780. 119 

I^t  us  l)uild  State  roads  enough  to  go  around  the  world,  24.000 
miles  at  $5,0(X)  per  mile 120.000,000 

We  will  build  100  first-class  ships  at  $1,000,000  each,  to  carry 
our  commerce 100.000,000 

Provide  a  working  capital  of 50.000.000 

1,37a  403. 716 

We  find  we  would  still  have  a  balance  of  $30,086,887. 

Did  your  Senators  and  Representatives  go  into  hysterics  a  year  aeo  at  the 
idea  of  our  Government  raising  $30,000,000  to  go  into  this  businefw  to  relieve 
us  from  these  conditions  the  same  as  they  organized  the  parcel  post  to  relieve  us 
from  the  expres.s  monoi)olyV 

Does  it  not  look  as  if  this  country  of  ours  was  fast  being  preempted  as  u  |iark 
and  grazing  jirround  for  those  interests  while  our  Representatives  at  Washing- 
ton act  as  police  to  keep  the  i>eople  off  the  grass? 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  devices  of  this  system  for  gathering  the  wesilth 
produced  by  the  jwople  of  this  countiy  into  the  treasury  of  this  group  of  nniltl- 
millionaires. 

These  sjinie  gentlemen  manipulate  our  railroads  with  a  similar  result  to  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  stockholder  and  the  public;  here,  however,  we  have 
exercised  a  partial  control,  but  on  the  water  they  have  had  a  free-for-all,  go-as- 
you-please — competition  reversed,  each  comi)eting  to  get  the  last  possible  penny 
out  of  the  public. 

Our  ships,  railroads,  trolleys.  Standard  Oil  and  other  oil  comi>anles.  American 
Woolen  Co.,  Unltcnl  States  Steel,  coal  mines,  grain,  and  tobacco  companies  are 
interwoven  and  controlled  by  men  who  can  operate  them  as  by  one  mind,  either 
with  or  without  visible  legal  connection  of  combination. 

I  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  friends  who  are  laboring  earnestly 
for  the  worthy  object  of  rural  credits  to  these  facts.  These  Interests  now  hold 
the  power,  and  oxercl.^^e  It,  to  fix  the  price  of  whatever  we  have  to  sell  and  what- 
ever we  have  to  buy  Our  first  object  sbouhl  be  to  reme<ly  this.  We  am  not 
fill  the  bajr  by  stopping  the  leak  on  the  side  while  the  bottom  is  all  oiwn.  Here 
is  an  Illustration  that  can  be  verified: 

A  farmer  in  the  East  prcMluces  2,000  barrels  of  apples;  his  cost  of  freight 
ha.s  Incrcase^l  $1.25  per  barrel,  a  total  freight  increase  of $2,500 

The  fanner  In  the  West,  10,0U0  bushels  of  wheat;  his  c<^t  of  freight  has 
increase<l  33  cents  per  bushel,  a  total  of 3.300 

The  planter  in  the  South  raises  .50  tons  of  cotton;  his  freight  has  in- 
creaseil  Jj>33  per  ton,  a  iottkl  of l.ftV) 

Total  cost  from  Increaseil  freight  rates 7.4.tO 

Let  us  supi)ost'  that  each  of  the.se  Is  mortgageil  for  $5,000  at  6  per  cent-_       3*^ 
Reduced  by  rural  credits  to  3  i>er  cent I'lO 

T<»tal  savings  for  each l^iO 

Total  for  all  three 450 

Increase  In  ocean  fn»ight — a  present  loss 7,45»)     | 

Savings  from  rural  cre<llts — yet  to  be  won 450      ; 

7.000     \ 

Suppose  the  annual  interest  rate  on  the  mortgage  Is  12  per  cent,  making  die     ' 
annual  interest  charge  $600.    Supi>ose  this  is  reduced  to  3  per  cent  by  rural 
credits.    The  saving  for  eacii  would  Ik*  only  $450,  or  a  total  of  $1,350.  wherets 
the  total  loss  from  incTease<l  ti-elghts  lielng  $7,450,  the  net  loss  would  lie  $0,100. 
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And,  mind,  the  increase  in  freight  rates  represents  a  present  loss  to  fanners, 
whereas  the  gain  through  rural-credits  legislation  is  yet  to  be  won,  and  at  best 
it  will  be  some  time  before  its  full  effect  can  be  felt. 

• « 

TAXATION    BY    THE    INVISIBU:    GOVEBNMENT. 

This  is  taxation  for  private  interests  levied  by  the  invisible  government. 
Morgan  and  his  associates  were  obtaining  control  so  much  of  the  English 
merchant  marine  that  the  Grovernment  interfered  and  prevented  him  from 
taking  over  the  Cunard  Line,  the  Government  furnishing  the  Cunard  Co.  the 
funds  to  build  the  Luiaitania  and  Mauritana  at  a  rate  of  2f  per  cent  and  a 
special  subsidy  of  $730,000.  Germany  frowned  upon  our  exercising  our  right 
to  control  our  own  commerce  because  her  great  and  growing  merchant  marine 
was  reaping  huge  profits  out  of  us  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Our  American  financiers  could  not  be  content  with  their  little  corporation 
interest  at  home,  like  the  Steel  Trust,  with  Its  $1,440,000  capitalization,  the  oil 
companies,  railroads,  etc.,  they  must  attack  us  from  without  as  well  as  from 
within  and  here  is  a  little  sketch  of  how  they  did  It.  (P.  38,  Special  Diplomatic 
and  0)unsular  Report.) 

"  On  February  14,  1SK)2,  an  agreement  was  concluded  by  the  American  syndi- 
cate and  the  White  Star  Line  for  the  purchase  of  Its  shares.  Each  holder  of  a 
share  of  1,000  pounds  sterling  ($4,860)  In  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
received  4,196  pounds  ($20,390)  In  cash  and  6,000  pounds  ($29,100)  in  preferred 
and  common  of  the  trust.  The  managers  of  the  line,  Messrs.  Ismay,  Inirle  &  Co., 
received  10  times  their  profits  for  the  year  1900,  and  undertook  for  14  years 
not  to  associate  themselves  with  any  other  shipping  enterprise  trading  to  ports 
which  the  White  Star  had  used." 

They  did  these  things  because  they  could  make  the  people  pay.  We  have 
paid  now  for  14  years  and  in  order  to  make  us  keep  it  up  they  see  they  must 
run  our  Government. 

Can  they  do  It? 

Put  the  Farmers*  Open  Forum  Into  the  home  of  every  farmer  and  let  him 
have  the  chance  to  find  out  the  facts;  then  look  out  for  the  scythe  and  the 
reaper. 

Remember  "The  mills  of  the  Gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding 

small." 

West  Pabis,  Me. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  current  issue  of  Successful 
Farming,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  representative  papers  in  the 
Central  West,  having  a  paid  circulation  of  more  than  700,000  copies. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  published? 

Mr.  Hampton.  It  is  published  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  agricultural  belt  of  this  country;  and  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  leading  editorial  on  ocean  freight  rates  which,  I 
think,  should  go  in  the  record.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  espe- 
cially to  the  concluding  paragraph;  it  is  very  short.    It  reads: 

We  don't  want  a  ship  subsidy  ;  never.  We  are  already  giving  the  shipping 
interests  more  than  enough.  We  want  (lovernnient  competition  by  Government 
controlled  or  owned  merchant  vessels,  or  speedily  an  international  commerco 
commission  to  regulate  ocean  freight  rates. 

(The  editorial  referred  to  follows:) 

OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  producer  pays  the  freight,  whether  he  be  manufacturer  or  farmer.  In 
normal  times  the  exporter  Into  any  country  must  lay  down  his  goods  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  the  prevailing  price  for  the  same  class  of  goods  made  at 
home.  He  must  compete  with  the  home  product  that  does  not  have  to  pay  any 
(K*ean  freight.  Hence  the  foreign-made  goods  must  sell  at  th^  price  of  home- 
made goods,  less  the  freight. 

For  this  reason  the  exporter  pays  for  the  products  he  exports  only  enough  to 
allow  him  to  pay  the  ocean  freight  and  Insurance  to  the  foreign  country  and 
make  a  profit.    In  other  words,  the  producer  pays  the  freight  and  Insurance  to 
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the  foreign  markets  because  the  buyer,  the  exporter,  will  not  He  is  like  the 
banker  charging  usury  who  takes  the  Interest  out  in  advance. 

Since  the  war  has  made  more  hazardous  ocean  shipping,  insurance  rates  have 
gone  up  and  the  risk  has  incrense<l  until  ocean  freight  rates  have  Jumped  to 
unreasonable  demands.  There  is  no  established  rate.  The  freighters  charge 
Just  what  they  please  because  they  can.  Some  of  the  belligerent  countries 
have  fixed  the  maximum  price  of  goods,  and  this  allows  the  ocean  freighters 
to  charge  up  to  the  limit.  The  American  producers  are  paying  these  oatrageous 
freights.  Before  the  war  it  cost  4  cents  a  bushel  to  get  wheat  to  Liverpool: 
now  it  is  40  cents.    Everything  in  proportion. 

We  don't  want  a  ship  subsidy ;  never.  We  are  already  giving  the  shipping 
interests  more  than  enough.  We  want  Government  competition  by  Government 
controlled  or  owned  merchant  vessels,  or  si)ee<lily  an  international  commerce 
commission  to  regulate  ocean  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Hampton  (])roceeding).  Just  briefly  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  organized  farmers  of  the  United  States  on  3iip  subsi<lie&  For 
more  than  10  years  they  have  taken  the  most  determined  stand 
against  any  ship-subsidy  legishition  by  the  United  States  Congress. 
They  have  carried  their  opposition  to  the  point  of  sending  their  rep- 
resentatives into  every  ao:ricultural  district  of  the  United  States  to 
arouse  the  farmers  to  fight  it.  In  the  Congress  in  the  year  1907 — ^I 
forget  the  number  of  that  Congress — when  Gen.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio, 
was  in  charge  of  the  shi])-subsidy  bill 

Mr.  Hakdt.  The  Fifty-ninth  Congress. 

Mr.  HA^rpTON.  The  Fifty-ninth  Congress — it  was  fought  right  to 
the  very  closing  days  of  Congro>s.  and  the  organized  forces  behind 
the  ship-subsidy  proposition  mot  the  farmers  in  a  convention  that 
was  held  in  the  Xew  Willard  Hotel  in  this  city  in  January  of  that 
year  and  were  absolutely  annihilated.    I  took  part  in  that  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  past  master  of  the  National  Grange,  was  the 
chief  spokesman  and  led  the  fight,  supported  by  State  Master  F.  A. 
Derthick,  of  Ohio.    The  (Trance  representatives  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  convention  that  the  farmers  would  fight  ship  subsidy  in 
any  form  to  the  limit.     And.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmers  are  al)so- 
lutely  opposed  to  and  will  fi<rht  ship-subsidy  legislation  every  time 
it  comes  uj).     I  can  give  a  complete  record  or  the  farmers^  fight 
against  ship  subsidies  to  any  member  of  this  committee  or  of  Con- 
gress.   We  have  in  condensed  form  the  history  of  that  entire  fight, 
but  it  is  too  long  for  the  record  here. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  matter  whicli  the  chairman  mentioned.  At 
the  meeting  the  other  day  when  representatives  of  the  Grange  were 
testifying  some  members  of  this  committee  questioned  their  state- 
ment.s  that  the  world's  price  fixed  the  domestic  price  of  the  staples 
of  agriculture.  It  was  astounding  to  me  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  challenge  the  correctness  of  these  statements.  In  the 
last  Congress,  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  a  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  311) 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Alexan<lor,  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce,  I  think 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  IIami*tox.  The  Committee  on   Foreign  Affairs,  which  took 
that  resolution  under  consideration  and  had  hearing^ 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  have  thtt 
resolution  go  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  mysi»li'.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  going  to  ask  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statt'inent  that  the  olficial  report  should  be  included. 


I 
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(The  resolution  and  official  report  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Steadying  the  World's  Price  of  the  Staples. 
[H.  J.  Res.  311,  63d  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.] 

In  the  House  of  Representatives.  July  31,  1914.  Mr.  Alexander  introduced 
the  following  joint  resolution ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Instructing  American  delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture to  present  to  the  permanent  committee  for  action  at  the  general  assembly  in  1915 
certain  resolutions. 

• 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  accordance  with  the  authority  of 
letter  (f)  of  article  nine  of  the  treaty  establishing  the  institute,  which  provides 
that  it  shall  "submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Governments,  if  there  be  need, 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  common  interests  of  farmers,"  the  American 
delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  instructed  to 
present  (during  the  1914  fall  sessions)  to  the  permanent  committee  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  submitted  for  action  at  the 
general  assembly  in  1915,  so  as  to  permit  the  proposed  conference  to  be  held  in 
Rome  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  institute  in  1917 : 

"  resolutions. 


<( 


The  general  assembly  instructs  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  to 
invite  the  adhering  Governments  to  participate  in  an  international  conference 
on  the  subject  of  steadying  the  world's  price  of  the  staples. 

"  This  conference  shall  consist  of  members  appointed  by  each  of  the  Gov- 
ernments adhering  to  the  institute,  and  is  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
formulating  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  International 
Ck>mmerce  Commission  on  Merchant  Marine  and  on  Ocean  Freight  Rates  with 
consultative,  deliberatiye,  and  advisory  powers. 

"  Said  conference  to  be  held  in  Rome  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  ses- 
sion of  the  general  assembly  of  the  institute  In  1917." 

Mr.  Goo<lwIn  of  Arkansas,  from  the  Coininittee  on  Foreij;n  Affairs,  submitted 
the  following  report  (to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  311)  : 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whicli  was  referred  the  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  311)  instructing  the  American  delcjjrate  to  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  to  present  to  the  imrraanent  committee  for  action  at  the 
i:eneral  assembly  of  the  institute  in  1915  certain  resohitions,  reports  the  same 
l>ack  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

Tlie  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  having  its  seat  at  Rome,  Italy,  is 
a  permanent  Government  institution  created  by  treaties  signed  June  7,  1905, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  following  powers:  Italy,  Montenegro,  Rus- 
sia. Argentine  Republic,  Roumania,  Servia,  Belgium,  Salvador,  Portugal,  Mex- 
ico, Luxemburg,  Switzerland,  Persia,  Japan,  Ecuador,  Bulgaria,  Denmark, 
Spain.  France,  Sweden,  The  Netherlands,  Greece,  Urugimy,  Germany,  Cuba, 
Austria-Hungary,  Norway,  Egypt,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Ethiopia,  Nica- 
ragua. Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Chile,  Peru,  China,  Parguay,  and  Turkey.  Since  the 
creation  of  the  Institute  14  other  powers  have  become  adherents,  making  the 
total  number  at  this  time  54  nations  represented  in  the  institution. 

('onfining  its  operations  within  an  international  sphere,  the  institute  is 
authoriztnl  and  directed,  among  other  things,  to  submit  to  the  api>n)val  of  the 
Governments,  if  there  be  need,  measiu'es  for  the  protection  of  the  connnon  inter- 
t>sts  of  farmers,  and  it  is  under  the  subsection  designated  "  f."  article  0.  of  the 
treaty  referred  to  that  it  is  proposed  to  instruct  the  American  delegate  to  offer 
r.  resolution  inviting  the  adhering  Governments  to  participate  in  an  interna- 
tioiml  conference  on  the  subject  of  steadying  the  \v()rl(rs  i)rice  <»f  the  staple 
agricultural  products. 

If  the  invitation  thus  extended  Is  accepted,  a  conference  consisting  of  dele- 
trates  or  members  named  by  each  of  the  adhering  Government^  will  meet  in 
Rome  to  consi<ler  the  advisability  of  formulating  a  convention  for  the  esrnhli«;h- 
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mont  of  a  pt»rnmiient  Interiuitlonal  commorce  a>iimiIssion  on  merchant  marine 
and  ocean  freight  rates,  with  consultative,  deliberative,  and  advisory  iK>wers. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  the  resolution,  the  testimony  taken  developing 
the  following  facts: 

That  of  tlio  entire  o<.*oan  fn'ij?ht  traflic.  si»v»'n-ninths  consist  of  bulk  traffic, 
the  jrrcatiT  i»i(»iM»rtion  of  which  is  the  staples  of  nprricultnrc. 

That  two-ninths  of  tlu*  total  o<'etin  freijrht  trallic  consist  of  iMickage  traffic, 
inrhidin^'  I>ractically  all  nuinufactiire<l  articles. 

That  while  the  frelfjht  rate  on  i)aclva;re  traliic  can  not  Iw  chnngcil  by  the 
carriers  without  giving  30  to  0<)  days'  notice  to  shippers,  the  rate  on  bulk 
traffic  may  be,  and  in  fact  is,  changeil  withotit  notice  ami  iluctuntes  hourly. 

That  the  domestic  price*  of  the  staples  of  agricnlture  is  g«)vernecl  by  the  ex- 
port price,  which  fluctuates  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  oi.'tiiu  freight  rates  on  bulk 
traflic. 

That  the  world's  price  of  the  staples  of  agriculture  can  not  be  steadied  until 
a  fixe<l  rate  can  he  established  t>n  bulk  traffic  the  same  as  package  traffic. 

Independent  of  the  abnormal  comMtions  wiiicL  now  obtain,  the  ocean  freight 
rates  have  Increased  within  the  past  two  years  from  1(K)  to  200  per  cent  and 
are  controllwl  absolutely  by  a  shipping  trust  which  arbitrarily  fixes  the  chargt* 
for  carrying  the  staple  conuntHlitles.  and  the  bunlen  of  incroaseil  rates  has 
l»een  borne  largely  by  the  bulk  trairu*.  The  broad,  international  scope  of  the 
question  is  patent,  and  it  is  one  of  primary  ImiNirtance  to  every  ngricultural 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  connnlttet?  heard  Mr.  David  Lubin,  American  ilelegate  to  the  interofl- 
tional  institute,  whose  testimony  indicates  that  favorable  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  adhering  Governments  on  the  resolution  thus  initiated  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hampton  (continuing).  That  resolution  was  reported  back  to 
the  House  and,  after  debate,  carried  practically  unanimously,  and  in 
a  few  days  carried  through  the  Senate  and  was  signed  by  the 
President.  That  resolution  was  absolutely  a  piece  of  waste  paper 
and  a  ioke  on  the  farmer,  unless  the  heanngs  and  debate  had  con- 
clusively  demonstrated  to  Congress  and  the  President  that  the  world's 

{)rice  does  fix  the  domestic  price.  If  it  is  not  true,  House  joint  reso- 
ution  311  had  no  justification.  But  it  is  true;  and  vou  will  find 
by  looking  over  the  record  of  the  debate  in  the  House  on  that 
resolution  that  the  keynote  of  all  speeches,  of  Republicans  anti 
Democrats  alike,  was  that  the  farmer  had  a  vital  concern  in  o*\'rtii 
freight  rates,  because  the  domestic  price  of  the  staples  of  agricuUnre 
was  the  world  price  less  the  cost  or  transportation  and  middlemen's 
charges. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  excerpts  from  the  speeches  in  that 
debate. 

(Excerpts  from  the  debate  in  Congress  on  H.  J.  Ras.  311 :) 

Julius  Kahn  (California).  Now,  the  question  of  ocean  carriage  has  much 
to  do  with  fixing  the  price  of  many  of  these  staples  that  the  whole  world 
consumes.  At  the  present  time  the  ocean-carrying  freight  varies  on  the  stapl<^ 
of  agriculture  practically  from  day  to  day.  The  manufactured  conimodltiif 
have  steady  and  fixed  rates;  the  various  steamship  companies  have  aicree- 
ments  under  the  terms  of  which  they  will  not  change  these  latter  rates  exwpt 
upon  30  or  60  days'  notice.  No  such  agreement  holds  with  regard  to  corn 
or  wool  or  cotton  or  the  foodstnffis  which  the  world  requires.  The  oonaeqiience 
is  that  the  producer  of  these  commodities  Is  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ocean  carriers,  so  far  as  the  price  he  gets  for  his  commodity  is  concerned. 
because  In  most  instances  the  price  of  his  commodity  is  fixed  not  In  tlie 
Unlte<l  States  but  in  some  foreign  countrj*.  And  therefore  the  fanner's 
price  In  the  United  States  Is  the  foreign  price  less  the  cost  of  carrlase  to 
the  foreign  port  whore  the  world  price  is  made. 

^fr.  Cooper  (Wi.sconsin).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman  froD 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mann].  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afbibv  1 
heard   the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  David  Lubin,  and  by  other  Oiormigbly 
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aformed  witnesses,  as  to  the  m^its  of  this  resolution,  and  I  am  convinced 
bat  it  ought  to  imss. 

The  facts  are  yery  simpla  Seven-ninths  of  the  entire  ocean  traffic  is  what 
3  called  hulk  traffic,  and  practically  all  of  this  comes  from  the  farms  of 
he  country.  When  farm  products  are  carried  on  land  the  farmers  Isjoow 
precisely  what  the  frei^t  rate  is,  and  the  railroads  can  not  change  that  freight 
-ate  without  first  giving  notice  of  30  or  00  days.  Bv^i  then  they  can  not 
Jiange  it  without  the  consent  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  which 
before  reaching  a  decision  takes  into  account  the  interests  of  the  railroads 
ind  the  interests  of  the  shifters.  But,  in  the  case  of  ocean  freight  rates  on 
srain,  as  was  shown  by  the  testimony,  they  may  vary  in  an  hour  from  1 
cent  to  25  cents  a  bushel. 

This  resolution  simply  provides  as  its  ultimate  purpose  that  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  shall  call  an  international  conference  to  consider 
the  subject  of  steadying  the  world's  price  of  the  staples  of  i^culture  and 
tbe  advisability  of  establishing  an  international  commerce  commission  on 
merchant  marine  with  advisory  and  consultative  powers  concerning  the  rates  to 
be  paid  on  ocean  traffic.  It  is  a  resolution  of  great  inq;K>rtance,  ajid  I  hope 
that  it  will  pass  without  a  dissenting  vote.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Greene.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  resolution  which  you 
say  passed  both  branches?    What  has  become  of  itf 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  resolution  is  now  on  the  calendar,  if  that  is 
the  proper  term,  of  the.  International  Institute  of  A^culture  for 
the  first  thing  to  be  acted  upon  by  that  institute  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  over.  The  war  has  interrupted  the  activities  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Amculture  to  that  degree 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  the  expression  of  the  delegates  from  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy  with  reference  to  this  resolution  after  it  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lubin? 

Mr.  Hampton.  In  the  debate  on  the  floor  or  of  the  delegates? 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  Rome  when  he  proposed  it. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  official  report  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Lubin  covering  that  right  here  [indicating!,  and  therein  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  formal  presentation  of  the  resolution  to  the  institute  by 
Mr.  Lubin  and  the  comments  of  the  different  delegates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  have  that  go  in  the  record,  because  it 
is  very  interesting.    It  shows  their  attitude. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  in. 

(The  remarks  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Steadying  the  World's  Price  of  the  Staples. 

RESOLUTIONS  BY  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PRESENTED  TO  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

[February  27,  1915.] 

The  President.  I  wish  to  remind  the  Permanent  Committee  that  the  resolu- 
.Ion  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress,  which  Mr.  Lubin,  the  American  dele- 
gate, will  now  present,  was  already  communicated  to  the  committee  last  October. 
As  the  delej^ate  was  then  in  the  United  States  it  was  decided  to  defer  action 
until  his  return.    I  now  give  him  the  floor. 

Mr.  Ll-bin  (delegate  of  the  United  States).  In  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  herewith  present  to  the  Permanent 
Committee  the  following  resolutions  of  Congress : 

*  JOINT  RESOLUTION  Instnictin};;  the  Amorican  delegate  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Ajrrlculture  to  prosent  to  the  Permanent  Committee  for  action  at  the  general  assembly 
in  1915  certain  resohitions. 

•*  Rfnolred  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
iffierica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  accordance  with  tie  authority  of  letter 
/)  of  article  nine  of  the  treaty  establishing  the  institute  which  provides  that  it 
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'  shall  submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Grovernments,  If  there  be  need,  measures  for 
the  proei'tion  of  the  common  interests  of  farmers,'  the  American  delegate  to  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  instructed  to  present  (during 
the  1014  fall  sessions)  to  the  Permanent  Conmiittee  the  following  resolutions  to 
tlie  end  tliat  tliey  may  be  submitted  for  action  at  the  general  assembly  In  1915.  so 
as  to  permit  the  proposed  conference  to  be  held  in  Rome  during  the  fortirtght 
preceilinK  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  institute  in  1^17 : 

" '  Resolutions. — The  general  assembly  instructs  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  to  invite  the  adhering  Governments  to  participate  In  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  the  subject  of  steadying  the  world's  price  of  the  staples. 

" '  This  conference  shall  consist  of  members  appointed  by  each  of  the  Gknrem- 
ments  adhering  to  the  institute  and  is  to  consider  the  advisability  of  formnlntlng 
a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  commerce  com- 
mission on  merchant  marine  and  on  ocean  freight  rates  with  consultative,  de- 
liberative, and  advisory  powers. 

**  *  Said  conference  to  be  held  in  Rome  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  ses- 
sion of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Institute  in  1917.* " 

I  now  move  that  the  proposal  contained  in  the  above  resolutions  be  placed  oo 
the  program  of  the  next  general  assembly. 

The  President.  Gentlomen,  you  have  heard  the  motion.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

Mr.  Dop  (delegate  of  France).  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  express  our  thanlcg 
to  the  delegate  of  the  ITnite<l  States,  and  through  him  to  the  Gk>vemnient  of  lite 
country.  By  placing  before  the  Institute  so  important  a  question  as  that  of 
ocean  freight  rates,  the  Unlte<l  States  is  taking  a  direct  and  effective  step 
toward  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  is  of  the  greatest  economic  and  po- 
litical inii>ortanco  to  the  whole  world.  Ocean  freight  rates  have  becHime  the 
pivot  on  whldi  turns  the  whole  problem  of  the  cost  of  cereals.  It  is  therefore 
both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  to 
accept  with  the  greatest  favor  the  proposal  laid  before  it  Consequently.  I  M  j 
Justified  in  stating  tliat  my  Government  \vi\\  be  quite  willing  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DE  MiKLos  (delegate  of  Hungary).  I  wish  here  to  declare  that  my  govern- 
ment has  auth(»rize<l  me  to  give  its  adherance  to  the  proposal  made  by* the  <ii>^- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  that  the  next  general  assembly  shoukrdeol  with 
the  question  of  ocean  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Zabiello  (delegate  of  Russia).  I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Lubin  on  the  \ 
great  success  he  has  had  and  on  the  valuable  work  he  has  performed  in  his 
country  by  getting  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  ask  that  the  question  | 
of  ocean  freight  rates  be  placed  on  the  program  of  the  general  assembly.  The 
proix)sal  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  more  especially  for  my  country, 
which,  in  the  matter  of  ocean  freight  rates,  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
other  countries.  I  can  only  express  my  entire  support  of  the  proposal  that  the 
question  be  made  part  of  the  program  of  the  next  general  assembly. 

Dr.  MuLLEK  ((lelejrate  of  Germany).  I  wish  to  as.sociate  myself  a.  the  con- 
gratulations which  have  been  addresswl  to  Mr.  laibin  for  his  initiative.  I  liave 
not  been  instriK'te<l  to  make  a  <«iM'L*ial  declaration  on  the  motion  before  ns.  hnt 
I  can  state  that  my  government  takes  a  grejit  interest  in  this  question.  If  the 
proposal  is  o  be  brought  tefore  the  general  assembly  or  a  special  conference  it  L« 
necessary  that  a  preliminary  study  be  made.  Consc?quently,  I  would  ask  ibftt 
the  secretary  general  l>e  iiistructe<l  to  take  up  this  .subject. 

Mr.  DE  Pozzi  (delegate  of  Austria).  In  the  first  plact*  I  wish  to  declare  m.vMlf 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  moti<m  presente<l  l)y  Mr.  Lubin.  I  make  a  motion  that 
a  repi>rter  oe  at  once  name<l  to  study  the  question  along  with  the  proper  burein 
of  the  institute. 

Sir  James  Wilson  (dele?jite  of  Groat  Britain).  I  wish  to  give  mjr  entire 
supiwrt  to  the  motion  pres<Mit«»<l  by  Mr.  Luhln  that  the  resoluticms  i>f  Cun?re» 
be  place<l  before  the  next  general  asst'nibly.  I  agriH\  however,  with  the  pivsl- 
dent  that  next  ()cto!>or  will  !»<»  the  i»rop«M-  time  for  de<*iding  whether  the  Imntu 
should  be  onlerinl  to  draw  up  a  reiH»rt  on  the  subject  dealt  with  in  the  resolu- 
tions passiHl  by  the  Congress  of  the  Uniteil  States  which  call  for  a  special  «»• 
ference  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Aldinate  (deh»gat<»  of  Chilo).  As  the  representative  of  a  country  wUA 
does  not  possess  a  merchant  marine,  I  deem  it  pro|>er  for  me  to  soy  a  few 
words.  The  whole  of  Latin  America  has  at  present  to  submit  to  the  fpelj*l 
rates  formed  in  the  great  countries  which  passess  powerful  merchant  marlni*. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  for  our  countries,  for  their  eomomlc 
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ind  commercial  prosperity,  Uiat  a  neutral  ground  be  found,  such  as  is  afforded 
>y  tlila  Institute^  in  wbich  it  is  possible  for  us  not  only  to  get  in  touch  with 
those  coontries  wliich  determine  freight  rates,  but  wh^  we  may  find  some 
protection  for  our  interests  whidi  are  at  stake.  I  dean  it  proper  to  make  this 
statement  so  that  the  merchant-marine  countries  may  take  into  due  considera- 
tton  the  situation  of  those  nations  which  are  subject  to  them  for  ocean  carriage. 
These  nations  are  of  great  importance  to  the  mecrhant-marine  countries,  as  it 
is  they  who  siQiply  the  goods  to  be  carried,  and  as  they  also  largely  supply 
Europe  with  her  foodstullte  and  with  the  raw  material  for  her  factories.  Con- 
sequently, although  I  haTe  not  received  direct  instructions  on  this  head,  I  am 
interpreting  fiiitldully  the  economic  policy  to  which  my  Qovernment  constantly 
adheres  when  I  give  my  full  support  to  the  prq[)06al  which  has  been  broui^t 
before  the  Permanent  Conmiittee  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unit^  States. 

Mr.  PdtaBO  SoBONDo  (d^egate  of  Argentina).  First  of  all,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Lubln  on  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  his  efforts,  this  importent  ques- 
tion has  been  brought  before  us  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
question  of  exceptional  importance  for  the  Argentine,  which  has  not  got  a 
merchant  marine,  and  which  now  finds  itself  compelled  to  pay  enormous  freight 
rates  in  order  to  export  its  products,  freight  rates  which  amount  in  certain 
cases  to  fully  half  the  value  of  the  product 

Mr.  RoviBA  (delegate  of  Uruguay).  I  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  which 
have  Just  been  made  by  the  delegate  of  Argentina,  and  which  hold  good  for  the 
Goantry  which  I  represent.  The  resoultion  passed  by  Congress  has  my  hearty 
support 

The  Fbesid£nt.  I  put  to  the  vote  the  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Lubin,  that 
the  proposal  relative  to  ocean-freight  rates,  contained  in  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  made  part  of  the  program  of  the  next 
general  assembly  of  the  instituta 
.(The  motion  was  carried  unanimously.) 

Mr.  Hampton  (proceeding).  Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  the  merchants'  associations,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  review  their  activities,  have  taken  a  stand  for  ship  subsidies. 
It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  taken  by  the  organized  farmers. 
They  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  a  monopoly  of  the  coastwise  trade. 
The  farmers  take  an  unalterable  stand  in  opposition  to  that.  Conse- 
quently on  the  general  plan  for  legislation  to  build  up  our  merchatit 
marine  they  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  did  you  mean  in  regard  to  the  coastwise  trade? 
They  want  it  open  to  all  tne  world  ? 
Mr.  Hampton.  I  want  it  open. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  want  it  open;  but  what  is  the  position  of  the 
farmers? 

Mr.  Hamftgn.  The  general  position  of  the  farmers  is  that  they 
want  American  ships,  regardless  of  where  they  are  built,  to  have  all 
the  privileges  of  American  commerce ;  that  there  shall  be  no  ifestric- 
tions,  and  that  the  building  up  of  our  American  merchant  marine 
shall  not  be  handicapped  and  harassed  by  being  made  simply  a  cat's- 
paw  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  wie  building  up  of  an 
mdustry  that  is  of  necessity  an  auxiliary  industry.  In  other  words, 
thev  want  the  horse  before  the  cart  instead  of  the  cart  before  the 

horse. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  That  phase  of  the  question  has  been  discussed  by 
the  grange  and  they  have  taken  an  official  position  on  it? 

>lr.  Hampton.  It  has  been  discussed  oy  the  grange  again  and 
igain  during  the  last  10  years,  since  they  have  oeen  discussing  a 
Tierchant  marine. 

IVfr.  Loud.  I  could  not  understand  that  statement.  I  would  like  to 
lave  you  answer  that  question. 
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Mr.  Greene.  I  asked  you  whether  the  farmers'  organizations  arc 
in  favor  of  opening  the  coastwise  trade  to  all  the  vessels  of  all  the 
world,  of  whatever  nationality  or  whatever  flag. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  \o;  they  are  not  favorable  to  foreign  shii)s:  that 
is,  ships  sailing  under  foreign  flags  entering  into  the  coastwise  trade: 
but  they  arc  in  favor  of  any  ship,  no  matter  where  it  is  built,  that 
comes  under  the  American  flag  having  all  the  privileges  of  American 
commerce,  coastwise  and  otherwise.  Is  that  a  clear  answer  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  (iREENi:.  No.  Are  they  in  favor  of  restricting  that  to  Ameri- 
can otlicered  ships  and  American  manned  ships,  or  are  they  willing: 
that  foreignei-s  should  command  the  ships  or  foreigners  stiould  sau 
the  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

ifr.  II  v^iiToN.  The  farmers  are  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  so  far  as  the  sailors  are  (»oncemed,  and  stand  unquali- 
fiedly for  the  seamen's  bill  which  passed  Congress  a  short  time  aga 

Mr.  (iRKENK.  That  is  not  the  questicm  I  asked — about  the  seaman's 
bill.  I  asked  whethei'  they  arc  in  favor  of  employing  foreign  officers 
and  foreign  seamen  on  vessels  admitted  to  the  coastwise  trade  in 
anv  form  whatsoever,  or  whether  thev  are  in  favor  of  having  for- 
eign  officers  on  those  ships  and  foreign  crews. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  would  not  say  that  they  had  gone  into  a  close 
discussion  of  that  particular  question. 

Mr.  (treenk.  That  is  a  very  important  phase  of  the  question,  and 
I  would  like  to  know.  That  is  a  very  important  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  have  the  coastwise  tra<l4> 
thrown  open  to  all  the  world  to  any  vessel  that  happens  to  have  the 
American  flag  at  its  masthead,  no  matter  whei*e  it  came  from.  And 
then  for  the  vessel  to  be  officered  and  manned  by  a  foreign  crew. 
Are  they  in  favor  of  those  vessels,  officered  and  manned  by  foreign 
crews,  being  admitted  to  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hampton.  If  the  navigaticm  laws- 


Mr.  (ireene.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  navigation  laws.  I 
asked  you  that  plain  question,  if  the  farmei-s  had  decided  that  in 
any  formal  action? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes  and  no.  Now,  can  I  explain  the  "  yes,"  and  ca« 
I  explain  the  ''no'-? 

Mr.  (iREENE.  Yes:  explain  the  "yes." 

The  Ciiair^ian.  Mr.  Greene.  k»t  me  clear  up  the  situation  a  little 
bit.  Tnder  the  existing  law,  none  of  the  crew  on  vessels  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  under  the  American  flag,  except  tlie  watch  officei-s.  are 
required  to  be  American  citizens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  crews  on 
all  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  them  are  not 
American  <*itizens.  aside  from  the  watch  officers.  Xow,  as  to  the 
farmers'  organizations,  as  Mr.  (rreene  suggested,  have  they  con.si(l- 
ered  whether  or  not  the  oHiccrs  on  American  ships  should  be  for- 
eigners? I  do  not  believe  the  <»ther  questicm  is  pertinent,  because  we 
have  no  law  re<|uiring  them  to  be  American  citizens.  Have  they  con- 
sidered that  question  i 

Mr.  Hampton.  They  have  considered  it  in  a  broad,  general  way: 
in  this  way,  that  tlicy  are  not  in  fnvor  of  nuiking  any  discrimination 
in  the  officers  or  men  on  board  of  one  class  of  American  ships  as 
against  ships  in  another  class.    If  yoii  all(»w  foreign  officers  or  for- 
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eign  seamen  upon  ocean-going  American  ships,  then  you  should  allow 
those  same  seamen  to  operate  in  the  coastwise  trade.  We  do  not 
make  a  distinction  between  coastwise  trade  and  foreign  trade  so  far 
as  ships  under  the  American  flag  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  your  individual  opinion,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Hampton.  No  ;  it  is  not  my  individual  opinion. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  asked  you  for  the  opinion  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Hampton.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  clear  up  another  situation  right  at  that 
point.  The  only  instance  where  these  ships  under  the  American  flag 
are  permitted  to  have  the  watch  officers  who  are  foreigners  is  imder 
the  ship-registry  act  of  August  18,  1914 ;  that  is,  the  passage  of  that 
bill  gave  the  President  the  power  to  suspend  our  navigation  laws 
with  relation  to  foreign-built  ships  brought  under  American  registry. 
That  legislation  was  supported  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  other  companies 
whose  vessels  were  under  foreign  flags  to  avoid  what  they  thought 
an  insuperable  difficulty  when  they  brought  their  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  if  they  were  required  to  have  them  manned  by  Ameri- 
can officers;  that  that  power  was  vested  in  the  President  to  sus- 
pend our  navigation  laws. 

That  is  a  temporary  measure,  as  I  understand,  and  what  you  might 
regard  as  an  emergency  measure ;  and  that  legislation  was  pressed  by 
those  interests. 

Mr.  Hampton.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  farmers  considered  that  question? 

Mr.  Hampton.  In  a  broad,  general  way ;  yes.  The  farmers  have  no 
desire  to  put  obstructions  in  the  way  of  adjusting  the  old  method  of 
operating  on  the  seas  with  new  and  better  methods.  They  recognize 
there  must  be  some  give  and  take. 

If  you  will  go  back  a  while,  when  the  question  of  the  seamen's  bill 
was  under  discussion  in  the  House,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  now  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  in  charge  of  the  bill  (at  least  the  bill  was  known  as 
the  AVilson  bill),  that  bill  was  taken  up  for  general  discussion  by  the 
farmers  because  Mr.  AVilson  is  a  member  of  the  Grange — he  is  a 
farmer  and  a  member  of  the  Grange  of  Pennsylvania — and  it  was  dis- 
cussed as  a  Grange  measure,  and  on  broad  general  principles  thev  are 
quite  willing  to  stand  by  what  Senator  La  Follette,  Secretary  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Furuseth,  and  the  other  men  who  have  made  a  close 
study  of  that  law  approve  and  indorse.  That  is  the  position,  I  think, 
you  will  find  the  organized  farmers  of  the  United  States  generally 
take. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  interrupt  you  with  a  few  questions  along  the 
line  of  American  seamen.  Are  you  aware  to-day  there  is  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  no  law  requiring  seamen  on  the  coastwise  ships  imder  the 
American  flag  to  be  American  citizens?    Are  you  aware  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  understand  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  are  you  further  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  sea- 
iriien's  law  did  not  change  that  status,  but  did  require  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  seamen  in  all  departments  should  be  able  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  officers;  and  are  you  aware  that  the  shipowners  who 
^lost  intensely  hug  the  coastwise  monopoly  to  their  breasts  fought 
that  seamen's  act  not  on  the  ground  of  any  requirement  that  they  be 
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American  citizens  but  that  they  understand  the  laoguage  of  the 
officers  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  see  any  consistency  in  fighting  the  seamen's 
bill  on  that  ground  and  then  opposing  foreign-Duilt  ships  coming 
into  our  trade  because  they  are  not  manned  by  and  officered  by  Ameri- 
can officers  and  seamen?  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  thev  just  re- 
verse themselves.  When  you  propjose  to  let  foreign-built  ships  into 
the  coastwise  trade  under  the  American  fla^  under  the  same  conditions 
that  they  go  in  the  foreign  trade  they  object  to  that  proposition  be- 
cause it  does  not  require  American  seamen  on  them.  Does  not  that 
seem  to  you  entirely  inconsistent? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  care  to  testify  upon  that 

Jiarticular  point,  Mr.  Hardy.     The  question  as  I  see  it  from  the 
armers'  standpoint 

The  CuAiR^rAN.  He  was  called  here  to  express  his  opinion  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Tf  T  undertake  to  testify  in  l)ehalf  of  the  prepared- 
ness portion  of  this  legislation  my  petition  might  be  different  in  that 
case.  It  would  be  a  personal  position.  But  the  farmers'  interest  in 
this  question  is  not  because  of  the  importance  of  preparedness,  it  is 
because  of  its  effect  on  the  price  of  the  staples  of  agriculture.  They 
consider  an  unregulated  ocean  merchant  marine  a  menace  to  the 
prosperity  of, the  farmer.  And  to  continue,  when  this  war  ends,  the 
dependence  of  this  country  upon  a  foreign  merchant  marine  they 
consider  a  continuous  menace,  because  of  the  various  things  that  have 
l)een  brought  out  in  these  hearings,  and  which  you  all  well  under- 
stand. And  they  expect  the  United  States  Congress  to  take  some 
action  that  will  give  them  relief. 

One  the  one  hand,  as  we  see  it,  there  are  the  shipping  interests 
coming  here  and  asking  year  after  year  for  ship  subsiaies  and  private 
operation  without  regulation — with  all  the  monopoly  features  of  the 
present  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  farmers,  with 
an  unalterable  opposition  to  ship  subsidies  and  a  demand  for  Govern- 
ment owned  and  operated  ships,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Between 
these  two  extremes  is  this  bill  which  this  committee  is  now  consider- 
ing. We  are  willing  to  accept  it  as  a  reasonable  compromise  l)etween 
these  opposing  forces. 

IVfr.  H.vRDv.  As  a  step  forward? 

Mr.  Hampton.  As  a  step  forward,  conditional  that  you  do  not 
have  any  monopoly  of  the  coastwise  trade  in  this  bill,  and  that  vou 
strengthen,  as  nuich  as  you  possibly  can,  the  Government  ownership 
and  operation  features:  and  these  conditions  are  vital,  so  far  as  the 
farmei-s'  support  is  concerned.  No  one  understands  the  farmers' side 
of  this  subject  who  does  not  know  how  the  question  of  the  unregu- 
lated freight  rates  of  the  ocean  lead  up  to  the  exchanges  where  the 
wheat  and  the  other  staples  are  bought  and  sold.  On  this  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  excerpts  from  a  statement  formally  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  Mr.  I^ubin,  during  the  consideration  of  Hoiw 
Joint  Resolution  311,  printed  in  the  hearing:s  and  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  reprinted  in  farm  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  excerpts  I  submit,  and  to  which  I  especially  desire  to  call 
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;^our  attention,  show  the  power  of  the  shipping  combine  to  raise  and 
ower  at  will  the  prices  of  the  staples  or  agriculture.    I  give  them 
as  they  were  published  in  the  Farmers'  Open  Forum : 

Power  of  the  Ship  Combine. 

TO  RAISE  AND  LOWER  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  STAPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

[From  the  Farmers'  Open  Forum.] 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Hon.  David  Luhin,  the  United 
States  delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  every  wide-awake  farmer  If  he  would  understand  the  deadly  danger 
of  producers — not  only  of  America  but  of  the  entire  world — being  **  milked  "  of 
their  profits  as  long  as  ocean  freight  rates  on  the  staples  of  agriculture  are  at 
Che  mercy  of  foreign  and  privately  owned  and  unregulated  shipping  combines. 
We  quote: 

As  we  have  seen,  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  New  York  states  that  wheat  Is 
carried  at  one  time  free  of  charge  as  ballast,  and  at  another  time  at  a  charge 
of  lOd.  and  12d.  per  bushel ;  and  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  writes 
that  "  rates  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  and  a  rate  reported  to-day  might  be  twice 
as  high  or  twice  ai^  low  to-morrow.'*  Therefore  the  shipper  must  guess,  and  so 
must  everyone  else  guess,  so  long  as  rates  are  unfixed.  If  the  shipper  wins  on 
the  guess,  what  he  wins  comes  directly  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  producer ;  if  he 
loses,  he  tries  hard  to  recoup  himself  in  his  next  deal,  and  also  out  of  the  • 
producer's  pocket. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  mischief.  The  confusion  arising  out  of 
the  system  of  unfixed  rates  for  ocean  carriage  of  the  staples  and  the  consequent 
uncertainty  in  price  determining  lead  to  economic  evils  so  far-reaching  as  to 
affect  the  people  everywhere. 

A  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  significance  of  this  evU  may  be  obtained  by  the 
consideration  of  the  following : 

The  staples  of  agriculture  being  sold  on  the  world's  bourses  and  exchanges  at 
the  world's  price,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  rise  in  ocean  freight  rates  at  one 
or  more  leading  ports  of  an  exporting  country  by  reducing  the  price  ou  the 
quantity  exported  must  necessarily  reduce  the  price  on  the  remaining  quantity  in 
the  home  market  for  the  buyer  on  the  bourses  or  exchanges,  whether  he  buys  for 
export  or  for  home  use,  pays  the  same  price. 

We  can  thus  see  how  sensitive  to  change  is  the  world's  price  and  the  home 
price  of  the  staples  when  Infiuenced  by  unfixed  rates  for  ocean  carriage.  Were 
there  fixed  rates  for  the  carriage  of  the  staples,  subject,  say,  to  80  or  60  days' 
notice  of  change,  as  is  the  case  with  the  "  package  trafllc,"  it  would  then  settle 
the  major  evil  in  the  question  before  us,  the  evil  of  constant  and  unnecessary 
price  disturbances. 

But,  apart  from  such  disturbances,  under  the  present  system  of  unfixed  rates 
there  is  yet  another  point  which  calls  for  our  consideration. 

Under  present  conditions  the  chief  directors  of  a  few  of  the  larger  shipping 
rin^,  by  federating  their  efforts,  are  in  a  position  to  raise  and  lower,  by  previous 
arrangement,  the  prices  of  the  staples  in  any  and  all  of  the  principal  ports  of 
the  world.  Acting  under  exclusive  and  advanced  knowledge  of  the  rates  they 
will  charge,  they  could  lower  the  price  of  the  staples  by  raising  the  cost  of  car- 
riage, and  then,  directly  or  indirectly,  buy  them  in  the  bourses.  They  could  then 
raise  the  price  of  the  staples  by  lowering  the  cost  of  carriage,  when  they  would 
sell.  They  could  thus  at  will  and  by  arrangement  lower  the  price  of  the  product 
and  buy,  then  raise  the  price  and  sell  and  pocket  the  difference. 

But  the  economic  loss  occasioned  by  such  raising  and  lowering  of  prices  at  will 
would  be  very  much  greater  than  the  amount  the  directors  of  the  shipping  rings 
might  pocket,  for  raising  or  lowering  the  cost  of  carriage  means  raising  or 
lowering  the  price  of  the  staples  on  the  home  market  directly  and  raising  or 
lowering  the  world's  price  indirectly. 

Here  we  see  that  the  price  of  the  annual  world's  production  of  the  staples, 
the  value  of  which  we  may  roughly  estimate  at  a  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year, 
and  which  represents  the  foodstuffs  and  the  raw  material  for  clothing  and  for 
bouse  furnishing  of  all  the  people  of  the  world,  is  permitted  to  be  battledored  and 
^nttlecocked  through  the  action  of  the  federated  shipping  rings. 
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We  nro  thus  forc'wl  to  the  conclusion  tlint  it  is  possil)le  under  this  system  for 
a  few  iH)wcrful  direc-tors  of  feilerated  shipping  rinjcs  to  exert  niort*  effefttvo 
economic  <-ontrol  over  the  nations  tlian  can  Ik*  exertetl  l)y  any  Prt»si<lent.  Kmperor. 
Kin;:,  or  Prince;  and  so  lon«  as  tlu^se  f<»<l(M'attMl  shipping  rinps  have  it  in  Their 
power  to  dictate  at  will  the  rise  and  fall  in  price  of  the  world*s  food  products* 
of  the  world's  raw  materials  for  clothing  and  for  furnishing,  so  Ion?  di»  they 
in  reality  usurp  a  power  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  a  power  which  they 
should  not  have. 

JVri'.  Hampton  (prweeding).  As  lonjr  as  that  unregulated  condi- 
tion exists  every  fai'nier  of  the  United  States  who  has  studied  the 
question  knows  he  can  not  stop  the  robbery  of  the  cream  of  his 
profits.  The  fanners  are  going  to  stop  this  robbery  of  the  cream  of 
theii-  profits  before  they  get  through:  but  they  are  simply  asking  the 
United  States  Congress  now  to  give  inunediate  relief,  so  far  as  they 
can,  by  the  ])assage  of  a  reasonable  shipping  bill. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  AVhat  do  you  think  of  the  bill  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Hamiton.  I  think  it  is  a  fairly  good  bill  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  If  you  leave  the  monopoly  of  the  coastwise  trade  features 
in  it,  it  is  a  bill  that  will  not  commend  itself  very  strongly  to  the 
farmers,  in  my  judgment.  You  have  got  to  eliminate  that  and 
strengthen  the  (lovernment  ownership  and  operation.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  there  ai-e  not  other  weaknesses  in  the  bill.  But,  broadly,  I 
consider  it  a  piece  of  constructive  legislation  that  will  go  far  in  the 
building  u])  of  an  American  merchant  marine.  It  is,  as  1  view  it. 
the  second  half  of  the  shears  that  will  cut  the  (lordian  knot  that  has 
been  hornswoggling  us  all  of  tliese  years,  the  first  half  being  the  sea- 
men's bill,  also  ])assed  by  this  committw.  I  think  with  those  two 
measures  honestly  administered  we  shall  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  American  ships  manned  by  American  seamen  on  every 
sea. 

Mr.  ITArd)Y.  As  I  understand,  in  your  opinion  the  farmers  would 
like  to  see  this  bill  passed,  biit  would  like  to  see  it  amended  so  that 
ships  bought  abroad  could  enter  into  the  coastwise  trade? 

ilr.  IIami»tox.  Yes,  sir;  emphatically. 

Mr.  Grekne.  Will  3"ou  answer  a  question  for  me? 

Mr.  ITamiton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  what  way  has  the  coastwise  trade  injuriously 
affected  the  farmer  in  the  price  of  his  grain? 

Mr.  Hampton.  A  ship  comes  to  New  York  from  Liverpool 

^Fr.  (treene.  Oh,  no;  I  am  talking  about  the  coastwise  trade. 
You  have  spoken  about  the  injury  of  the  coastwise  trade,  that  the 
coastwise  trade  has  injured  the  farmer.  In  what  way  has  it  affected 
the  farmer? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  only  know  how  to  answer  a  question  one  way. 
The  way  you  would  like  me  to  sav  is  *'  Yes  "  or  "  No." 

Mr.  Greene.  No:  go  ahead  ancl  explain  yourself. 

Mr.  Hampton.  You  want  to  put  me  in  the  t>osition  of  the  man 
who  was  asked  the  question,  "  Have  you  stopped  beating  your  wife?" 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  I  asked  you  in  what  way  the  coastwise  trade  has 
injured  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Hampton.  A  ship  come^  to  New  York  from  some  foreign  port 
and  has  got  to  get  a  return  cargo  of  corn,  cotton,  or  wheat  in  Gal- 
veston. Under  this  restricted  law  forbidding  them  to  enter  the  coast- 
wise trade  they  have  got  to  go  in  ballast  to  Galveston,  and  the  expense 
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rates  either  going  or  cominff,  or  bom.  Yon  can  see,  tli^refore,  wat 
jou  will  compel  them  to  take  a.long  ocean  yq^age  at  a  dead  loes^ 
and  to  make  np  that  loss  by  heavier  diarges  on  the  return  cargo  ox 
wheat,  cotton,  etc,  wheieas  if  th^  could  pick  up  a  cargo  in  New 
Tork  for  Galveston  thej  could  cross  the  ocean  at  a  dieaper  rate.  In 
die  development  of  an  American  merchant  marine  the  freedom  of 
die  coastwise  trade  is  vital  to  the  farmer.  It  is  hot  only  in  ^arryih^ 
&rin  produce  in  big  ships  to  Europe  and  to  long-distance  ports  <3iat 
free  access  to  the  coastwise  trade  is  necessary^  but  it  is  fully  as 
necessary  to  the  litde  ships  butting  in  to  CSanadian,  Central  Ameri-| 
can,  and  West  India  Island  jports,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  wMdi 
develops  trade  enormously  if  it  is  free.  It  is  this  small-ship  business 
which  makes  feeders  for  die  business  of  the  bigger  ships  the  final 
business. 

Mr.  G^BEENB.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  coastwise  trade  on 
the  Lakes? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Somewhat 

Mr.  GsEBNB.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  our  coastwise  trade  on 
the  Lakes?  "  Has  the  price  of  frei^t  gone  up  <m  the  I^kes?  Is  it 
hi^  or  is  it  low?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  me  Lakes  theiy  have  the 
lowest  frei^ts  of  any  place,  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  tinat  is  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  coastwise  trade?  There  are  not  any  foreign 
steamers  in  the  Lake  trade,  and  the  price  of  freights  on  the  Lakes 
is  lower  than  anywhere  else  m  the  world.  Is  not  wheat,  grain,  and 
everything  else  carried  on  the  Lakes  at  a  lower  price  uian  any- 
where else? 

Mr.  Hakptok.  Ghrandng  it  is  so,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
question? 

Mr.  Gbeene.  I  simply  asked  you  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
coastwise  trade  has  injuriously  affected  the  farmers  on  die  Lakes? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Do  you  think  the  freights  on  the  Lakes,  if  I  may 
ask  a  question 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  on  the  stand.  I  asked  you  the  question,  and 
I  want  you  to  answer  the  questions  I  ask  you.    I  am  not  a  wibiess. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  a  discussion  of 
the  quetsion  of  shipping  on  the  Lakes  is  pertment  to  the  question 
now  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  That  is  coastwise  trade,  and  a  very  important  part 
of  the  merchant  marine  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Hamptdn.  If  it  was  left  to  me  to  decide,  I  would  certainly 
make  the  traffic  on  the  Lakes  open  to  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  read  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
district  court  the  other  day,  in  Michigan  on  a  quertion  growing  out 
of  the  Eastland  disaster,  where  the  defendants  were  asking  to  be 
discharged  when  application  was  made  to  transfer  the  case  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tjnited  States  court  of  Illinois,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  coastwise  trade  and  the  trade  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know,  but  that  is  coastwise  trade,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not,  within  the  meaning  of  our  navigation 
laws,  I  believe.  I  have  the  opinion  here  of  the  court.  But,  then,  I 
do  not  care  to  waste  time  on  it. 
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Mr.  Hampton.  I  admit  that  so  far  as  traffic  on  the  Lakes  has  been 
free  it  has  been  a  positive  benefit  to  the  western  fanners  in  moving 
their  crops  to  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  GuEENE.  Yes;  and  that  is  all  coastwise  trade;  no  foreign-built 
vessels  are  admitted  to  that  trade. 

Mr.  Hampton.  But  I  consider  it  a  very  important  question  from 
my  point  of  view,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  still  better  if  the 
farmers  had  had  the  benefits  that  would  come  from  an  intermingling 
of  the  Canadian  and  American  traffic. 

Mr.  Loud.  Suppose  there  was  an  intermingling  of  the  transpor- 
tation, the  marketing  of  grain  between  Canada  and  the  Umted 
States  would  also  be  commingled,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes.    That  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  the  vessels  on  the  Lakes  could  be  bought  cheaper 
than  they  can  now,  that  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  rates,  what- 
ever they  are  now,  or  it  should;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  undei*stand  it,  the  merchant  vessels  on  the  Lakes 
are  of  a  peculiar  kind  and  are  built  in  the  United  States  by  stand- 
ardized methods  and  are  supposed  to  be  very  cheaply  built  I  do 
not  know  about  that.  Hut  the  fact  is  in  the  coastwise  trade  our  ves- 
sels are  more  costly  than  when  built  abroad  and  that  the  overseas 
trade  vessels  built  here  are  more  costly  than  vessels  built  abroad. 
And  it  is  sinii)ly  a  question  of  cheapening  the  freights  by  cheapening 
the  cost  of  the  vessel;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Hami»tox.  1  think  so. 

Mr.  (iREENK.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  Question  now  as  to  whether 
vessels  can  be  built  more  cheaply  abroad  than  they  can  here  at  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  IIamiton.  According  to  the  testimony  laid  before  this  com- 
mittee, which  is  my  authority 

Mr.  (iRKKNE.  I  have  not  seen  any  testimony  that  they  can  be  built 
cheaper  abroad  to-day  than  they  can  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hamiton.  The  testimony  I  have  read,  which  is  presented  to 
this  committee,  is  my  authority  for  the  statement  that  we  are  now 
able  to  build  ships  as  cheaply  here  as  thev  can  be  built  abroad, 
and  tliat  the  need  of  a  subsidy,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
most  rabid  ship  subsidy  hunters  is  greatly  minimized,  if  not  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  action  of  Italy, 
France,  England.  (lerniany,  and  tlie  other  foreign  Governments  as  to 
wliether  they  have  subsidies  or  not? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  My  information  on  those  points  is  mostly  gained 
from  congiessional  documents,  most  of  which  are  documents  from 
this  committee.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  that 
discussion. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  subsidize  vesBels  here, 
and  I  ask  you  why  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  subsidize  vessels 
abroad.  Their  vessels  have  been  subsidized  from  all  time,  and  a 
merchant  max'ine,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  has  been  buUt  up  and 
sustained  by  subsidies  in  all  those  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  never  stated  that  I  believed  it  was  neoessary  to 
subsidize  foreign  ships. 
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Mr.  Greene.  I  did  not  say  that  yOu  said  it,  but  you  said  that  is 
the  argument  why  there  should  be  no  subsidy  here;  and  I  asked  you 
then  if  you  had  to  compete  with  the  foreign  trade  with  the  f oreiffn- 
built  vessels  that  are  subsidized  and  liberally  subsidized,  whether 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  unfair  competition  if  there  was  nothing 
to  give  our  ships  any  advantage  on  this  side  of  the  water — if  the 
American  vessel  would  not  be  handicapped  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
ocean  trade. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  do  not  believe  myself  from  my  investigations  that 
the  ocean-carrying  trade  of  any  nation,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
has  been  built  up  on  subsidies.  Certainly  it  is  not  true  of  the  British 
merchant  marine,  which  is  the  biggest  merchant  marine  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  has  it  been  built  up  on,  if  it  has  not  been  built 
on  subsidies? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Enterprise ;  by  being  able  to  build  the  ships  cheap- 
est and  being  able  to  operate  them  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  they  have  not  subsidized  them  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  As  far  as  developing  foreign  commerce  is  con- 
cerned, they  have  all  the  incidents  oi  trade  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  And  subsidy  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  subsidy  of  the  British  Government  to  its  mer- 
chant marine  is  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  RowE.  Would  you  be  willing  this  Government  should  sub- 
sidize to  the  same  extent  that  the  British  Government  does  If 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  Do  you  take  them  as  a  standard? 

Mr.  Hampton.  No;  that  is  a  different  question. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  know  why;  I  can  not  understand  why,  if 
other  Governments  subsidize  their  vessels  and  give  them  a  direct 
advantage  to  enable  them  to  build  up  their  trade,  which  you  saj 
England  has  built  up,  built  up  their  trade  both  home  and  abroad,  it  is 
not  necessary  here. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  do  not  believe  the  British  trade  has  been  built 
up  by  subsidies. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  right  here,  Mr.  Hampton,  and  I 
challenge  contradiction,  that  the  British  trade,  that  is,  the  cargo 
trade,  has  never  been  built  up  by  subsidy  at  all ;  that  it  has  not  re- 
ceived any  relief  in  the  way  of  subsidy. 

Mr.  Hampton.  That  has  been  by  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  let  us  clear  that  up.  They  have  paid 
what  is  termed  "  subsidy  "  in  the  matter  of  mail  pay  to  certain  snips 
just  as  we  have  to  four  ships  under  the  American  flag  in  our  overseas 
trade,  under  the  ocean  mail  pay  act  of  March  3, 1891.  But  I  do  not 
know  of  any  nation,  unless  it  is  France  (and  I  will  not  say  as  to  that) 
that  subsidizes  its  cargo-carrying  merchant  marine  ships.  If  there 
is  any  nation  that  does  so  I  am  open  to  information.  jBut  they  do 
pay  what  we  call  ocean  mail  pay  to  certain  lines  of  ships. 

Mr.  Greene.  Certain  subventions  are  paid  by  nearlj  every  foreign 
Government  in  some  form — you  may  not  call  it  "  subsidy." 

Mr.  EoDENBERG.  How  havc  the  amounts  paid  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment on  mails  compared  with  the  amounts  we  pay? 

The  Chairman.  Less. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  Thcv  pa}'  less? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Let  me  state  right  here  that  Senator  Burton  some  5'ears 
ago,  in  a  most  able  speech,  made  the  statement,  in  which  he  was  not 
contradicted,  that  there  was  no  merchant  marine  built  up  by  sub- 
sidies anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Burke.  Why  should  they  be,  in  view  of  the  fact,  which  is 
acknowledged,  that  the  operation  of  the  foreign  ships  is  much  cheaper 
than  the  operation  of  our  ships,  and  that  the  cost  of  construction  of 
forci«iii  ships  is  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  construction  of  our  ships? 
Why,  then,  is  it  necessary  for  foreign  ships  to  be  paid  a  subsidy? 

yii\  (treene.  Because  they  do;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  BiRKE.  Why? 

Mr.  (iRKENE.  Because  they  think  it  is  necessary  and  want  to  build 
it  up.  That  is  a  well-known  fact  in  shipping  circles — ^that  they  think 
it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  BiRKE.  Why  should  it  l>e  necessary? 

Mr.  Grkene.  I  am  not  saying  why.  I  am  not  here  to  l)e  questioned 
as  to  that — as  to  why — because  I  do  not  undertake  to  run  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.    I  am  trying  to  look  out  for  America,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  My  purpose.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  comins  before  this 
committee  was  not  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  high-speed 
passenger  vessels  or  the  question  of  mail  subventions.  My  pur)>ose 
here  is  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  tremendous  vital  interests  the 
farmers  have  in  the  cargo-carrying  traffic  on  the  ocean.  They  are 
the  biggest  exportei*s  in  this  country,  measured  in  bulk.  They  have  a 
right  to  some  consideration.  And  we  wve  not  concerned  directly  with 
the  (juestion  of  whether  you  are  going  to  build  under  the  American 
flag  a  Lusitania  and  the  corresponding  ships  that  will  speed  the  mails 
across  the  ocean  so  much  faster,  or  whether  they  can  l^  comman- 
deered by  the  United  States  Government  for  special  naval  purposes 
in  time  of  war.  We  are  here  on  the  question  of  the  cargo  end  of 
this  proposition,  and  we  believe  if  there  is  going  to  he  any  Govern- 
ment aid  in  buihling  an  American  merchant  marine  that  affects  the 
cargo  freights  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  that  it  should  l^ 
done  by  direct  (iovernment  ownership  and  operation.  That  is  our 
position,  and  we  are  willing  to  modify  that  ]>osition  to  some  ex- 
tent— or,  at  least,  what  we  consider  a  very  big  extent,  so  as  to  get  a 
soluticm  of  the  present  distressing  situation — along  the  lines  o?  the 
bill  that  is  now  pending  before  this  committee.  We  hope  you  will 
take  action  and  report  a  bill  with  a  broadening  of  it  as  I  have  indi- 
cated to-day.  That  is  my  position  and  that  is  the  position  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States — from  Maine  to 
California,  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Mexican  Gulf — are  taking 
as  they  study  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Saunders,  lou  rather  mean  that  we  ought  to  get  readv  for 
another  situaticm  like  the  present  one;  not  that  we  could  do  any- 
thing to  relieve  the  present  situation  ? 

Mr.  Hamiton.  I  have  not  touched  upon  one  or  two  points  because 
I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  to  add  any  value  to  the 
testimony  presented  to  this  coiuniittee:  but  I  think  if  this  bill  passe<1. 
and  it  was  broad  enough  so  that  we  could  immediately  bring  into 
oi>eration  for  mercantile  purposes  the  naval  and  military  resen^e 
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ships,  transports,  supply  ships,  etc.,  that  are  now  practically  rotting 
at  the  wharves,  so  that  they  could  come  into  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Loud,  '\\niere  are  those  ships  lying  idle  at  the  wharves?  The 
Navy  Department  said  they  had  not  one.  I  have  a  letter  up  in  my 
office  saying  that  they  have  not  a  single  idle  naval  auxiliary,  a  letter 
I  received  last  week.  On  what  authority  do  you  make  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Only  on  general  authority. 

Mr.  LoLT>.  I  can  bring  you  down  the  letter  that  will  make  that 
statement  clear  to  you.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  put  misin- 
formation into  the  record. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Your  statement  would  correct  the  misinformation 
there. 

Mr.  Greene.  T  make  the  motion  that  Mr.  Loud  put  the  letter  into 
the  record. 

Mr.  Loud.  I  have  right  here  the  printed  information  from  the 
Xavy  Department  in  which  they  say  they  have  no  idle  auxiliaries. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Tf  there  are  no  idle  auxiliaries,  Mr.  Chairman^ 
then  we  could  not  bring  them  into  operation  now.  But  it  is  common 
sense,  in  answer  to  that,  if  you  have  a  Navy,  such  as  is  now  proposed, 
that  you  would  have  to  add  auxiliaries  to  adequately  supply  it, 
which  could  not  be  used  in  peace  times  by  the  Navy,  and  they  will 
rot  at  the  wharves  unless  you  provide  means  for  them  to  be  placed 
in  the  commerce  of  the  XJnited  States. 

Mr.  RoDEXBERG.  If  vour  statement  in  the  first  instance  relative  to 
vessels  rotting  at  the  wharves  was  correct,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
even  then. 

Mr.  Ix)UD.  Here  is  the  letter  which  says  "the  number  of  naval 
colliers  is  now  insufficient  to  replenish  the  stock  of  fuel  at  east  coast 
stations."  This  is  a  letter  to  Chairman  Padgett,  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee, in  response  to  resolution  No.  79,  introduced  by  myself,  asking 
that  the  relief  material  and  supplies  for  Belgium  and  other  Euro- 
I>ean  countries  might  be  transported  by  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Navy, 
and  they  replied  that  they  have  no  ships  for  any  such  purpose:  that 
they  are  all  busy. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Does  that  cover  military  transports? 

Ml*.  Lori).  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  made  inquiry  like  Mr.  Loud  in  that  con- 
nection through  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  was  informed 
tliere  were  no  naval  auxiliaries  new  available  and  only  two  trans- 
ports that  might  be  made  available,  but  it  would  require  an  expend- 
iture of  $50,000  on  each  one  in  the  way  of  repairs.  That  is  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Lake's  statement  before  the  committee  that  he  had 
not  h:i(l  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  i.  contract  for  water  pipe  in  Argen- 
tina and.  if  possible.  I  wanted  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress  to 
make  available  our  naval  auxiliaries  to  meet  those  acute  situations 
in  our  f()rei<in  commerco.     And  that  was  mv  information. 

Mr.  (iREF.NE.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Loud's  statement 
wbich  he  has  there  he  placed  in  the  record. 

The  CirATKMAN.  p]ither  the  letter  to  him  or  that,  whichever  he 
prefers. 
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Mr.  Loud.  And  I  object  to  such  a  statement  as  this  being  put  in 
the  record: 

Should  the  merchant-marine  biU  pass  it  wiU  put  in  operation  some  of  our 
vessels  now  lying  idle. 

TMiere  are  those  ships  lying  idle  at  the  present  time?  Nobody 
knows,  because  there  are  none.    Then  this  goes  on  to  say : 

Ten  colliers  that  were  used  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  th:it  have  a 
capacity  of  10,000  tons,  could  carry  a  cargo  to  Europe  ami  one  back  every 
month,  thus  making  24  trips  in  a  year,  and  paying  for  themselves  in  six  months, 
are  locked  to  our  wharves  because  of  our  antiquated  shipping  laws. 

That  sounds  familiar  to  j'ou  ? 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  Who  is  the  author  of  that  article? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Mr.  William  T.  Creasy. 

Mr.  TjOud.  I  do  not  like  to  see  such  material  as  that  go  into  the 
record  whon  there  is  no  foundation  for  it.  I  say  that  has  a  familiar 
sound  to  vou  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  are  asking  me  that  question,  it  does  sound  so. 
But  if  we  have  a  law  that  forbids  a  naval  vessel  ever  being  used  for 
the  betiefit  of  onr  commerce,  it  is  an  antiquated  law;  and  we  have 
such  a  law. 

Now,  you  say  there  are  no  idle  ships  and  the  chairman  has  ]ii?t 
stated  there  are  two  military  transports  now  lying  at  the  wharves 
but  which  will  take  $50,000  to  repair.  There  is  a  part  of  your  idle 
ships.  The  truth  is  I  am  in  favor  of  letting  every  ship  owned  by 
the  United  States  be  used  for  the  l)enefit  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Loud.  So  am  I.  That  is  a  great  hobby  of  mine,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  you  introduced  that  resolution,  but  now  you 
seem  to  be  talking  against  it. 

Mr.  Loud.  When  it  says  here  that  there  are  10  colliers  that  are  tied 
up  to  the  wharves,  we  want  some  evidence  that  that  is  true ;  because 
we  know  it  is  not  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  your  statement  and  mine  as  to  existing 
conditions,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  them. 

Mr.  EoDENBERG.  You  waut  to  put  the  Secretary's  information  in 
here  because  that  is  official. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  either  the  letter  to  him  or  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Greene.  Ought  this  statement  to  go  into  the  record  that 
speaks  of  there  being  10  colliers  tied  up  to  the  wharves,  if  there  is 
no  truth  in  it? 

Mr.  RoDENRERG.  Let  it  go  in  and  then  let  the  official  denial  fol- 
low it. 

Mr.  KowE.  It  is  very  good  as  showing  the  reason  why  the  fanners 
voted  the  way  they  did. 

Mr.  Loud.  The  letter  is  only  about  two  or  three  lines  long  and 
answers  the  direct  statement  that  there  are  no  idle  colliers  at  this 
time. 

(The  letters  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Admiral  Blue,  j 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Nnvipotion,  Citif.  I 

Mv  I>£AR  Admiral:  In  Document  No.  20,  present  session,  imge  201,  I  notice      | 
where  seven  of  the  colliers  were  in  reserve  or  under  repairs  for  part  of  tlw 
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years  1914  and  1915.  I  desire  to  ask  if  any  of  the  auxiliaries  belonging  to  the 
Navy  are  now  in  reserve,  and  If  so,  will  you  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  such 
ships. 

Thanking  you  for  tliis  information,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  A.  Loud. 


Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  29,  1916. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Loud:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  at  the  present  none  of  the  naval  colliers  are  in  reserve  or  out 
of  service. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

J.  H.  Dayton, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau, 
Hon.  George  A.  Loud,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


transportation  of  relief  supplies  in  naval  colliers. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  February  19,  1916. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Padgett:  I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  your  letter  of 
February  5,  referring  to  me  for  recommendation  and  report  House  resolution 
No.  79,  relative  to  the  transportation  of  relief  supplies  in  naval  colliers.  I  have 
also  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
resolution,  as  suggested  by  you,  and  a  copy  of  his  letter  is  inclosed. 

The  objections  to  the  proposed  resolution  are  twofold.  First,  an  interna- 
tional objection,  the  character  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  letter  from  the  Sec^ 
retary  of  State,  in  whose  opinion  I  concur. 

Second,  a  departmental  objection.  The  services  of  all  naval  colliers  are 
urgently  required  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the  ships  and  shore  stations  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  use  of  any  naval  colliers  whatsoever  for  the  purposes  indi- 
cated in  the  proposed  resolution  would  seriously  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy.  Present  conditions  are  bound  to  hold  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  war,  and  for  some  time  thereafter.  Even  if  colliers  were  available, 
their  use  for  the  purposes  indicated  would  involve  expenses  for  steaming  coal, 
stevedoring,  etc.,  and  if  these  expenses  are  not  borne  by  the  relief  organizations, 
they  must  be  borne  by  the  Navy  from  already  overburdened  appropriations.  I 
inclose  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  giving  the  detailed  reasons  for  this  objection. 

For  the  reasons  above  given  I  earnestly  recommend  that  House  resolution 
No.  79  be  not  enacted  into  law. 
\'ery  sincerely, 

Joseph  us  Daniels. 

Hon.  L.  P.  PAIX.ETT.  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  was  the  article  written  to  which  Mr.  Loud  so 
strenuously  objects? 

Mr.  Hampton.  It  was  published  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

Mr.  Loud.  It  is  Alarch. 

Mr.  Hampton.  It  is  the  official  paper  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  March,  1916. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now  you  have  that  article  and  those  letters  both  in 
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Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Saturday,  March  4,  1916. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  W.  S.  A.  SMITH,  EXPEBT  IN  FAEM 
PRACTICE,  TJiriTED  STATES  DEPABTMEITT  OF  AOBICTJI- 
TUBE. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  m  the  Agricultural 
Department  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Just  a  year.  I  came  down  here  last  year.  But  I  do 
not  represent  the  department  here  in  any  way  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  business  before  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  been  one  of  the  large  farmers 
in  Iowa  for  18  years.  Before  that  I  was  21  years  at  sea  and  had 
command  of  a  ship  for  about  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  I  am  here  for.  I  was 
askeci  to  appear  here,  and  I  do  not  understand  just  on  what  lines, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  question  before  the  committee  is  the  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  10500,  and  I  presume  the  committee  would 
like  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from  you  with  reference  to  the 
merits  of  this  proposed  legilsation. 

Mr.  Greene.  Who  asked  you  to  come  before  the  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hampton  requested  me  to  invite  him  to  appear 
before  the  committee,  and  I  requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
grant  him  leave  for  that  purpose. 

Capt.  Smith.  What  I  meant  was  this,  that  I  did  not  know  what 
particular  point  I  was  here  for,  because  I  have  had  rather  a  peculiar 
(career,  havmg  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  shipping,  and  having  been 
brought  up  on  the  seacoast  and  lived  in  a  shipDuilding  yard  practi- 
cally all  01  my  life,  saw  the  building  of  four  new  ships,  and  superin- 
tended the  building  of  the  last  one,  which  I  sailed,  and  it  gave  me  a 
^atlier  peculiar  experience  in  the  shipping  Une. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  raised? 

Capt.  Smith.  In  Dundee,  Scotland. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  this  bill? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  gone  over  this  biU  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  any  suggestions  you  have  to 
^ake  in  regard  to  it. 

Capt.  Smith.  The  question  in  section  4,  as  to  the  coastwise  article 
^^'^there,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  need  discuss  that  at  all,  because  you 
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have  it ;  but  in  section  1 1  there  is  in  this  bill  a  section  that  I  was  not 
quite  able  to  understand,  that  is  in  section  11  where  you  provide  here 
tliat  the  officers  and  crews  of  such  vessels  wno  may  volunteer  for  the 
purpose  may  be  enrolled  as  members  of  such  reserve  in  various  ranks 
and  ratings,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  United  States  Navy  not 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  provided  they  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  the  approval  of  the  board.  And  then 
it  goes  on  to  state  the  remuneration  which  those  men  will  get ;  and  I 
can  not,  as  a  seaman,  see  on  what  basis  that  remuneration  is  fixed  and 
why  it  should  be  fixed  on  that  fine  and  what  you  are  giving  that  money 
for. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  build  up  the 
naval  reserve.  Instead  of  having  these  men  on  battleships  and  bat- 
tle cruisers  and  naval  auxiliaries  in  time  of  peace  vrithout  anything  to 
do,  to  encourage  men  to  go  into  the  merchant-marine  service.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  intended  to  give  them  additional  pay  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  them  for  service  in  the  Navy  in  the  event  of  war. 

Capt.  Smittl  Yes,  sir;  in  Great  Britain  they  have  a  naval  reserve 
in  which  a  seaman — I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  he  get8,  but  it 
is  very  small — gets  something  like  $5  or  $6  a  month  extra  if  he  joins 
the  naval  reserve;  and  then,  in  case  of  war,  if  he  is  called  on,  the  vorv 
minute  he  steps  aboard  of  a  man-of-war,  the  $5  or  so  a  month  which 
he  has  been  receiving  stops,  and  then  he  gets,  aboard  that  man-of-war, 
the  same  rates  and  the  same  privileges  as  anyone  in  the  same  rank 
that  he  is;  but  in  this  peculiar  case  tnat  you  have  here,  vou  take  the 
case  here  of  these  two  army  transports  that  met  off  oi  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  British  and  German,  in  which  the  British  was  sunlc. 
Supi)ose  we  were  to  have  a  war  now  and  had  happened  to  have  a 
vessel  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  you  say  to  a  vessel,  "wo  will  send 
you  some  guns  and  make  you  into  an  Army  auxiliary,"  and  suppose 
I  have  joined  that  vessel  under  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  by  joining  the 
reserve  and  in  a  week  that  vessel  is  sunk;  I  would  get  about  75  cents, 
or  my  widow  would,  for  joining  it.  If  I  joined  that  vessel  it  soems  to 
me  I  ought  to  join  with  the  same  pay  and  the  same  pension  as  the 
other  members  get.  But  when  you  simply  pay  S5  a  month  you  have 
two  rates  of  pay  aboard  a  vessel  which  will  create  all  kinds  of  feeling. 
He  is  to  get  $5  a  month  more.  More  than  what?  More  than  the 
present  rate  of  pay;  but  that  might  mean  that  if  he  goes  aboard  a 
man-of-war,  when  he  is  called  in  the  reserve,  he  is  paid  as  an  able 
seaman  $30  a  month,  whereas  these  men  mignt  in  a  pinch  like  now, 
be  getting  $40,  and  this  would  make  it  S45. 

Tne  Chairman.  This  does  not  apply  to  a  man-of-war  or  the  Navy 
at  aU;  it  applies  to  merchant  vessels.' 

Capt.  Smith.  I  understand  that,  sir;  but  when  that  vessel  is  taken 
in  as  a  naval  reserve  vessel,  she  becomes  a  part  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  when  they  are  taken  in  as  a  naval 
reserve  vessel,  if  these  men  then  enlist  in  the  Navy,  they  wiD  get  the 
pay  of  the  man  in  the  Navy,  will  they  not  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  It  does  not  sav  so  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  the  approval  of  the  board. 

Capt.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me— I  ma^-  be  wrong  in  it — ^if  the  fiist 
t  nad  been  left  in  and  the  remuneration  had  been  Mt  out,  and  it 
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had  all  just  simply  been  left  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  to  the 
kind  of  a  naval  reserve  he  wanted,  I  think  it  would  be  stronger. 

The  CBAiSBiAN.  In  the  British  merchant  marine  there  are  certain 
men  who  belong  to  the  naval  reserve. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  pay  do  they  get  ? 

Capt.  SMrra.  I  do  not  Know  what  it  is,  because  I  have  been  away 
from  there  for  17  years.    I  do  not  remember. 

The  CHAmMAN.  They  do  not  get  the  same  pay  as  men  in  the  navy, 
do  they? 

Capt.  Smith.  When  they  are  changed  they  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  This  section  1 1  only  appUes  to  vessels  being  operated 
under  tins  act;  when  the  vessel  is  taken  over  by  the  Navy,  it  would 
not  be  operated  under  this  act. 

The  Chaibman.  No. 

Mr.  Habdt.  It  won't  apply  at  that  time.  I  think  that  will  relieve 
your  misapprehension. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  being  operated  under  this  act  as  a  mercan- 
tile marine.  When  they  are  transferred  to  the  Navy  then  they  would 
come  xmder  that  law  and  the  regulations  affecting  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Habdt.  As  a  part  of  the  naval  force. 

The  Chaibman.  This  provision  in  the  bill  was  framed  by  men  who 
are  quite  famiUar  with  the  Navy  and  the  law  affecting  the  Navy, 
and  th^  do  not  see  any  such  difficidty  as  seems  to  arise  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  Habdt.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  certeinly  induce  more  Ameri- 
can boys  to  go  aboard  these  merchant  ships  and  become  a  source 
from  which  our  Navy  could  draw  resources  in  time  of  war,  giving 
them  some  advantage  by  reason  of  their  volunteering  to  become  a 
naval  reserve  force. 

Capt.  Smfih.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rodenbebg.  You  are  now  an  American  citizen,  are  you  not  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  heard 
here.  I  heard  Mr.  Hampton  on  the  stand  speaking  of  the  attitude 
of  the  American  farmer.  When  you  get  west  of  Pittsburgh  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  extremely  interested  in  the  mercantile  marine  bill  from 
the  preparedness  end,  but  the  other  end  has  never  been  put  in  front 
of  them. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Has  never  been  what  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  other  end  has  never  been  put  in  front  of  them 
very  strongly.  In  all  of  the  literature  out  West,  in  all  of  the  articles 
dealing  with  our  proposed  shipping  bill,  they  have  been  putting  it 
in  front  of  the  farmer  from  the  prepareoness  point — ^from  the  trans- 
port end  more  than  the  other  way.  He  does  not  have  any  clear 
luxderstanding  of  it  aU  through  the  Middle  West  from  the  cargo- 
carrying  end. 

The  Chaibman.  In  which  end  is  he  interested  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  He  would  be  extremely  interested  in  the  other  if  he 
ever  nad  it  explained  a  little  bit.  And  the  backbone  of  aU  of  the 
mercantile  marine  is  the  tramp  steamer.  That  is  the  backbone  of 
the  mercantile  marine.  But  there  are  so  many  wrong  statements 
made  as  to  the  reason  why  we  do  not  get  a  mercantile  marine  here. 
There  has  not  been,  up  to  the  time  that  the  war  broke  out,  any  great 
profit  in  a  mercantile  marine  for  any  stockholder.    If  you  take  it  for 
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a  term  of  years,  the  British  mercantile  marine  has  been  built  up 
largely  because  the  people  were  forced  to  take  shares  in  that. 

'Fhe  Chairman.  Explain  that.    We  heard  Mr.  Curry  develop  that. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  tne  members  of  the  committee  developed 
that  point  in  part.    Tell  us  what  you  know  about  it. 

Capt.  SMrni.  If  the  shipowner  in  Great  Britain  is  the  mana^zring 
owner  of  12  ships  he  naturally  sees  to  it  that  he  has  the  controlling 
interest.  Tliirty-threo  sixty-iourtlis  give  him  the  controlling  interest, 
and  he  naturally  sees  to  it  that  as  long  as  he  or  his  family  or  his  heirs 
keep  that  controlling  interest  they  control  the  12  ships.  Now,  it  is 
ne(jessary  for  that  man  to  see  that  these  ships  do  not  oeteriorato.  and 
in  nearly  all  of  these  shipping  companies  in  England  there  is  a  clause 
that  when  the  ship  is  lost  they  do  not  take  the  money  and  divide  it 
among  the  stockholders,  but  that  clause  provides  that  another  ship 
shall  be  built  with  that  money.  And  now  here  a  s^  is  lost.  She 
has  gone  out  of  date.  Tlie  insurance  is  $100,000.  Tne  demand  for 
50  years  has  gone  from  a  600-ton  ship  to  a  6,000-ton  ship.  So  he 
says  to  the  stockholders:  ''We  have  got  to  get  a  new  ship  and  can 
not  build  a  $100,000  ship,  but  we  must  build  a  $200,000  ship  now,  and 
you  have  to  put  up  the  other  $100,000." 

The  other  stockholders  say,  *'Why,  I  have  not  been  getting  any 
great  dividends  from  ships;  1  do  not  beUeve  I  want  to  take  any  more 
stock."  But  here  is  a  man  supplying  that  ship  with  paints.  He 
says,  ''Why,  you  are  supplying  my  ships  with  paints  and  oils.  If 
you  want  to  hold  that  business,  you  take  a  share  of  stock  or  some- 
body else  wiU  supply  it."  And  after  this  man  has  taken  two  or 
three  shares,  he  goes  to  the  man  who  makes  the  paint  and  he  says, 
"Here,  I  can  not  take  any  more  shares;  they  do  not  pay  any  divi- 
dends. If  you  want  to  seU  me  paint,  you  nave  to  take  a  suhare." 
And  so  the  whole  of  Great  Britam  is  interlocked,  not  in  die  direct 

Erofit,  but  in  the  indirect  profit.    They  make  the  profit  out  of  the 
usiness;  but  their  business  is  profitable. 

But  I  am  talking  here  of  a  direct  profit,  and  you  can  not  take 
the  last  two  years  as  a  sample.  You  take  the  average  stockholder 
of  shipping  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  last  five  or  six  years,  you 
could  not  get  your  money  out  of  these  shipping  companies.  If  you 
had  a  widow  and  she  tried  to  sell  her  shares  in  shipping,  she  would 
not  get  very  much  for  them.  They^  are  practically  unsafible  because 
they  are  tied  up  in  these  contracts  or  in  these  ola  agreements  of  the 
lumted  liabiUty  company,  as  they  call  it  in  Ekigland.  The  shipper 
now  or  the  owner  in  Great  Britain,  when  he  has  a  ship  beginning  to 
get  out  of  class,  sells  it  to  a  Norwegian  or  to  the  Swedes,  who  run  a 
whole  lot  cheaper  and  have  a  different  classification  with  Lloyds, 
which  allows  them  to  buy  a  cheaper  ship  and  to  compete 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  that  a  man  who  controls  these  ships  owns 
thirty-three  sixty-fourths  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  wants  it  so  that  he  can  control  the  ship.  Now  he 
has  his  all  invested  in  there,  has  he  not  ?  What  inducement  is  there 
for  a  man  to  own  thirty-three  sixty-fourths  if  there  is  no  profit  in 
British  shipping  ? 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  There  is  a  good  salary  attached  to  it. 
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Capt.  Shith.  a  great  many  of  those  limited  liability  companies 
when  they  started  out  60  or  80  years  aso,  had  a  very  innocent  look- 
ing little  clause  in  them  whidi  stated  mat  the  managing  owner  was 
to  receive  2  per  cent  of  the  ^ross.  And  when  they  started  in  the 
ship  was  making  two  voyages  m  12  months,  of  only  500  tons  register, 
ana  it  did  not  amount  to  a  great  deal.  The  Cunard  Co.  started  that 
way.  But  you  can  imagine  what  it  means  now  with  a  ship  of  40,000 
tons  r^istry,  when  he  gets  2  per  cent  out  of  the  gross  every  10  days. 
He  has  a  fat  thing. 

Mr.  Hasdt.  So  that  the-owner  of  that  per  cent  is  simply  gobbling 
up  the  profits  of  the  whole  business  ? 

Capt.  SicrrH.  I  have  known  the  case  of  a  line  which  when  it  first 
started  went  to  Australia,  and  that  ship  was  managed  by  Thomas 
Greenland  &  Co.,  in  London,  and  during  many  years  the  owners  of  the 
ship  presented  them  with  enough  money  to  keep  them  going  out  of 
their  profits,  because  of  their  ri&e-off — ^I  can  not  call  it  a  rake-off;  it 
was  tne  agreement  and  they  were  entitled  to  it.  But  the  profits 
are  large  and  all  of  the  profits  go  to  the  managing  owner  and  not  to 
the  strokholders. 

Mr.  Hasdt.  So  it  amounts  to  this,  that,  in  England,  under  the 
compulsion  of  business  conditions,  the  public  are  called  upon  to 
subscribe  to  nondividend  paying  stock  because  they  are  benefited 
indirectly;  while  the  man  who  owns  the  major  interest  takes  all  of 
the  profits  out  of  the  business  1 

Capt.  Smfth.  Exactly ;  without  a  doubt. 

Mr.  ELkBDY.  That  is  a  business  scheme  which  is  not  lacking  in 
shrewdness. 

Mr.  RoDENBERO.  That  is  high  finance. 

Capt.  Smfth.  Shipping  is  a  ^eat  gamble,  and  has  always  been  a 
great  gamble,  the  same  as  oil  m  Texas.  You  have  five  or  six  years 
of  good  times 

Mr.  Greene.  I  did  not  know  they  had  anything  down  in  Texas 
that  there  was  a  gamble  in,  except  cotton. 

Mr.  RowE.  What  do  you  think  about  Grovernment-owned  ships 
in  -^Vmerica?  You  are  an  American  citizen;  are  you  in  favor  of 
Government-owned  and  Government-operated  ships? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  point  in  favor  of  this  new  bill  is  here,  that  it 
docs  not  stipulate  for  Government-owned  ships.  If  this  bill  was  a 
straight  out  bill  calling  for  Government-owned  ships,  as  an  American 
citizen  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it.  But  as  this  oill  is  now,  it  does 
not  call  for  Government-owned  ships;  it  calls  for  the  Government  to 
start  those  ships  and  to  leave  the  citizen  or  citizens  the  privilege  of 
buying  ^them.  But  I  can  not  see  why  anyone  should  object  to  it 
on  that'basis. 

Mr.  RowE.  Do  you  think  the  Government,  if  it  did  operate  ships, 
would  make  any  money  out  of  it?  I  mean  covering  a  long  period  oi 
years;  not  just  now. 

Capt.  Smith.  You  are  going  back  to  the  question  of  direct  return. 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes;  to  the  question  of  direct  return  after  you  have 
charged  off  depreciation  from  your  boat. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  The  Government  could  not  make  any  indirect 
profits.  •  • 

Capt.  Smith.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  would  undertake  to  buy  my 
stock  for  the  direct  profits.     I  would  not  expect  to  get  very  large 
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dividends  if  it  was  a  case  of  a  direct  profit.  But  the  indirect  profit 
from  the  building  up  of  this  trade — it  would  have  a  very  great  bearing, 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  The  greatest  handicap  you  have  to 
this  provision  in  here  is  the  coastwise  provision  on  your  shipping. 
If  you  undertake  to  build  up  a  conunerce  with  South  America  to-day, 
you  have  got  to  allow  your  people  to  compete.  You  have  a  firm  m 
rsew  York  to-day  which  is  going  to  charter  a  ship  to  send  her  to 
Buenos  Aires.  1  have  a  htfle  factory  40  miles  from  Norfolk  down 
hero,  and  I  have  40  tons  which  I  want  to  ship  from  there.  How  do 
I  have  to  ship  that  to  get  it  to  Buenos  Aires  Y  I  have  to  ship  those 
goods  to  New  York  to  be  loaded.  The  freight  from  Norfolk  to  New 
York  is  more  than  the  freight  down  the  omer  way.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible for  that  ship  to  come  down  there  and  gather  up  half  a  cargo  at 
Norfolk,  and  to  go  on,  it  would  be  a  very  great  help. 

Mr.  RowE.  Tliat  is  the  main  reason  you  oelieve  in  tramp  steamers, 
is  it  not,  because  they  can  stop  at  any  place  and  load  caigo  ? 

Capt.  Smitii.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  putting  all  of  our  weight  hero  on 
those  larger  vessels  and  when  you  spoke  here  to-day  of  Great  Britain 
subsidizing:  her  steamships,  there  are  no  tramp  steamers  receiving 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  subsidy.  The  vessels  subsidized  are  the 
largo  boats  carrying  the  mails  which  may  be  used  as  transports. 
Tliey  are  built  under  Government  supervision  and  may  be  called 
upon,  and  they  receive  a  subsidy  for  that.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  tramp  steamer  receiving  a  subsidy.  And  it  is  the  tramp  steamer 
that  has  ouilt  up  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  tne  tramp 
steamer  that  we  want  here,  and  it  is  the  tramp  steamer  which  you 
shut  out  by  leaving  those  old  regulations  in  operation  which  you 
have  here  now. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  there  is  no  law  that  prohibits  a  foreign 
vessel  from  taking  on  cargo  and  carrying  it  to  Buenos  Aires,  to  a 
foreign  port  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  law  prohibiting  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  if  she  goes  from  port  to  port,  and  she  takes 
cargo  at  Norfolk  and  carries  it  to  Charleston,  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  law. 

Cant.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Wlion  I  speak  of  the  coastwise  law  I  moan  3"ou  have  extended  those 
coastwise  laws  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a  way  it  seems  sort  of  a  joke. 
If  you  had  a  provision  that  it  was  legitimate  coastwise  trade  here  I 
would  not  care  to  see  it.  But  where  now  a  sliip  under  this  bill,  for 
instance,  built  on  the  Clyde,  comes  over  here  and  is  put  under  the 
American  (lag  and  American  registry,  and  I,  as  the  master  of  that 
ship,  am  offered  a  cargo  in  New  York  of  6,000  tons  for  Jaj^an  and 
4,000  tons  for  San  Francisco,  to  go  througli  the  Panama  Canal,  you 
help  make  the  canal  pay  by  doing  that  if  i  can  discharge  that  4*000 
tons  at  San  Francisco  and  take  another  4,000  tons  aboard  for  Japan; 
but  I  am  prohibited  from  doing  that,  and  yet  an  old  coaster  can  ao  it- 
It  is  a  dog  in  the  manger.  ISow,  if  you  are  going  to  build  up  your 
foreign  trade  why  should  not  that  vessel  be  allowed  to  go  to  San 
Francisco?  You  have  got  to  carry  that  stuff  and  your  coastwise 
vessels  can  not  do  this,  and  yet  that  big  vessel  is  prohibited  from 
doing  it.  That  is  what  I  object  to.  I  do  not  object  to  the  little 
fellow.^,  the  coasters,  having  the  right,  but  they  are  not  able  to  do 
this,  and  yet  you  shut  us  out  by  this  provision. 
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Mr.  Jx>UD.  What  is  the  reason  the  lumber  carriers  bringiiig  lumber 
from -the  Pacific  coast  around  to  New  York  can  not  bring  the  return 
ca^o  of  4,000  tons  joti  spoke  of  t 

Capt.  SmTH.  I  did  not  quite  get  that. 

Mr.  LouB.  What  is  the  reason  the  lumber  carriers  carrying  bulk 
fre^ht  and  lumber  from  the  western  coast  around  to  the  east  coast 
can  not  on  the  return  trip  carry  the  4,000  tons  that  you  spoke  of. 
You  say  it  could  not  be  canied.  Why  could  it  not  be  carried  by  the 
coastwise  ships  I  You  say  it  could  not  be  carried  by  the  coastwise 
ships. 

Capt.  Smith.  Why  not  t 

Mr.  Loud.  Yes,  why  not. 

Capt.  Smith.  A  vessel  is  not  coastwise  if  she  is  going  to  Japan* 

Mr.  Loud.  But  the  lumber  carriers  and  the  other  bulk  carriers, 
carrving  cargoes  from  the  western  coast  around  to  the  eastern  coast, 
to  New  X  ork,  are  coastwise. 

Capt.  Smith.  Certainly  they  are. 

Mr.  Loud.  Why  could  they  not  carry  the  4,000  Uma  around  to 
San  Francisco! 

Capt.  Smith.  Because  ihey  do  not  have  enough  of  them  to  do  it. 
But  m  order  to  get  some  moro — that  is  what  this  is  for,  I  under- 
stand  

Mr.  Loud.  It  is  just  the  other  way.  The  bulk  of  the  stuff  eoem 
around  and  there  is  no  return  eaigo  for  them*  Your  examfde  does 
not  work  out  Terv  well,  it  seems  to  ma« 

Capt.  Smith.  I  am  not  <}uite  sure. 

The  Chaibmax.  Thace  is  a  demand  on  the  Fmd6c  coast,  as  I 
understand,  for  a  larger  tonnage  bom  the  PmdBc  cout  east,  that  is^ 
to  carrr  the  lumber,  the  fish,  and  the  fruits,  mad.  other  eonwiodities 
of  the  Pacific  coast  not  <mly  to  foreign  countries,  but  to  the  eastern 
coast. 

Capt.  SniTH.  Mr.  Chaimian,  ih^  point  that  the  gentlemaji  bringi 
out,  it  se^'ms  to  me^  '^'^^P  ^P  ^^  ^^7  point  that  I  «'anted  to  bring 
out  plainly.  He  says,  Why  <ion't  they  caxry  a  cargo  back!  Because 
they  do  not  get  it  to  carry,  do  thej  I 

Mr.  Loud.  They  would  get  it  jf  the  EkigliBh  ships  did  ncot  take  iiL 
There  is  plenty  of  tonnage  moring  in  this  direetioB. 

STAT£][£¥T  OF  CAPT.  WIUlAJf  L.  WBSCOTT.  PBE8ID1EIT  OF 
THE  KASTEES,  XATSS,  AVD  PILOTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  TIB 
PACIFIC  COAST. 

Capt.  Wesoott.  Mr.  C!hainaaja.  I  deeire  to  state  that  for  many 
years  I  have  heard  the  same  statemeaat  as  made  by  Capt.  Smith  in 
reference  to  the  mediod  used  in  the  upbuildii^  off  the  British  mer- 
chant marine ;  that  is,  in  the  xuattesr  of  a  kind  oa  a  forced  propoeitioin 
on  the  British  xaanuf  aoturei's  to  take  stock  in  Briticda  veeeefe.  But 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Capt.  Suiith  cut  the  matter  a  trifle  short,  or 

?robablT  it  may  have  slipped  his  memory;  I  therefore  want  to  ask 
apt.  Siidlfc  if  it  is  not  a  laci  that  once  such  manufacturers  put  their 
money  in  such  vessels,  if  it  is  not  pretty  hard  for  them  to  ever  get  it 
out  again? 

Mr.  Hailpy.  Yes;  he  stated  that. 

\ir.  Kow£.  He  said  thev  could  not  sell  their  interest. 
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Capt.  Wescott.  I  missed  that.  \ 

Mr.  Saunders.  He  said  if  a  widow  had  some  of  that  stock  and  tried 
to  get  rid  of  it  she  would  have  a  pretty  hard  time. 

Capt.  Wescott.  Another  matter  I  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman: 
For  many  years  I  have  always  thought  it  was  a  pretty  hard  proposi- 
tion for  an  American  shipowner  to  compete  with  British  ships  under 
those  conditions  and  make  any  money,  because  the  British  manu- 
facturers do  not  expect  dividends  from  such  stocks. 

If  thoy  get  2  or  2i  per  cent  interest  on  their  money,  they  tUnk 
they  are  doing  well.     Am  I  correct,  Capt.  Smith  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Wescott.  The  managing  owners,  as  Capt.  Smith  states,  con- 
trol 33  shares  of  stock,  which  is  the  controlling  interest,  the  number 
of  shares  of  stock  in  each  vessel  being  65. 

Mr.  Greene.  Sixty-four. 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  thought  it  was  65.  The  managing  owner  is  the 
man  who  makes  the  money.  It  is  the  same  on  the  Pacific  coast  at 
the  present  time  in  the  coastwise  trade.  Companies  are  formed  by 
some  would-be  managing  owner,  thej  being  very  careful  in  the  mat- 
ter of  having  control  of  the  majority  of  the  stock.  They  receive 
from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  vessel's  gross  earnings  tor  their  services, 
and  they  become  very  wealthy,  while  the  stockholders  receive  but  a 
verv  small  dividend,  if  any. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  that  our  American  shipowners  have 
caught  on  to  the  British  plan  and  are  working  it  here? 

Capt.  Wescott.  Certamly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  this  bill  a 
very  good  one ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  way  other  than  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  lose  money  in  imdertaking  to  compete  with  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  Great  Joritain.  There  was  a  gentleman  before  this 
committi^e  last  Thursday  who  represented  some  Brazilian  line.  He 
stated  to  the  committee-  that  thev  could  not  in  normal  times  get  a 
reasonable  amount  of  cargo  for  tneir  ships,  and  he  also  stated  that 
the  shippers  preferred  for  some  rc^ason  to  ship  their  freight  by  British 
vessels.  Whv  ?  Because  the  British  manufacturers  own  an  interest 
in  the  ships,  and  for  that  reason  whenever  they  buy  any  foreign 
goods  tliey  order  such  goods  shipped  on  vessels  in  wliich  they  own 
an  inten^st.     Is  that  correct,  Capt.  Smith. 

Capt.  SMrrn.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RowE.  They  are  stockholders  ? 

Ca])t.  Wescott.  C^ertainly  they  are  stockholders.  That  is  the 
reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  ^Vmerican  shipping  is  handicapped  in 
the  foreign  trade  under  those  conditions. 

Tlie  Japanese  vessels  receive  a  subsidy  from  their  Government. 
Take  the  Toyo  KLshen  Kaisha  Co.,  who  "receive  from  SI, 200,000  to 
$1,300,000  as  a  subsidy.  But  there  is  a  clause  inserted  in  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Government  and  all  subsidized  lines  that  the  com- 
{>auies  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  Government  can  not  raise  their 
reight  rates  on  Japanese  goods.  Therefore  the  manufacturers  of 
Japan  can  send  their  product  to  foreign  markets  at  the  same  freight 
rates  that  they  did  pnor  to  the  war.  At  the  same  time  uiey  charge 
exorbitant  rates  on  freight  from  the  Chinese  ports  or  from  tne  portsi 
on  the  Pacific  to  the  Orient.  What  I  have  stated  Is  common  knowl 
edge  along  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  Mr.  Hampton,  when  the  question  was 
asked  him  if  the  farmers  were  in  favor  of  manning  vessels  with  foreign 
officers  and  foreign  seamen,  did  not  really  commit  himself  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  they  approved  of  the  seamen's  bill. 

Capt.  Wescott.  The  seaman's  bill  nad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nativity  or  citizenship  of  the  officers.  The  other  question,  as  Judge 
Hardy  has  stated 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  another  statement  he 
made,  Captain:  He  said  he  wanted  the  over-seas  navigation  to  be 
conductea  imder  the  same  rule,  as  to  ojficers  and  men,  that  the 
coastwise  was;  that  he  wanted  no  distinction  between  them. 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  am  well  aware  of  that.  But,  Judge,  I  beheve 
you  have  reversed  it.  He  stated  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  coastwise 
trade  conducted  the  same  as  the  over-sea  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  just  stated.  He  wanted 
no  distinction  between  the  two. 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  know,  but  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  he 
stated  he  wanted  the  over-sea  trade  conducted  the  same  as  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  not  that  be  the  coastwise  the  same  as  the  over- 
sea? 

Capt.  Wescott.  No.  In  the  over-sea  trade  they  are  permitting 
noncitizens  at  the  present  time  to  man  such  vessels.  I  want  to  say 
that  between  900  and  a  thousand  of  them  are  acting  as  officers  of  ves- 
sels at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  and  I  are  misunderstanding  each  other  entirely. 
Mr.  Hampton  wanted  the  two  placed  under  the  same  regulations. 

Capt.  Wescott.  Certainly,  the  same  regulations. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Which  is  to  be  brought  to  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  did  not  say  that;  he  said  he  wanted  no  difference 
between  them. 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  Capt.  Westcott,  I  think,  stated  what  I  imder- 
stood Mr.  Hampton  to  say. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  wont  argue  about  it. 

Capt.  Wescott.  Mr.  Chairman,  to-day  we  have  dozens  of  ships 
sailing  the  high  seas  with  not  an  American  citizen  on  board  of  them — 
naturalized  or  i^ative-bom. 

Mr.  Grep:ne.  And  under  the  American  flag? 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  am  an  American  by  birth;  my  ancestors  before 
me  were  one  of  the  86  of  the  first  families  to  settle  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Inland,  and  I  for  one  do  not  believe  it  is  right  or  just  to  permit 
the  honor  of  the  American  flag  to  be  entrusted  to  noncitizens  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Bcrke.  Is  that  true  of  any  ship  except  ships  which  have  been 
rect^ntly  ])laced  under  American  registry  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  No,  but  there  arc  150  of  them. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  not  the  law  limited  to  a  period  of  two  years  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  Seven  yeai-s. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  law  did  not  limit  it;  that  is  the  time  to  which 
the  President  limited  it. 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  have  heard  remarks  at  different  times  about 
the  British  service,  that  they  permit  this  and  permit  that  in  regard 
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to  the  officers.     I  believe  the  chairman  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Buxton. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  president  of  the  board;  he  is  now  Governor 
General  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Capt.  Wescott.  Mr.  Buxton  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
at  the  time  I  have  in  mind,  and  while  the  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  were  debating  the  question  of  not  permitting  anyone 
otlier  than  British  subjects  to  serve  in  the  capacity  as  master  or 
mates  on  British  vessels,  Mr.  Buxton  stated  during  the  debate  that 
by  taking  the  whole  of  the  British  register  throughout  the  world 
tney  had  only  87  alien  masters  out  of  7,995  certificates  issued.  And 
I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  out  of  the  87  masters  at  the  least 
50  of  them  are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States;  I  personally  know 
30  of  them  myself.  There  are  310  other  officers  who  are  not 'British 
subjects,  making  a  total  of  397  alien  officers  serving  on  British  ves- 
sels in  the  capacity  of  masters  or  mates.  We  have  only  a  few  ships, 
but  there  are  900  serving  in  the  capacity  of  masters,  mates,  or  engi- 
neers who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  have  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  since  the  passage  of  the  bill? 

Capt.  Wescott.  Tliat  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  state,  because 
I  do  not  know.  I  would  have  to  interview  each  and  everv  one  of 
them  separately. 

The  Chairman.  Your  information  is  to  the  effect  that  manv  of 
them  have  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  have  no  information  in  regard  to  that  subjert. 

The  Chaiuman.  I  have  heard  statements  made  to  that  effect. 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  won't  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  any  whit« 
man  who  comes  to  this  country  and  declares  his  intentions  of  "becom- 
ing a  citizen  in  good  faith,  because  he  likes  our  form  of  government 
and  our  American  institutions,  and  not  for  convenience  sake  as  a 
groat  many  do,  are  the  kind  of  citizens  we  want.  And  I  for  one  am 
willing  to  shako  the  hand  of  any  such  man  waimly  and  say  to  him, 
"You  arc  just  as  good  an  American  as  I  am,"  but  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  hke  to  ask  a  question,  whether  any  American 
citizens  ('ompet<*nt  to  command  vessels  aro  now  in  this  country  vho 
are  not  omployed  ? 

Ca])t.  Wescott.  Wo  havo  over  350  of  them  on  the  Pacific  coast  to 
mv  knowledge. 

^Mr.  Greene.  You  would  think  there  would  be  as  many  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  would  naturally  think  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  More,  would  thoro  not — it  is  a  longer  coast  i 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  would  naturally  think  so. 

Mr.  Rowe.  They  are  out  of  employment? 

Capt.  Wescott.  They  are  out  of  employment.  I  want  to  say 
when  the  President  issued  the  order  suspending  the  law  for  seven 
vears,  there  were  2,136  idle  masters,  mates,  and  cn^neera  in  the 
tjnited  States  who  would  be  only  too  willing  to  get  a  chance  to  make 
an  honest  living  for  themselves  and  their  iamibes.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  to  that  effect,  and  I  also  called  on  Secretary  Sweet* 
and  I  was  almost  given  to  understand  it  would  make  no  differaioe  if 
there  were  10,000  idle. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  principal  reason  for  requesting  to  be  heard  was 
at  I  desired  to  substantiate  what  Capt.  Smith  has  stated  to  the 
•mmittee,  which  I  consider  essential;  it  clears  up  many  matters, 
ore  so  in  fact  than  anything  else  in  reference  to  the  smpping  bill 
liich  has  come  up  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  just  emphasizes  another  difficulty  here;  that  is 
I  I  can  see  in  it. 

Capt.  Wescott.  Most  decidedly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  shows  very 
ainly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  person  to  make  any  money 
it  01  a  vessel  through  the  ownership  of  stock  only;  they  must  make 
indirectly  through  their  manufactures,  the  same  as  in  England. 
Mr.  Hardy.  I  tnink  the  most  important  part  of  your  testimony, 
aptain,  is  the  fact  that  on  the  Pacinc  coast  our  people  are  following 
le  example  of  England  there  and  subscribing  to  tne  stock  with  a 
iew  to  the  indirect  benefit. 

Capt.  Wescott.  No;   the  managing   owners   make  them  believe 
lat  they  will  receive  large  dividends  if  they  will  only  invest  their 
loney  with  them.     Of  course,  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  many  cases 
hey  receive  a  small  dividend. 
Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  they  fooled  them  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  The  managing  owners  are  making  immense 
rofits. 

Mr.  Wescott.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
lent,  realizing  the  danger  in  the  matter  if  permitting  alien  officers  to 
e  employed  on  British  vessels,  expressed  themselves  in  very  emphatic 
erms  during  the  debate  on  an  appropriation  bill,  which  I  respectfully 
Bquest  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  m  order  to  corroborate  tne  state- 
lent  which  I  have  made  in  reference  to  the  number  of  aUen  officers 
1  possession  of  British  certificates.  The  debate  on  that  particular 
iibject  was  pubhshed  verbatim  in  the  Guild  Gazette  February  2,  1914, 
nd  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Peto.  The  qiiestioi\of  alien  officers  on  British  ships  is  one  which  undoubtedly 
quires  regulation  at  once.  The  number  of  alien  officers  may  not  seem  very  great. 
e  have  63  alien  masters  and  mates  on  sailing  ships,  and  62  alien  masters  and  272 
en  officers  on  steamships,  but  I  say  that  under  present  conditions  there  ought  to  be 
ne.  Whatever  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  crew,  it  would  be  perfectly 
iple  to  make  it  an  absolute  condition  of  fiyii^g  the  British  flag  that  the  ship  should 

aderjuately  officered,  and  officered  by  British  subjects.  The  Admiralty  have 
ently,  and  I  think  very  properly,  taken  steps  to  use  our  merchant  fleet  as  the  eyes 
the  navy.  They  have  issued  a  form  to  steamship  owners  asking  them  to  com- 
nicate  with  their  captains  and  to  arrange  that  in  time  of  war  information  should  be 
en  as  to  the  character  of  every  vessel  which  is  sighted.  That  may  be  of  enormous 
Dortance,  but,  considering  that  when  the  pilotage  bill  was  before  the  house,  it  was 

iie<e3sary  to  give  special  powers  to  the  Admiralty  to  preclude  alien  officers  who 
d  the  pilot  certificates  from  certain  pilotage  districts,  surely  it  is  equally  necessary 
t  the  board  of  trade  should  collaborate  with  the  Admiralty  in  this  matter  of  alien 
sters.  Pilotage  into  port  is  not  the  only  thing  of  importance  ia  the  time  of  a  naval 
It  is  'learly  of  importance  that  the  navy  should  have  immediate  information 
oreign  vessels  sighted  m  certain  waters.  Such  informatioQ  at  once  communicated 
the  right  people  might  be  the  means  of  saving  us  from  naval  disaster,  or  at  any  rate 
>utting  us  in  a  very  much  better  position  than  if  we  had  not  the  information.     It  is 

safe  or  wise  or  in  accordance  with  the  course  taken  by  the  Government  under  the 
)tage  bill  that  we  should  any  longer  allow  the  flying  of  the  British  flag  by  vessels 
h  alien  masters  and  officers. 

have  given  particulars  to  the  right  honorable  gentlemen  especially  of  vessels 
ling  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  one  case  there  was  not  a  single  person  of  English 
ionality  on  board.  The  ownership  was  more  than  suspect,  and  the  officering  and 
nning  of  the  vessel  left  no  possible  doubt  in  anyone's  mind.  It  was  to  all  intents 
1  purposes  a  foreign  vessel,  but  it  was  kept  on  the  British  register  probably  for  the 
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purpose  of  carrving  on  a  trade  which  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  possible  enemy  power 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  on.  There  is  the  case  of  a  mail  line  of  steamers  carrLdog 
British  mails  and  enormous  numbers  of  passengers.  There  are  19  vessels  of  that'line 
and  there  arc  only  10  ofhcers  of  British  nationality  altogether.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  pay  and  nothing  else.  They  will  not  pay  the  standard  rate  for  Britisn  officers,  and 
they  therefore  have  men  whose  names  show  the  nationality  to  which  they  belong. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  called  the  attention  of  the  president  of  the  bcMird  of  trade  to 
the  case  of  the  steamship  Calvados,  which  went  ashore  in  March  last,  and  in  which 
there  was  great  loss  of  life.  The  life-saving  apparatus  was  absolutely  inadequate,  and 
the  court  made  the  strongest  statement  to  the  board  of  trade.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  line  or  two  of  the  finding  of  the  court: 

*'Tho  court  desired  specially  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  board  of  trade  to  the  want 
of  certificated  officers  on  board  a  ship  flying  the  British  flag,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
court  was  unable  to  deal  with  masters  or  mates  of  foreign  nationality,  owing  to  ex- 
territorial jurisdiction  in  this  countr>'.  They  also  desired  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  board  of  trade  to  the  insuflicicncy  of  the  means  of  saving  life  existing  on  boaid." 

That  is  the  case  of  the  steamship  Cahathsi,  the  inquiry  into  which  was  held  on  10th 
and  11th  March  last.  A  number  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  frozen  to  death,  and 
a  great  many  others  were  drowned. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  There  is  another  point  which  my  honorable  friend  brought 
up,  and  that  is  the  employment  of  alien  siiipmastors  in  our  merchant  service.    The 
president  of  the  board  ot  tra^le  may  have  some  ground  for  complaint.    He  may  say  that 
when  this  bill  was  on  upstairs  this  question  ought  to  have  been  adequately  dealt  with. 
I  think  all  of  us  who  wore  on  that  committee  are  somewhat  to  blame  for  not  pushinc  thia 
question  as  thev  pushed  the  question  of  the  alien  pilots.    I  must  take  my  share  of  that 
responsibility,  but  there  are  difliculties  in  the  case.     It  would  be  a  very  dangerous  and 
difficult  thing  for  the  Government,  if  it  had  the  power,  to  say  that  no  alien  d^misttf 
should  be  employed  on  British  sliips  or  on  ships  which  fly  tne  British  flag.     It  would 
raise  very  senous  international  nuestions.    For  instance,  we  have  got  steamship  linei 
between  the  United  SStates  and  tnis  country'  which  fly  the  British  &%  behind  woich  is 
British  money,  but  behind  which  also  is  American  money,  and  they  are  practically 
American  liners.     In  the  same  way  with  the  cross-channel  tiafiic.     It  would  be  an 
exceedingly  difTicult  thing  for  the  Government  to  insist  that  there  should  be  no  alien 
shipmasters  upon  lines  of  that  sort.    My  honorable  friend  mentioned  a  line  running 
from  Sm>Tna  and  the  Asia  Minor  ports  to  Alexandria  and  also  Constantinople.    There, 
a^ain,  it  is  a  very  serious  question.     I  have  thought  much  of  it,  and  I  always  find  great 
difficulty.    It  would  be  a  very  hard  thing  for  this  Government  to  prevent  the  E^;ptian 
Government,  who.  naturally,  want  to  do  as  well  as  they  can  by  their  E^^yptian  atiien^ 
from  becoming  ofliccrs  on  ships  that  fly  the  British  flag.     It  is  a  situation  that  I  don<vt 
see  the  way  out  of  at  a  moment's  notice,  nor  do  I  see  a  way  out  of  the  situation  which 
would  be  created  were  we  to  say  that  none  but  British  officers  should  be  employed  on 
those  lines  of  steamers  running  between  the  United  States  and  this  country,  but  my 
honorable  friend  has  shown  the  way  out. 

lie  has  said  that  under  the  pilotage  act  the  question  of  alien  pilots  was  rai^i 
and  tho  president  of  the  board  of  trade  had  great  difficulty,  which,  however,  he  sur- 
mounted, because  it  was  an  international  question  as  this  is  an  international  question, 
of  great  gravity.  He  was  able  to  secure  that  the  Admiralty  should  be  the  finad  arbiter 
in  regard  to  the  emplovmont  of  alien  pilots.  That.  I  think,  was  a  very  wise  arrange- 
ment securing  the  national  interests,  but  also  preventing  international  diflicuItiW. 
This,  undoubte<lly,  is  a  grievance.  I  think  there  is  as  much  dan^r  in  ha\'ing  aliea 
shipmasters  working  our  waters  as  alien  pilots,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  the  president 
of  the.  board  of  trade  ought  to  possess  himself  of  the  same  po\ver.-*  as  he  secured  under 
the  pilotage  act  lately  jtassed  in  this  house.  I  am  saying  this  with  no  little  sen^^eof 
the  gravity  of  the  .situation,  because  I  understand  how  great  are  the  difficulties  oi 
the  department  over  whirh  the  ri<j:ht  honorable  gentleman  rules,  but  I  am  a1>M)lutely 
certain  that  when  there  is  a  (}uestion  so  grave  to  our  national  interests  as  this  is  every 
attempt  should  he  made  bv  the  Government  to  alter  the  conditions  in  some  wa^*— 
if  not  by  legislation  by  sucli  agreement  as  the  j»re.-i  lent  of  the  board  of  trade  mubt 
be  able  to  make.  I  beg  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  to  consider  very  carefulW 
the  situation  which  he  says  exists,  and  to  deal  with  it  not  with  the  idea  of  getting  riS 
of  a  j)arliamentary  difliciilty,  but  of  doing  a  real  national  duty. 

Mr.  SniRLKY  Benx.  There  are  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  alien  captaiiu 
to  whirh  I  wish  to  refer.  I  may  be  told  that  the  president  of  the  board  of  tnae  hii 
strong  views  on  the  subject  andairrees  with  me,  but  that  he  has  not  got  the  power  to 
deal  with  it.  I  should .  however,  like  to  suggest  one  or  two  methods  by  which  ne  co'ild 
take  action.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  our  commerce  than  ha\'ine  foreign 
captains  on  British  vessels.    There  Ls  no  telling  in  case  of  war  what  wron^ul  com- 
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AiBy  aie  tlloiwed,  irliere  tbey  haYe  pilotage  certificates,  to  biing  their  ▼esnle  Into 
tim  porta.  alt]ioiig}ifortiiiiatdy,imaer  the  new  pilotage  act,  th^ 
Dg  their  ahipe  into  the  Thamee,  the  Harwich,  m  Humber,  or  the  GrUndby  pQot  di^ 
18.  But  if  the  board  of  trade  would  take  couneel  with  the  admiialty  ana  anai» 
kt  no  foreigner  ahonld  in  any  circometancee,  whether  he  had  a  certificate  as  a  Bnt* 
mastOT  or  a  pilotaj^  certificate,  be  allowed  to  navigate  any  ehip  into  a  Britidi 
bar,  I  bdleve  that  it  would  be  an  eztrwnely  good  thing,  not  only  lor  this  ooimtryy 
t  for  our  pliotage  and  oar  ccmmerce.  More  daiu;eroaB  even  than  this  is  the  per- 
Hum  given  to  employ  captains  with  alien  oerdncates  on  Brltidi  ahipe  which  do 
i  come  to  onr  home  porta.  British  law  la  auppoeed  to  be  aapreme  on  every  British 
p,  but  the  man  who  executes  it  ia  frequentiy  not  a  Brittalier.  I  had  a  case  a  good 
ay  years  jago,  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  a  British  ateamer  came  in  and  tibe  capteia 
ned  on  a  new  crew.  I  aued  him  for  hia  certificate.  He  said,  *'I  have  not  got  to 
m  you  my  certificate;  I  am  not  an  Engiiahman,  I  am  a  foreigner."  I  said,  '*I 
ve  got  your  paper  and  your  sliip  will  not  leave  this  port  ontil  I  either  see  your  cep- 
icate  or  get  inatructiona  from  a  higher  authority  than  I  am."    He  aald,  "Tiua  mat- 

*  was  tried  out  in  New  Orleans  and  the  consul  there  waa  told  that  it  is  not  neoeaaary 

•  him  to  aee  my  certificate.  He  could  not  indorae  it  and  he  could  not  cancel  it." 
tr  a  day  I  held  the  ship,  when  I  got  inatructiona  to  let  the  caf>tain  go  without  my 
Mng  the  certificate.  Tlie  crew  hid  heea  ogned  on  at  ti^e  Britiah  conaulate,  and 
e  captain  was  not  subject  to  British  law. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  that  he  ahould  iaaue 
reeulation  that  no  consular  officer  should  ever  give  up  the  papers  of  a  British  steamer 
itil  he  had  seen  the  certificate  of  the  captain  and  satisfied  himself  .that  the  captain 
u  a  fit  and  proper  psrson  to  command  a  British  vessel.  I  would  go  further  and  say 
at  we  ought  not  to  allow  any  faKogaer  ever  to  raise  a  British  flag  on  a  British  vessel, 
id  that  every  captain  of  a  British  vessel  should  have  to  enter  on  the  ship  a  laiger 
umber  of  British  sailors  than  of  foreigners.  There  is  one  other  point  in  connection 
ith  the  steamer  Calvados  to  which  my  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Devizes, 
ferred  a  short  time  ago.  That  vessel,  which  was  lost^  sailed  from  Constantinople 
ith  a  Greek  who  had  a  Turkish  certificate,  with  a  chief  officer  who  was  a  purser, 
id  a  lx)atswain  who  was  a  second  officer.  Tliey  had  a  crew  of  14  hands  and  12^ 
issengers  on  board,  with  boat  accommodation  for  only  40.  The  board  of  trade  had 
\  inouiry,  which  was  held  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  March,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
"efudent  if  he  intends  to  take  any  steps  against  the  British  owner  of  that  vessel  for 
iving  failed  to  provide  the  necessary  ooats.  It  seems  to  me  that  somethinf^  should 
f  done  in  the  matter.  I  hope  that  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  ^l  pve  very 
3at  consideration  to  this  question  of  foreign  captains  commanding  our  British  ves- 
s  and  coming  into  our  British  ports,  and  that  ne  will,  if  he  finds  it  poBsil)le,  take 
tatever  steps  he  can  to  prevent  these  British  steamers  officered  by  foreigners  from 
ng  the  British  consular  offices. 

iff.  Butcher.  I  wish  to  emphasize  some  of  the  points  in  relation  to  the  mercantile 
rine  which  have  l)een  raised  by  my  honorable  friend  beside  me.  The  first  is  the 
»stion  of  alien  masters  and  officers  in  command  of  British  ships.  It  really  does  seem 
ibuse  in  itself  that  British  8hip|s,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  British  law  and  registra- 
1  at  a  British  port,  should  be  in  the  position  that  the  master  and  every  officer  on 
rd  may  be  an  alien;  ,that  is,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  possible.* 
the  case  just  referred  to,  that  of  the  Calvados ^  sne  was  officered  by  aliens,  and  met 
h  this  disaster.  Apparently  questions  were  asked,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
3rding  to  the  present  law,  so  I  am  told.  Not  only  is  it  an  abuse  in  itself  that  it 
Lild  be  so,  but  it  is  a  danger,  especially  in  war  time.  We  know  that  in  war  time 
fidential  information  has  to  be  given  to  the  masters  of  British  ships,  and  it  hardly 
ds  2Lny  comment  to  show  what  the  position  would  be  if  the  masters  who  get  that 
fidential  information  were  foreigners  who  could  give  it  to  our  enemies.  I  do  hope 
t  is  a  matter  which  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  will  take  into  consideration 

deal  with.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  manning  of  British  ships  by  for- 
lers.  Cases  have  been  referred  to  in  this  house,  in  which  British  ships  have  been 
med  entirely  by  foreigners,  not  a  single  man  of  British  extraction  being  on  board 

of  them.  Surely  that  can  not  be  right.  The  president  of  the  board  of  trade  was 
3d  a  question  about  it  in  the  house  not  very  lon^  ago,  and  he  eave  an  answer  from 
ch  I  gather  that  he  is  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  view  that  some  restriction 
uld  be  placed  on  the  manning  of  British  ships  entirely  by  foreigners.  My  bou- 
gie friend,  the  member  for  Devizes  [Mr.  Peto],  referred  to  the  case  of  a  ship  which 
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went  out  inanned  entirely'  by  foreigners,  and  he  asked  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trad'*  tho  following  question: 

"  Will  the  honorable  gentleman  take  some  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  this  national  scandal 
of  ships  being  allowed  to  fly  the  British  flao;  officered  and  manned  entirely  by  aliens?*' 

The  president  of  the  board  of  trade  replied: 

''This  raises  a  very  large  legal  question.  I  am  somewhat  in  sympathy  with  the 
honorable  member's  views,  but  do  not  think  it  can  be  raised  alone'in  reference  to  the 
question." 

I  hope  the  right  honorable  gentleman  will  give  some  practical  proof  of  hta  sympathy 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Shirley  Bexn*.  Wliat  other  nations  admit  British  captains? 

Mr.  Buxton.  I  can  not  say  otThand.  1  will  look  it  up.  At  all  events,  the  tiarures 
I  want  to  give  arc  really  an  answer  to  all  these  complaints.  Taking  the  whole  of  the 
British  rc^^ister  throughout  the  world  there  are  at  present  7,995  masters,  of  whom 
only  87  are  aliens— a  pcrcentd«j;e  of  over  just  1  percent.  I  really  think,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  bo  rather  a  large  thing  to  ask  that  we  should  undertake  a 
difficult  international  question  for  such  a  small  percentage  as  that. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday  morning,  March  7,  1916,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  am.) 


Committee  on  Merchant  \L\rixe  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Represextatites, 
^Y(ushingtonJ  I),  C,  Tuesday,  March  7, 1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  ('apt.  Smith,  who  appeared  before  us  last  Satur- 
day, desires  to  make  a  further  statement  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
He  is  a  large  fanner  and  is  afTdiated  with  the  farmers'  organizations. 

STATEHEl^TT  OF  CAPT.  W.  S.  A.  SMITH,  EXPEBT  IN  FABi 
PRACTICE,  TJl^riTED  STATES  DEPABTHEVT  OF  AOBICUI- 
TUBE. 

Capt.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hist  time  I  was  up  here,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  m(»thods  wliidi  are  used  in  England  to  encourage  shipping. 
I  felt  I  had  left  it  unfinished,  and  that  it  mi«;ht  appear  that  tnos*? 
methods  which  they  used  would  Ik^  against  tlus  country  in  any  way 
going  into  sliipping.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  mucli  in  favor  of 
the  shipping  bill,  and  I  just  wanted  to  add  a  few  more  items  that  I 
thouc^ht  might  have  a  little  interest. 

Shipping  is  very  sptv^modie  in  its  profits.  There  are  periods  of 
y(»ars  which  elapse  when  the  stockholders  receive  little  or  no  profits 
and  the  shipbuilding  yards  have  hard  work  to  keep  their  planU 
running.  Then  follows  a  pcTiod  of  years  in  which  shipbuilding  pays 
well,  and  it  is  during  this  period  that  new  companies  are  formed  and 
new  stockholders  are  taken  in. 

In  periods  of  depression  many  of  the  large  shipbuilding  firms  in 
EngUnd,  in  order  to  keop  tlu'ir  plants  running,  will  often  start  from 
four  to  six  slvips  and  build  the  hulls,  waiting  for  a  customer  to  buy 
before  finisliing,  so  that  the  vessel  when  finished  may  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  customer  and  can  bo  finished  in  a  hurry.  In  the 
case  of  tramp  steamers,  there  is  little  variance  in  the  hull. 

When  ship  sul)sidy  was  started  in  France  it  came  at  a  time  when 
freights  were  fairly  low,  and  the  French  nation  did  not  respond  very 
readily.    The  orders  for  ships  from   the  British  shipbuilaeis  being 
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SO  slack,  the  consequence  was  that  he  went  to  France  to  a  shipowner 
ad  said:  *'We  have  from  four  to  six  ships  on  the  stocks  partly 
Qished  which  we  will  sell  you  at  cost,  and  we  will  take  25  per  cent 
I  the  stock  in  pajment,  because  the  ship  subsidy  which  your  country 
ays  will  enable  you  to  make  a  profit  over  any  jBritish  tramp,  and  it 
ill  also  allow  us  to  clear  our  shipbuilding  yards  and  keep  our  plants 
3ing  until  times  improve."  On  this  basis  a  large  percentage  of 
rench  tramp  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  were  built  on  the  Cl^^de 
)r  French  owners.  And  so  you  find  vessels  owned  to-day  by  British 
aipbuilders  and  French  investors. 
This  peculiar  interlocking  that  England  has  applies  not  only  in 
Inglanci  but  to  the  other  countries  in  which  they  do  business.  As, 
[)r  instance,  a  shipowner  when  his  steamer  is  chartered  will  see  to  it 
hat  when  they  have  a  ship  coming  back  it  will  be  consigned  to  a 
irm  in  England,  so  that  they  receive  a  fee  for  collecting  the  freight 
md  everything  else  and  it  brings  in  business.  And  I  was  afraid  the 
last  day  i  was  up  here  I  might  have  left  the  impression  that  so  strong 
was  that  hold  in  England  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  country  to 
get  m.  But  this  thing  works  both  ways,  because  if  we  start  shipping 
in  this  country,  any  shipowner  will  naturally  see  that  his  shipping 
and  his  business  is  done  with  people  in  foreign  countries  who  will  give 
him  business  in  return.  So  tnat  this  is  not  a  thing  to  be  afraid  of  in 
any  way.  This  interlocking  that  they  have  in  England  is  something 
that  would  come  to  us  when  we  once  started  shipping  here. 

In  aJl  the  talk  about  the  cost  of  labor  and  operating  American- 
owned  ships,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  has  happened  in  the  last 
40  years.  My  first  voyage  in  command  I  had  command  of  a  ship 
of  1,150  tons,  which  carried  1,500  tons  dead-weight  with  a  crew  of 
32  men.  To-day,  with  a  crew  of  32  men,  it  is  possible  to  carry  5,000 
tons  iastcad  of  1,500  tons.  And  with  the  change  that  is  now  going 
on,  changing  from  steam  to  oil,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  great- 
est ( xpc  use  of  a  steamer  is  in  the  engine  room,  the  lal^or  question  will 
decrease  every  year,  as  the  carrying  capacity  of  these  vessels  in- 
erca<(»s  and  as  the  cost  of  the  engine  room  decreases.  So  that  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  should  look  at  labor  as  it  is  now,  but  as  to  what  it 
will  be  when  we  utilize  these  newer  ships. 

Speaking  of  the  impression  that  is  among  the  farmers  in  the  West 
n  regard  to  the  shippmg  bill,  there  is  one  point  I  am  afraid  on  which 
here  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misappreliension,  and  that  is  this: 
Chey  liave  the  impression  out  there  that  you  are  now  trying  to  put 
n  a  bill  that  will  provide  for  ships  enough  to  carry  all  of  the  American 
•roducts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bill  only  calls  for  $50,000,000, 
.Inch,  at  most,  will  only  build  150  to  200  snips,  which  will  simply 
[>lieve  the  congestion.  Because  with  the  number  of  vessels  that 
ave  been  lost  in  tliis  war,  and  the  number  of  vessels  that  will  be  lost 
1  tliis  war,  200  ships  is  merely  relief.  But  the  impression  has  gained 
round  all  over  the  West  that  you  are  going  to  attempt  to  carry  all 
jnerican  products  in  American  bottoms.  The  200  snips  that  this 
ill  would  build  at  the  very  most,  as  I  say,  would  be  a  very  small 
bing.  I  quite  realize  that  when  this  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  great 
tteinpt  to  build  up  the  foreign  shipping  again.  But  there  is  a  great 
uestion  whether  tnere  will  be  much  loose  capital  floating  around^to 
ivest  in  shipping  over  there  after  the  war  as  there  was  before  the  war. 
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One  more  point,  gentlemen,  as  to  how  the  farmer  feels  on  this 
shippin^biU.     Ten  or  12  years  ago,  when  com  be^n  to  go  up  in  tK« 
Middle  West  and  live  stock  went  up  in  the  Midme  West,  and  lanAs 
naturally  foDowod,  we  had  good  prices.     But  just  when  it  got  to  itj^^ 
height  the  consumer  came  in  and  said,  **The  cost  of  living  is  too  hish. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  tariff  was  taken  off  of  beef  and  oe 
began  commg  in  from  South  America,  and  the  tariff  was  taken  o 
of  grain  and  ^ain  came  in  from  South  America  and  Canada.     It  w 
figured  on  this  basis  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  said  that  we  coul  -* 
not  afford  to  protect  the  corn-bolt  States  at  the  cost  of  the  Nationr: 
The  consequence  was  that  if  the  war  had  not  broken  out  there  woul^ 
have  boon  a  very  largo  business  in  foreign  beef  and  a  vcrv  large  bus^ 
ness  in  foreign  grain,  wliich  would  have  seriously  affected  the  famietrr 
Now  the  fanner  had  to  take  his  medicine. 

I  quite  realize  in  this  shipping  bill  that  the  shipping  men  all  up  anc= 
down  the  coast  naturally  are  opposed  to  any  change  m  the  shipping 
law  which  will  interfere  with  tncir  business.  I  do  not  blame  the 
for  that  one  bit:  but  the  farmers  ui  the  West  feel  if  it  is  to  be  look 
at  from  the  national  point  of  view,  so  far  as  their  protection  goe; 
the  shipping  industry  should  also  be  looked  at  from  the  nations 
pomt  01  view. 

The  other  day  when  I  was  up  here,  I  was  asked  the  question  if  I  wa^  := 
opposed  to  Govcrjiment  o^^niership,  ard  I  qualified  my  answer  bj^ 
statnig,  if  I  recollect  right,  that  this  bill  did  not  call  for  Govemmeifc  t 
ownership;  but  I  also  stated  at  that  time  that  I  would  not  care  t  o 
own  the  stock  in  a  ship.  I  would  like  to  explain  one  word  nior«7^. 
I  had  been  talking  all  through  my  statement  simply  from  a  storlf 
proposition.     I  am  not  opposed  to  Government  ships;   I  am  not  op>- 

fosed  to  anything  that  will  give  us  a  start  in  the  merchant  mariiie- 
was  simply  speaking  there,  lookuig  at  it  from  a  stock  proposition 
alone.     It  is  quite  possible  and  very  probable  after  these  high  ratP^ 
of  freight  are  over,  that  these  vessels  may  not  pay  any  large  dividends: 
but  we  can  well  afford  to  have  these  vessels,  even  if  they  are  run  at  a 
small  loss  for  the  benefit  that  they  would  do  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  hke  to  ask  you  a  question  1 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  do  you  figure  200  ships  could  be  built  vith 
$50,000,000  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  do  not  protend  to  make  that  as  an  absolute  state- 
ment.    I  meant  that  was  the  very  most  that  could  be  built. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know,  but  how  could  you  build  at  the  very  most 
200  ships  with  850,000,000  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Would  not  that  be  $250,000  a  ship  1 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes. 

Capt.  Smith.  Is  that  unreasonable  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  asked  you.  You  are  a  marine  man;  I  am  not  a 
marine  man.  I  want  to  get  that  information.  You  claim  to  be 
acquainted  with  marine  matters  and  have  sailed  on  the  sea,  and  I 
want  to  know  how  you  figure  out  200  vessels  suitable  to  go  across  the 
ocean  could  be  built  for  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  LoiTD.  The  naval  coUiers  cost  something  over  S1,000,000 
apiece. 

Capt.  Smith.  That,  Mr.  Congressman — ^I  simply  made  the  brow 
statement — strengthens  the  point  I  tried  to  briJig  out.    If  you  can 
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only  build  50,  it  is  still  further  in  favor  of  the  bill,  because  it  will 
relieve  the  congestion  and  will  not  be  a  menace. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  have  stated  this  bill  is  not  a  Government- 
ownership  bill.     What  do  you  call  it? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  have  stated  this  bill  is  not  a  Government- 
ownership  bill.     What  kind  of  a  bill  do  you  call  it? 

Capt.  Smith.  It  does  not  provide  absolutely  for  Government  own- 
ership.    It  leaves  it  open  so  that  these  ships  can  be  sold. 

The  Chairman.  And  chartered.  In  fact,  that  is  the  primary 
purpose,  is  it  not,  under  the  bill  1 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  the  Government  furnishes  the  capital,  provided 
i>he  other  people  do  not. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  According  to  your  statement,  when  you  testified  a 
cw  days  ago,  there  was  not  much  possibility  of  private  individuals 
j-oing  into  the  venture  in  this  country.  Consec[uently,  the  Govem- 
nent  would  have  to  furnish  the  capital,  would  it  not? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  if  vou  are  going  to  build  200  ships  the  $50,000,- 
>O0  would  not  touch  it? 

The  Chairman.  $50,000,000  prior  to  the  war  would  have  built 
JOO  ca^o  ships  of  5,000  tons^  cross  burden. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  you  are  talking  about  sailing  vessels,  that  is  all 
ight. 

The  Chairman.  No,  not  sailing  vessels;  steamers.  They  could  be 
^uilt  for  an  average  of  S35  a  gross  ton,  and,  in  some  instances,  less. 

Capt.  Smith.  That*  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  we  have  to  face  the  situation  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  To-day  we  could  not  touch  it.  We  all  agree  to 
tKat.  I  was  talking  of  the  situation  before  the  war.  It  would  be 
Unwise  to  buUd  ships  at  the  present  time. 

Capt.  Smith.  As  I  understand,  it  does  not  stipulate  in  the  bill  that 
this  $50,000,000  has  all  got  to  be  spent  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  build  ships  at 
the  present  prices,  I  admit. 

Capt.  Smith.  Exactly.  I  understand  that.  It  was  simply  to  get  a 
start. 

Mr.  Loud.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  here,  that  the  small  colliers 
^hich  the  Navy  bought  about  three  years  before  the  war,  carrying 
5,200  tons  of  coal,  cost  a  little  over  $600,000  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  they  paid  good  round  prices  for  them. 

Mr.  Loud.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  competition  in  the  bidding  for 
hose  boats. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  thinK  before  the  war  a  5,000-ton  boat  could  be 
)OUght  for  $250,000.     At  the  present  time  it  is  worth  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  you  can  not  figure  on  the  conditions  that 
ixist  to-day;  they  are  abnormal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  the  Government  could  sell  its  Panama 
hips,  or  some  of  the  ships  they  bought  for  the  Spanish  War,  for  more 
han  they  gave  for  them. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know  our  colleague,  Mr.  Loud,  has  given  consid- 
erable study  to  this  question,  and  I  agree  with  him  that  this  would 
be  a  good  tune  to  clean  up  those  old  ships. 

Mr.  Loud.  Would  not  tnis  be  a  ^od  place  to  inject  into  the  record 
the  statement  I  showed  you  the  other  day  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so,  as  soon  as  Capt.  Smith  concludes. 

Capt.  Smiih.  That  is  practically  all  I  had  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  would  hke  to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  the  Harter 
Act,  as  to  the  limitation  of  liabiUty  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  capable  of  answering  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  understood  vou  were  an  expert  on  shipping. 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir.    I  d.o  not  pretend  to  be.    ^ 

Mr.  Loud.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  insert  at  this  point  this  statement 
I  showed  you  a  few  days  ago,  which  I  think  will  oe  of  interest  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  nature  of  it? 

Mr.  Loud.  It  is  a  criticism  of  the  holding  in  the  Navy  oiganization 
of  the  old  colliers  that  are  antiq^uated,  and  su^esting  that  they 
should  be  sold  now  while  large  prices  can  be  realized  for  them,  and 
that  money  invested  in  new  and  modem  ships  for  the  Navy.  I  show 
here  that  out  of  53  auxiUary  ships,  30  of  them  are  old  and  antiquated 
craft,  averaging  25  years  of  age.  And  as  a  business  proposition, 
those  ships  snould  be  sold  while  we  can  get  enormous  prices  lor  them 
and  replaced  with  modem,  large-capacity  ships  that  are  better  fitted 
for  the  service  of  the  Navy. 

(The  statement  offered  by  Mr.  Loud  is  as  follows:) 

NAVAL  AUXILIARIES. 

By  looking  over  the  liet  of  t*hi])8  in  actual  service  of  the  Navy,  we  find  that  there 
are  53  auxiliar>'  ships,  of  which  25  are  given  as  colliers  and  28  as  tenders,  supplv  phi{«. 
special  types,  and  hospital  ships.  While  14  of  the  colliers  and  9  of  the  other  iAi|«  are 
of  modern  coiistrucrtion,  we  find  that  there  are  30  of  thpt»e  auxiliaries  18  years  and  ovor. 
moHt  of  thoni  purchased  during  the  Spanish -American  War,  and  which  are  of  jsniall 
tonnage,  expensive  to  operate,  and  ill  fitted  for  the  ser\ice  for  which  they  an*  u.^''^ 

It  would  seem  to  any  business  man  or  any  person  of  reasonable  judgment  that  d"^. 
while  vessels  are  selling  for  three  or  four  times  their  normal  value,  would  be  a  gi»Mon 
opportunity  to  sell  these  old  ships  which  are  nearly  ready  for  the  scrap  pile  and  replace 
tnoni  with  new,  up-ti)-date  construction.  As  a  cJrmcrete  example  of  what  ihi?  ni|*ai»s 
we  find  that  the  collier  Justin,  which  was  purchased  during  the  Spanish -Ainerit]*" 
War.  was  built  in  1891  and  is  now  25  years  old.  This  ship  was  recently  sold ;  the  pri^ 
paid  18  years  ago  for  this  ship  was  1145.000  and  when  discarded  it  was  \'aluM  *} 
175,000.  It  was  recently  sold  under  sealed  bid  and  the  Government  receive*!  furthi* 
old  craft  $301,070. 

One  would  presume  that  every  naval  offi<'er  who  has  had  aifvlhing  to  do  with  the* 
auxiliary  shi|>s  is  well  aware  tfiat  these  obsolete  ships  shoult)  be  gotten  rid  "f.  ^u* 
naval  otficers  are  not -business  men,  and  no  one  thinks  it  is  his  particular  busino*t<> 
sugpotft  or  urge  the  matter,  whereas  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  intere:*t  of  the  \avyt'» 
ro])lace  thtve  old  colliers  with  the  accej)te<l  type  of  modern  naval  collier  which  hive 
19.3(iO  tons  displacement,  and  carries  12,500  tons  of  coal,  with  14-knot  s|>ee«l. 

Of  the  15  Army  transports,  only  one  of  which  is  of  modem  (r«)nstruction.  the  j»lh^'f 
14  ranging  from  22  to  42  years,  the  average  ap*  over  29  vears.  The  life  of  the  onlinarj' 
steel  ship  is  generally  considered  as  20  years,  so  it  ^^ill  be  rt^adilv  undeTvt«>od  that  1^ 
<»ut  of  15  transports  are  ready  for  the  scrai>  pile  and  should  be  solA  at  once  while  th»'n' 
is  a  golden  op|M)rtunity  to  do  so,  and  tmis  n^alize  three  or  four  times  their  norma' 
value,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  commercial  tonnage. 

(These  are  18  to  41  years  old.    Average  age  of  these  30  old  shipe  ia  25.7  yeaff.) 
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,  CuBRT.  I  would  also  like  to  insert  this  clipping,  which  1  huve 

L  from  the  newspapur. 

ic  clipping  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


TRAIIB  FROPOBAIS   OE 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  February  28,  1916. 

GlaapDW  rhsunber  of  Commerce  at  ita  laat  meeting  unanimously  passed  the 
ngresolutioaB: 

That  the  Government  be  urged  to  lake  immediate  steps  tor  the  eBtablishmeol 
aporlmcnt  of  commerce  and  InduaCry  and  the  appointment  of  a  mioipter  of 
■rcc  wiih  cabinet  rank,  in  order  that  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 

Ibe  British  Empire  may  be  in  future  effsciively  promoted  and  safqnittrdod. 

That  the  Government  take  immediate  abepa  to  consult  the  governments  of 
minions  overesaa  and  aecertain  (n)  tbeir  views  in  rejpml  to  the  various  Itada 
ms  arising  as  the  result  of  the  war  and  {6)  the  regulation  of  trade  relations  with 

countries,  and  the  control  of  businesses  Jn  the  colonies  managed  or  owned 
ijects  of  enemy  countries,  it  being  important  that  their  views  be  first  obtained 
any  definite  steps  are  taken  by  this  country. 

That  the  Government  be  urged  to  intiuire  into  the  desirability  of  aulisidizing 
^rwise  protecting  for  a  jicriod  those  industries  in  this  country  which  since  the 
ing  of  the  war  have  been  producing  commodities  tormeily  obtained  from  enemy 

That  the  question  of  preferential  reciprocal  trading  relations  between  all  parts 
British  Empire,  reciprocal  trading  relations  between  the  British  Empire  and 
countries,  the  favorable  treatment  of  neutral  countries,  and  the  ri^ulation,  by 
or  otherwise,  of  trade  relations  with  en^my  countries,  be  considered  by  the 
iment,  and  steps  takeu  to  render  impossible  return  to  pre-war  conditions." 
other  jwints  taken  up  deal  with  liarbor  facilities  and  shipping  dues;  pilotage 
-atcsi  commercial  establishments  used  as  political  agencies;  stricter  naturali- 

iawB;  reorganization  of  the  conmlar  service;  and  revision  and  improvement 
present  bauking  system. 

icreupon,  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  ra.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
)tT0W,  Wednesday,  March  8,  1916,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  in.) 
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Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
iiiider  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  W.  E.  Humphrey,  of  Washington,  is  present 
this  morning  and  desires  to  be  heard  on  this  bill.  Of  course  the  older 
members  of  the  committee  will  remember  that  Mr.  Humphrey  was  a 
member  of  this  committee  for  a  number  of  years,  imtil  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  as  I  recollect. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HUMPHEE7,  A  EEPEESEITT. 
ATIVE  IN  CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
first  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  coming  here  and  talk- 
ing in  this  room  where  I  have  spent  so  many  days  in  times  gone  by. 
I  am  appearing  here  this  mornmg  rather  as  a  matter  of  duty  than 
^th  a  nope  that  I  may  accomplish  anything  so  far  as  the  defeat  of 
Jhis  bill  is  concerned.  In  saying  that,  I  say  it  with  all  kindness,  f  or 
^  have  sat  face  to  face  with  a  good  many  of  the  gentlemen  around 
^his  board,  and  we  have  differeaa  great  many  times,  too,  but  I  have 
^ever  lost  any  respect  for  any  man  on  this  committee  and  I  trust 
^hat  he  has  not  for  me,  because  I  did  not  a^ree  with  him. 

I  come  here  because  of  the  importance  this  bill  means  to  mv  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  I  think  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  bnefly 
to  recount  some  of  the  things  that  have  taken  place  so  far  as  mer- 
chant marine  legislation  is  concerned  since  I  became  a  member  of 
-his  committee,  almost  14  years  ago. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  the  Payne-Hanna  bUl  was  then 
>eing  considered.  That  was  practically  an  extension  of  the  old 
Let  of  March  3,  1891.  That  oill  substantially  passed  the  House 
>nce  and  was  filibustered  to  death  in  the  Senate.  At  one  time  it 
>assed  the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent,  without  a  vote  being  cast 
gainst  it  or  roll  call  demanded.  But  it  never  went  upon  the  statute 
>ooks.  And  during  all  the  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
(oth  parties  are  to  blame  with  regard  to  merchant-marine  legislation, 
he  Kepublican  Party  never  passed  anything  that  was  of  any  benefit 
o  our  American  merchant  marine,  and  since  the  Democratic  Party 
^us  been  in  power  they  have  not  only  not  passed  anything  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchant  marine^  but  they  have  passed  two  or  three 
•cts  which  are  very  hostile  to  it.    They  have  succeeded  in  driving 
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most  of  tho  ships  that  still  romained  in  the  deep  sea  trade  from  under 
the  flag. 

The  next  thing  after  the  act  of  1891,  as  I  recall,  was  the  free-ship 
proposition.  For  many  years  as  I  sat  at  this  table,  every  time  that  a 
proposition  was  suggested  or  mentioned  to  assist  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  we  were  met  with  the  question  of  free  ships.  And  I 
remombor  that  I  caused  a  groat  deal  oi  astonishment  among  some  of 
my  friends  on  this  committee — my  friend  Mr.  Greene  for  one — ^when 
one  (lay  I  announced  I  was  going  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  had  a  free- 
ship  clause  in  it.  He  was  apparently  much  disturbed  and  ho  wanted 
to  Know  why.  He  thought  I  had  changed  my  position.  I  said, 
**  I  am  in  favor  of  a  free-ship  clause  being  put  in,  oecause  it  will  do  no 
good,  and  I  want  a  frco-ship  bill  to  be  enacted  and  to  let  it  go  upon  the 
statute  books  to  demonstrate  it  has  no  value  and  perhaps  we  can 
get  rid  of  it."  It  went  upon  the  statute  books  and  has  been  there 
ever  since,  and  so  far  as  I  know  not  a  single  ship  has  ever  taken 
advantage  of  it. 

Them  next  came   the  matter  of  discriminating  duties.     I  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  discriminating  duties  upward,  but  I  have 
been  opposed  to  discriminating  duties  oownward,  because  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  many  times,  that  with  a  discriminating  duty  down- 
ward would  amount  to  nothing — between  here  and  South  America  it 
would  not  amount  to  enough  to  run  a  line  of  canoes.     But  it  had  io 
be  tried.     We  tried  that,  and  it  went  upon  the  statute  books,  and  the 
only  thing  we  have  accumulated  under  that  is  a  lawsuit  in  which  the 
Government  may  have  to  pay  something  between  ten  and  twenty 
million  dollars. 

Well,  we  had  to  have  something  more,  and  the  next  was  free  regis- 
ter, and  we  placed  upon  the  statute  books  a  law  permitting  any  old 
tub  which  floated  anywhere  on  the  sea  to  come  under  the  American 
flag,  and  we  waived  the  inspection  laws  for  two  years  and  allowed 
them  to  put  foreign  officers  upon  ships  for  seven  years.  We  got  some 
ships  under  that.  The  war  was  coming  on;  they  did  not  love  the 
American  flag,  but  they  feared  the  submarine,  and  a  ^reat  many  of 
them  came  under  our  flag.  And  what  a  merchant  marme  it  is.  And 
how  it  thrills  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  American  as  he  looks  upon 
ships  built  abroad,  manned  by  JForeign  officers,  foreign  sailors,  the  nag 
upon  it  probably  made  of  foreign  cloth,  and  the  dye  stamped  upon  the 
flag  out  of  German  dyes.  Any  man  who  can  be  proud  of  that  kind  of 
an  American  merchant  marme  is  entitled  to  my  admiration.  Well,  I 
have  no  objection  to  that.  It  has  done  no  harm.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  done  any  good.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  added  a  single  ton 
available  for  jGnerican  commerce.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  ship 
has  changed  its  run  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  foreign  flag.  It 
has  been  of  no  benefit  in  that  respect.  The  great  forei^  corporations 
wanted  to  get  under  the  flag  only  for  its  protection  during  the  war. 
I  am  not  blaming  them  for  that.  And  just  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over, 
they  will  go  back,  just  as  soon  as  they  can,  unless  we  pass  a  law.  as  I 
see  Secretary  Rediield  advocates,  not  permitting  them  to  witharaw. 
I  will  not  discuss  that  proposition. 

Then  the  next  act  we  had  was  the  Panama  Canal  act,  and  thatwas 
the  first  act  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  the  first  act  in 
50  years  that  has  been  written  upon  the  statute  books  that  was  rf 
any  advantage  to  the  American  merchant  marine.    I  had  in  my  {Xi^ 
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session  a  list  of  some  54  vesseb  that  were  being  constructed  for  use 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  when  suddenly  it  was  announced  that 
the  President  had  changed  nis  attitude  and  that  the  bill  giving  free 

gassage  to  American  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  through  the  Panama 
anal  was  to  be  repealed.  Had  we  left  the  Panama  Canal  act  upon 
the  statute  books,  we  would  have  had  a  great  merchant  marine 
between  these  two  coasts  that  would  have  been  suitable  for  naval 
auxiUaries  and  would  have  been  a  great  step  toward  giving  us  a  mer- 
chant marine.  The  repeal  of  that  law  not  only  destroyed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  a  merchant  marine  but,  so  far  as  our  coast  was 
concerned,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  strokes  toward  paralyzing  busi- 
ness that  was  ever  written  upon  the  statute  books  of  this  country. 
That  placed  a  tax  of  $1.50  a  thousand  upon  every  1,000  feet  of  lumber 
brougnt  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic.  And  not  only  on  that 
which  goes  through,  or  that  would  go  through  the  canal  itself,  but 
upon  aU  the  limiber  that  goes  across  the  continent  by  rail  it  placed 
an  additional  freight  rate  of  $60  a  car  upon  every  car  of  freight  that 
passes  across  this  continent. 

We  followed  that  by  ths  seamen's  bill.  We  had  a  little  left  yet. 
There  were  a  few  vessels  still  flying  the  American  flag  that  ran  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  remember  distinctly  that  I  stood  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House  when  that  bill  was  under  consideration  and  I  made  the 
statement  that  if  that  law  went  upon  the  statute  books  every  ship 
flying  the  American  flag  in  the  foreign  trade  on  the  Pacific  would 
disappear  within  60  days  after  it  went  into  force.  They  disap- 
peared before  it  went  into  force.  You  can  argue  what  you  please 
as  to  what  caused  those  vessels  to  disappear,  but  they  are  gone.  The 
men  who  owned  and  run  them  say  the  seamen's  bill  was  responsible 
forlheir  going.  But  it  is  one  thing  absolutely  sure — they  are  gone; 
that  you  enacted  3^  our  seamen's  bill  and  those  vessels  disappeared. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Schwerin  before  this  committee  say  substantially 
several  times  that  if  that  bill  was  enacted  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers 
would  cease  to  run  across  the  Pacific.  Last  summer,  in  order  to  be 
sure,  and  also  before  I  made  that  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Schwerin  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  be  placed 
in  a  false  position;  that  Secretary  Wilson  and  many  others  had  made 
the  statement  that  it  was  merely  a  bluff  about  his  going  to  withdraw; 
and  Secretary  Wilson,  soon  after  they  were  withdrawn,  said  they 
intended  to  withdraw  them  anyway.  Mr.  Schwerin  wrote  me  and 
said  that  if  the  seamen^s  law  was  passed,  those  vessels  would  stop 
running. 

Some  have  said  it  was  because  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  that  they 
withdrew,  but  that  act  had  been  upon  the  statute  books  for  some 
time.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  further  as  to  why  they  withdrew. 
Certainly  so  far  as  the  Minnesota  was  concerned,  no  one  can  contend 
it  was  on  account  of  the  Panama  Canal  act,  because  the  Minnesota  was 
so  large  she  could  not  get  through  the  canal,  and  certainly  the  canal 
was  in  no  way  the  cause  of  the  Minnesota  disappearing. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point.     The  Minnesota  belonged  to 
the  Northern  Pacific  RaUway  Co.,  did  it  not? 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  told  me,  who  was  as  close  to  Mr.  Hill 
as  any  man  Hving,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  they  did  not  care  anything 
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about  the  seamen's  bill,  and  they  had  no  objection  to  its  being  enacted 
hito  law. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  man  who  told  you  that  evidently  did  not 
coiTcctly  state  it,  or  else  Mr.  Hill's  manager  was  in  a  funny  perform- 
ance w4ien  down  here  before  a  committee  he  made  the  state- 
ment  

Tlie  Chairman.  No  representative  of  Mr.  Hill's  was  ever  before 
this  committee  and  opposed  the  passage  of  that  law. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Tliat  may  be  true  enough,  but  before  its  passage 
he  was  before  the  Senate  committee  and  I  have  the  hearing  right  here 
in  my  hand.  Mr.  Lacey  appeared  before  that  committee,  page  2SS, 
part  5,  of  the  hearing,  and  Mr.  Lacey  made  the  foDowing  statement: 

Therefore  I  ^ish  to  suv  that  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law  the  steamship  1/tn- 
Tusota  would  have  to  witndraw. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  emphatic  or  how  much  more  direct 
you  can  got  it,  when  the  manager  of  the  company  and  the  manager 
of  the  ship  itself  appears  before  a  committee  and  makes  the  state- 
ment in  so  many  words — the  manager  of  the  steamship  Minnesota, 
the  man  who  w^as  running  it  and  was  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  advo- 
cates of  subsidy  also  advocate  none  but  American  seamen  on  our 
steamships,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  what  consistency  is  there  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  advocates  subsidv  and  at  the  same  time  wants  American 
seamen  on  our  boats  and  then  complains  of  the  seamen's  bill  because 
it  requires  75  per  cent  of  the  crew  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  officers  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  the  seamen's  bill  was  a  proposition  to  take 
care  of  the  imoginaiy  American  sailor. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  How  can  a  man  advo- 
cate none  but  American  sailors  on  American  vessels  and  at  the  same 
time  object  to  a  bill  wliich  requires  only  75  per  cent  had  to  be  able 
to  understand  the  language  of  the  officers  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  can  not  see  how  the  gentleman  can  misunder- 
stand tlie  attitude,  as  lon^  as  he  has  sat  at  this  table,  of  those  who 
have  advocated  a  mail  subvention  of  subsidy — I  have  never  called 
it  anything  but  a  subsidy — and  have  advocated  that  in  considera* 
tion  of  the  fact  that  they  were  going  to  receive  that  subsidy  thtt 
thoy  sliould  have  a  certain  per  cent  of  American  sailors. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Tliat  was  witli  the  idea  that  all  American  ships  should 
have  American  sailors;  and  yet  when  we  required  only  75  per  cent 
to  be  able  to  understand  the  language  of  the  officers,  they  criticise 
i\\M.  bill. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  the  75  per  cent  you  want  to  put  on  is  on  a 
ship  which  you  are  not  assisting.  I  want  a  ship  running  across  the 
ocean  to  use  the  same  class  of  crews  which  arc  used  by  the  ships  with 
which  they  are  in  competition,  competing  vessels  that  receive  $100,000 
in  gold  for  each  round  trip.  And  yet  with  that  handicap,  with  the 
handicap  of  cheap  construction,  then  you  want  to  place  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  this  seamen's  bill  upon  those  ships.  Now,  I  do 
not  care  anything  about  w^hat  you  may  ai^e  back  and  forth;  the 
truth  is  that  the  American  vessels  are  gone;  and  you  voted  for  the 
bill  that  drove  them  off.     You  can  explain  it  as  long  as  you  please, 
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but  you  can  not  explain  it  to  me  if  you  sat  there  and  argued  from 
now  until  sundown,  I  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  and  vou  would  be 
of  the  same  opinion  that  you  are  now,  so  we  will  just  call  it  off. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  you  to  reconcile  your  position. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  not  going  to  reconcile  my  position,  it  does 
not  need  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  criticize  that  bill  because  it  requires  75  per  cent 
to  understand  the  English  language,  and  yet  you  turn  around  and 
want  nothing  but  American  seamen  on  American  ships. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  can  not  put  that  in  mv  mouth.  I  did  not 
say  because  it  required  75  per  cent  to  understana  the  language. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  imder  the  nileSi 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  ;  it  did  not  pass  unanimously. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  did  not  vote  against  it,  no;  because  I  knew  I 
could  not  get  a  roll  call.  I  have  been  in  the  House  long  enough  not  to 
go  through  the  silly  performance  of  standing  up  on  the  floor  and 
asking  for  a  roll  call  when  I  know  I  can  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  there  in  the  seamen's  law,  outside  of  the  lan- 
guage test,  which  you  could  claim  woidd  operate  detrimentally  upon 
your  Pacific-Amencan  lines  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Outside  of  the  language  test  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  Outside  of  the  language  test. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  you  will  just  read  section  13,  you  will  see.    Let 
me  give  you  something  on  that.     I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  remem- 
bers that  it  requires  that  a  seaman  shall  be  so  old;  it  requires  that 
he  shall  have  so  much  experience;  it  requires  that  he  shall  have  a 
certain  amount  of  his  wages  advanced  to  nim;  it  requires  that  when 
that  vessel  comes  into  port  if  anv  American  citizen  files  an  affidavit 
that  some  man  on  there  has  not  had  the  reauisite  experience,  that  he 
does  not  understand  the  language  of  his  oniccrs,  that  he  is  not  of  a 
certain  age,  by  the  filing  of  that  affidavit  the  ship  can  be  held  up 
and  a  muster  taken  to  determine  the  fact.     And  as  soon  as  that  is  fin- 
ished,   then   another   affidavit   can   be   filed   and   another   muster 
demanded,  and  that  ship  can  not  depart  from  port  until  they  have 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law.     And  then  if  the 
crew  deserts  the  ship  can  not  depart  until  it  has  a  crew  of  the  kind 
which  it  came  in  with.     To  illustrate,  suppose  a  Japanese  vessel 
comes  into  the  port  of  Seattle  when  they  have  a  labor  dispute  and 
some  man  files  an  affidavit  that  some  seaman  upon  that  vessel  is 
not  of  the  required  age — is  not  19  years  old — find  has  not  had  three 
years'  experience,  he  can  tie  up  that  ship  until  they  have  a  muster 
of  the  crew.     Then,  when  ho  gets  through  with  that,  some  other  man 
files  another  affidavit,  and  he  says  there  are  some  members  of  that 
crew  that  do  not  understand  the  language  of  the  officers,  and  it  is 
^ied  up  again  and  another  muster  of  the  crew. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  May  I  suggest  to  you 

Mr.  Huwiheey.  I  relusc  to  be  interrupted  until  I  have  finished. 
And  now  you  go  through  that  performance,  and  there  is  no  end  to  it. 
Po  vou  suppose  a  ship  wants  to  submit  to  that?  Is  that  any 
l^Urcien  ?     It  is  not  the  language  test. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  raise  a  point  of  order,  that  we  are  not  pro- 
^^eding  to  discuss  the  seamen's  bill. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  was  inst  about  through. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  was  kindly  seeking  to  direct  your  attention  to  that 
fact. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  language  test  is  only  one  of  the  immaterial 
parts  of  the  seamen's  law. 

Mr.  BuKKE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  That  was  about  the 
sole  objection  of  your  Pacific  steamship  owners  to  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  let  me  give  tne  gentlemen  one  other  thing 
while  I  am  on  that.     I  did  not  intend  to  speak  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  You  argue  here  that  such  a  thing  is  so  and  so;  we 
do  not  agree  with  your  construction  of  that  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  am  well  aware  of  that.  You  did  not  agree  with 
my  statement  that  those  ships 

The  Chairman.  Wo  think  your  statement  is  wholly  untenable  and 
unjustiiiable  by  anything  contained  in  the  law  itself.  I  am  willing, 
however,  you  should  go  ahead  and  make  those  much-exaggerated 
statements,  because  they  will  be  just  that  much  more  easily  refuted. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  never  did  agree  with  the  gentlemen  and  I  never 
will  agree,  but,  unfortimately  for  my  portion  of  the  country,  those 
prophecies  came  true,  just  as  my  prophecies  before  came  true.  Out 
on  the  Pacific  coast  wo  aro  caruig  more  about  having  ships  on  the 
sea  than  we  are  about  carrying  out  some  pet  theory. 

I  was  in  Seattle  when  tne  Minnesota  made  its  last  visit.  I  saw 
that  ship  as  it  got  ready  to  de])art,  and  I  saw  it  go  out  of  that  port. 
I  remembered  the  day  when  it  had  come  into  the  port  flying  the 
American  flag.  And  as  that  ship  went  out  on  the  Pacific,  as  it  passed 
San  Francisco,  it  sent  this  dispatch,  which  I  want  to  put  in  the  record: 

To  the  good  people  of  San  Francisco: 

The  Great  Northern  steamship  Minnesota,  the  finest  ship  that  ever  sailed  the  seal 
and  l])e  lar^st  ship  flying  the  American  flag,  is  now  pasHingdown  yoiir  beautiful  city, 
b  )und  to  a  foreif'n  country,  never  again  to  return  with  Old  Glory  flying  over  hsf  atenu 
The  reason  for  Uiis  is  well  known  to  all  business  interests  of  the  country.  I  bid  yoD 
farewell. 

TbOII AS  W.  GORLICK, 

Commander  SUamMp  " Minnesota" 

I  put  that  telegram  against  all  your  arguments  on  the  seamen's 
hill. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  become  of  the  Minnemiat 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  midcrstood  it  was  sold  the  other  day  for  $3,000,- 
000  to  an  English  firm.     That  is  the  last  I  have  seen  about  it. 

Inasmuch  as  wo  have  gone  uito  the  seamen's  bill,  I  am  going  to 
take  a  minute  or  two  more. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  are  not  having  a  hearing  on  the  seamen's  bill, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  with  regard  for  the  record  in  this  case,  you 
ought  to  omit  any  remarks  on  that  bill,  because  it  would  provoke 
an  endless  discussion. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  notice  Mr.  McAdoo  the  other  day  referred  t*i    ' 
the  seamen's  bill  in  two  or  three  places,  and  I  will  be  throi^  with, 
the  seamen's  bill  in  about  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  All  right,  then;  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Ihe  great  argument  made  in  favor  of  the  sea- 
men's bill  was  that  it  was  going  to  help  the  American  sailor.  I 
have  no  objection  to  helping  the  .Vmerican  sailor,  so  far  as  anything 
that  will  help  the  American  sailor,  so  far  as  anything  will  take  care 
of  him;  but  I  want  to  impress  again  upon  this  committee  and  to 
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put  some  statements  in  the  record  to  show  that  the  American  sailor 
IS  an  imaginary  Quantity,  and  that  we  have  shed  our  tears  and 
sniflBed  over  something  that  did  not  exist,  except  in  the  minds  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  committee.  I  hold  in  mv  hand  here  a  statement 
from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of  February  15  last.  It  says 
that  they  have  been  examining  some  of  those  American  sailors 
who  were  to  be  benefited  by  the  seamen's  law,  out  upon  the  Pacific 
coast.  They  found  891  in  Seattle  that  passed  the  test.  Of  this 
number  nine  were  American  citizens.  These  are  the  ones  that  we  were 
legislating  for,  and  driving  the  American  ships  from  the  sea,  for  the 
benefit  of  9  American  sailors  out  of  891.  I  will  ask  to  have  this  in- 
serted in  the  hearing,  because  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  read  it. 
(The  clipping  above  referred  to  is  as  foDows:) 

(The  Fost-Intelligencer,  Tuesday,  Feb.  15, 1916.] 
AMERICAN  SEAMEN. 

The  foreign  trade  department  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  ha 
recently  compiled  from  the  offices  of  the  various  collectors  of  customs  in  the  ocean 
ports  of  this  country  the  statistics  relating  to  the  enrollment  of  "American"  seamen 
under  the  seamen's  law,  ostensibly  designed  for  their  protection.    The  showing  is  a 
startling  one. 

In  the  Puget  Sound  district,  for  example,  the  number  of  seamen  who  have  proved 
qualified  under  the  act  and  who  therefore  received  certificates  as  by  the  law  reijuired 
was  891.  Of  this  nimiber  9,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  were  of  American 
birth,  or  strictly  American  seamen.  Further,  but  18  of  the  whole  number  were  even 
naturalized.  The  unnaturalized  aliens  who  have  received  certificates  under  this  act 
for  the  protection  of  "American"  seamen  constituted  97  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

Puget  Sound,  it  may  be  admitted,  makes  the  worst  snowing  in  this  respect  of  any 
ocean  port  of  the  country,  but  only  in  degree.  Portland,  wim  but  226  enrolled  sea- 
men, has  fully  11  native  Americans  among  her  American  seamen  and  but  76  per  cent 
of  unnaturalized  aliens.  The  average  for  the  whole  country  is  17  per  cent  natives, 
8  per  cent  naturalized,  and  75  per  cent  aliens  who  have  not  sought  American  citizen- 

For  the  benefit,  ostensibly,  of  the  aliens  who  have  been  working  on  American  ships 
under  the  guise  of  "American  seamen,"  Congress  has  deliberately  turned  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Pacific  over  to  Japan.  If  there  ever  was  a  bill  passed  under  rottenly  false 
pretenses,  it  is  this  so-called  seamen's  bill,  which  Congress  manifests  no  disposition  to 
repeal  or  even  to  modify. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  you  let  mo  ask  you  a  question  with  reference  to 
a  past  matter 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy  (continuing).  Because  my  memory  is  not  clear  about 
it.  Did  you  ask  me  at  one  time  if  you  were  absent  to  have  you 
recorded  m  favor  of  what  was  then  khown  as  the  Wilson  bill — or  the 
seamen's  bill  at  that  time — when  you  were  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  I  ask  what  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  one  time  when  we  were  discussing 
the  present  seamen's  bill,  as  it  was  then,  providing  for  the  abolishing 
of  imprisonment  and  abohshing  of  arrest  lor  desertion,  you  asked  me 
to  have  you  recorded  in  favor  of  that  bill.  Do  you  recollect  anything 
about  that? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  ;  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  I  was  in  favor 
of  the  particular  section  abohshing  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  bill  was  it  that  you  asked  me  to  record  you  in 
favor  of,  and  I  think  I  made  a  statement 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  was  probably  the  bill  that  Capt.  Wescott  was 
in  favor  of. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  And  I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  was  the  bill  in  which  Capt.  Wescott  was 
iriterested. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  yes;  I  was  in  favor  of  that  bill.  I  was  ia 
favor  of  the  bill  relating  to  officers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Dealing  with  officers  and  minor  officers,  the  bill  known 
as  the  Hardy  bill,  you  asked  me  to  record  vou  in  favor  of  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.  Now,  I  want  to  place  in  the  record  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  wages  received  by  seamen  goin^  out  of  Puget 
Sound  and  running  to  Alaska.  This  is  a  coast  proposition,  and  I  take 
pride  in  submitting  it,  because  I  have  hearu  so  many  statements 
around  this  table  about  the  poor  wages  of  the  seamen  that  I  am  glad 
to  put  in  the  record  hero  an  official  statement  of  what  the  seamen  do 
receive. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  the  statements  were  by 
members  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wliat  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  statements  around  this  table,  you 
do  not  mean  statements  made  by  members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No;  statements  to  the  committee  about  the  wages 
of  the  seamen.  I  want  to  read  part  of  a  letter  which  has  come  from 
an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  submitted  to  me.  I  am 
not  going  to  put  his  name  in  the  record.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that 
any  member  of  this  committee  should  look  at  tne  letter  and  see  that 
it  IS  genuine,  but  I  do  not  care  to  make  his  name  public.     He  says: 

Hon.  W.  E.  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  fulfillment  of  my  promise,  I  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  to  yoa  a  memo. 
of  the  amounts  paid  to  the  deck  offir^ers,  boatswain,  carpenter,  watchman,  and  able- 
bodied  seaman  on  a  number  of  the  ships  making  this  port  their  home  port. 

This  memo,  will  show  the  capacity  in  w^hich  employe*!,  the  rate  of  wages  per  moi^th, 
the  amount  paid  each  man,  tne  name  of  the  ship,  ner  run,  the  number  of  da>8  for 
which  the  pay  is  given,  and  the  date  on  which  the  ships  were  paid  off.  The  amounts 
you  may  verify,  if  you  wish.  It  would  be  possible  to  give  you  a  list  where  the 
amounts  paid  would  be  larger.    The  inclosecl  list  is  a  good  average. 

According  to  an  agreement  with  the  seamen's  union,  all  work  performed  before 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  all  nolidays,  and  all 
Sundays  in  port  are  considered  overtime  and  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  centj 
an  hour.  This  is  also  the  agreement  ^^-ith  the  water  tenders,  oilers,  firemen,  and  coal- 
pa-sers'  union,  and  the  cooks  and  stewards'  union. 

From  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  these  crews  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  but  a  compar- 
atively small  number  ot  them  are  naturalized  citizens.  When  an  American-bom 
youth,  of  American  parents,  goes  as  dock  boy,  life  is  made  such  a  burden  for  him 
by  other  members  of  the  crew  that  usually  one  voyage  is  enough. 

One  effect  of  the  new  law  (see  inclosed  markc<I  copies)  is  tne  driving  of  the  old- 
time  deep-water  seaman  from  the  sea.  It  has  been  the  custom,  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  ships,  for  seamen  to  separate  themselves  from  their  pay  when  they  come 
ashore  m  the  shortest  time  possible  and  to  draw  upon  their  advances  for  their  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  and  tobacco  for  the  new  voyage.  Not  able  to  get  clothing,  they  are  com- 
E  el  led  to  stay  ashore  without  money,  and,  unfitteil  to  earn  a  livelihood*  on  shore, 
e(*ome  vagrants  for  others  to  support.  The  ship  is  then  supplied  with  seamen  by 
the  seamen's  union.  Only  those  acceptable  to  the  agents  ot  the  seamen's  union 
are  admitted  to  the  union.  * 

If  you  desire  any  further  information  that  I  can  give  on  this  lubject,  I  wUl  be 
yery  glad  to  have  you  so  advise  me. 
Yours,  respectfully. 
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Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  date  of  that  1 

Mr.  HrsiPHRET.  It  is  dated  December  4,  1915. 

The  CnAiRMAx.  Who  did  you  say  furnished  that  information  ? 

Mr,  Hf^PHREY.  I  say  I  will  furnish  the  oamo  to  the  committee. 
It  comes  to  me  confidentially  from  an  officer  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  Now,  I  ask  the  priviJege  of  printing  the 
list  he  furnishes  me,  and  I  do  hope  the  committee  will  have  the  time 
to  look  at  it,  because  you  may  be  surpri-sed  to  know  how  much  the 
able  seaman  on  those  short  runs  to  Alaska  receives.  He  receives 
olmo.st  OS  much  pay  as  the  captain,  more  than  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  mates,  and  more  than  any  other  of  the  ofGcers,  To 
give  you  one  illustration  here,  for  21  days  the  captain  received  $111, 
and  one  able  seaman  received 

Mr,  Hardy.  What  objection  has  that  gentleman  to  his  name 
being  put  in  the  record  ?    He  ia  an  officer  of  the  Government 

Mr,  HuMPiiBEy.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Habdy  (continuing).  And  he  is  sending  the  information  to 
another  officer  of  the  Government. 

Mr,  Humphrey.  I  will  show  the  gentleman  the  letter  if  he  wants 
to  look  at  it. 

Mr,  Hardy.  I  think  the  world  ought  to  have  the  information. 
It  is  official. 

Mr.  HLrjiPHKEY.  I  will  say  this  information  is  taken  from  the 
records,  and  if  anyone  wants  to  dispute  it,  ho  will  know  where  to 
find  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  the  coastwise  trade ! 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  in  the  coastwise  trade,  but  I  wanted  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  particularly,  I  will  cit«  just  one  or  two  in- 
stances. The  captain  received  for  21  days,  S105.  One  of  the  able 
seamen  received  $101.65;  another,  SI01.65;  another  one,  S99.15. 
And  they  run  on  down  like  that.  The  watchman  received  S37.40; 
the  fjuartprmaster,  $61. IT).  And  this  shows  all  the  way  through  thai 
tbf  aWi'  sofimfii  received  almost  as  much  as  the  captain  and  more 
than  Liie  urduiarv  ulCc^r. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  that  is  in  the  Alaskan  trade  t 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  I  am  not  showing  that  as  a  ciiticiBm;  I  am 
showing  it  as  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  show  that  the  stories  we  have 
heard  so  often  that  the  seamen  of  the  country  are  uaderpud  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  question  the  statements  of  witnesses, 
who  have  come  before  us  hke  Mr.  Schwerin,  and  who  have  given  the 
wages  of  his  seamen  t 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Not  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  they  were  from  $15  to  $21  a  month. 

CThe  statement  offered  by  Mr.  Humphrey  follows.) 
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Mr.  Humphrey,  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  about  this  bill 
for  ft  few  moments.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  tha  details  of  the  bill. 
I  might  say  in  a  general  way  that  lam  somewhat  inclined  to  believe 
it  would  be  a  propitious  time  for  a  shipping  board  of  some  character 
to  be  created  tiiat  would  have  tho  power  to  assist  American  shipping. 
If  that  element  is  in  your  bill,  and  I  understand  it  is,  why  that  part  of 
it  I  would  havcno  objection  to,  because  if  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
in  tho  history  of  American  shipping  when  we  need  some  authority  to 
act,  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Loud.  And  brains. 

Mr,  Humphrey.  Yes.  If  we  had  a  board  of  that  character  now, 
we  would  not  be  troubled  with  this  matter  of  the  seamen's  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  some  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  whose  attention  should  be  given  exclusively 
to  the  development  of  our  merchant  marine! 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  mean  some  department  or  bureau  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  I  do.    That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 

Tile  Chairman.  In  years  pnst  it  has  been  a  mere  incident  and  re- 
ceived very  littlo  attonlion. 

Mr.  Hv.MPjiREY.  I  want  for  just  a  momoiit  to  go  back  to  the  sea- 
men's bill,  because  in  looking  over  Mr.  McAdoo  a  testimonv  I  find 
something  which  answers  Mr.  Burke's  fiiicstion  as  to  what  oojection 
I  had.  I  want  to  direct  your  ])articmar  attention  to  one  phase  of  the 
seamen's  bill,  and  I  do  not  want  to  leave  it  in  that  way.  I  notice  in 
the  hearings  that  Mr.  McAdoo  said  he  could  not  imdeiatand  why 
Kobert  DoUar  had  taken  Iiis  ships  from  Seattle  over  to  Vancouver. 
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I  will  give  you  a  little  incident  that  first  brought  that  to  my  attention. 
I  was  out  in  Ballard  last  summer  and  went  into  the  office  of  the 
Stimpson  Jjumber  &  Shingle  Mill  Co.  and  saw  the  manajger  there, 
whom  I  happened  to  know  verv  well,  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Humphrey, 
what  did  you  pass  the  seamen s  biU  for?''  I  said,  "I  did  not  have 
anvthiM  to  do  with  it;  do  not  accuse  me  of  passing  the  seamen's 
bill."  He  then  showed  a  letter  from  Robert  Dollar,  in  which  Mr. 
Dollar  had  notified  him  they  were  going  to  transfer  their  ships  over  to 
Vancouver.  And  he  said,  *'For  many  years  we  have  sold  the  Robert 
Dollar  Co.  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  worth  of  lumber  a  month."  Here 
was  a  loss  of  $1,200,000  to  a  single  mill,  and  that  is  gone  and  is  now 
transferred  over  to  British  Columbia.  There  is  that  one  aspect  of  the 
seamen's  'bill.  And  the  laboring  people  of  the  State  of  Washington 
lost  more  bv  that  one  transaction  alone  than  aU  the  result  of  the  sea- 
men's  bill  will  ever  bring  to  them.  And  that  is  not  true  only  of  the 
Dollar  Line.  I  have  in  my  office  now  a  set  of  resolutions  from  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  Seattle.  They  are  very  much  alarmed  and 
have  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  foreign  lines,  except 
the  Japanese  hne,  are  going  to  go  over  to  British  Columbia.  And 
why  should  they  not  do  it  ?  Why  should  they  go  to  Seattle  when  it* 
would  cost  them  from  $10,000  to  $30,000  more  than  to  go  to  Van- 
couver? And  just  as  soon  as  we  seek  to  enforce  the  biU — the  Ameri- 
can vessels  are  all  already  gone — ^we  will  lose  all  the  foreign  lines 
except  the  Japanese  line. 

Now ,  1  made  the  prophesy  about  the  American  ships  being  driven 
from  the  sea,  and  I  make  the  prophesy  now  that  if  you  keep  the  sea- 
men's bill  upon  the  statute  books  all  the  foreign  lines  into  Puget 
Sound  will  go  to  Vancouver  except  the  Japanese  line.  And  that  is 
the  situation  we  are  in  out  there,  and  do  you  wonder  that  we  feel 
somewhat  sensitive  when  we  see,  in  addition  to  all  this,  one  more 
proposition,  Government  ownership,  to  make  forever  hopeless  the 
opportunity  of  getting  an  American  merchant  marine  ? 

And  I  notice  Mr.  McAdoo,  in  his  statements,  does  not  take  a  posi- 
tion anj-where.  I  refer  to  his  remarks  because  he  is  tne  special  pro- 
ponent of  this  bill.  First  he  holds  out  the  impression  that  ne  is  going 
to  run  those  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  American  ( ommerce, 
and  he  tliinks  they  may  carry  that  freight,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a 
great  thing.  Then  when  asked  the  question  by  Mr.  Saunders  or 
some  one  else,  he  said  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels 
to  cause  competition  that  would  create  trouble  with  the  vessels 
alread}^  running.  Now,  we  have  had  some  experience  out  on  Puget 
Sound  about  a  Government-ownership  proposition.  When  I  fist 
came  down  here  to  Congress  we  were  running  out  of  Puget  Sound  a 
couplo  of  transports,  one  of  which  was  the  Dix,  which  I  tliink  is  still 
running.  At  tnat  time  we  had  the  Minnesota  and  the  Dakota;  the 
two  ships  of  tlie  Boston  Stcamsliip  Co.,  and  the  three  ships,  I  think, 
of  the  Boston  Tow  Boat  Co.  I  think  that  is  the  exact  number.  Am 
I  right  about  that,  Mr.  Hadley? 

Mr.  IIadley.  I  tliink  that  is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  This  one  transport,  the  Dixj  continued  to  run  out 
of  Puget  Sound.  Those  American  vessels  that  were  then  nmning 
from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Orient  pleaded  with  the  Government  to  let 
th<*m  carry  Army  supplies  for  the  Philippines.  They  said  if  they  had 
that  that  they  could  continue  to  run.     The  department  refused  to 
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do  it.  Thoy  sent  them  on  tho  Amiy  transports.  And  I  had  an 
investigation  made,  and  it  was  demonstrated  oeyond  the  question  of 
doubt  that  every  ton  of  freight  that  was  carried  cost  the  Government 
25  per  ci^nt  more  than  it  would  to  carr\'  it  on  thi*so  private  ships. 
But  that  did  not  makd  any  difference.  They  had  that  steamer  and 
thcv  continued  to  inin  it,  and  the  result  is  that  the  old  Dix  remains 
ancf  the  American  ships  have  gone. 

Now,  do  not  get  the  idea  because  you  run  a  few  Grovemment  ships 
you  are  not  going  to  discourage  competition.  And  I  want  to  call  vour 
attention  to  this  fact.  It  appears  all  through  these  hearings,  without 
going  into  great  detail  about  it,  that  they  pretend  there  is  a  great 
emergency  existing.  Is  there  ?  Is  there  a  great  emergency  existing 
to-day  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  ves. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where? 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  our  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  greater  emergency  exists  to-day  than  has  ex- 
isted for  the  last  10  years.  , 

The  Chairman.  I  deny  that,  and  these  hearings  show  that  that 
statement  is  not  correct  in  any  sense. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  road  tho  hearings — statements  that  I  have 
hoard  for  tho  la^t  10  years. 

The  Chaibmait.  If  you  read  all  these  hearings,  Mr.  Humphrey,  yom 
will  diange  your  mind. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No,  I  think  not.  If  there  is  such  an  emer- 
gency  

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  agree  there  is  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  there  is  such  an  emergency  about  it,  will  the 
chairman  explain  why  it  is  we  are  carrying  more  commerce  to  Europe 
tonday  than  ever  before?  And  how  does  it  get  over  there!  It 
don't  fly. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  can  you  explain  that  the  freight  rates  on  the 
average  are  about  800  per  cent  n^her? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  can  explain  that 

The  Chairman.  The  shipping  men  sav  it  is  based  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  that  tne  aemand  for  ships  so  far  exceeds  the 
supply  that  the  freight  rates  have  gone  up  in  some  instances  a  thou- 
sand per  cent,  and  yet  you  say  there  is  no  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  tnink  there  is  any  that  this  legislation, 
would  remedy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Lake's  testimony  about  his  efforU 
to  get  some  cargo  space  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  and  I  have  known  for  the  last  10  years  th»t 
you  could  not  get  cargo  from  South  America,  and  for  10  years  ptft 
the  ships  have  oeen  coming  to  this  country  from  South  America  in 
ballast. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  read  Mr.  Lake's  testimonj 
and  say  there  is  no  greater  scarcity  of  tonnage  now  than  there  htf 
been  for  10  years  past! 

Mr.  HuBfPHREY.  There  is  a  greater  scarcity  of  tonnage  from  hoB 
to  Europe  and  throughout  the  world.  I  admit  that,  because  a  grett 
deal  has  been  destroyed ;  but  there  is  no  such  emergency  as  can  bi 
met  by  this  bill.  Suppose,  for  tho  sake  of  the  amiment,  that  yot 
pass  tnis  bill.    Where  are  you  going  to  construct  thoee  ships  t 
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Hie  Chaibmak.  In  American  ahipyards. 

Mr.  HuifPHiucT.  Where  are  the  Amerioan  shipyards  t 

The  Chathman.  We  have  60  €i  them. 

Mr.  HuMFHRBT.  Where! 

-The  Chaibman.  On  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts.  They  are  all  ready  to  extend  their  facilities  to  build 
battleships  and  cmiserB^  and  I  assume  they  would  do  the  same  to 
build  merchant  ships ,,.  , 

Mr.  HuMFHBET.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

The  Chaibmak.  Mr.  Penton  was  before  this  committee  the  other 
day.  You  know  him  quite  well  because  he  was  your  colaborer  for 
subsidy  many  years  ago.  He  said  they  could  build  a  10,000-ton 
diip  on  the  (jhreat  Lakes  now  and  put  it  imder  its  own  steam  in  six 
weeks. 

Mr.  HuMFHBET.  That  is  true;  but  how  are  you  going  to  get  it 
out  to  the  ocean  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  over  260  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide  we 
^>n  get  it  out. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  would  like  to  see  you  get  a  10,000-ton  ship,  or 
any  other  vessel  of  that  size,  out  of  the  Great  Liakes. 

kr.  Loud.  You  wotdd  have  to  cut  it  in  two  pieces  ? 

Mr.  HuMFHRHT.  Yes;  you  would  have  to  cut  it  in  two  pieces. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Why  can  they  not  build  them  in  sdiipyards  on  the 
coast  as  well  as  on  the  Lakes  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  can  in  time  to  come,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  that  particular  ship  can  be 
gotten  through  to  the  ocean.  First  he  said  it  cotdd  be  finished  in 
10  weeks  and  then  he  wrote  me  the  other  day  and  said  it  was  6  weiBks. 

Mr.  HuMFEniEY.  And  that  has  been  done  in  the  development  of 
our  cottstwise  trade  which  my  friend  Mr.  Hardy  has  elways  looked 
upon  so — I  will  not  say  unfavorably — ^but  which  he  has  wanted  to 
change. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  just  want  to  verify  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  here  a  statement  in  my  hand  from  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelli^encer  of  March  2,  about  a  million-dollar  steamer 
to  be  built  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Before  you  get  oflf  to  that,  let  me  ask  you  one  question 
Ui  connection  with  tms  so-called  free  ship  bill:  Do  you  remember 
that  you  and  I  both  agreed  that  it  would  not  add  a  smp  to  our  mer- 
<*hant  registry  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  I  told  you  and  you  agreed  that  there  was  no  in- 
ducement, under  that  limited  free  ship  bill,  for  any  ship  to  come  under 
our  flag,  and  the  prophecy  that  both  of  us  made  was  that  none 
Would.     And  they  did  not  until  this  war  came  on. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  statement 
by  Secretary  Redfield,  he  says  the  vessels  which  are  now  being  con- 
structed in  this  country  are  divided  as  follows:  Sixty-four  tankers,  71 
cargo  boats,  10  passenger  and  cargo  boats,  16  colliers,  19  car  floats, 
and  50  of  other  classes,  a  total  oi  230,  amounting  to  901,471  gross 
tons.     If  that  is  correct — and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it — then 
our  shipyards  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  they  are 
buUdingjust  as  rapidly  as  thev  can.     Every  shipyard  in  this  country 
io-day,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  full.    And  if  you  were  to  give  an  order  for 
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a  ship  to-morrow,  according  to  Secretary  Redfield — hero  is  what  he 
says;  I  will  quote  it.  He  says:  **I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
ship  in  this  country  at  least  until  the  latter  part  of  1917." 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Humphrey,  let  me  say  that  about  four  weeks  ago 
some  Norwegian  parties  contracted  with  a  shipbuilding  firm  at 
Manitowoc,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  for  two  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  doubt  that. 

ITie  Chairman.  What  would  you  advise  us  to  do,  nothing  at  all? 
Or  is  that  your  attitude  because  we  can  not  get  the  ships,  right  on 
the  spot  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  would  advise  you  at  this  time  not  to  go  on  reconl 
before  the  country  as  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  and  Oovem- 
ment  operation  oi  these  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  passing  a  ship  subsidy 
bill  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  that  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Would  you  bo  in  favor  of  passing  a  ship  subsidy 
bill  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Hl^mphrey.  It  would  depend  verj'  much  U{>on  what  the  pro- 
visions of  that  subsidy  bill  were.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can 
get  vessels  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  one  you  introduced  in  a  former  Congress. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  I  would. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  any  ships  immediately  if  that  be- 
came a  law  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  could  not  get  ships  immediately,  but  yoo 
would  not  make  any  payments  untu  you  could  set  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  a  siiDsidy  now,  when  we 
are  building  ships  in  American  shipyards  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be 
built  abroad  ?  And  is  not  the  cost  of  operating  ships  now  under  the 
American  and  foreign  flags  practically  the  same? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  very  much  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any 
necessity  of  doing  anything  at  this  time  further  than  creating  a  ship- 
ping board.  Now  we  aQ  have  one  purpose;  wo  are  all  trying  to  build 
up  an  American  merchant  marine,  and  we  might  just  as  well  look 
at  the  situation  as  it  is.  After  this  war  closes  there  is  going  to  be  ft 
tremendous  amount  of  this  tonnage  released,  undoubtraly,  and  Ui^ 
price  of  ships  is  going  to  drop.  Suppose  that  you  commence  to  buiU 
your  ships,  or  to  go  out  and  buy  them,  you  are  going  to  pay  the 
very  highest  prices  that  have  ever  been  known  in  tne  Ustory  of  th^ 
world ;  you  are  going  to  commence  construction  at  a  time  when  it  iriU 
cost  you  more  t^an  it  over  has  before.  I  do  not  think  the  emergencT 
now  IS  any  greater  than  it  has  been  in  vears  gone  by.  There  is  trouble 
everywhere,  but  we  can  not  build  and  get  ready  by  the  time  this  war 
ends,  in  all  probabihty.  And  would  private  parties,  in  the  situation 
we  are  in,  commence  such  an  undertaking  as  this  now,  without  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  Government  ownership  features  of  it  1 

If  vou  will  p(»rmit  mo,  I  want  to  refer  to  one  or  two  statements 
that  "Mr.  McAdoo  made,  although  I  think  I  have  already  largely 
covered  that,  except  that  he  repeats  on  several  occasions — he  first 
makes  the  statement  that  these  vessels,  if  thej'^  are  constructed,  are 
intended  to  run  where  private  enterprise  for  some  reason  dot«  not 
find  the  inducement  to  go.     If  that  is  true,  then  they  are  going  lo 
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I  want  to  eafi  the  ehainnan'«  attention  to  this  fact;  that  ^^ou  are 

goin^  to  pay  a  subsidy  anyway.    If  you  employ  private  parties,  the 

subsidy  tnat  you  pay  to  private  lines,  theoretically  at  least,  and  as 

near  as  we  were  able  to  figure  out  when  we  proposed  those  bills,  was 

to  make  up  the  difference  in  cost  of  what  it  cost  to  operate  an  Anieri- 

can  ship  and  a  foreign  ship;  or,  in  other  words,  to  enable  them  to 

run.    And  if  you  run  your  Government-owned  ship,  you  are  gping 

to  pay  that  loss  anyway;  you  are  going  to  sustain  that  loss  just  the 

same  whether  you  pay  it  on  a  line  of  vessels  the  Government  runs 

or  a  line  of  vessels  run  by  private  parties. 

Mr.  Loud.  But  you  have  a  su^;ar-coated  pill  here,  haven't  you  i 

Mr.  HuHFHBBT.  That  is  the  situation  in  which  you  find  yomself  • 

I  was  especially  struck  by  the  statement  of  Secretary  MeAdoo  where 

he  said  that  in  a  subsidy  there  was  nothing  definite.    He  never  was 

more  greatly  in  error  on  anything  than  tmit.    All  of  those  subsidy 

bills  specified  certain  kinds  of  ships,  of  certain  tonna^,  of  a  certain 

speed,  making  a  certain  number  of  trips,  and  being  m  shape  to  be 

tamed  over  to  the  Government  upon  a  moment's  notice,  and  to 

carry  a  certain  number  of  boys,  and  not  a  penny  was  to  be  paid 

until  that  was  done.    What  is. there  that  is  definite  in  Mr.  McAooo's 

proposition  ? 

libe  CWiBMAN.  And  that  was  to  be  paid  without  reference  to  the 
element  of  profits.    I  will  saj  very  frankly,  if  we  were  going  to  have 
any  form  of  subsidy  le^slation,  it  ous^t  to  be  along  t&  lines  of  the 
bid  introduced  by  Mr.  Kowe,  of  New  i  ork,  which  was  framed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.    That  is  the  most  rational  sub- 
sidy biU  to  my  mind,  because  that  cuts  out  the  element  of  profit  and 
simply  proposes  to  equalize  the  coist  in  construction  and  operation. 
Mr.  HuMPHRET.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  feature  of  Secretary 
McAdoo's  statement  ri^ht  here:  In  criticizing  subsidy,  he  said  it  was 
indefinite.     He  is  clearly  in  error^  as  every  man  knows  who  has  con- 
sidered one  of  those  bills.    And  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
proposition.     Did  you  ever  have  anything  brought  before  Congress 
that  was  more  indefinite  and  imcertam  than  this  proposition  t     What 
kind  of  a  vessel  are  you  gouig  to  have  ?    What  character  is  it  going  to 
be  ?    Is  it  going  to  be  a  iniit  carrier,  so  that  we  can  get  fruit  from  the 
I^acific  coast  around  to  the  Atlantic,  or  over  to  Europe)    Is  it  going 
to  be  a  lumber  carrier,  so  that  we  can  carry  cargoes  to  South  America 
^nd  to  the  Orient  ?    Or  is  it  going  to  be  a  fast  vessel  that  runs  across 
the  Atlantic  ?    What  is  going  to  be  the  character  of  it  ?    He  speaks 
about  getting  in  the  neignborhood  of  from  50  to  75  vessels  for  naval 
auxiliaries  for  $50,000,000.     I  have  just  read  here  where  a  contract 
is  to  be  let  for  a  million-dollar  freight  steamer  in  Seattle.    If  you  are 
going  to  have  naval  auxiharies,  and  that  is  what  it  comes  back  to 
nnalrp'  (he  takes  the  position  that  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
naval  auxiliaries),  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  get  naval  auxiharies 
for  less  than  a  milhon  dollars  apiece  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  vessels  do  you  think  we  need  as 
naval  auxiharies? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Various  kinds.  There  are  some  of  the  coUiers — 
I  am  not  an  expert  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  but  my 
friend  Loud  here  does. 
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The  Chairman.  We  had  an  expert  before  the  committee;  Admiral 
Benson,  who  stated  we  needed  merchant  vessels. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  what  character  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  need  vessels  ordinarily  that  may  be  used  as 
car^o  ships — ^for  colliers;  then  we  need  vessels  of  the  mail,  package 
freight,  and  passenger  type.  In  fact,  the  best  types  of  men^ant  vessels 
are  the  kind  of  vessels  that  would  be  availaole  and  useful  as  naval 
auxiliaries.  And  I  was  told  by  the  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Ne^ort  News  Ship  Building  Co.  that  there  was 
a  whole  lot  of  misinformation  or  misconception  about  the  kind  of 
vessels  that  might  be  used  as  naval  auxiharies.  He  said  we  need 
merchant  ships,  the  kind  that  can  be  most  profitably  used  in  trade 
as  merchant  snips,  to  be  taken  over  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  they  were  simply  for  naval  auxiliaries,  of  course 
they  would  vary  in  price;  but  if  you  are  going  to  have  any  scout 
cruisers  and  that  class  of  vessels,  such  as  the  requirements  we  used  to 
make  in  the  subsidy  propositions,  they  are  going  very  much  beyond  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  it  would  not  be 
practicable  at  all  to  build  a  merchant  snip  of  25  or  30  knot  speed.  In 
other  words,  you  could  not  operate  a  merchant  ship  like  that  profit- 
ably in  any  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No;  it  could  not  be  operated  for  mail  carriage? 

The  Chairman.  Because,  when  you  get  beyond  a  16-knot  speed 
you  increase  the  cost  of  operating  the  ship  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Hero  is  a  clipping  handed  to  me  oy  Mr.  Loud. 
showing  that  the  Prometheus j  which  was  built  in  1907,  cost  $1,605,000. 
And  if  Secretary  McAdoo  is  right,  it  would  cost  twice  as  much  tonday. 

Mr.  Loud.  It  has  a  capacity  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Loud  says  it  has  a  capacity  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand  tons,  and  the  price  is  SI, 605,622. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  speed  ? 

Mr.  Loud.  Sixteen  knots.  The  Prometheus  and  the  Vestal  have  a 
speed  of  16  knots.     They  were  built  for  colliers. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  to  accompany  the  fleet? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  to  accompany  the  fleet.  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  certain  classes  that  would  be;  but  you  take  these 
others 

The  Chairman.  I  would  hate  to  think  that  a  boani  created  xmder 
this  act  would  have  so  little  sense  as  to  build  a  collier  or  merchant 
vessel  of  that  type. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  According  to  these  figures  hero,  if  Secretarr 
McAdoo  is  right,  the  one  costing  $1,738,000  and  the  other  Sl,605,006, 
thoy  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000  each. 

Another  tiling  to  wliich  1  desire  to  call  attention.  Suppose  that 
you  did  buy  these  sliips.  Tliat  is  only  the  beginning  of  it.  Where 
are  you  going  to  operate  them?  Where  have  you  any  terminals^ 
Who  is  going  to  decide  upon  wliero  to  run  them? 

The  Chairman.  Thoy  nave  some  terminals  in  Seattle,  I  am 
certain. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  thoy  do  not  belong  to  the  Government, 
unfortunately. 

The  Chairman.  Tliev  are  available  to  tlie  Government. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  if  you  pay  for  them,  but  thev 
are  not  gouig  to  give  tliom  to  the  Government  for  nothing. 
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The  Chairman.  The  trusts  out  on  the  coast  won't  utilize  them. 
You  have  noticed  that  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  noticed  that  statement  by  my  friend, 
Bob  Bridges,  and  he  has  been  my  good  friend  for  many  years,  and 
he  is  my  friend  now;  but  my  friend  Kobert  can  take  a  Uttle  corpora- 
tion shadow  and  hold  it  so  close  to  his  eyes  that  it  shuts  out  all  the 
rest  of  the  universe.  He  is  a  very  estimable  gentleman,  but  I  would 
not  take  his  judgment  alone  on  any  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  The  port  of  Seattle  invested  $5,000,000  in  those 
terminals. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  doubt  if  there  are  as  fine  terminals  in  any 
port  in  the  United  States  as  they  have  in  Seattle.  And  yet  the 
Waterhouse  Co,  and  some  of  the  other  steamship  companies  refuse 
to  consign  goods  over  or  to  unload  cargoes  at  those  docks. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  saw  that  statement 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  correct  that  under  section  9  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  not  have  to  go  into  Government  owner- 
ship to  correct  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  correct  it  under  section  9  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  not  have  to  have  Government  owner- 
ship. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  to  use  its  strong  arm  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  To  start  with,  I  always  take  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment with  some  degree  of  allowance,  rerhaps  if  you  heard  the 
other  side  of  the  story  it  might  be  different. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  there 
is  nothing  in  the  conditions  there  which  needs  correcting  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not;  but  I  say 
frankly  I  would  not  bo  carried  off  of  my  feet  by  any  statement  Mr. 
Bridges  makes. 

TJie  Chairman.  I  was  out  there  and  saw  those  terminals. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  no  question  about  their  being  wonderful 
terminals.  I  think  probably  they  are  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  think  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
has  the  o(|ual  of  thorn.  I  am  glad  my  friena  Judge  Alexander  came 
out  there  and  saw  what  wo  were  doing  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  just  want  to  say  this  one  thing  now  in  addition:  It  appears  Trom 
the  statement  of  Socrotary  Redfiold  that  all  the  shipyards  of  this 
country  are  crowded.  1  have  not  hoard  the  evidence  nere,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  any  claim  that  there  are  ships  anywhere 
in  the  world  that  can  bo  bought  now.  I  see  Secretary  McAdoo  says 
ho  could  have  bought  them. 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  now. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Not  now:  no.  So  wo  are  faced  with  the  situation 
tnat  when  this  war  closes  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  release  of  tonnage, 
and  there  is  going  to  bo  a  readjustment  of  all  the  shipping  of  the 
world,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  the  most  inopportune 
time  possible  for  us  to  embark  upon  this  new  and  untried  policy  of 
Government  ownershij).  Now,  with  all  kindness  and  without  want- 
ins:  to  sav  anvthino;  harsh  about  either  one  of  them.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  statement  made  bv  Secretary  McAdoo  and 
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Socrotary  Rodfield  time  and  again.  It  runs  all  through  this  hearing 
which  I  read  last  night.  Thoy  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
ihoy  can  run  a  shipping  business  or  any  other  business  better  than 
anybody  else.  Frequently  Mr.  McAdoo  makes  this  statement,  that 
they  are  going  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  how  to  build  ships;  that 
tliey  an^  going  to  do  it  better  and  cheaper  than  it  has  ever  been  done 
before.  And  one  of  the  main  ai^uments  he  makes  is  that  he  wants 
the  Government  to  give  him  $50,000,000  in  order  that  he  can  demon- 
strati*  to  the  world  that  they  can  build  ships  cheaper  than  anyone 
else  ever  has  built  them. 

The  (^HAiKMAX.  Not  he,  but  we. 

Mr.  HuMPUKKY.  Yes:  we. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now  my  friend,  Secretary  Redfield,  has  made 
statements  of  the  same  character.  Secretary  Redfield  believes  he 
can  run  any  business,  from  making  matches  to  building  battleships, 
better  than  anyone  in  the  United  States,  and  a  ^at  deal  better 
than  anyone  in  the  business.  I  do  not  agree  witn  him.  I  think 
that  this  whole  proposition  is  simply  untenable  and  uncertain — a  mere 
dream.  They  nave  not  given  to  you  any  definite  details  about  what 
they  expect  to  do.  iVnaif  some  man  had  come  in  here  with  a  sub- 
sidy proposition  that  the  Government  pay  out  $50,000,000  in  sub- 
sidy ana  did  not  specify  the  character  of  the  ship,  did  not  tell  you 
where  it  was  going  to  run,  and  told  you  nothing  aoout  it,  except  ''if 
you  will  do  that,  I  will  go  and  build  ships  cheaper  than  anybody  else 
m  the  world  ever  has  done  and  demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  tne  nations 
of  the  world  and  to  the  shipping  people  that  they  do  not  understand 
their  business,''  how  long  would  you  have  listened  to  it?  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  human  being  living  that  would  take  his  own 
capital  and  go  into  a  proposition  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  it  takes 
the  National  Treasury  to  start  an  undertaking  like  that,  and  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  either  one  of  those  gentlemen  ^Duld  invest  their  own 
capital  in  such  an  undertaking. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  A  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Smith,  Capt.  Smith,  appeared  before  us  yesterday 
and  made  the  statement  that  with  the  $50,000,000  we  could  build 
200  ships.  Ho  came  here  as  an  expert  seaman  and  as  an  expert 
agriculturalist,  and  I  do  not  know  now  many  other  lines  he  was 
expert  in — an  expert  seaman  and  he  had  commanded  vessels — and 
he  made  the  statement  clearly  and  distinctly  that  with  the  $50,000,000 
provided  in  this  bill,  you  could  construct  200  ships  that  would  be 
suitable  for  the  over-seas  trade. 

The  Chairman.  In  normal  times. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  treat  the  gentleman  fairly.  He  said  in 
normal  times,  and  I  say  that  was  not  only  possible  but  it  could  have 
been  done  prior  to  the  war  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  he  states  it  could  be  done  with  this  money  now, 
as  I  understood  him. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.    Now,  you  ought  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  want  to  be  corrected  if  ne  did  not;  but  I  think  he 
stated  distinctly — and  I  asked  him  the  question  how  many  ships 
could  be  built  with  this  money  (and  the  record  will  show  whether 
I  am  correct  or  not),  and  he  said  200.    I  asked  him  how  many  ships 
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he  supposed  could  be  built  with  this  money,  and  he  said  200  with  the 
$50,000,000.    He  said  that  would  be  about  $250,000  apiece. 

Mr.  Cubby.  I  think  he  did  correct  himself. 

Mr.  BLabdy.  The  gentleman  was  very  modest  and  claimed  he  did 
not  know  much  about  that  part  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  He  stated  it  rather  broadly  when  he  stated  it.  If 
he  corrected  it  afterwards,  I  did  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  Habdy.  He  was  brought  over  by  yom^elf  and  others. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  Oh,  no;  he  was  not  brought  over  by  me.  It  was  in 
answer  to  plain  questions  that  were  askecf  him  as  an  expert. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  his  statement  is  consistent  and  sensible. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you,  and  that 
is  how  long  a  vessel  could  come  tlnrough  the  Welland  Canal? 

>fr.  HuMPHBEY.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Greene;  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  I  am  told  that  no  vessel  over  236  feet  in  length 
could  come  through. 

The  Chairman.  Secretary  Redfield  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Permit  me  just  here  to  read  something  that  Sec- 
retary McAdoo  said.  He  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  you 
Mr.  Greene: 

I  understand  that  not  a  great  deal  of  eauipment  would  be  necessary  if  tlie  machinery 
and  the  material  was  shipped  there  to  oe  assembled  at  those  yards.  You  see,  a  lot 
of  this  stuff  can  be  turned  out  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  shipped  and  assembled 
on  the  seacoast. 

I  merely  call  attention  to  that  to  show  that  while  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  shipbuilding,  the  proponent  of  this  bill  apparently 
knows  as  Uttle  about  ship  construction. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  he  had  in  mind  that  ship  your  friend 
Penton  said  they  could  Duild  up  there  in  six  weeks. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  My  friend  Penton  could  demonstrate  that  he  knew 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  one  making  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  his  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  read  Secretary  McAdoo's  testimony,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  he  knew  nothing  about  shipbuilding;  that  he  is 
simply  a  dreamer,  and  is  asking  the  United  States  to  give  him 
S50,000,000  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  other  men  on  the  earth 
do  not  know  their  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  he  is  any  more  of  a  dreamer  than  the 
man  who  with  an  increase  of  a  thousand  per  cent  in  freight  rates 
thinks  it  is  necessary  to-day  to  give  subsidy? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  not  gomg  to  discuss  the  question  of  sub- 
sidy wnth  you. 

ilr.  Hardy.  I  want  that  sort  of  a  dream. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  gentleman  has  had  his  dreams  around  this 
table  the  same  as  I  have,  but  unfortunately  mine  have  always  come 
true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  say  that  it  has  frequently  been  argued  by 
the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  here  before  us  that  this  bill  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy.  Ii  I  beUeved  it  was,  we  would  reverse  our 
positions,  for  I  would  be  inclined  to  fight  it  if  I  thought  it  was  a 
genuine  subsidy  bill.  That  is  my  contribution.  I  do  not  mean  to 
arouse  an  argument,  because  I  know  you  and  I  never  could  agree. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  make  this  one  statement  now,  with  due 
apologies  to  my  friend  Judge  Hardy,  that  it  must  take  a  peculiar 
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character  of  mentality  in  a  man  who  can  hold  up  his  hands  in  horror 
at  taking  out  of  the  Government  Treasury  a  few  million  dollars  to 
pay  ships  to  operate  in  a  specific  undertaking,  in  a  specific  service, 
ships  of  a  certain  character,  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  tune  of  war,  and  yet  to  advocate  the  taking  of  S50,000,000 
out  of  the  Treasury  in  a  lump  to  go  to  a  half-baked  socialistic  scheme 
that  nobody  knows  where  it  is  going  to  lead  to. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  peculiar  mentality  is  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  HuMPiiKEY.  If  mine  is  peculiar  and  j'ours  is  normal,  I  will 
take  the  peculiar  position. 

Mr.  Hardy,  llic  point  is  the  gentleman  can  not  stand  for  a  simple, 
straight-cut  proposition.  I  say,  if  this  was  a  subsidy  proposition  our 
positions  would  be  reversed :  you  would  be  for  it  and  1  would  be 
against  it.  Now,  the  mentality  of  some  gentlemen  is  such  that  they 
see  in  this  bill  a  subsidy.  Tlie  tnitli  is  it  is  farthest  from  a  subsidy. 
A  subsidy  is  a  kmd  of  a  ])ounty  given  to  a  private  individual.  TKis 
is  a  contribution  to  the  genend  welfare.  I  am  about  sure  tliat  the 
gentleman  does  not  contend  that  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 
was  a  subsidy.  But  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  improvement 
of  our  rivet's  and  harboi^s  is  a  subsidy,  and  that  our  post  ofiice  is  a 
subsidy. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  troublo  with  that  class  of  subsidy  is  it  goes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  some  special, 
private  interests.  That  is  the  reason  I  favor  that  class  of  general 
oenefit  and  the  gentleman  favors  the  other,  of  special  benefit.  Now 
that  may  be  a  peculiar  mental  attitude,  but  it  nevertheless  is  mine. 

Mr.  mjAiPHREY.  You  won't  have  to  argue  with  me  about  that  mat- 
ter, for  it  is  pecidiar.  I  admit  it.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  into  the  subsidv  business,  I  wish  some  day  my  friend 
would  arise  in  his  place  in  the  House  and  denounce  the  subsidies  we 
pay  to  the  magazines  of  this  country,  amounting  to  some  $63,000,000 
a  year.  That  is  a  private  enterprise,  and  that  money  goes  straight 
to  them.  We  give  them  $63,000,000  a  year.  They  (lo  not  pay  the 
Government  anything  in  return. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  say  what  I  think  about  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Whether  it  is  a  subsidy,  or  whatever  you  may  call 
it,  it  all  gets  back  to  the  National  Treasury,  and  I  do  not  sec  any 
difference  whether  vou  take  it  out  and  call  it  a  subvention,  or  whether 
you  reach  straight  m  and  take  it  out  in  a  lump  and  call  it  something 
else. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  I  both  know  liow  to  get  1-cent  postage 
for  the  Americ»an  people  in  a  practical  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  vote  for  it,  if  you  will  introduce  a  bill. 

1  am  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  won't  vote  to  increase  the  rate  on  second- 
class  mail  matter  to  equal  half  tlie  cost  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  carrying  it? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  wont!  You  give  me  an  opportunity  and  I  will 
vote  for  it  in  a  minute.  I  think  that  is  the  most  obnoxious,  inde- 
fensible subsidy  in  the  world.     And  that  is  the  reason  we  have  to  pay 

2  cents  on  our  letters.  Here  we  have  magazines  circulating  adver- 
tisements in  this  country,  70  per  cent  of  wmch  is  advertising  matter, 
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and  yet  the  business  man  has  to  pay  five  times  as  much  to  advertise 
as  the  magazines  do.  And  then  for  a  man  to  stand  up  in  holy  horror 
here  and  talk  virtuously  about  being  opposed  to  subsidy.  You  will 
never  get  me  in  that  position  so  far  as  magazines  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  gentleman  is  opposed  to  subsidy  if  it  is  a  general 
benefit  to  the  pubUc  at  large.  I  know  that.  He  is  not  in  favor  of 
that  a  particle. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Judge  Hardy  and  I  will  never  agree  on  subsidv. 
*  Mr.  Edmonds.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  bill  and  ask  you  a  few 
questions.     You  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  a  shipping  board. 
What  powers  would  you  propose  to  give  the  shipping  boara  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Edmonds,  to  be  frank  with  you  and  with 
the  committee,  I  have  not  given  this  question  much  study  and  I  do 
not  know  that  my  opinion  woidd  be  of  much  value.  But  it  has 
seemed  to  me  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  think  my  friend  Hardy 
will  agree  with  me  on  that  (I  hope  so),  that  in  the  present  condition  we 
have,  and  with  the  many  complaints  that  are  made  that  the  American 
ship  is  not  fairly  treated — and  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  any 
thought  but  what  that  is  true,  in  the  foreign  fields,  at  least — that  it 
might  be  a  wise  thing  to  have  a  board  and  to  give  it  power,  perhaps 
not  as  great  as  the  board  of  trade  in  England,  but  to  give  it  some 
power  over  regulating  those  things  until  we  can  get  American  ships 
on  the  seas. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean  to  regulate  the  rates  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  should  go  that  far 
or  not.  Probably  that  would  be  a  good  thing;  but  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  want  to  say  one  thing,  that  I  was  glad  to  see  Secretary  McAdoo 
come  out  in  favor  of  American  combinations  if  necessarj^  in  the  foreign 
trade.  It  has  seemed  to  me  for  many  years  it  was  a  shame  and  an 
outrage  that  we  would  not  permit  the  American  shippers  and  American 
ships  to  combine  in  foreign  fields  where  they  have  to  fight  combina- 
tions. For  years  upon  the  Pacific  (?oast,  we  have  suffered  from  that 
very  identical  thing,  that  they  would  not  permit  the  lumbermen  on 
the  Pacific  coast  to  combine  so  that  they  could  send  one  agent  down 
to  South  America  to  represent  all  of  them,  so  that  when  he  would 

f;ive  a  price  it  would  represent  the  price  of  all  the  manufacturers  of 
umber,  so  that  we  could  invade  the  market  and  fight  competition 
of  our  competitors  who  are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  The  foreign 
lumber  manufacturer  have  a  representative  there  who  speaks  for  all 
of  them.  And  I  am  mighty  glad  to  see  Secretary  McAdoo  make  that 
statement,  because  I  think  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  coming. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  so.  In  my  judgment,  that  provision  should 
never  have  been  in  the  antitrust  law.  Attoniey  General  Wickersham 
made  a  written  statement  once  that  this  provision  did  not  apply  to 
the  foreign  trade.  I  saw  that  letter;  but  it  is  so  close  a  question 
that  no  man  wanted  to  take  the  chances  of  being  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  Navy  will  be  short  of  auxiUaries  in  the  near  future 
and  they  will  need  auxiliary  ships.  Now,  suppose  this  bill  was  changed 
so  as  to  provide  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  to  be  expended  by 
the  Government  in  the  construction  of  naval  auxiliaries  in  the  navy 
yards  of  the  United  States  (those  are  the  only  yards  not  being  used 
to  capacity  at  the  present  time,  although  some  of  them  are),  those 
naval  auxiliaries  to  be  used  in  the  over-seas  trade  and  commerce  in 
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times  like  the  present  conditions,  would  you  object  to  the  bill  then  i 
Thnt  is,  to  take  out  absolutely  the  proposition  of  Grovemment  owner- 
ship, so  far  as  appropriating  more  tnan  this  $50,000,000  i8  concemedi 
and  to  use  this  $50,000,000  for  the  construction  of  naval  auxiliaries, 
to  bo  constructed  in  such  manner  as  could  be  used  for  carriers  and  to 
use  them  then  in  the  over-seas  trade  to  relieve  conditions  such  as 
prevail  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  that  would  be  less  objectionable  than  tjie 
shape  in  which  it  is  now.  If  there  is  a  condition  which  exists  m  our 
Navy  whore,  for  the  purpose  of  defense,  to  make  our  Navy  useful — if 
that  emergency  exists,  then — I  think  we  ought  to  take  some  steps  to 
provide  relief,  if  it  is  not  to  be  provided  in  private  yards,  through  our 
navy  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson  testified  before  the  committt  e 
that  wo  needed  about  600,000  tons  of  merchant  ships  now  that  could 
be  made  available  as  naval  auxiliaries;  that  is,  as  a  complement  to 
our  present  Naval  Fstablishment. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  notice  Secretary  McAdoo  says  that  would  sup- 
ply al  out  40  per  cent  of  what  we  need.  But,  Mr.  Curry,  there  is 
this  thing  to  be  thought  about:  There  are  two  questions  presented 
there,  both  of  them  worthy  of  consideration.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
those  ships,  the  quosiion  arises,  Shall  we  tie  them  up  and  not  operate 
them?  On  the  other  lumd,  if  they  once  enter  into  trade,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  we  would  ever  be  ahl(»  to  get  them  out.  Now,  we 
have  h*.  d  experience  with  the  trtuisports  to  whi<'h  I  called  attention 
before  you  c?  me  in.  We  know  how  it  is  with  all  Government  opera- 
tions and  buroftus;  they  are  ambitious,  and  if  you  allow  a  department 
to  h;ve  ships 'the}''  are  verj'  apt  to  be  like  all  the  other  departments 
— and  it  is  not  to  their  discredit,  but  it  is  to  their  credit — and  they 
become  enthused  with  the  work  and  they  want  to  reach  out  more  anil 
more.  And  if  you  once  commence  a  proposition  of  Government 
ownership,  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  end  it,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  ))rivate  ownership  will  be  destroyed.  I  think  whenever  yc»u 
reach  that  ])oint  you  have  to  take  the  choice  between  the  two,  beciUL^e 
private  enteri)rise  is  not  going  to  build  ships  and  go  into  competition 
with  the  Government,  with  the  National  Treasury  in  back  of  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  This  will  not  be  a  permanent  entering  into  the  busi- 
ness. If  they  were  naval  auxiliaries  they  would  be  absolutely  undc  r 
the  control  oi  the  S(HTetary  of  the  Xavy.  and  he  could  say  what  ships 
could  be  spared  from  the  Xavv.  and  he  coidd  sav  when  thev  wanttd 
them  back  again. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  understand  there  are  quite  a  goo<l  many  now — 

Siite  a  number  which  could  be  spared  if  operated  as  economically  as 
e  ordinary  merchant  ship. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  ought  to  be  done,  don't  you  think? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  a  question  for  the  Navy  to  decide.  They 
have  the  control  of  them. 

Mr.  Hadley.  He  has  asked  your  attitude  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion as  he  put  it.  Now,  suppose  —the  section  providing  for  a  corpora- 
tion and  for  the  Government  to  take  stock  (which  is  referred  to  as 
the  Government-ownership  provision,  whether  it  be  that  or  not) 
should  be  oHininated  and  a  provision  was  retained,  as  Mr.  Curry  sug- 
gests, for  naval  auxiliaries  and  appropriation  made  for  an  inveatment 
of  that  kind,  and  also  Umited  to  the  leasing  by  the  Government  of 
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those  auxiliaries  in  times  of  peace,  with  certain  requirements  of  serv- 
ice and,  instead  of  Gk)vemment  operation,  to  provide  for  their  opera- 
tion by  lessees,  and  if  they  could  not  be  found  to  be  operated  by  the 
Government,  so  that  they  would  not  necessarily  be  absolutely  tied 
up,  how  would  that  provision  in  a  bill  be  regarded  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  that  would  be  better  than  Government 
ownership.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Curry,  before  you  came  in,  we  had  some 
experience  out  at  Seattle  with  Government  ownership  with  the  trans- 
ports there.  We  got  one  old  transport  and  it  kept  running  and  we 
lost  seven  merchant  ships.  Had  we  kept  that  one  Government- 
owned  ship  out  probably  we  could  have  kept  the  others  running. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  this  bill,  Mr.  Humphrey  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.  I  understand  it  is  not  the  purpose,  at  least 
from  reading  Secretary  McAdoo's  statement,  for  them  to  operate 
except  as  the  last  extremity,  although  I  think  there  is  still  a  provi- 
sion  

The  Chairman.  Section  8  provides  that  in  cases  where  private  enter- 
prise will  not  utilize  these  snips,  to  open  up  trade  to  American  com- 
merce, that  the  Government  may  open  up  a  Une.  But  the  prime 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  for  the  Government  to  expend  this  money  in 
the  building  of  ships  to  be  leased  or  chartered  to  private  parties  to 
be  operated  in  these  trades  that  will  facihtate  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  commerce.  That  is  the  prime  purpose.  There  is  this  reserve 
power  in  the  Government  that  if  there  are  trades  where  it  is  desired 
to  open  up  our  commerce  and  where  the  field  is  not  sufficiently 
inviting  for  private  capital,  then  the  Government  may  establish  a 
line  or  put  on  tramps.  Now,  that  is  it;  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
And  if  that  provision  were  out  of  the  bill,  the  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  people  who  might  want  to  charter  these  ships  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  Government  and  say,  "  We  will  take  the  ships,  but 
we  wiU  take  them  at  our  own  price/' 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  imagine  if  this  bill  was  enacted  and  judging 
partly  from  what  Secretary  McAdoo  said,  that  if  they  had  any  ships 
available  on  the  Pacific  one  of  the  first  things  they  would  do  would 
be  to  start  a  line  from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  across  the  Pacific. 
There  are  no  American  ships  there,  and  if  they  started  running,  I 
doubt  whether  they  would  ever  come  back  again. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  take  that  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  that  is 
what  would  be  done.  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Government 
entering  into  business  in  competition  with  its  citizens  and  driving 
them  out  of  business.  I  believe  the  business  of  the  Government  is  to 
govern:  but  when  the  Government  can  run  a  business  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  its  citizens  better  than  an  individual  that  is  a  different  propo- 
sition;  and  here  is  the  position  that  confronts  us  particularly  on  the 
Pacific — the  Japanese  lines  give  preferential  duties  to  their  own  peo- 
ple, as  vou  know. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  These  subsidized  Japanese  lines,  and  even  the  tramps, 
are  not  permitted  to  raise  the  freight  rates  to  Japanese  exporters  and 
importers,  but  they  can  make  all  the  money  they  please  out  of  you 
or  me  or  anyone  else  who  has  goods  to  ship.  That  is  the  condition 
we  have  on  the  Pacific  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Will  you  permit  me,  right  at  that  place,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  October  16,  1915,  that  very  thing 
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was  done.  Japan  ordered  a  general  advanee.on  cargoes  and  products 
from  all  ports  nere.  Tlie  rates  from  Japan  to  the  Lnited  States  con- 
tinue as  tliey  are,  but  the  new  rates  are  $9  a  thousand  feet  on  lumber 
from  Washington  and  $7  from  Manila,  and  an  advance  on  flour  ot 
$5.58  a  barrel  and  $6  from  Manila. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  practically  the  same  as  the  condition  in  Great 
Britain.  Tliere  is  very  little  rise  in  the  rates  on  exports  from  Great 
Britain  but  a  great  deal  on  imports. 

Mr.  HuMPiiuEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Suppose  that  this  bill  was  changed  sj  as  to  provide  fi»r 
S50,000,000  worth  of  naval  auxiliaries,  and  those  auxiliaries  to  be 
built  in  such  manner  that  tliey  could  be  used  as  freight  ships:  what 
harm  would  tliere  be,  wlien  tliey  were  not  doing  anything  else,  in 
putting  them  in  the  over-sea  trade  from  Seattle  or  San  Francisi^* 
to  go  over  to  Japan  and  to  give  the  American  exporter  a  chance  < 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  putting  them  into  that  business,  to  the 
detriment  of  an  American  line,  and  keeping  them  in  that  business  in 
perpetuity,  l)ut  to  relieve  a  condition  like  the  present;  those  ships 
to  oe  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but 
at  the  time  w^hen  tho}"  were  not  used  for  naval  purposes,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Xavy  can  say  to  this  shipping  board,  *'l:ou  can  have  this,  that, 
or  the  other  ship,  to  put  into  any  trade  3'ou  think  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  American  exporter  and  importer,'^  and  they  could  be  useil  in 
that  way  in  lines  not  now  adequately  served  and  to  bo  recalled  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  at  any  time  when  he  wanted  back  those 
ships  for  the  use  of  the  ^Tavy.  i)o  you  think  that  would  be  a  bad 
proposition  ( 

Mr.  HuMPiiKEY,  I  am  not  going  to  admit  the  premises  of  your 
proposition,  that  the  conditions  on  the  Pacific  arc  to  remain  as  they 
are.  If  we  are  to  abandon  the  idea  that  the  American  flag  can  ever 
be  placed  back  on  the  ocean  again,  except  by  Government  ownership, 
then  I  think  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  CruKY.  No:  I  think  you  must  have  forgotten  my  first  state- 
ment of  four  or  five  minutes  ago,  that  this  is  to  meet  a  condition  that 
exists  to-day,  not  a  permanent  proposition.  If  there  is  an  American 
line  running  or  an  American  line  put  into  the  trade,  why,  we  would 
take  these  off. 

Mr.  Hi  MPURKY.  Oh,  if  we  had  the  shij)s  already  constructinl  and 
it  was  an  emergency  j)roposition,  under  conditions  such  as  we  have 
now,  I  would  see  no  oojection  to  running  them.  But  the  objection  I 
have  to  this  proposition,  Mr.  Curry,  is  in  the  first  place  it  is  wholly 
indefinite  and  uncertain.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  ii> 
do;  you  simply  ask  in  this  ])ill  to  api)ropriate  $50,000,000  for  soiiir 
board  to  go  to  work  and  do  something  with  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  one  of  my  objections  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  IIuMPHRKY.  L'nder  this  proposition,  we  aU  know  that  political 
influence  will  apj)ear  immediately.  Suj)pose  you  have  these  vc>ssels, 
where  are  you  going  to  run  them  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Give  them  to  me  ami  1  will  run  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  will  have  New^  York  and  San  Francisco 
thinking  they  ought  to  liave  them,  aiul  New  Orleans  will  want  them 
ami  Seattle  will  think  they  ought  to  have  theirs. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  As  long  as  you  do  not  raise  any  objection,  gi^^' 
them  to  Philadelphia.     \  ou  do  not  seem  to  object  to  Philadelphia* 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  give  them  all  to  one  place.  The  trouble 
with  J0U8  thing  is  you  are  going  to  scatter  them  around,  to  take  what 
you  can  build  with  the  $50,000,000  and  scatter  them  around  all  over 
the  country,  and  you  will  just  have  enough  to  discourage  private 
enterprise  and  do  no  good. 

Mr.  CuKBT.  A  couple  of  those  ships  could  be  built  at  Bremerton 
very  easily,  and  a  couple  at  Mare  Island,  and  used  to  relieve  the  ship- 
ping conaitions  on  the  Pacific. 

I  am  opposed  to  Grovemment  ownership  of  our  merchant  marine 
just  as  strongly  as  you  are. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  think  we  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Loud.  This  bill  provides  there  is  to  be  a  commission  of  five, 
and  two  of  that  commission  will  be  cabinet  officers.  Would  you  favor 
puttingcabinet  officers  on  such  a  commission ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No;  I  would  not.  Because  the  average  cabinet 
officer  is  just  what  he  ought  to  be;  he  is  a  good  man  for  that  place, 
and  usually  a  politician,  and  he  ought  to  be;  but  he  does  not  usually 
know  very  much  about  business.  From  what  I  have  known  of  cabi- 
net officers  since  I  have  been  here,  they  have  little  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness. And  if  they  are  going  into  business  they  ought  to  be  divorced 
from  poUtics.     But  that  is  a  minor  consideration. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  do  not  think  you  got  the  full  force  of  my  question 
as  to  whether  your  objection  would  go  to  the  leasing  of  auxihari^  as 
against  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  that  would  be  much  preferable. 
Mr.  Hadley.  In  leasing,  in  case  a  lessee  could  not  be  found,  then 
for  the  Government  to  Be  free  to  operate,  because  private  parties 
would  not  be  interested. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  tell  you  why,  Mr.  Hadley,  I  think  leasing 
would  be  far  preferable,  because  my  experience  has  been,  and  that 
has  been  in  shipping,  too,  as  well  as  other  matters,  that  it  costs  a  great 
deal  more  for  tne  Government  to  operate  vessels  or  do  almost  any 
other  kind  of  business,  except  where  it  is  a  natural  monopoly,  like 
our  city  water  or  city  lights;  and  I  had  that  illustrated  in  regard  to 
the  transport  service.  1  had  a  thorough  investigation  made  of  that 
and  had  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  it  when  I  first  came 
down  here.  They  carried  passengers  for  a  dollar  a  head,  and  they 
credited  themselves  with  what  the  private  lines  charged  for  carrying 
them,  so  that  the  more  people  they  carried  for  nothing  the  more 
money  they  made.  That  was  exactly  what  it  demonstrated;  but  it 
showed  in  going  through  the  books  that  it  was  costing  the  Govern- 
ment all  the  way  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  to  get  the  same  work 
done  than  it  could  be  done  for  by  a  private  line;  and  yet  we  could 
not  stop  it.  Secretary  of  War  Root,  I  think,  ordered  part  of  them 
stoppea  at  one  time  and  wanted  to  sell  them,  but  it  caused  a  great 
uproar,  just  as  you  would  have  now  from  the  Army  officers  and  aU  the 
men  connected  with  that  department,  if  you  wanted  to  discontinue 

them. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  was  talking  with  you  about  the  length  of  vessels 
that  call  come  through  the  Welland  Locks.  I  am  informed  that  no 
vessel  over  236  feet  in  length  can  come  through  those  locks.  And  if 
"vessels  were  built  of  a  greater  length  on  the  Lakes  they  would  have 
to  be  cut  in  two  and  put  together  at  Montreal  and  taken  through  in 
separate  parts. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  they  build  them  and  that  is  the 
way  they  get  them  throiigh.     It  is  entirely  practicable. 

Sir.  ituMPHREY.  Tlicy  do  get  some  of  tnem  through.  Some  of 
them  on  our  coast  were  brought  through. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  they  have  to  be  taken  in  pieces  and  then  put 
together. 

Mr.  HL^MPIIREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  RowE.  But  they  are  only  brought  through  m  extreme  times; 
in  times  like  these  when  there  is  a  demand  for  steamers  and  you  can 
not  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  I  think 
for  several  years  past  they  have  been  doing  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Can  you  produce  the  evidence  of  their  doing  that  to 
anv  great  extent  ? 

Mr.  Loud.  It  is  only  a  very  rare  and  occasional  thing  it  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  but  I  have  heard 
of  it. 

Mr.  IjOUd.  It  is  ordy  at  times  when  a  very  large  price  can  bo  ob- 
tained for  the  shin  that  they  will  do  that  thin^  to  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yhat  is  what  I  would  like  to  Know.  I  do  not  know 
whethtT  Mr.  Humphrey  knows,  but  if  the  chairman  has  the  informa- 
tion I  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Duff  made  a  statement  to  me  about  that. 

Mr.  Edwin  II.  Duff.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  information  I  have 
about  it  is  that  I  was  negotiating  during  the  past  six  months  for  a 
steamer  to  be  brought  through  the  Welland  Canal,  and  we  had  a  price 
of  about  $23,000  for  cutting  ner  apart  and  rejoining  her  at  Montreal. 
It  was  perfectly  practicable  to  do  it.  The  total  cost  of  the  vessel  was 
something  under  $300,000.  So  that  was  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  vessel  was  built  in  the  first  instance 
with  a  vi(  w  of  cutting  it  up  or  building  it  in  sections  and  then  taking 
it  through  the  canal,  that  would  eliminate  part  of  that  cost,  would 
it  not '( 

Mr.  Dltf.  If  it  WHS  cont*  mpiati^d,  yos.  This  was  a  vessel  already 
constructed  and  sold  for  use  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  they  had  to 
cut  her  apart  and  then  to  join  it  ti^gvther  at  Montreal. 

Th(»  Chairman.  But  if  they  were  built  in  the  first  instance  with  a 
view  of  taking  the  m  through,  and  they  were  built  in  sections  and  then 
rebuilt  at  Montreal,  that  would  reduce  the  cost? 

Mr.  Di'FF.  That  would  matc^'iallv  reduce  the  cost;  vcs,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  to  be  printed 
in  the  record : 

To  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Trade: 

Your  commit  t(^o  on  morchant  marine  has  considered  the  maritime  queslionfl  and 
before  th(?  country  and  UogH  leave  to  report:  i 

It  indorse:*  tlie  declaration  of  tlio  I'nitcd  Stateis  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  it  would       { 
be  a  mir*tako  for  the  <tovernmei!t  to  ent«*r  tlic  shipping  biiaineflH;  particularly  st  this 
time  wlien  every  available  merchant  >hip  is  in  operation  throughout  the  world  tnd 
every  American  shipyard  b*  being  worked  to  its  greatest  capacity  in  an  effort  to  wee* 
the  demands  of  private  capital  for  more  vessels.     Your  committee  calls  attention  W"       ? 
the  following  facts:  k-» 

1.  More  merchant  tonnage  is  now  building  in  the  United  States  than  at  anyotw^       ■ 
time  in  the  history  of  the  ountry.  ^  / 

2.  War  conditions  have  made  it  p  )sfibl(^  at  this  time  to  build  ships  in  the  rBi'***      J 
States  a.*?  cheaply  as  they  can  bo  built  anywhen\  I 
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3.  The  wholesale  building  of  vessels  made  possible  by  the  present  unprecedented 
demand,  and  t^e  development  resulting  therefrom,  together  with  the  mgher  wages 
which  workmen  in  foreign  shipyards  now  receive  and  will  continue  to  demand  lor 
some  years  at  least,  give  promise  that  the  American  shipbuilder  may  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  successful  competition  with  foreign  yards  even  after  the  end  of  the  Eiu'ppean 
war.  Therefore  there  certainly  is  not  now,  and  possibly  there  never  will  be,  any 
substantial  reason  for  threatening  the  owners  oi  American  ships  with  legislative 
changes  which  may  mean  a  seiious  disturbance  of  our  coastwise  carrying  trade. 

4-  The  extended  testimony  recently  taken  by  the  shipping  committee  of  Congress, 
testimony  exhibiting  all  varieties  of  opinion,  is  in  absolute  agreement  on  the  one 
point  that  to  retain  and  build  up  American  trade  in  foreign  countries  American  ships 
are  necessary. 

5.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  operating  a  ship  under  the  American  flag  and  one 
under  the  foreign  flag  has  been  ereatly  reduced;  and  it  Ib  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Redfield  that  this  former  great  handicap  of  American  ship  operators  will  be  further 
reduced  and  may  entirely  disappear. 

\Mierefore  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  call  for  radical  action 
at  this  time;  that  private  capital  now  so  actively  engaged  in  creating  a  fleet  of  Amer- 
ican-built vessels  should  not  be  hampered  in  its  work  by  the  threat  of  Government 
competition;  and  that  when  the  new  conditions  of  ocean  transportation  which  will 
surely  become  manifest  when  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world  resume  their  peaceful 
service,  have  become  known  and  understood,  then  the  Government  should  ascertain 
what,  if  any,  unfair  advantage  foreign  shipowners  still  retain  over  their  American 
competitors,  and  enact  such  legislation  as  may  enable  American  shipyards  to  continue 
in  operation  and  Americans  to  send  their  products  abroad  under  the  American  flag. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Edward  C.  Plummer, 
Frffz  H.  Jordan, 
Henry  Lord, 

Committee. 

'Mr.  RowE.  I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the  record  the  following 
resolution  received  from  the  Maritime  Exchange  of  New  York: 

Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  op  New  York, 

New  York  City,  March  15,  1916. 
Hon.  Frederick  W.  Rowe, 

Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  resolutions  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York  at  a  r^ular  monthly  meeting 
held  on  the  8th  instant,  viz: 

Whereas,  legislation  has  again  been  proposed  in  Congress  (H.  R.  10500)  which  pro- 
vides in  effect  for  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  merchant  vessels, 
including  the  regulation  of  rates  to  be  charged  by  all  corporations,  firms,  and  indi- 
viduals engaged  as  common  carriers  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  ports  and  its  Territorial  possessions,  and  further 
providing  for  the  licen3ing  of  all  such  operators  before  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
enurage  in  trade:  Therefore  be  it 

Fifsolved,  That  the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York  reaflirms  its 
previoufi  action  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  a  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion as  applied  to  tne  merchant  marine,  believing  it  to  be  not  only  impracticable 
b'lt  ineffectual  to  achieve  the  ends  sought,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  number  of  vessels  which  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  either  by  building, 
<^ barter,  or  purchase  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  contemplated,  would 
not  1)6  suflicient  to  appreciably  affect  present  existing  conditions,  even  if  such  vessels 
<''»uUi  be  promptly  secured.  In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  belligerent  nations 
roi,nirding  the  transfer  of  their  ships,  and  the  crowded  condition  of  American  ship- 
yards, there  would  appear  to  be  no  vessels  available  for  the  Government  to  secure 
at  this  time.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  by  the  time  a  sufficient  number  of  veasels 
f^f)\]\r\  bo  accjuired  to  carry  out  the  plan  proj>osed,  normal  conditions  vsill  undoubtedly 
l»rf'vuil.  and  the  Government  will  find  itself  with  a  large  amount  of  vessel  property 
♦^n  its  hands  for  which  it  will  have  no  use  except  in  direct  competition  with  the 
*'>"vvnors  and  operators  of  American  vessels,  who  would  be  unable  to  operate  their 
^'.ni;>  in  comi)etition  with  a  (^overnmeTtt  line  in  which  the  items  of  interest,  depre- 
^*^»tioii.  and  insurance,  and  the  necessity  for  making  a  profit,  or  at  least  meeting 
^'-^P^.Mi.se?,  were  not  taken  into  consideration. 
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2.  That  the  regulation  of  rates  as  contemplated  could  have  but  one  result — to  place 
our  foreign  carr>'ing  trade  solely  in  the  hands  of  foreign  competing  vessels,  over  which 
the  proposed  shipping  board  could  exercise  no  control.  An  advantaffe  would  thus 
be  gained  bv  our  competitors  which  would  force  our  vessels  to  withdraw  from  the 
trade,  and  the  sliippers  would  face  conditions  which  would  be  a  serious  handicap 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  and  which  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  shipper  would  be 
practically  prohibitive. 

Further,  our  shippers  would  be  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
foreign  shippers,  in  that  the  latter  would  necessarily  know  the  freight  rate  on  which 
our  shippers  had  to  figure  to  do  business,  and  consequently  they,  with  the  aid  of  a 
foreign  government  subsidized  line,  would  be  able  to  compete  succeflsfully. 

Further,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  always  been  the  best  regulator  of  rates. 

3.  It  is  apparent  that  tne  experienced  shipping  men  throughout  the  country,  from 
their  Intimate  knowledge  of  shipping  affairs  as  a  result  of  years  of  application  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  partic^ular  needs  of  various  trades,  should  be  in  the  ver\'  best 
position  to  accurately  forecast  the  effects  of  the  legislation  proposed,  and  they  are 
practically  unanimoiis  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  futility  of  tne  propoeition  as  an  aid 
to  the  upbuilding  of  an  American  merchant  marine  or  as  an  incentive  to  the  extension 
of  our  foreign  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  they  believe  that  any  attempt  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  engage  in  the  shipping  business  would  so  hamper  and  discourage  present 
owners  and  operators  of  Ameri(*an  ships  that  they  would  oe  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  trade ;  it  would  me^n  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  whicn  has  been  in%-ested 
in  ^ood  faith  by  the  American  ship  owner,  often  in  the  face  of  most  discouraging  con 
ditions  and  burdensome  legislation. 

4.  Wo  believe  it  would  be  most  undesirable  that  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Nav>'  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  be  named  as  members  of  a  bcMird  such  as  is  pro- 
posed, for  the  reason  that  these  gentlemen  have  such  a  multiplicity  of  affairs  in  con- 
nection vriih  their  respective  departments  requiring  their  constant  attention,  that 
thoy  would  be  unable  to  devote  suilicient  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  shipping  board. 
that  would  enable  them  to  acquire  that  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
shippinfv  affairs  which  a  member  of  such  a  board  should  possess. 

5.  It  IS  apparent  that,  in  view  of  the  large  orders  that  have  been  placed  by  American 
shipowners  within  the  past  year  for  the  construction  of  vessels,  wnich  orders  are  now 
taxing  American  shipyards  to  their  utmost  capacity,  that  there  is  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  our  people  to  invest  in  vessel  property  when  a  fair  return  on  the  in\"e8l- 
ment  is  promised,  all  of  which  we  believe  should  receive  due  consideration  in  con- 
gressional councils  and  result  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will  lessen  the 
difficulties  with  which  American  shipowners  have  long  contended  in  competition  for 
the  foreign  trade. 

Further,  that  while  all  shipbuilding  plants  have  contracted  for  practicallv  all  of 
the  vessels  they  can  build  within  the  next  two  years,  many  other  vessels  would  have 
been  contracteil  for,  for  later  delivery,  had  it  not  been  for 'the  possibility  of  unfav^ir- 
ablc  legislation,  making  it  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  capital  to  build  Aiese  'vessels, 
and  in  many  instances  causing  the  prospective  owners  to  discontinue  their  nejrotiations. 

Vt.  The  Maritime  AHsociation  of  the  Fort  of  New  York,  comprising  in  its  memlHT- 
ship  representatives  of  practically  all  interests  identified  with  shipping  at  this  port, 
respectfully  urges  that  legislation  inimical  to  our  shipping  interests  such  as  propo^d 
in  H.  H.  10500  be  not  enacted,  and  respectfully  submits  that  the  present  situation 
as  regards  shipping  fa(*ilaies  will  in  no  wise  be  improved  by  the  entrance  of  (lovcm- 
mont  ownership,  which  we  consider  an  extremely  dangerous  experiment,  the  efi> ! 
of  which  will  be  disastrous  to  our  men-hant  marine  and  detrimental  to  the  intere^.^ 
of  the  country  at  large. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  B.  MoRRELL,  President. 

Attest: 

Jos.  M.  Do  WD,  Secretary. 

Tlic  CiiAiRMAX.  I  have  several  communications  which  I  will  place 
in  the  record.  Tlie  first  is  a  communication  from  the  Mobile  (AlaJ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Business  League  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  indorsing  the  sliipping  bill. 
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Mobile  Chahbbb  op  Cokhbkci  and  BosiNXfis  Lbaqui, 

XobOe,  Ala.,  Ptbmary  t4,  IMS. 
Hon.  WooDSOir  Wilaok, 

Fnwidnd  Uhiitd  Slata  of  America, 

WaMr^ton,  D.  C. 
DxabSix:  Atameetingof  the  Kenenlmerobenhipol  the  Mobile  Chunbra  of  Com- 
pMice  and  Bunneea  League,  held  Monday,  Februuy  21,  a  lesolutum  wae  passed 
indtoaing  the  plan  of  the  adnumstntioD  promotiiig  American  Dierchant  marine.  The 
reatdution  la  in  accordance  with  the  fail!  introduced  in  Congteas  by  Repieaentadve 
Alexander.  We  take  pleasure  in  advisiiig  you  to  thia  effect. 
Yours,  reBpectfuUy, 

MoBiLz  CnutBER  OP  CoMMEKca  and  BusiNXsa  Lxaoub. 
By  £.  M.  Bailet,  Praident. 

Also  copy  of  circular  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  to 
collectorB  of  customs,  showing  why  more  foreign  ships  lae  not  taking 
out  American  registras: 

Dbpartmbnt  of  Commekcx, 
BoBKAO  OP  Naticjahok, 
WatkmgUm,  January  it,  1916. 
ColUflor  o/euMoms. 

Sir:  In  the  past  11  months  leading  maritime  nations  pomesaing  over  three-fourths 
ol  the  world's  merchant  shipping  under  foreign  flags  have  passed  laws  or  issued  decrees 
iorbldding  their  citizens  or  subjecta  to  sell  and  transfer  to  the  fla^  of  another  nation 
tny  merchant  ship  under  their  reepective  fla^  except  by  a  special  permit  from  ihe 
Government.  Great  Britain  enacted  such  a  law  on  February  12;  Auatria-Hungary 
iwued  such  a  decree  on  August  27;  I>«nmark  on  October  8:  Germany  enacted  such  a 
liHon  October  21,  France  on  November  11;  Norway  issuer  a  decree  on  December  6; 
Bruil  on  December  9;  and  Spain  promulgated  a  law  on  January  9,  1916.  The  mer- 
chant shipping  of  these  countries  aggregates  33,900,000  gross  tone  out  of  a  total  of 
43,370,000  grosB  tons  of  all  foreign  nations.  Other  nations  may  promulgate  similar 
IkWE  or  decrees  for  the  duration  m  the  war,  and  notice  of  such  laws  or  decreea  may  not 
be  received  in  this  country  until  after  they  have  taken  effect. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  suggests  that  prospective  American  purchasers  of  ships 
uoder  foreign  Qags  with  a  view  tj>  American  registry  will  consult  their  own  interest  in 
*<ieM  title  if  in  all  cases  thev  acquaint  themfielves  with  the  transfer  law  of  the  nation 
'hose  flag  the  ship,  propoeea  to  be  bought,  now  flies. 
Pipase  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  those  concerned. 
Respectfully, 

E.  T.  Chamberlain,  Committioner. 

Also  a  list  of  foreign  huilt  vessels  prepared  hy  the  Conmussioner  of 
Navigation  to  which  American  registers  have  been  granted  tmder  the 
act  of  August  IS,  1914,  up  to  March  21,  1916;  also  list  of  American 
vessels  sold  to  foreigners  irom  September  1,  1914,  to  March  21,  1916: 
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American  vessels  sold  alien  during  the  period  Sept.  1, 1914f  to  Feb.  1,  2926. 

SEPT.  1, 1914,  TO  JUNE  30, 191S. 


Name  of  vessel. 
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P.  S.  B.  &  D.Co.  No.  2..... 

Iron  Side 

Uxmal 

Total  (3) 


808    Cuban  fla£. 
2,481  •  Norwegian 

727  .     ^Dol 
2,094     Miocmnflaf. 
7,796     Spanlsfa  flag. 


17. 


I 

100     Britbh  flag. 
281  I  Hondnran 

I      fl«8* 


381 


i 


118  BriUih  flag. 
188  Cabuiflag. 
142  :  Mttinnflai 


SUMMARY. 


Sailing. 
Steam. 
Gas.... 


Unrigged... 
Total. 


Sept.  1,1914,  to  June 
30, 1915. 


Number. 


11  I 

7 : 


8  1 


26 


Gross. 


2,4S1 
9.288 


1.918 


13.687 


July  1, 1915,  to  Feb. 
1, 1816.- 


Number. 


14 

10 

2 

3 


29 


Gron. 


7,iS10 

17,206 

881 

399 


Total. 


Nambv. 


25 

17 

2 

11 


25,556 


65 


9.991 
26.&S4 

3«1 
2.317 


».2(3 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  following-named  jrachts  were  sold  alien: 

SEPT.  1, 1014,  TO  TUNB  80, 1815. 


8team  yaeht  Noarnalial 

Steam  3raeht  Zora3^ , 

Total  (2) ^:l : :... 


Transferred  to— 


BrasflJan  flag. 
British  flag. 


JULY  1, 1915,  TO  FEB.  1, 1916. 


Steam  yacht  Alameda. 
Steam  yacht  Colombia 
Steam  jracht  Watonis. 

Total  (3) 


Mexican  flag. 
British  flag. 
Do. 


Also  letter  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  giving 
extract  from  Commercial  Attach^  Arnold's  weekly  report  regarding 
shipping  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast: 

Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Wash%n0anf  February  tS,  1916. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

It  is  thought  that  the  following  extract  from  Commercial  Attach^  Arnold's  weekly 
repnort  of  January  1,  1916,  on  the  shipping  situation  in  the  Pacific  will  be  of  interest, 
as  it  supplements  material  on  the  same  subject  which  has  been  previously' referred 
to  you: 

''I  have  had  a  number  of  interviews  during  the  week  with  Minister  ReinQch  in 
regard  to  possible  American  enterprise,  especially  construction  work,  which  resulted 
in  his  sending  a  number  of  telegrams  to  interests  in  America  in  regard  thereto.  The 
unfortunate  situation  in  connection  with  possible  American  development  here  is  the 
shipping  question.  1  do  hope  the  bureau  and  the  department  will  use  every  possible 
effort  to  get  something  done  which  will  put  American  ships  under  American  flags  in 
the  Pacinc.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  sit  here  and  see  our  opportunities  in  this  country 
vanishing  like  the  mist  before  the  morning  sun,  simply  oecause  we  have  no  ship^  to 
work  these  opportunities.  Give  us  American  ships  on  me  Pacific  and  we  can  increase 
our  (hina  trade  by  100  per  cent  and  make  for  ourselves  a  position  in  this  market 
during  the  war  from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  dislodge  us  after  the  conclusion 
thereof.  But  without  ships  we  can  only  sit  by  and  sigh  and  we  see  these  inarvelou9 
opp<)rtunities  sliding  by,  probably  never  again  to  return:  at  least  not  in  the  same 
inviting  way,  for  after  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  many  hungry  mouths  yearning 
for  a  chance  to  meet  these  opportunities,  and  on  that  account  we  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  take  the  advantage  of  them  lliat  we  now  could.  We  want  ships,  ships, 
^ips;  but  to  do  us  good,  the  greatest  good,  we  want  them  now.  A  vear  hence  may 
be  too  late,  for  by  that  time  ouers  may  have  crept  in  ahead  of  us  and  taken  the  gold 
apple  of  opportunity  from  us.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  American  flag  should 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Pacific  just  at  that  moment  when  its  presence  there 
could  have  meant  more  to  us  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  entire  history  of  our  trade 
with  the  Orient." 

E.  E.  Pratt. 
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Also  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  giving  excerpt 

from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Kelleher,  chairman  of  the  board  of  tne 

Seattle  National  Bank,  in  reference  to  shipping  lumber  on  the  Pacific 

coast: 

Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  February  24,  19 IC. 

Dear  Judge:  I  take  ploasiiro  in  sending  you,  for  your  infornuition,  the  fifllowinf: 
excerpt  from  a  letter,  dated  Februar\'  IS,  1916,  which  I  received  t/wlay  in»in  Mr. 
Daniel  Kelleher,  cliairman  <»f  the  boarcf  of  the  Seattle  National  Hank,  of  Seattle,  Wa^h. : 

"Our  lumber  buFineas,  though  we  are  petting  a  little  better  price  for  lumber  here, 
is  still  in  very  bad  shape,  and  as  1  wn)te  you  befr»re,  I  can*t  see  any  chance  for  ma- 
terial im]>rovement  until  we  get  by  some  means  some  Ehips  to  transiKtrt  our  lumher 
in.  VoT  example,  a  caw  came  under  my  obser\atiMn  here  in  Seattle  to-day  that  is* 
typical  of  the  1  )cal  situation.  One  of  the  owners  (>f  a  mill,  a  customer  of  oiir  bank, 
is  to-day  loading  a  cargo  of  lumber  at  his  mill  for  ^hiI)ment  to  Australia.  The  mill 
owner  gets  about  $*24,0()0  for  his  lumber  delivered  to  the  <lock  here;  this  itt  at  the  rate 
of  about  $12  per  M  for  his  lumber.  The  shipcfwner  gets  for  transporting  thi**  lumber 
about  $48,000,  or  $24  per  M  for  the  lum)>er.     In  ordinary  times,  the  mill  owner  woultl 

fet  about  $12  j)er  M  for  his  luni)>er,  and  the  ship  owner  about  $8  i>er  M.    With  $ll»  p«*r 
1  added  for  freight,  I  can  see  but  little  chance  for  improvment  in  the  lumber  hu;i- 
ness  out  here.    This  same  ship  owner  who  gets  $48,0(K)  fr)r  this  one  cargo,  roeentiy 
bought  his  shij)  at  a  total  i)rice  (»f  $15,000." 
Faithfully,  yours, 

W.  G.  McAdoo. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

House  of  HeprcsenUitives. 

Also  a  clipping  from  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports  of  Fel)- 
ruary  2,  1916,  entitled  "World  built  fewer  ships  last  year": 

[United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Feb.  2, 1916.1 

World  Built  P'ewer  Ships  Last  Year. 

The  principal  features  of  the  world  shipbuilding  industr}*  all  through  1915  were  the 
reduced  output  in  the  combatant  countries  and  the  increased  activity  in  the  countries 
not  directly  affected  by  the  war,  states  the  (Glasgow  (Scotland ^  Herald  in  a  spei.ial 
shipbuilding,  engineering,  and  commercial  supplement.  These  changes  are  graphi- 
cally sho"wn  by  the  table  below,  which  gives  the  international  tonnage  output  for  the 
past  two  years: 


Countries. 


1914 


Vessels.!      Ton.s. 


1915 


England. 
Scotland. 
Ireland.. 


817 
454 
23  , 


Total,  United  Kingdom I    1,294 

British  Domlnloas 1       271 


Foreign  countries: 
United  States. 

Austria 

Belgium 

China 

Denmark 

Fram'e 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands... 

Norway 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 


I.  H.  P.     Vessels.       Tons.      !    I.  H.  r. 

•  i  I 


964.839 
506.945 
246,370 


639.654  !   29S 


540.290 
186.890 


1,?22.154 
67.994 


1,366.834 
24.276 


156 

270.962 

308.465 

2S  ' 

7S.457 

58.300 

16 

10. 3«.>5 

(•) 

68 

16.664 

12. 120 

39 

.^1. 46:i 

19.551 

9S 

19«\.540 

203,630 

1H4 

50.V  719 

5?.'.  653 

54 

41. 7W 

35,455 

164 

136. 3ny 

125,614 

674 

•J?.».5H4 

116.618 

67 

54.10h 

39.5.'i5 

14 

33.976 

61.000 

9 

21.197 

33.000 

29 

14,657 

1.3.760 

Total,  foreign  countries l.fiOO      1.6'J4.0i3    «1.51C.?J1 


Grandtotal 3.165      3.4M.171  :    2.9SS.831 


207 
12 


517 
IS3 


127 


50 

40 

32 

46 

4 

1-27 

390 

86 

13 

7 

33 


955 


384.417 

233.501 

31.418 

649.336 
32.937 


270. 124 


I 


8.073  I 
51.361 
41.43H 

179.  MM 
20.230 
92.213  I 

217.502  1 

61.477  ; 

792  I 

14.306 

25,937  I 


989.337 


>  Data  not  available. 


*  Exclusive  of  Belgium. 


310. 5:  t 

2av2v* 

24.:jJ 


540.5^«4 
M.OTJ 


322.  l»iS 


G. «») 
32.042 
20  *>?•) 

IH.'S.l.V. 

-0  rti»» 

IK.*,  ail* 

lU.'llO 

41ft.'.i 

540 

13.750 

32.330 


975.010 


1.655       1.971.610  :      1.529.(^:6 
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It  is  a  fact  of  Rieat  imporiance,  savs  the  Herald,  that  although  the  fihipbuilding 
and  eiijgineexiiiff  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  include  absolutelv  no  warsiup  work» 
while  in  the  other  countries  referred  to  there  is  included  all  warship  work  reports  of 
which  have  been  received,  the  purely  British  production  is  laiger  than  that  of  any- 
other  country.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  position  occupied  by  Germany 
in  this  list  is  probably  &ur  too  low,  as  its  figures  represent  very  Uttle  more  than  the 
merchant  vessels,  reports  of  the  laimching  of  which  nave  been  received. 

• 

MANY  OBDERS  ON  HA.ND  IN  OTHER  COUNTBIBS. 

Evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  Scandinavian  shipyards  are  benefiting  by  the 
demand  for  cargo  steamers  may  be  found  in  the  large  amount  of  new  wdk  on  hamd  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  At  Copenhagen  Burmeister  &  Wain  have  on  the 
stocks  6  vessels,  and  on  hand  further  a  number  of  orders  for  delivery  in  1917,  1918» 
1919,  and  1920,  and  even  1921,  while  the  Copenhagen  Shipbuil(ting  Co.  has  9  steamers 
and  the  Marstal  Co.  4  motor  vessels. 

At  Christiana  the  Akers  Co.  is  building  9  steamers  and  the  Nylands  Co.  the  same 
number;  the  Bergen  Co.  have  16  vessels  on  order;  the  Drontheim  Co.,  7;  the  Fredrikstad 
Co.,  vessels  aggregating  48,220  tons;  the  Larvik  Slip  Co.,  3;  the  Laxevaags  Co.,  of 
Beigen,  6;  theMoss  Co.,  5;  the  Porsgrund  Co.,  4;  the  Pusnses  Co.,  of  Arendal,  8;  and 
the  Stavanger  Co.,  3. 

In  Sweden  the  Eriksbergs  Co.,  of  (xoteborg,  has  7  vessels  on  order;  the  Helsingb<»g 
Co.,  1;  the  Kockums  Co.^f  Malmo,  1;  Lindholmens  Co.,  of  Goteboig,  4;  the  Lodose 
Wharf  Co.,  3;  the  Motala  Works,  3  tugs;  and  the  Oscarshamn  Works,  6  steamers. 

The  Sociedad  £n)anola  de  Construccion  Naval,  of  Cartagena  and  Ferrol,  which  was 
started  a  nimiber  of  years  ago  by  a  British  sjmdicate  for  the  purpose  of  building  ships 
for  the  Spanish  Navy,  is  now  being  permitted  to  undertake  private  work,  and  has 
booked  a  number  of  orders  for  merchant  steamers.  A  beginning  Ib  being  made  at 
Ferrol,  where  the  firm  is  constructing  a  passenger  steamer  of  14,000  tons  displacement 
for  the  Cia.  Transatlantica  of  Barcelona. 

At  Hongkong  there  is  a  great  pressure  of  new  shipbuilding.  The  Hongkong  & 
Wliampoa  Dock  Co.  has  on  hand  a  large  nimiber  of  steamers  for  British,  Dutch,  and 
Norw^:ian  owners,  while  the  Taikoo  Dockyard  Co.  is  btiilding  six  vessels,  three  of 
them  for  Liverpool  owners  and  three  for  Cnlna.  The  Taikoo  yard  can  now  under- 
take the  construction  of  vessels  up  to  10,000  tons  measurement. 

The  majority  of  the  Japanese  shipyards  are  full  of  work,  and  they  will  be  kept  busy 
well  into  1917.  The  work  in  hand,  however,  does  not  show  anything  of  very  petit 
size— nothing  over  9,500  tons.  The  number  which  is  to  be  built  rather  than  size  is 
what  LB  most  impressive.  New  passenger  ships  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and 
the  coiintrv  is  setting  itself  to  the  buUding  of  cargo  ships.  The  types  of  these  vary 
considerably.  Among  them  the  Isherwood  system  has  a  prominent  place.  The 
Osaka  Iron  Works  has  in  hand  six  8,000-ton  steamers  and  sixteen  3,200-ton  steamers, 
all  of  this  type.  Two  of  the  steamers  which  are  to  be  built  at  Nagasaki  are  to  have 
geared  turbines. 

Also  text  of  the  shipping  bill  recently  presented  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies : 

[Translation.] 

No.  1659.     Chamber  of  Deputies.    Eleventh  Legislature,  session  of  1916.    Written 

report  of  the  meeting  of  January  13,  1916. 
Pro})occd  law  determining  the  conditions  under  which  advances  may  be  made  to 

French  shipowners  to  buy  ships  mechanically  propelled,  coming  from  allied  or  neutral 

countries. 

(Referred  to  the  merchant  marine  commission.^ 

Presented  in  the  name  of  M.  Raymond  Poincare,  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
by  Rear  Admiral  Lacaze,  minister  of  the  navy,  and  by  M.  A.  Ribot,  minister  ot 
finances. 

STATEMENT  OP  REASONS. 

Gentlemen:  The  increase  of  our  commercial  fleet  is  a  measure  which  should  not 
be  deferred. 

While  the  war  lasts,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  benefit  French  commerce  by  recover- 
ing, in  part,  the  heavy  tribute  whicn  we  are  now  paying  to  foreign  shipowners  in  the 
form  of  marine  freights. 

After  the  war  our  maritime  commerce  will  need  a  number  of  sliips  sufficient  to 
insure  a  continuation  of  the  services  heretofore  maintained  by  our  companies  and 
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to  make  po<isible  the  or^nization  of  new  lines.  It  is  on  this  condition  only  that  the 
ec()n<'inio  life  of  France  will  be  able  to  recover  and  to  create  luge  resources  neceesuy 
for  the  work  of  national  rehabilitation. 

Our  ports  will  be  viFdted  by  a  larger  number  of  ships  from  now  on.  and  the  free 
play  of  economic  laws  will  tend  to  lower  the  freights.  Furthermore,  the  proportii>n 
of  French  tonnage  in  our  foreign  trade  will  be  larger,  and  action  by  the  Government. 
if  demanded  ))y  circuuLstances,  would  be  of  greater  effect  in  the  domain  of  tmnsporta- 
lion. 

The  vicissitudes  of  war  have  reduced  the  effective  strength  of  our  merchant  fleet. 
The  strenuous  service  to  which  our  ships  have  been  subjected  since  August,  1914.  the 
resulting  weir  and  tear,  the  impos»<ibility  of  reopening  our  shipyiutls  before  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities,  all  this  compels,  us  if  we  would  be  resuiy  in  time,  to  obtain 
without  delay  a  number  of  ships  from  other  countries  to  replace  thoee  lofst  and  !«! 
supplement  those  in  active  rervice. 

In  its  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the  country  procure* 
its  food  supply,  to  stop  the  waste  of  the  national  wealth,  and  to  secure  the  future  nf 
0  ir  merchant  marine,  the  Government  has  examined  various  solutions  propof?ed. 
It  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  end  sought  can  only  be  achieved  by  encoura^jfinfr  pri\-ato 
initiative  ana  giving  aid  to  shipo^^mers  in  order  to  induce  them  to  buy  ships  in  allied 
or  neutral  countries. 

The  granting,  under  proper  guaranties,  nf  bans  re])ayable  in  annual  instalments, 
and  the  determination  (»f  a  nxed  ."^um  to  be  paid  as  indemnity  in  case  a  ship  .m)  acquired 
should  be  requitdtioned  ))y  the  Government,  are  the  measures  which  will  host  meet 
the  ])re8ent  needs  of  the  >»hipowners.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  general 
utility  of  these  measures,  as  the  shi|x»wner!»  will  be  under  the  double  obligatir<n  <«i 
k  M>ping  the  ships  so  acquired  as  part  of  our  mrechant  fleet  for  five  years  at  loa'^t.  and 
oi  emploWng  them  in  the  FVench  im|)ort  trade  until  the  crisis  now  prevailing  in 
m  iritime  trans]>ortati(»n  shall  have  moderated. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  because  of  the  principles  adopteti  by  the  Parliament 
to  favor  the  buying  of  British  prizes  (law  of  Apr.  19.  1915),  the  Government  hai*  been 
lei  to  submit  the  proposed  law,  the  substance  of  which  follows: 

PROPOSED   LAW. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  decrees: 

The  proposed  law,  the  text  of  wnich  follows,  will  be  presented  to  the  Chamber  nf 
Deputies  by  the  minister  of  the  navy  and  by  the  minister  of  finances,  who  are  char;^ 
\vitn  revealing  the  principles  anl  sustaining  the  discussion: 

Article  I. 

Intil  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  Govern- 
ment may  invest  a  sum  not  exceeding  100  million  francs  in  loans  to  French  ship- 
owners, to  cover  a  part  of  the  sums  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  ships  with  mechanical 
proj)ul8ion,  said  shipowners  to  be  approved  of  by  the  minister  of  the  navy,  on  the 
advice  of  the  minister  of  finances.    Snips  to  be  allied  or  neutral. 

The  advances  thus  made  shall  be  productive  of  interest  at  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Hank  of  France  on  loans  on  securities. 

The  minister  of  finances  is  authorized  to  open,  among  the  spe(*ial  services  of  the 
treasurj-.  an  account  entitled  ''Advances  to  snipoi^Tiers  to  buy  rfiijie.'* 

This  account  will  be  debited  in  the  sum  total  of  ad\'ances  made  in  conformity  wiih 
the  present  law  and  credited  with  the  repayments  made  by  the  shipowners. 

Article  2. 

The  maximum  amount  of  advances  made  according  to  the  first  article  is  determined 
in  the  following  fashion: 

Navigation  companies  i)osse88ing  a  fleet  of  20,000  tons  or  more  may  recei\"e  70  per 
cent  of  the  purchase  price. 

Navigation  companies  ]K»9sessing  a  fleet  of  less  than  20,000  tons,  or  for  new  enter- 
prises, 80  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price. 

Article  3. 

The  advances  thus  made  shall  be  repay e? I  by  the  shipowners  acconUng  to  the 
following  conditions: 

1 .  In  three  equal  annual  installments  in  the  case  of  navigation  comijanies  poaHOwing 
tt  fleet  of  20,000  or  more  tons. 
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2.  In  four  annual  equal  installments  in  the  case  of  navigation  companies  possessing 
a  fleet  of  less  than  20,000  tons,  or  of  new  companies. 

3.  In  eight  annual  equal  installments  for  fishing  enterprises. 

The  interest  falling  due  will  be  added  to  the  sum  total  of  each  of  the  above  annuities. 
The  first  annuity  in  each  case  will  be  pa^/^able  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  following 
the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  ship  to  the  shipowner. 

Article  4. 

Government  experts  shall  inspect  the  ships,  which  must  be  seaworthy  and  in  good 
condition  at  the  time  of  their  delivery  to  the  shipowners,  and  guaranteed  against  the 
consequence  of  any  preference  or  mortgage. 

Article  5. 

The  shipowner  who  wishes  to  be  admitted  as  a  beneficiary  under  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  articles,  should  address  a  request  to  the  minister  of  the  navy. 
This  request  shall  be  accompanied: 

1.  By  a  deed  of  surety  which  will  be  applied  to  the  sums  advanced  and  not  guaran- 
teed by  a  mortgage.    The  security  given  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  minister  of  finance. 

2.  By  an  agreement  made  by  the  shipowner  to  give  to  the  Government  of  France  a 
mortgage  (first),  on  the  ship  from  the  time  it  shall  come  under  French  r^[istry,  as  surety 
a  sum  equal  to  half  the  price  of  purchase  and  to  insure,  with  delegation  of  benefit  to 
the  Government,  the  ship  against  all  risks,  inclusive  of  risk  of  war,  even  to  complete 
repa>Tnent  of  the  sum  advanced. 

Xa\  igation  societies  which  have  established  an  insurance  fund  for  their  own  ships 
mav  be  excused  by  a  special  decision  from  contracting  insurance  as  above  noted. 

The  surety,  whether  for  the  total  advances  ha\'ing  a  mortgage  concession  on  the  ship 
acquired,  or  for  the  portion  of  the  advances  not  guaranteed  by  this  mortgage,  may  be 
replaced  by  a  mortgage  (first)  on  the  other  ships  of  the  shipowner. 

Once  agreed  upon ,  he  will  abide  by  the  demands  in  the  order  of  their  reception.  All 
transfer  of  order  will  be  null  and  void. 

Article  6. 

The  shipowner  must  agree  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  the  purchase  price 
if,  in  the  course  of  the  present  war  and  during  a  period  of  five  years,  to  date  from  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  transfers  directly  to  a  stranger,  to  a  strange  society, 
or  to  a  French  society,  whose  organization  does  not  conform  to  article  1.  section  3,  of 
the  law  of  April  7,  1902,  either  the  property  itself,  or  the  use  of  the  purchased  ship,  or 
if  he  mortgages  it  for  the  profit  of  the  same  persons  or  societies. 

He  is  under  the  additional  obligation,  until  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  to  carry  imports  intended  for  French  ports  only,  though  one- 
fourth  of  the  cargo  may  be  carried  to  allied  or  neutral  countries,  or  to  pay  to  the  treasury 
a  sum  ecjual  to  double  tlie  sum  total  of  freights  collected  for  cargoes  unloaded  outside 
of  I'reneli  ])orts  over  and  above  the  proportion  fixed  above. 

The  same  obligation  must  be  undertaken  by  the  fishing-boat  owners  and  the  owners 
of  tow  boats,  who  will  be  obliged,  the  first  to  bring  into  French  ports  three-quarters 
of  their  catch  and  the  second  to  make  at  least  three-quarters  of  their  voyages  coming 
from  or  proceeding  to  the  same  ports. 

Tliese  agreements  will  be  guaranteed  by  security  satisfactory  to  the  minister  of 
finance. 

Article  7. 

In  the  event  of  requisition  of  one  of  the  ships  accjuired  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  law  the  indemnity  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
charter  rates,  reduced  by  15  per  cent. 

Article  8. 

A  decree  decided  upon  by  the  ministers  of  the  marine  and  of  finance  shall  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  the  present  law  shall  apply,  notably  those  relative  to 
the  age  of  the  ships  which  are  the  object  of  it. 

Signed  at  Paris,  January  13,  1916,  by 

R.  Poincar6. 

For  the  President  of  the  Republic: 

Amiral  Lacaze, 
Minister  of  the  Marine. 

A.    RiBOT, 

Minister  of  Finances. 
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Also  letter  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 

Domestic  Commerce,  quoting  statement  in  the  Agence  Economique 

&  Financifere  of  Febniary  5,  1916,  relative  to  the  freight  situation  in 

Italy: 

Department  op  Commerce, 
HuKKAu  OF  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Washington,  February  !6.  1916. 

Hon.  Joshua  "W.  Alkxaxdeu. 

Iloujie  of  Repnsenl'ttivca,  Washingfon,  D.  C. 

My  Dkau  Congressman:  The  Agenoo  Ecunoiniaue  &  Fiiiaiu-i^re,  in  the  suppk-- 
mcnt  t')  its  issue  of  P>l>ruary  5,  191G,  a  copy  ot  whidi  was  for^'anhnl  to  the  bureau  by 
Coinruercial  Attache  Veditz,  at  Paris,  cH)ntains  the  following  statement  transmitted  by 
its  correspondents  in  Rome  and  Milan  relative  to  the  freight  situation  in  Italy: 

"Ocean  freight  rates  have  increased  greatly;  also  demands  upv>n  the  (government 
to  proceed  to  reiiuisition  ships  and  to  create  a  special  department  for  the  merchant 
marine.  The  Statt^  now  has  the  railroads,  why  should  it  not  tein|X)rarily  become  a  ship 
operator? 

"The  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  and  grain  beine  determined  almost  entirely  bv  the 
supply  of  ships,  the  press  is  bringing  pressure  to  oear  upon  the  Grovemmentto  Wve 
England  put  at  the  entire  dis]K)aal  of  Italy  the  largest  ])osflible  number  of  8hip0.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Milan,  discussing  this  all-important  question  in  a  special 
meeting,  has  expressed  the  vriah  that  negotiations  be  entered  into  quickly  witn  the 
Frencli  Government  with  a  view  to  applying  the  urgent  remedies  which  the  situation 
demands. 

"The  noted  economist,  Senator  Maraorino  Ferraris,  director  of  the  Nuo\'a  Anto- 
logia,  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  pre.-'s  in  which  he  urges  an  immediate  agreement  between 
Italy,  France,  and  England  for  the  establishment,  in  a  common  spirit  of  liberality 
and  by  j  )int  regulations,  of  freight  rates  upon  the  basis  of  8er\'ice  rendered.  He  also 
urged  the  inteiL^ve  utilization  of  the  maritine  res:)ur(*cs  of  the  three  countries  under 
the  control  of  a  single  international  commission  and  the  reeer\'ation  of  ships  for  the 
most  urgent  needs  and  for  the  transportation  of  the  commodities  most  necessar}'  for 
the  use  of  the  armies  and  the  people  of  the  allied  nations.'* 

I  believe  that  the  above  item  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  shipping  board. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Also  clipping  from  United  States  Commerce  Reports  of  date  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1916,  entitled  '*Coal  freights  from  Cardiff." 

[Coiniiierce  Reports,  Feb.  28,  IQIOJ 
COAL    FREIGHTS    FROM    CARDIFF. 

[Consul  Lorin  A.  Lathrop,  CardifT,  Wales.] 

The  following  tabl*'  shows  tho  coal  fn'ights  per  ton  of  2.240  pounds  from  Cardiff, 
Wales,  in  the  first  week  of  Februar\'.  1910.  and  comparisons  with  those  in  December, 
1915,  and  with  pn»war  rat«'8: 


p„«.  Fei»ni-      Decern-    Average,  '  i,__^  Felini-      Dcoem- 

*°"-  arv,1916.   l)er,1915.       1914.  ^^^'  jar7,19l6.  bw.ini 

i  ' 


Alexandria 120.06  117.61  12.49  ;  Lisl'On |  S8.02  17.90 

Barcelona 13.37  i  9.97  2.21  Marseille leuOO  14.66 

Bordeaux S.49  i  .s.7n  1.3i}  ■  Montevideo I  laM  ■  a60 

Buenos  Aires ll.is  10.91  3.43  I  Xiiples >  14.W  =  laoS 

Genoa U.TiQ  .  16.05  2. 15  |  Rio  de  Janeiro I  laSS  j  latft 


Avm^v, 
1914. 


9L51 
2.10 
3L29 
XfO 
3.49 


Th»»  prices  for 
as  follows:  Admiralty 
^at  pit  mouth). 
toundr\'),  $11.55. 
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Also  a  letter  from  Hon.  Frank  L.  Polk,  Counselor  Department  of 
State,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  stating  the  President  of  Salva- 
dor desires  steamship  lines  to  be  established  l)etween  the  ports  of  the 

United  States  and  ports  of  Salvador. 

Department  op  State, 

Wcuthington,  Jnnwiry  11,  1916. 
The  Secretary  op  Gommercb. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  this  department  has  recently  been  in- 
formed by  Henry  F.  Tennant,  Esq.,  chaie^  d'affaires  of  the  American  Legation  at 
San  Salvador,  that  the  President  of  Salvador  has  advised  him  that  the  Government 
of  that  country  desires  one  or  more  American  steamship  lines  to  be  established  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  ports  of  Salvador. 

The  President  of  Salvador  expresses  the  desire  that  American  steamship  lines  be 
established  to  do  a  commercial  transport  business  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  ports  of  Salvador  averaging  at  least  one  ship  per 
month  which  would  touch  directly  at  Acajutla  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and 
\'ice  versa. 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  Salvador  for 
such  recommendations  or  action  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  may  deem  appro- 
priate and  to  request  that  this  department  be  advised  from  time  to  time  of  the  results 
oi  any  action  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  may  take  in  the  matter  in  order 
that  information  as  to  developments  may  be  communicated  in  turn  to  the  American 
Legation  in  Salvador  and  to  tne  President  of  that  Republic. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Frank  L.  Polk,  Counselor, 

Also  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  inclosmg  a  letter 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  showing  that  large  bone  deposits 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  can  not  be  utilized  because  of  lack  of  shipping 
facilities: 

Department  op  Commerce, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  February  19,  1916. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  copy  of  an  identical  report 
presented  t^^  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Ap^riculture  to  the 
Secretary  of  Apiculture  and  by  the  (  ommissioiier  of  Tiaheries  to  me  concerning  the 
laree  bone  deposits  which  have  been  found  to  be  available  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
They  represent  the  accumulations  of  a  century  or  more  and  constitute  probably  the 
hin^crft  known  bone  deposits  inlhe  world.  They  have  not  been  fully  surveyed,  but 
one  oi  the  deposits  (and  there  are  many)  lies  at  the  water  front  and  is  a  mile  long  by 
half  a  mile  broad.  Its  thickness  is  not  fully  determined,  but  an  average  depth  of 
2  fo«'t  is  perhaps  a  reasonable  estimate,  and  in  places  where  it  has  been  exposed  by 
the  <oa  or  by  workings  it  is  known  to  be  ()  feet  deep. 

The  value  of  these  deposits  is  large,  certainly  it  runs  into  the  millions,  possibly 
int'i  many  milli(ms  of  dollars.  The  physical  conditions  have  preserved  the  fertiliz- 
ing j)ruperties  of  the  bones  in  a  remarkable  wav.  a»  the  analysis  shows.  Our  agri- 
culture greatly  needs  this  material  and  ihe  demand  is  such  that  the  wholesale  price 
lor  raw  ground  bone  was  $85  a  ton  in  December.  Grinding  is  cheap,  costing,  say  75 
cents  a  ton.     An  abundant  supply  of  labor  is  available  on  the  spot. 

The  problem  of  utilizing  this  immense  deposit  is  one  of  transportation.  It  imme- 
diately concerns  the  farmers  of  our  land  to  have  it  brought  into  use  as  promptly  and 
a.^  cheaply  as  possible.  Here  are  many  cargoes  available,  calling  for  transportation, 
of  a  material  tne  country  needs.  Here  is  a  Government  asset  of  undetermined  but 
great  value.  Here  is  the  fertilizer  of  which  our  fields  are  in  need.  Where  are  the 
vshi])s  to  bring  it  to  market?  The  deposits  are  Government  property  to  be  developed 
for  the  account  of  the  Public  Treasury,  and  ordinary  business  sense  dictates  that  the 
development  should  be  as  prompt  as  possible. 

The  matter  has  come  definitely  to  my  knowledge  within  a  few  days  and  is  now 
presented  to  you  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  establish  a  United  States  shipping  board,  in  the  thought  that  your  wisdom 
may  provide  a  means  of  dealing  in  an  appropriate  manner  with  this  valuable  asset 
Yours,  very  truly, 

William  C.  REDPiELn,  Secretary 

Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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February  18,  1916. 
The  SfX'iiETARY  OF  Commerce: 

With  reference  to  the  poasibilit  y  of  using  the  depositd  of  bones  on  the  Pribilof  Idawb 
for  fc^rtilizer  purposes  in  the  United  States  or  abroad  the  following  statenieiit  is  rob- 
mitted: 

Bone  hat)  long  been  recognized  as>  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  fertihiff 
material.  Containing  as  it  does  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  for  many  types u{ 
soil  ii  is  a  highly  valuable  soil  amendment.  No  treatment  save  grindine  is  nececnry 
to  r:n.ler  its  fertilizer  ingredients  available,  and  in  the  shape  ofgrouna  bone  ilsu* 
antedates  that  of  phosphate  rock  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  bison  bonef 
which  at  one  lime  were  strewn  over  our  western  plains  have  all  been  eathemfl  aini 
turned  into  fertilizer,  and  the  battle  fields  of  Europ?  have  been  searched  with  the 
same  object.  The  supply  of  bones  in  recent  vears  has  been  Umitefl.  Meat  of  thai  now 
available  is  turned  out  uh  a  by-product  of  the  meat-packing  establishmonts.  and  wo 
annually  import  about  .Sl,(M»,()(iO  worth  from  abroad.  These  imports  come  mainly 
from  Argentina,  Cana<la,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay,  witli  a  small  amount  from  Betium 
It  ia  thu.s  apparent  that  the  material  is  valuable  enough  to  bear  the  coet  of  shipmfDt 
for  loni^  <liHtan(!('s. 

Very  extensive  accumulations*  of  fur-s?  *al  and  s»a-lion  bones  exist  on  both  St.  Paul 
anil  St.  Creori,'.'  Islands*.  Some  of  ihos?  reprea?nt  the  killings  since  Alaska  came  irt.i 
the  poMH'svion  of  the  Unit»»<l  States,  while  others*  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Ku*un 
juris'Uction,  wh«Mi  excivdinijly  large  killings  were  ma<ie.  The  deposits  on  nur- 
recent  killing  groun(L«  are  well  known,  but  the  earlier  accumulations  are  to  a  con^i'l- 
erable  extent  ol)S('un-d  by  soil  and  vegt-tation.  The  depoeits  are  adjacent  to  the  shftf*'. 
but  none  of  1  hein  have  ever  been  examined  with  reference  to  their  area  and  depth.  an.l 
it  would  h'.^  uTisafi'  to  ma 'ce  any  o'.ficial  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  bones  that  miehi  bf 
available.  It  i.s  known,  however,  that,  at  the  prevailing  prices,  the  fertilizer  value  of 
the  bone?  would  run  into  millions  of  dollars. 

The  chemical  analysis  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  specimens  of  bone  from  the 
bottom  and  from  the  surface  of  the  deposits  shows  an  averaffe  of  about  4.5  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  and  about  23  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  eauivs3ent  to  5.5  per  centan- 
monia  and  50.3  per  cent  oone  ])hospnate.    The  wholesale  price  for  raw  ground  bone 
of  about  this  quality  was  from  $27.25  to  $28  a  ton  in  December,  1913,  when  normil 
prices  prevailed,  and  S35  a  ton  in  December,  1915.    The  retail  price  in  Much,  1914, 
when  practically  normal  prices  prevailed,  was  about  $38  a  ton,  and  the  price  in 
Decemner,  19I'>.  about  $-\\.    The>«*  tigurt^i?  include  the  co^t  of  grinding  the  ban**, 
which,  in  the  United  Slat«'s.  would  be  about  75  cent?-  a  ton.     Whether  or  not  it  wouM 
be  advi^able,  in  order  to  fenii-h  work  for  the  natives,  to  do  the  grinding  on  the  i«lsod? 
ir«  a  matttT  which  may  be  left  for  future  determination.     If  a  power  firinding  miM 
were  installed,  the  nec»»Hj«ary  fuel  woulci  have  to  be  transported  to  the  inlands.  a«  no 
natural  source  of  fuel  exi.-itj*.    The  bag-*  used  in  bringing  coal  to  the  i;*landt«  are  prol>- 
ably  too  eoarselv  woven  to  be  uned  a-  containers  for  gro\md  bone,  though  they  might 
be  used  for  the  bones  in  th"  raw  state. 

(iround  bone  for  fertilizer  purposes  i-*  used  more  largely  in  the  northeastern  i«ectian 
of  the  country  than  elsewhere*  and  it  i-  probable  that  the  deposit-)  on  the  PriUlof 
Islands  wopld  havo  lo  Im'  brorght  within  reach  of  this  st»ction  to  find  the  moi-t  favor- 
able market.  No  freiirht  rate  from  the  i-i lands  to  the  Pacific  coa?t  porb^  of  the  rnitfl 
States  can  be  given.  >ince  no  fn-iirht  carriers  regularly  call  at  the  i-^lands*.  From  the 
Pacific  eoa-t  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  via  the  Panama  <'anal.  fndght  rates  in  normal 
times  are  about  $V)  a  tou.  The  la-t  (juoted  rate  before  the  recent  doing  of  the  canal 
wa".  however,  between  J? 1 1  and  .SI 2  a  ton.  and  the  rate  will  probably  bo  near  the-* 
figures  upon  the  reo|)eninir  of  the  canal.  A  Navy  collier  takes  coal  to* Alaskan  |X)int? 
and  to  the  i  dands  several  times  a  year  and  retrnis  empty.  It  is  possible  that  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  by  which  such  a  vessel  could  Ik'  uWd  as  a  means  of  tranhportiuc 
the  deposits  to  the  United  States.  A  Navy  collier  could  probably  carr\'  five  or  .-ix 
thousand  tons  of  the  bone  and  could  land  the  cargo  at  Norfolk  within  easy  reach  of  the 
best  market.  It  is  ]>os^ible  also  that  one  or  more  of  the  large  fertilizer  companies  misht 
contract  to  handle  the  deix)-it-»  under  such  n*s frictions  as  the  Secretarj*  of  Commerre 
might  deci<le  were  advi  aole.  If  the  privilege  of  utilizing  the  refuse  parts  of  the  j«ea!s 
kille«l  in  coming  years  i<  awarded  to  a  private  firm,  on  competitive  bids,  the  workintr 
of  the  old  deposit -1  miirht  very  i»rop«'rly  be  math-  a  part  of  the  same  contract. 

The  difliculties  of  the  situation  are  the  absence  of  harbors  and  the  boisterous  surf, 
making  necessary  the  use  of  litrhters  or  the  running  of  aerial  cables  fitom  the  shore  !•) 
an  off-lying  vessel.  The  loading  of  the  material  with  lighters  would  be  po«able  only 
in  summer,  as  at  other  seasons  there  is  too  much  risk  to  small  boats  in  makinff  landings 
through  the  surf.    The  coal  and  supplies  now  brought  to  the  ialands  are  unloaded  by 
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y^isn,  and  the  flame  boats  returning  empty  to  the  vessel  mkht  be  employed  to  carry 
he  bones.  The  time  needed  to  loaathe  vessel  would,  therefore,  not  be  much  ^[reater 
hsn  that  now  emj^oyed  in  unloading,  since  the  two  operations  could  be  earned  on 
imultaneouflly.  The  native  inhabitants  of  the  seal  islands  can  be  employed  in 
Ikging  out  the  deposits  and  making  them  ready  for  shipment,  but  it  is  bebeved  that 
ab^  from  the  mamland  will  be  necessary  for  tne  full  exploitation  of  the  bones  after 
ommercial  killinff  is  resumed,  because  the  natives  will  then  be  fully  occupied  in 
uing  f(ff  the  fxem  carcasses.  The  cost  of  native  labor  could  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of 
1.50  a  day. 

It  IB  possible  that  a  market  nearer  the  islands  might  be  f<MUd  in  Japan,  which 
ountry  annually  imports  considerable  quantities  of  fertiliser  mat^ial.  The  present 
lice  of  sulphuric  aod  has  tended  to  reduce  the  sifpply  of  acid  phosphate  and  to 
icrease  the  price,  and  under  existing  conditidns  any  additional  source  of  phosphate 
nd  ammonia  is  to  be  welcomed. 

H.  M.  Smuh,  Commignoner, 

Also  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Jefferson  Grange  No.  133,  Jefferson 
ownship,  Moody  County,  S.  Dal^.,  favoring  the  shipping  bill: 

Jefferson  Granob,  No.  133, 
Jefferson  Township,  Moodt  County, 

Colman,  S,  Dah.,  Jantuxry  i,  1916. 

Rmlvedj  That,  we,  the  mmnbers  of  Jefferson  Grange,  No.  133,  in  meeting  assem- 
led,  view  with  astonishment  and  indignation  the  fact,  that  since  the  openingof  the 
larkets  the  present  season  the  price  of  wheat,  oats,  and  bibrley  throughout  the  United 
tates  has  scarcely  covered  the  cost  of  production,  while  the  price  of  said  products 
ux)i]ghout  the  markets  of  the  world  have  been  the  hig[heBt  known  during  a  pmod  of 
)  vears.  That  we  believe  that  said  conditions,  entailing  as  they  do  the  wholecREde 
(bbery  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  have  been  brought  about  by  powerful 
)eculative  interests  commonly  known  as  market  manipulators,  through  cooperation, 
nnbination,  and  collusion,  torough  which  the  storage  capacity  of  the  country  is 
mtroUed  as  well  as  the  operations  of  all  chamb^s  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade. 
hat  year  alter  year,  durinff  the  flood  tide  of  marketing,  we  see  the  above-described 
aoipulations  repeated  with  ever  abnormal  enrichment  of  the  grain-gambling  inter- 
ts,  and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of  the  agriculturists,  the  real  wealth  pro- 
fs of  the  countrjr.  That  during  the  first  120  days  since  the  opening  of  markets  this 
&r,  the  speculative  grain  interests  took  a  toll  from  the  South  Dakota  famer  in  the 
ndlaing  of  oats,  based  on  the  Liverpool  price,  of  over  90  per  cent  of  the  price  the 
mers  received;  and  on  wheat  the  toll  of  the  interests  aversiged  above  42  per  cent  of 
3  price  received  on  the  farms  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  There- 
e  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  the  erection  of  great  storage  elevators  in  all  of  the  primary 
lin  terminals  of  this  country  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end 
It  grain  may  be  therein  stored  and  money  obtained  upon  warehouse  receipts. 
That  in  the  erection  of  elevators  we  see  protection  aUke  for  producer  and  consumer, 
ismuch  as  grain  stored  in  such  elevators  instead  of  being  rushed  to  market  in  the 
1  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  pay  debts,  would  prevent  market  flooding  and 
uld  be  available  later  when  the  speculative  interests  get  the  bulk  of  the  grain  in 
;ir  possession  to  prevent  the  boosting  of  prices  beyond  a  reasonable  amount. 
Resolved  further.  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  only  such  candidates  for  Con- 
•ss  and  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  will  pledge  themselves  to  support  and 
rk  for  the  above-described  measures  with  a  law  establishing  a  merchant  marine  as 
w  favored  by  the  present  administration,  whereby  vast  sums  may  be  saved  to  the 
mers  of  the  United  States  in  the  shipment  of  their  produce  to  foreign  countries; 
1  be  it 

Resolved  further^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
•ss  and  Senator  at  Washington,  and  that  copies  be  also  transmitted  to  the  President 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

SEAL.]  N.  P.  PrrsENBAROER,  Moster. 

Rob  McDowell,  Secretary. 
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Also  sliipping  catechism  by  Capt.  C.  A.  McAllister,  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  Department  of  the  Treasury: 

SHIPPING   CATECHISM. 

1 .  Why  do  we  need  ships? 

Answer.  The  United  States  has  the  largest  foreign  trade  of  any  nation. 

2.  What  ships  have  been  used  heretofore  to  cany  our  exports  and  imports? 
Answer.  About  88  per  cent  of  our  foreign  shipping  business  has  been  conducted  in 

ships  belonging  to  our  foreign  rivals. 

3.  Why  can  not  we  continue^  use  these  ships? 

Answer.  How  long  could  your  grocer  stay  in  business  if  he  relieil  entirely  upon  his 
rivals  to  deliver  his  goods?  Besides  that,  over  1 ,600,000  tons  of  shipping  has  been  de- 
stroyed (luring  the  existing  war.  The  normal  amount  of  new  shipping  neces8ar\'  for 
the  world's  tnule  has  not  been  constructed,  as  the  shipyards  of  the  leading  shipbuifdlng 
countries  (all  belligerents)  have  been  larp;ely  engaged  in  building  war  vessels.  Fur- 
thermore, submarine  warfare  is  daily  adding  to  the  deficit. 

4.  Who  will  suffer  most  from  this  shortage  of  carriers? 
Answer.  The  United  States  of  America. 

5.  How  can  we  prevent  it? 

Answer.  By  enac  ting  the  pending  shipping  bill  considerable  relief  will  be  furnished. 

6.  How? 

Answer.  This  bill  creates  a  shipping  board  to  supervise  shinpinfi:  in  general  and  to 
prevent  any  unfair  competition  on  the  part  of  our  foreign  rivals.  It  further  provides 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  to  create  about  400,000  tons  of  new  shipping.  In  time 
of  war  these  new  ships  are  to  be  use<l  as  naval  auxiliaries,  but  in  times  oC  ])eace  they 
are  to  be  leased  to  private  corporations  who  offer  the  best  bid  to  carry  American  goa  Is 
and  t<»  ext^'ud  our  foreign  shipping. 

7.  What  do  you  mean  by  naval  auxiliaries? 

Answer.  They  arc  primarily  of  a  merchant-ship  type,  and  are  used  in  war  times  to 
transport  troops,  ammimition,  coal,  oil,  water,  food,  and  Bt4>res  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
wherever  they  are  ()]>erating.  They  are  as  essential  as  the  fighting  ships  themselves, 
for  without  siu-h  supplies  the  sliips  and  soldiers  can  not  operate. 

8.  If  they  are  used  during  times  of  peace  for  mercantile  purposes,  is  that  not  Gov- 
ernment ownership? 

Answer.  Yes  and  no.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  will  own  the  ships,  but  they 
will  be  leased  to  private  individuals  or  corporations  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
country.  A  better  way  to  put  it  is  that  it  will  be  utilizing  an  emcigency  e<)uipmenr 
pro\'ided  for  war  pui poses,  in  the  legitimate  business  of  promoting  our  foreign  trade- 
in  times  of  peace,  which  will  l>enefit  all  classes  of  people.  It  will  turn  nonprodurtivo 
ships  into  productive  ones.  Strictly  war  craft,  such  as  battleships  and  torpedo  boais. 
are  a  constant  .'source  of  expense  in  both  war  and  peace. 

9.  It  has  been  said  that  the  (ioveniment  will  operate  these  shipe.     Is  that  trui-? 
Answer.  Only  in  the  contingency  that  private  parties  will  not  start  steamship  liui-? 

where  the  demands  of  trade  call  for  them.    Even  then  the  Government  will  operatt* 
them  through  a  jmvate  corporation,  of  which  the  Government  will  control  the  ma- 
joritv  of  the  stock,  as  is  now  being  done  successfully  with  the  veesels  beloncini:  i- 
the  Manama  liailroad  Co. 

10.  How  can  a  private  corporation  backed  by  the  Government  run  such  a  lini-. 
where  private  parties  will  not? 

Answer.  Because*  the  Government  g<*ts  its  capital  at  half  the  interest  for  which 
private  parties  can  get  it,  and  l)ecause  the  Government  can  and  will  operate  steanu-r:- 
without  any  profit,  as  it  is  not  in  the  business  for  a  profit:  only  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people.  Private  concerns  would  expwt  from  8  to  10  per  cent  profit  before  enter- 
ing any  new  enterprise.  After  the  line  has  been  established  and  put  on  a  panne 
basis,  the  Government  w<nild  undoubtedly  ^^athdraw  and  lease  the  ships  to  pri\-atH 
parties. 

11.  Would  not  the  Government-owned  ships  be  more  liable  to  international  com- 
plications in  war  times  than  would  the  privately  owned  ships? 

Answer.  Not  at  all,  as  section  G  of  tlie  shipping  bill  expressly  provides  that  all 
such  ships  leased  or  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  shipping  board  will  have 
the  same  privileges  and  responsibilitit^  as  any  other  American-owned  ship,  no  mono, 
no  less.  The  Government  protects  its  flag,  no  matter  on  what  vessel  it  flies,  regard- 
less of  the  owners  of  the  ships. 

12.  How  can  one  of  these  ships  be  successfully  operated  in  competition  with  foreign 
ships,  as  I  understand  foreigners  pay  cheaper  wages,  provide  cheaper  food,  etc.? 
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Aiisw^.  The  original  cost  of  the  ships  is  now  mcticaUy  equalised  among  all 
nations.  The  i>rincipal  costs  of  operation  of  any  snip  are  (a)  overhead  expenses, 
which  include  interest  on  capital,  insurance,  corporation  taxes,  etc.;  (b)  wages  of 
officers  and  men,  and  the  cost  of  their  food ;  (c)  f u^.  The  ships  to  be  created  by  the 
bill  will  have  the  advantage  of  half  the  interest  charge  on  capital,  and  a  greatly  re- 
duced corporation  tax,  as  it  is  only  1  per  cent  in  this  country,  compared  to  from  6  to 
8  per  cent  on  the  ships  of  our  leading  foreign  competitors.  The  insurance  and  depre- 
ciation charges  are  tlie  same  on  similar  ships,  no  matter  where  owned  or  operated. 
At  the  present  time  wages  on  ships  of  all  nations  are  about  at  a  parity,  ¥dth  possibly 
a  disadvantage  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  on  American  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  and 
p^haps  a  considerably  greater  disadvantage  in  the  Pacific.  Food  on  American  ships 
always  has  been  and  alway]8  will  be.  in  all  probability,  better  than  on  forei^  ships, 
but  the  difference  in  cost  is  so  small  as  to  be  n^ligible.  Fuel  on  most  ships  costs 
frequently  as  much  or  more  than  wages,  and  here  is  where  the  new  ships  will  benefit. 
Sucn  advances  have  been  made  in  marine  engineering  of  late  that  a  modem  ship  can 
be  operated  at  from  30  to  50  per  cent  less  cost  for  fuel  then  on  ships  built  5  to  25  yean 
ago.  Our  rivals  are  all  buraened  with  ships  averaging  from  12  to  15  vears  old.  We 
tuive  practically  none  to  begin  with,  so  all  of  the  proposed  fleet  will  be  modem  and 
economical.  It  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  saving  in  fuel  on  these  proposed 
American  ships  will  more  man  offset  the  additional  cost  for  wages  and  food  and  any 
other  disadvantages  as  to  cost  which  they  may  have.  Cheapness  of  timber  created 
for  us  a  magnificent  fleet  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  during  our  early  days,  and 
the  practical  control  of  the  world's  oil  supply  wUl  do  it  for  us  now. 

13.  Where  will  you  get  the  men  to  man  these  ships? 

Answer.  At  first  we  will  have  to  take  the  average  sailors  of  the  world,  as  they  come, 
but  the  bill  provides  that  officers  and  men  who  are  American  citizens  and  serving  on 
these  ships  can  be  enrolled  into  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  for  which  they  will 
receive  extra  pay  equivalent  to  one-twelfth  of  what  they  ordinsurily  earn  per  year. 
The  reason  young  Americans  have  not  gone  to  sea  of  late,  is  principally  because  they 
had  no  American  ships  to  go  on  and  sail  to  foreign  ports.  This  visiting  of  foreign 
countries  and  being  pjdd  for  it  will  appsal  to  many  young  men,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  where  the  percentage  of  American  citizens  has  been  increased 
from  35  to  over  95  per  cent  in  20  years. 

14.  Suppose  this  bill  should  pass,  where  will  you  get  the  ships,  as  I  understand 
American  shipyards  are  now  congested  with  work? 

Answer.  There  never  has  and  never  will  be  in  this  country  any  lack  of  facilities 
for  embarking  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  if  the  Government  will  fumish  the  work. 
If  the  private  yards  see  the  opportunity  to  build  standard  ships,  they  will  enlarge 
their  equipment  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Undoubtedly  sucn  a  large  order  for 
new  construction  would  evolve  a  ** standard"  ship,  an  object  long  sought  in  this 
country',  and  one  that  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  constmction. 

15.  \Miat  other  important  features  are  there  in  the  bill? 

Answer.  The  shipping  board  is  authorized  to  give  goods  carried  in  American  ships 
preference  in  railroad  rates,  to  expedite  deliveries  for  foreign  shipment  and  otherwise 
to  encourage  our  foreign  trade.  In  other  words,  this  is  one  of  the  few  bills  ever 
sericmsly  Considered  by  Congress  wherein  Americans  are  given  preference  over  their 
foreign  rivals  in  the  shipping  trade,  and  it  is  high  time  tnat  something  like  this  was 
done,  if  we  are  to  continue  our  national  prosperity. 

16.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  embargoes  by  the  principal  railroads  on  freight 
for  soa})ortis? 

Answer.  Entirely  due  to  lack  of  ships  to  carry  the  goods  to  forei^  countries. 

17.  Is  there  not  a  largo  fleet  of  vessels  now  being  built  in  our  shipyards? 
Answer.  Yes;  over  900,000  tons  of  shipping  is  now  under  construction.     Of  that 

amount,  over  60  per  cent  are  tankers  and  colliers,  which  will  not  extend  our  trade 
in  manufactured  goods.  Of  the  remainder  the  majority  are  for  the  coastwise  trade, 
anfl  for  foreign  owners.  Very  little  tonnage  is  now  under  construction  for  our  export 
trade. 

18.  Do  you  think  the  hill  will  pass? 

Answer.  Yes;  as  the  American  people  as  a  whole  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  impor- 
t^mre  of  having  something  done  for  their  shipping.  They  know  that  if  the  bill  is  not 
jja.s.-'od  they  will  loso  the  j^eatest  opportunity  ever  presented  to  a  nation  for  increas- 
in<j;  its  wealth  and  ])rv)sperity. 
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Also  extract  from  letter  of  Commercial  Attache  Baldwin,  at 
London,  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  regading 
the  British  shipping  board. 

Department  op  Cosimerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington,  March  J,  1916. 

Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

I loiLSC  of  Re preseiitatir 68,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dkak  Congressman:  The  bureau  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Commercial 
Attach^  BaMwin,  at  Ix)ndon,  under  <iate  of  February  11,  supplementing  information 
already  received  from  him  in  regard  to  the  British 'shipping  board.  The  folio  «rliig 
extract  will  perha])a  be  of  interest  to  you: 

'*Tho  development  of  the  control  of  shipping  hts  been  somewhat  haphazard,  one 
phase  of  the  subject  after  another  receiving  consideration;  and  the  result  has  been 
that  those  who  tleal  in  the  chartering  of  ships  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  requirements  of  these  various  committees  have  been  complied  with. 
The  article  in  the  1  ondon  Times  of  January  2."),  by  Leslie  Scott,  to  wiiicn  reference 
was  made  in  my  cablei^ram  of  yesterday,  lists  the  s(ii))ping  committees  to  that  date  as 
follows: 

•'1.  The  admiraltv  trar)siv)rt  department,  with  its  advisory  committee  of  ship- 
owners, which  rejuisiticms  ships  for  naval  and  military  transport  puiposes. 

"2.  The  refjuisltioning  (carriage  of  ft)odstuff»)  conimittee  appointed  last  November 
by  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  which  requisitions  ships  for  carriage  of  foodstuffs 
and  otlier  merchandise. 

"3.  The  ship  licensing  committee,  which  grants  or  refuses  licenses  for  the  canii^ 
of  goo^ls  between  foreign  |)ort  and  foreign  port  by  British  steamships  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

''4.  The  ports  and  transit  executive  committee,  which  deals  with  problems  of  the 
congestion  of  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

*  '5.  The  railways  executive  committee  (the  supply  of  wagons  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  clearirg  of  congestion  at  the  ports). 

*'G.  The  ^SLT  trade  department  (coal  division),  which  deals  with  the  export  of  coal. 

*'7.  The  commission  intemationale  de  ravitaillement,  which  considers  the  needs 
of  the  allies. 

"8.  The  interratioral  joint  committee  for  the  purchase  of  ti heat,  referred  to  by  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  the  Bouse  of  (  oirmors  on  Jaruaiy  19. 

*'Sirce  that  time  the  committee  of  ^hic  h  I  ord  (  urzon  is  chairman,  has  been  estab- 
lished (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  to  be  a  sort  of  superconmittee  aid  to  coordirate  their 
activiiies.  Throu[.h  my  relatiors  w  i'h^fhippirp  people  in  lor  don  I  receive  the  infor- 
mation that  this  last  committee  (as  the' colloquial  phrase  expresses  it  here)  is  the  'top 
dog.* 

'While  the  Goverrment  has  not  assumed  entire  control  of  British  shippirg  to  the 
extent  of  managing  the  operation  of  ships,  the  restrictions  now  imposea  practically 
amount  to  a  Goverrment  disposition  of  snippirg  operatiors." 

Attention  is  also  inA-ited  to  the  attached  page  11,170  of  the  London  Gazette  lor 
Kovember  12,  1915,  \\hi(h  contairs  further  information  concerrirp  the  functions  of 
the  ship  licensing  committee,  \vhi(h  is  No.  3  of  the  various  committees  enumerated 
above. 

I  trust  that  this  material  mav  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  in  connection  with  your 
consideration  of  the  proposed  sliipping  board. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  A.  Brand, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau, 

Also  clipping  from  the  London  Gazette  of  November  12,  1915,  con- 
cerning the  functions  of  the  ship  licensing  committee: 

• 

At  the  court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  10th  day  c»f  November,  1915. 

Prcppnt,  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Maj<  sty  in  (\»uncil. 

Whereas  a  state  of  war  exists  between  His  Majesty  and  the  Gorman  EmponH',  the 
Em])eror  of  Austria,  King  of  Hung-ary,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  the  King  of  the 
Bulgarians; 

And  wherc»as  Ills  Majesty  hohls  it  t<>  be  his  pren»gative  duty  as  well  as  hh»  preitigstive 
right  Ui  take  all  steps  npres.sary  for  the  defense  and  j)rotection  of  the  realm; 
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And  whereas  it  has  been  made  to  api>ear  to  His  Majeetjr  that  it  is  esBential  to  the 
defense  and  protection  of  the  reahn  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogatives  as  foresaid, 
he  shonld  prohibit  as  from  and  after  the  1^  day  of  December,  1915,  the  carrj^g  of 
caigo  from  any  foreign  port  to  any  other  foreign  port  by  any  British  steamship  registered 
in  me  United  Kingdom  exceeding  500  tons  g^oss  tonnage — and  whether  or  not  such 
diip  while  carrying  such  cargo  caUs  at  any  intermediate  port  within  his  Majesty's 
dominions — ^unless  the  owner  or  charterer  of  such  steamship  has  been  granted  exemp- 
tion by  license  asliereinafter  {>rovided: 

Now,  therefore,  His  Majesty  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
and  in  exercise  of  his  prerogatives  as  aforesaid  and  of  all  other  powers  him  thereunto 
enabling,  to  order,  audit  is  hereby  ordered,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1915,  no  British  steamship  r^^tered  in  the  United  Kingdom  exceedin^^  500  tons 
gross  tonnage  shall  carry  any  ca|^  from  any  foreign  port  to  any  other  foreign  port — 
and  whether  or  not  such  ship  wmle  carrying  such  cargo  calls  at  any  intermediate  port 
within  His  Majesty's  dominions — unless  the  owner  or  charterer  of  such  steamship 
has  been  granteid  exemption  by  license  as  hereinafter  provided. 

And  His  Majesty  doth  hereby  declare  that  the  expression  *' foreign  port"  herein  used 
diall  mean  and  include  any  port  outside  his  Majesty's  dominions. 

And  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  aforesaid,  and  in  exercise  of  his  prerrga- 
tives  and  powers  as  aforesaid,  is  further  pleased  to  authorize  and  direct  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trade  to  appoint  a  committee  of  persons  to  carry  out  and  give  effect  to 
the  provisions  hereof,  and  that  the  said  committee  shall  have  power  to  grant  licenses 
of  exemption  therefrom  to  or  in  favor  of  owners  and  charterers  of  such  steamFhips  as 
aforesaia,  which  licenses  may  be  general  in  reference  to  classes  of  ships  or  tiieir  voyages 
or  special. 

And  His  Majesty  is  further  pleased  to  authorize  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
from  time  to  time  to  add  other  persons  as  members  of  such  committee,  and  to  substi- 
tute as  members  thereof  other  persons  for  such  members  as  may  from  time  to  time  die, 
resign,  or  be  or  become  incapable  of  acting  thereon. 

And  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  is  to  act  and  to  give  instructions  and 
directions  accordingly. 

AxMERio  FrrzRoT. 

Abo  a  memoTandum  showing  the  ocean  freight  rates  on  tobaccO| 
unmanufactured,  as  they  were  prior  to  outbreak  of  the  war  and  as  they 
were  in  March,  1916. 

Ocean  freight  rates  on  tobacco  ^  unmarvufactured. 


July,  1914. 

March,  1910. 

IncreMCw 

Baltimore  to— 

Liverpool 

Rotterdam 

34  Cftnfa*  P«T  100  PO^mds ,  ,,r,-,. 

Jan.  19,  1916  (latest  data  obtalna- 

Me).  S2JS0  per  100  pounds. 
S1.25  per  100  pounds 

Percent. 
830 

Maryland  leaf,  43}  cents  per  100 

potmds. 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  leaf,  30 

cents  per  100  pounds. 
None 

IM 

S2  per  100  pounds 

507 

FfMlCe  ,  r 

None 

Italy 

do 

do 

New  Orleans  to— 

Enriand 

43  to  54  cents  per  100  pounds 

43  cents  per  lOO  pounns ....  r .... . 

Febntarp,  1918. 

Ki.aO  nttf  100  P01"lds, , .,,. 

714-4(48 

PrAnnA    . . 

(3    50    PAT    inO    POYlflflS.  .   r,   ,   r  .    ,   .    ,  T   .    .    ,    , 

714 

Italy     

43  cents  per  100  pounds 

S2.30  per  100  pounds 

435 

Nf^tnerlandfl 

48  to  50  cents  per  100  pounds 

Before  tear. 
30  cents  per  100  pounds 

12.25  to  S3  per  100  pounds 

860-525 

New  York  to— 

England 

Present  time. 
$1.50  per  100  pounds 

400 

f  ranee 

80  cents  per  100  pounds 

$3  P«r  100  PO"nd!» 

275 

Italy     

60.8  cents  per  100  pounds 

do 

893 

Tfolland 

27  cents  per  100  pounds 

$2.2!%  ne?  100  pounds 
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Also  a  letter  from  the  Freiberg  Lumber  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
to  Mr.  W.  C.  Culkins,  executive  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  showing  lack  of  shipping  facilities: 

The  Freiberu  Lumber  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  f.J,  1926. 

W.  C.  Culkins, 

Executive  Secretary ,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  the  conversation  the  writer  had  with  you  this  mominff,  we 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  indeed  if  you  would  be  kind  enougli  to  take  up  with  the 
authorities  in  Washington  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  steamship  bumnesB. 

We  have  from  four  to  five  niiliion  feet  of  manogaa^  logs  to  move  from  rJicaragua  to 
Gulf  ports.  W'e  have  made  innumerable  efforts  to  get  a  boat,  without  succen,  and 
the  chief  reason,  as  we  see,  of  these  deplorable  conaitions  is  the  fact  that  the  boati 
have  been  allowt3d  to  get  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  whom  we  find  are  asking 
abnormal  ])rices,  and  we  don't  think  tlds  is  fair  to  those  who  are  in  the  legitimate 
business  to  pay  such  heavy  rates  as  they  propose  to  chaise. 

Our  purpose  of  writing  this  letter  to  you  is  to  brin^  this  matter  before  the  attention 
of  Washington,  if  you  pos8il)ly  can,  and  see  if  there  is  any  way  at  all  for  us  to  obtain 
suitable  tonnage  for  bringing  up  the  wood  we  have  to  tliis  country  and  bridging  over 
the  difli(*ulties  we  are  up  against  now,  as  we  have  been  compelled  to  shut  down  our 
plant  owing  to  the  fact  tiiat  we  are  out  of  timber  for  the  past  rour  weeks,  being  unsuc- 
cessful in  landing  a  suitable  l>oat  for  handling  this  business. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  requiring  a  slup  of  2,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity,  fx 
less,  which  we  could  use  for  a  period  of  six  to  nine  months,  stead v  work. 

Anything  you  can  do  toward  alleviating  the  above  conditions  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated l)y  us. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  efforts  in  our  behalf,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Freiberg  Lumber  Co., 
Harry  A.  Freiberg,  Prewident. 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  ^Vrthur  Hastings,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Writhig  Paper  Co.,  regarding  shipping  conditions: 

American  W^riting  Paper  Co.. 

Uohjoke,  Ma9».,  Mardi4t  1916. 
Hon.  Wm.  C.  Hedfield, 

Department  nf  Commerce.  WashingtoJi ,  D.  C. 

My  Deau  Mr.  Skcretary:  In  further  reply  to  your  valued  coQimunication  of 
the  2d.  I  ({uite  agree  ^dth  vou  on  the  shipping  (piestion,  and  the  necessity  of  ihia 
iountrv's  owning  or  controlling  plenty  of  ships  to  do  our  commerce.  It  is  a  matter 
that  I  have  alwavs  held  should  have  been  taken  up  intelligently  by  this  Government 
so  that  we  could  hold  the  trade,  at  least  contingent  to  thi.^  continent.  Just  what 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  legislators  for  the  last  50  years  in  reference  to  this  mailer, 
I  do  not  know,  and  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  i^red  very  murh 
or  thev  would  have  taken  it  up  more  intelligently.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  present 
shipping  bill  so  that  1  do  not  feel  competent  to  pass  u]X)n  it.  but  ships  we  should  have 
under  our  own  flag. 

Yours,  very  tnily, 

Arthur  C.  Hastings,  Pretideni. 

Also  a  dinning  from  Montreal  (Quebec)  Gazette,  entitled  "  Govern- 
ment-ownea  ibie  of  Hudson  Bay  steamers  " : 

GOYERNHENT-OWNEU   LiNE  OF   HuDSON  BaY  StEAVERS. 

expected    to    carry     part     of    CANADA'B    1917    WHEAT    CROP    OVER8BAB — BAUWAT 
BEING  RUSHED — ^LAYING  OF  STEEL  WILL  BE  COMPLETED  BY   THE   PALL   OP  1916,  IT  19 

EXPECTED. 

[Si>e(-uil  to  the  Gazette.] 

Ottawa,  November  19. 

A  Government-owned  line  of  steamers  out  of  Hudson  Bay  wiU  be  established,  it  if 
understood^  on  the  completion  of  the  line  and  terminals  of  Canada^s  new  northeni 
port  and  will  be  in  oneration  in  time  to  carr>''  part  of  the  1917  wheat  crop  to  its  desti- 
nation  overseas,  it  is  iioped. 
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Work  on  the  construction  of  the  line  is  being  expedited  with  a  view  to  completing 
the  laying  of  steel  by  the  fall  of  next  year.  If  this  is  done,  as  stated,  the  route  will 
be  in  a  position  to  compete  for  the  movement  of  the  Canadian  min  crop  of  1917. 
On  account  of  the  prejudice  created  against  the  route  by  the  results  of  careless  navi- 
^tion  in  Hudson  Bay,  it  is  expected  that  insurance  rates  will  at  first  be  so  high  that 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  operate  its  own  line  of  steamers.  This,  it 
may  be  stated,  will,  according  to  present  intentions,  be  done. 

There  now  remain  only  100  more  miles  of  grading  to  be  done  on  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway.  The  roadbed  nas  been  graded  for  almost  90  miles  beyond  Manitou,  on  the 
Nelson  River,  and  is  now  waiting  for  the  steel.  A  bridge  has  still  to  be  constructed 
across  this  river,  but  it  will  be  taken  up  in  a  "knockdown"  condition  and  will  not 
take  long  to  erect,  though  the  span  is  of  considerable  length. 

Work  at  the  terminals  is  also  proceeding,  while  at  the  same  time  wireless  stations 
are  being  placed.  There  will  be  a  chain  of  these  covering  the  whole  route  from  Port 
Kelson  to  the  mouth  of  Hudson  Straits. 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  E.  Peck,  of  New  York,  giving 
additional  information  on  sliipping  conditions : 

William  E.  Peck  &  Co.  (Inc.), 

New  York,  March  10, 1916, 
Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  freight  situation  continues  to  get  worse  instead  of  better,  and 
recently  a  charter  has  been  made  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  at  the  rate  of  $95,000 
per  month  for  a  steamer  which  can  carry  8,500  tons  of  freight,  and  I  understand  that 
two  more  ch^ters  are  about  to  be  executed  at  the  rate  of  $115,000  per  month. 

As  three  months  are  required  for  the  round  trip,  you  can  readily  see  that  the  freight 
rates  on  many  of  the  commodities  which  we  ship  will  be  prohibitive. 

As  I  remarked  when  I  attended  the  recent  hearing  on  the  Alexander  bill,  "Some 
bill  ought  to  be  passed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  relieve  the  situation,"  and  I  therefore 
trust  that  your  bill,  with  the  few  changes  suggested  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  committee,  will  have  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 

The  shipping  situation  is  getting  so  dreadfully  bad  that  men  who  were  formerly 
ultraconservative  as  regards  any  Government  aid  are  now  be^nning  to  realize  that 
unless  the  Government  steps  in  and  does  something  for  the  relief  of  our  shipping  that 
the  exports  of  this  country  are  going  to  be  terribly  curtailed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  E.  Peck. 

Also  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  quoting  a  letter  from 
the  White  Star  Line  regarding  shipments  to  Liverpool: 

Department  op  Commerce, 

Washington,  March  11,  1916, 

My  Dear  Judge  Alexander:  Permit  me  to  quote  in  full  letter  which  speaks  for 

itself: 

11  Broadway, 
New  FbrJfc,  March  8,  1916, 
The  Industrial  Press, 

140  Lafayette  Street,  City, 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  you  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  beg  to  say  at  the  present 
time  we  have  no  space  to  offer  for  shipments  of  any  kind  to  Liverpool  inasmuch  as  the 
British  Government  has  taken  practically  all  space  by  our  steamers  for  their  require- 
ments. 

Yours,  truly, 

White  Star  Line, 
Per  A.  T.  Allen. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  more  humiliating  position  for  our  country  than  this. 
I  earnestly  hope  the  new  shipping  bill  will  relieve  the  situation  which  now  appears 
so  heavily  against  us. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

William  G.  Redfteld,  Secretary. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Hcnise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Also  letter  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  quoting  cablegram  from  Commercial  Attach^ 
Veditz,  at  Madrid,  regarding  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  regulate 

shipping  for  the  Spanish  Government: 

Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington,  Marrh  10,  1916, 
Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

Ilou^e  of  Representatives,  Waahingianj  I).  C. 

My  Dear  Concur kssmax:  The  bureau  is  this  moming  in  receipt  of  a  cablegram 
from  Commercial  Atta('h6  Veditz,  at  Madrid,  as  follows: 

"Spanish  royal  dorree  March  3  creates  commission  regulate  ocean  transportation 
of  necessities,  espe<ially  wheat  and  coal.  It  may  requisition  hundred  thousand  tons 
Spani-sh  ships  fix  freights  for  above  imports  and  maximum  selling  prices  thereof 
here." 

I  believe  that  tliis  informal  ion  may  prove  to  be  of  some  interest  to  >'0U  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  shipping  board,  inasmuch  as  it  means  that  tlie  shipping 
of  still  another  neutral  nation  will  be  neatly  restricted.  There  is  al^o  inclosea  (or 
your  infonuiition  a  marked  c(>i)y  of  Commerce  Reports,  containing  another  announce- 
ment from  Commercial  Attache  X'oditz  to  the  e^ct  that  the  Pinillos  Steamship  Co. 
has  just  announced  the  suspension  of  its  mail  steamship  service  between  Spain  and 
America.  With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Also  clipping  from  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  announcing 
suspension  of  mail  .steamship  service  between  Spam  and  America: 

SUSPENSION    OF  SPANISH   STEAMSHIP  UNB. 
[(  ummercLxl  Attache  C.  W.  A.  Vedlts,  Madrid,  Feb.  11.) 

The  pinillos  Steamship  Co.  has  juet  announced  the  suspendon  of  its  mail  Bteamship 
service  between  iSpain  and  America,  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  GoTemment 
navi^tion  subsidies.  The  company  operated  mail  steamers  twice  a  month  to  Cuba 
and  rorto  Rico,  and  once  a  month  to  South  America. 

Also  resolution  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China: 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Department  of  Commerce: 

Wliereas  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  I^  Follette  seamen's  bill  the  Ptkcific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.'s  fleet  of  five  vessels,  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Co.'s  mam- 
moth liner  Minnesota,  and  the  Dollar  Steamship  Co/s  three  linen  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  constituting  the  entire  American  mercantile  marine  in  the  tnuQ8-Faci6c 
trade,  have  been  sold  and  withdrawn  from  the  Pacific  (wiUi  the  exception  of  the 
Robert  Dollar,  which  is  to  make  Vancouver  its  only  American  port  of  call);  and 
Wlicrea.s  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  mercantile  fleet  from  the  iWific  at  this  time 
^-111  be  many  fold  more  disastrous  in  its  effects  on  America's  trade  «ith  China  than 
had  it  happened  during  peace  time  for  the  folloiKing  reasons: 

(a)  The  Canadian  Pacific  fleet  and  a  number  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  vessela 
under  the  British  flag  on  the  Pacific  have  been  commandeered  by  the  BritU 
Government  for  war  service. 

(6)  Because  of  the  scarcitv  of  tonnage,  the  Japanese  Government  has  instructed 
its  subsidized  trans-Pacific  liners  to  give  exporters  from  Japan  preference  in  altot- 
menU*  <  f  ton  nacre. 

(c)  The  British  enemy  trading  act  and  regulations,  as  in  operation  in  China, 
interpret  as  enemy  cargo  any  goods  from  which  German  or  Austrian  fums  or  indi- 
viduals can  directly  or  indirectly  profit  in  the  cargo  itself  or  in  the  preparation 
thereof  and  prohibits  British  ships  and  lighterage  companies  from  handling  any 
such  cargo,  even  though  absolute  American  or  other  neutral  ownenhip  may  be 
proven  before  the  can;o  leaves  the  port,  and  in  this  connection  requixeB  that  neutral 
applicants  for  British  tonnage  suomit  all  documents  pertaining  to  oiden  to  the 
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Britiflh  consular  ttathorities  for  inspection  and  approval  before  British  ahippinff 
companies  will  be  allowed  to  accept  neutral  cargo  for  ahipment.  As  it  is  estimated 
that  above  75  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  from  China  to  the  United  States  (tea 
and  silk  excepted^  has  been  d  >ne  through  German  firms,  which  alone  possess  tiie 
facilities  for  handling  this  trade,  the  bulk  of  China's  export  trade  \dth  me  United 
States  &lls  into  the  category  of  ''enemy  trade''  under  the  Britifih  enemy  trading 
act  as  operated  in  China;  thus  it  becomes  impossible  for  American  firms  to  partia- 
pate  in  this  trade  so  long  as  they  are  dependent  upon  British  ships. 

(d)  Not  only  does  the  enemy  trading  act  interfere  with  shipments  from  China  to 
the  United  States,  but  importations  oy  American  merchaoits  are  seriously  ham- 
pered from  the  j^ict  that  the^riti^  consular  authorities,  in  some  instances,  aftnand 
insight  into  all  details  of  every  transaction  undertaken  by  these  American  import 
firms  and  have  issued  an  order  that  any  import  cargo  handled  by  British  ships  shall 
not  be  delivered  until  the  documents  have  been  approved  by  British  authorities. 
Through  fear  that  this  approval  of  a  shipment  mignt  not  be  forthcoming,  one  of 
the  largest  American  shipping  firms  in  the  Orient  has  instructed  its  United  States 
<^ces  not  to  accept  any  cargo  for  Shanghai,  fearinjg  that  it  m^ht  be  held  liable 
of  violation  of  the  ccnnmon  carrier  act  if  it  was  forbidden  to  deliver  cargo  which  it 
had  taken  for  transportation  to  this  port.    Thus  it  has  become  exceedin^y  difficult 
for  American  import  fijrms  to  be  certain  of  receiving  g[oods  they  have  ordered,  since 
the  lack  of  American  tonnage  restricts  their  incoming  shipments  to  Britiih  and 
Japanese  vessels. 

(e)  The  regular  line  Jaiumese  steamships  loading  cargo  in  China  ports  are  obliged 
to  load  in  midstream,  necessitating  the  use  of  lighters,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
controlled  by  British  tug  and  lighter  companies,  which  has  the  effect  of  placing 
caj^  shipped  by  these  steamers  under  British  supervision  so  far  as  concerns  the 
British  trading  act  and  regulations. 

(/)  The  general  curtailment  of  Chinese  exports  to  Europe  owing  to  the  war  has 
caused  a  substantiaL  reduction  in  the  values  of  some  of  these  products,  and  the  dos- 
ing of  other  sources  of  supply  has  increased  the  demands  for  certain  other  China 
products;  these  Actors  combined  with  the  very  favorable  export  exchange  make 
for  increased  demands  in  the  United  States  for  China's  articles  of  export  and  in  smte 
of  advances  in  freight  to  from  100  to  150  per  cent  now  as  compared  with  those  rulinff 
before  the  European  war,  the  volume  of  export  trade  from  China  to  the  United 
States  during  this  period  has  Increased  ^;reatly. 

(g)  The  trans  Pacific  shipping  facilities,  including  the  shii>s  until  recentiy  under 
the  American  flag,  thos^  withorawn  or  sold,  those  commandeered  by  the  British 
Government,  and  the  British  and  Japanese  ships  now  in  operation  unaor  restriction 
have  not  exceeded  the  cargo  requirements  for  this  trade,  even  during  normal  times. 

(h)  Unusual  opportuniti*  s  for  the  development  of  American  export  trade  with 
t'hina  pn  sent  thoms  Ives  during  this  time  when  P^uropoan  suppli^'s  are  cut  off  from 
this  market,  but  <  hina  must  8  11  her  products  if  she  would  maintain  her  import 
trade.  By  facilitating  the  movement  of  exports  from  (hina  to  the  United  States 
the  way  is  paved  for  mcreas  *d  imports  from  America  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a  market  for  American  products  in  C  hina  which  it  may  be  posaiblo  to  hold  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  and  which  without  the  war  it  may  nave  been  impossible  to 
establish:  Now,  therefor^*,  be  it 

Resolvedj  That  we,  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China,  in  the  interest 
of  American  trade  in  (  hina  and  especially  in  light  of  the  advantageous  opportunities 
which  would  be  accorded  this  trade  at  this  time  when  the  Europ*  an  nations  are  e^aged 
in  war,  provided  we  had  adequate  shipping  facilities  under  the  American  flag  to 
handle  tms  trade,  do  earnestly  urge  taking  of  such  action  as  will  result  in  the  immedi- 
ate rep<^al  of  the  destructive  La  Follette  s?amen*s  bill  and  the  enaction  of  such  other 
legislation  as  will  encourage  the  immediate  development  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  in  the  trans  Pacific  trade,  asd  that,  pending  the  enactment  of  the  necesssuy 
remedial  measun'S,  our  D(  partment  of  State  in  conference  with  the  British  authorities 
secure  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  Americans  to  the  ehipment  of  bona  fide  American- 
ownexi  cargo  on  British  ships  and  importations  thereof  inxapective  of  prior  ownership. 

American  Chamber  op  Commerce  of  China. 
By  J.  H.  McMiCHABL,  President. 
By  P.  L.  Bryant,  Secretary. 

Shanghai,  November  7,  1915. 
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Also,  letter  from  Mr.  Loreiizo  Daniels,  of  the  finn  of  Busk  &  Daniels, 

New  York: 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line, 
Busk  &  Daniels,  General  Agents, 

New  York,  ManJi  7,  1916. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Wo  have  had  Beveral  calls  from  newspaper  representatives  and  others 
relative  to  some  testimony  in  the  minutes  of  the  present  hearing  at  Washington  to  the 
effect  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  had  been  asked  to  quote  on  a  tender  for  a  hose 
quantity  of  pipe  bound  to  South  America  and  that,  because  we  had  not  quoted  fr^nt 
rates,  we  were  discriminating  against  the  American  shipper. 

These  statements  are  ridiculous  for  the  reason  that  for  considerably  over  a  vear  now 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  Lino  have  not  op^ratrd  cai^  boats  in  th<'ir  South  American 
service  from  New  York,  but  have  confined  thems-'lves  practically  to  the  paaBenger 
Bt<>amers  sailing  fortnightly.  Th(  se  steam;T8  are  insulated  for  refrigeration  throughout 
and  an>  not  able  to  carry  rough  cargo.  These  conditions  on  their  face  explain  th<*  rcaaon 
why  we  wert*  not  inten'sted  in  quoting  a  rate  on  ei»veral  thousand  tons  of  rough  ^crater 
pipes. 

Furthvrmon*,  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  trade  between  the  U niU^d  States  and  South  America  lis  now  practically  in  th**  handa 
of  lines  operating  American  steamers,  together  with  the  sK  amors  of  the  National  Braizil 
Line  and  augmented  by  the  boats  of  neutral  couniri'^s,  such  as  Norway,  Denmark,  etc. 

Ii  you  will  take  the  announremr-ntsof  ih"  lines  in  to-day's  Journal  of  (ommi'n'o  you 
will  lind  that  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  own«'d  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  announce  the 
sailing  of  8  Brazilian  steamers;  th(>  United  States  &  Brazil  Lino  announce  the  aailii^ 
of  three  10.000  ton  American  boats;  Funeh,  Kd3^e  &  Co.,  I  American  and  1  DaniaE 
steamer;  Barber  *&  (  o.,  1  Amr  riean  and  2  Norwegian  steamers;  lloulder.  Weir  &  Boyd, 
1  American  and  1  Norwegian;  the  Prince  Lino,  1  British  steamer  monthly;  the  Xoiton 
Lino,  3  American  steamers  of  largo  tonnage;  making  a  total  of  9  American  stoamcrs,  8 
Brazilian  steamers,  3  Norwegian,  and  1  Danish  steamer;  and,  including  our  own 
announcement  of  3  Britisli  steamers,  a  total  of  only  5  British  steamers,  covering  the 
departures  near  by  for  Brazil  and  l>iver  Plate  ports. 

The  trade  to-day.  therefore,  as  you  will  s<>e,  is  in  the  hands  principallv  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Brazilian  steamers,  and  we  believe  the  rates  are  higher  than  they  have  ever 
been  before. 

It  is  our  p'Tsonal  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  place  more  tonnage  in  thia  trade  and 
to  oTijoy  the  present  high  market  rat»^s  for  transportation  that  are  lx*ing  taken  advantage 
of  pnneipally  by  the  American  and  Brazilian  tounagi*. 

rossiblv,  in  fairness  to  ours^'lvos  and  in  refutal  of  the  statements  that  appear  on  your 
minutes,  it  may  be  desirable  that  this  lett«'r  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

liORENZo  Daniels. 

P.  S. — I  omitt^'d  to  include  2  American  steamers  of  the  (rraco  Line  and  1  American 
steamer  of  the  New  York  &  South  American  Line,  starving  Bahia  Blanca  and  ports  to 
the  south  of  Buenos  Ain'S,  on  their  way  to  the  West  Coast.  TotaL  29  att^amers  (24 
American,  etc.,  5  British). 

Also  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  transmitting  datu  on  the  subject  of  ocean 
freight  rates: 

Dk?.\rtmen't  op  Commrrce, 
Bureau  ok  Fokkkjn  anp  Domestic  Commerce. 

Washington,  March  16.  1916. 

1)K.\R  Juu(jE  Alexandeh:  In  reaponse  to  the  verbal  request  made  by  you  some 
weeks  ago  1  am  transmitting  herewith  (xuieiderablo  data  <m  the  subject  of  oioean  freidit 
rates  from  the  ports  of  Nt^w  York.  Boston,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  SeatUe. 
These  datii  were  comj)iled  for  the  nia<r  part  by  the  commercial  agents  in  chaise  of  the 
district  olhces  of  thit)  bureau  at  the  speeiliod  ]M)rts.  although  considerable  £ita  abo 
were  taken  from  material  in  the  bureau's  files. 

As  you  Mill  obser\'e.  rates  on  the  first  of  each  quarter  in  1914  and  1915  are  ohoini 
for  all  of  the  specified  American  ])<irts.  and  also  at  the  cla^Kf  of  each  week  from  Janoaiy 
1,  1SI14,  to  March  11,  lOlH.  for  the  jxirts  of  Xow  York  and  Boftton.    The  data  cover  a 
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vide  -variety  of  comniodities  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  ]>orts,  and 
afford,  therefore,  an  adequate  basis  for  gauging  the  movement  in  ocean  freight  rates 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Ah  a  supplement  to  the  data  on  freight  rates  from  the  United  States  it  was  thought 
pertinent  to  submit  data  and  charts  showing  freight  rates  to  and  from  British  ports. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  reliable  British  sources  and  indicate  clearly  the  move- 
ment (luring  the  years  covered  not  only  in  British  freights  but  in  freights  throughout 
the  world.  Much  of  the  British  data  is  taken  from  Fairplay,  one  of  the  loading  marine 
joiunals.  and  much  also  from  the  Cardiff  and  South  Wales  Journal  of  Commerce  Indus- 
trial Review  for  1916. 

In  considering  ocean  freight  rates  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years 
account  must,  of  course,  be  taken  of  the  great  decrease  in  the  merchant  shipping 
avsdlable  for  purely  commercial  uses  and  also  of  the  unusual  disturbance  in  trade 
routes  that  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  present  war.  The  working  of  the  economic 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  has  perhaps  never  been  as  clearly  illustrated,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  shipping  industry  is  concerned,  as  at  the  present  time.  The  causes  for 
the  lack  of  mercnant  tonnage  are  well  known,  namely  (1)  the  elimination  of  the 
merchant  ships  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary;  (2)  the  withdrawal  of  merchant 
diips  for  use  as  transports  and  for  other  military  and  naval  purposes;  and  (3)  the  loss 
of  ships  through  submarine  and  mining  operations.  Another  cause  for  the  shortage 
of  merchant  slnps,  and  this  is  an  important  one,  although  it  is  seldom  stressed,  is  that 
the  rfiipyards  of  the  countries  at  war  have  been  given  over  almost  entirely  to  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  naval  vessels,  with  the  result  that  the  merchant  shipping  of 
the  world  has  failed  to  receive  its  normal  accession  of  new  tonnage. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  war  is  causing  unusual 
disturbance  of  merchant  shipping  by  reason  of  extraordinary  demands  for  tonnage 
in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  for  moving  enormous  cargoes  of  bulk  products  from 
American  to  British  and  French  ports.  This  demand  has  been  so  great  and  the  rates 
offered  so  high  that  ships  have  been  diverted  from  their  ordinary  routes  to  this  trans- 
Atlantic  trade. 

The  data  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables  are,  unless  otherwise  8i)ecified,  for 
line  or  berth  traffic,  since  these  data  are  considered  more  valuable  for  the  present 
purpose  and  could  be  more  easily  secured  for  the  entire  period  of  two  years.  While 
charter  rates  are  regarded  by  many  as  a  better  indication  of  the  lack  or  scarcity  of 
tonnage,  they  are,  nevertheless,  subject  to  wider  fluctuations,  particularly  under 
the  present  war  conditions. 

Much  of  the  data  have  been  taken  from  the  freight  circulars  of  forwarding  agents, 
such  as  Lunham  and  Moore,  of  New  York  City,  and  of  the  export  freight  departments 
of  railroads,  such  as  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 
The  rates,  as  quoted  in  these  circulars,  are  "for  general  information  only"  and  "sub- 
ject to  confirmation."  In  many  cases,  also,  the  rates  shown  in  the  accompanying 
tables  have  been  taken  from  actual  manifests. 

The  situation  as  affecting  charter  rates  has  not,  however,  been  overlooked.  A 
review  of  the  course  of  charter  rates  during  the  past  two  years  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  New  York  district  office  of  this  bureau  and  in  an  extract  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  of  March  4,  1916. 

Reorarding  the  general  trend  in  freight  rates  between  January  1,  1914,  and  January 
1,  1910.  a  few  comments  seem  pertinent.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rates  on  grain  from 
New  York  and  Boston  to  liverpool.  In  January,  1914,  the  rate  from  New  York  and 
Boston  to  Liverpool  was  4.1  cents  per  bushel;  one  year  later  the  rate  from  New  York 
to  Liven)ool  was  18.3  cents  and  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  13.2  to  15.2  cents  per  bushel. 
In  January,  1916,  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  40.6  cents  per  bushel 
and  from  i3oston  to  Liverpool  it  was  34.5  to  36.5  cents.  From  these  data  it  appears 
that  the  rate  on  grain  from  New  York  to  Liveq)ool  was,  in  January,  1916,  about  10 
times  as  high  as  in  January,  1914,  while  the  rate  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  was  only 
about  9  times  as  ijreat.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  January  of  the  present  year  grain 
could  be  shi])ped  from  4  to  6  cents  per  bushel  less  from  Boston  than  from  New  York. 
The  higher  rate  from  New  York  is  ])robably  due  to  the  long  delays  and  high  demur- 
rajre  charges  resulting  from  the  ]>resent  congestion  at  the  T>ort  of  New  York 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  increase  in  ocean  freight  rates  has  been  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  case  of  grain  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  important  commodity. 
Whereas  the  increase  in  the  rate  on  grain  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  has  been  about 
900  per  cent  in  the  past  two  years,  the  increase  in  the  rate  on  flour  has  been  about  500 
per  rent,  and  the  increase  in  the  rate  on  provisions  only  400  per  cent.  The  higher 
increase  in  the  rates  on  ^ain  may  be  accoimted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  times 
CTain  is  carried  at  especially  low  rates  because  of  its  desirability  as  ballast  as  well  as 
for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  easily  taken  on  and  discharged. 
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Extended  comparisons  might  be  made  &s  to  the  course  of  freight  rates  on  a  single 
commodity  from  one  port  or  from  several  ports.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  in  this  short 
B])a('e  to  more  than  hint  at  ]>08sible  comparisons  and  deductions.  It  is  well,  however. 
to  call  attention  to  at  least  one  more  striking  feature  regarding  the  rates  from  New  York 
as  compared  with  Boston.  On  January'  I,  1914,  the  rate  per  100  pounds  on  flour  to 
Liverpool  was  15  cents  both  at  New  \ork  and  Boston;  on  January  1,  1916,  the  rate 
from  Boston  to  Liverpool  was  80  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  the  rate  from  New  York 
was  90  cents. 

A  glance  at  the  tables  allowing  week  by  week  from  January'  1,  1914,  to  March  11. 
1916,  the  quoted  rates  on  imix)rtant  comnindities  exjwrted  from  New  York  to  a  num- 
ber of  European  ])orts,  shows  that  the  trend  in  rates  is  still  upward  and  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate.  During  the  year  1914  the  rate  on  grain  increased  aoout  14  cents  per  bushel 
and  during  1915,  about  22  cents  ])er  bushel,  but  during  the  first  two  months  of  1916 
the  increase  was  10  cents  per  bushel. 

'iho  advances  in  rates  from  .New  Orleans  to  ICuropean  porta  have  been  fully  as 
pronouiii-ed  as  the  incroiifips  from  New  ""lork  to  the  same  ]X)rt8.  At  both  New  York 
and  Now  Orleans  the  rat(»  on  cotton  shipniontf  to  !  ivor])ool  has  imToased  alK>ut  ?<00 
per  cent  in  th<^  pumt  two  years,  hut  it  Ls  still  far  cheaper,  as  far  as  the  ocean  rate  Ls 
concerned,  to  shi])  cotton  from  New  York,  in  spite  of  its  congested  condition,  tlun 
from  New  Orlcanr^.  ( )n  January  i .  I'JHi.  the  rate  per  100  pounds  of  cotton  was  .?2.2.> 
from  New  ^'ork  and  >y  from  New  Orleans. 

The  cost  of  shipping'  other  commodities  is  considerably  higher  at  New  Orleans 
than  at  New  York.  To  .'^liip  wheat  from  New  Olcans  to  (ila^^w.  on  January  1.  191H. 
co.«)t  r>1.8  cents  per  l)ushel,  while  the  rate  from  New  York  to  i  iveriHwl  was  40.6 
cents.  The  gn^aier  distance  from  British  iK)rts  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  higher 
rates  from  New  Orleans  as  compared  with  New  York.  A  more  signiiicant  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  greater  volume  of  commerce  and  the  greater  diversity  and  extent 
of  8hii)nin!?  at  the  i>ort  of  New  York.  These  facMs  seem  pertinent  at  the  present 
time  wtien  con.>!idera))le  stress  is  being  laid  u{K>n  the  congestion  at  the  port  of  New 
York  and  when  etYorts  are  being  made  to  divert  export  tra:iiC  to  other  ports. 

Regarding  freight  rates  from  Seattle  and  San  rancisco  it  would  seem  from  the 
data  at  hand  as  though  the  trans-lacilic  rates  have  not.  in  general.  Increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  trans- Atlantic  rates.  In  this  conne<.!tion  a  comparison  between  the 
rates  on  specified  commo<litics  from  New  York  to  1  iverjxwl  and  between  Seattle  and 
Hongl.ong  may  be  illuminating.  The  rate  on  sack  Hour  from  New  York  to  1  iverpool 
increase<l  in  the  period  between  .Tanuar>'  1,  1914.  and  January  I,  1916,  from  l.'»  rents 

f>er  100  pounds  to  90  cents,  whereas  the  rate  on  the  same  conimodity  from  Seattle  to 
longkoni;  increa-sed  during  this  perio<l  from  2.")  cents  per  100  pounds  to  "•'»  cents. 
On  January  1,  1!)14,  the  rate  on  flour  from  New  York  to  1  iverpool  was  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  less  than  the  rate  on  flour  from  Seattle  to  Hongkong,  but  on  Januar\'  1. 
191(1.  the  rate  from  New  York  to  I  iverpool  was  IT)  cents  more  per  100  pounds  t)ian 
the  corresponding  rate  from  Seattle  to  Hong'-ong. 

The  trans- Pacrific  rates  on  other  commodities,  such  as  wheat,  lard,  and  meat  products, 
show  comparative!  V  little  increase  during  the  past  two  years.  This  is  more  significant  in 
the  case  of  wheat  tlian  in  the  case  of  lard  and  meat  prtniucts,  since  under  orainar>'  con- 
ditions there  is  a  large  volume  of  wheat  moved  and  comparatively  little  lard  and  meat. 
The  rates  on  boots  and  shoes  show  a  comparatively  small  increase  during  the  past  two 
years;  in  other  words,  from  GO  cents  to  only  75  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  certain 
other  commodities  the  trans- Pacific  rates  from  Seattle  have  increased  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  rate  on  agricultural  machinery  was  three  times  as  high  on  January  1, 
1916,  as  on  January  1,  1914,  while  the  rate  on  copper  was  twice  as  high;  the  rale  on 
sewing  machines,  over  two  and  one-half  times  as  mgh;  the  rate  on  leather  shipped  in 
cases,  about  live  times  as  high;  an<l  the  rate  on  canned  salmon,  twice  as  high.  The 
greatest  increases,  however,  have  been  in  steel  products.  On  January  1,  1914,  the 
cost  of  transporting  bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  or  wire  from  Seattle  to  Iloncicong  was  only 
$3.60  per  short  ton,  but  on  January  1,  1916,  the  rate  was  $30,  there  having  been  an 
increase  of  $14  per  short  ton  since  October  1,  1915. 

Regarding  the  freight  rates  on  coal  from  \Velsh  i>ort8,  which  are  diown  in  the  tables 
taken  from  the  Cardiff  and  South  Wales  Journal  of  Commerce  Industrial  Review  for 
19 IG,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  coal  rates  from  Welsh  ports  has  been  even 
higher  than  our  own.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  export8.of  coal 
are  a  big  factor  in  British  shipping,  since  they  insure  bulk  cargo  for  the  return  voytge 
to  many  of  the  ships  carrying  bulk  freight  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  in  cndinarv  tiinei 
the  outward  rate  on  coal  is,  therefore,  low.  At  present,  however,  since  Britisb  ihipi 
are  not  in  general  pursuing  their  ordinary  routes  but  have  been  diverted  laiKely  to 
trans-Atlantic  trade  with  the  United  States,  the  tonna^  available  for  coal  has  been 
considerably  curtailed,  with  the  result  that  in  certain  directions  the  rates  from  Walei 
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have  been  almost  prohibitive,  and  little  or  no  tonnage  has  been  offered  even  at  the 
present  abnormal  rates,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  shipments  to  Genoa  and  Naples. 
Thia  foct  diould  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  consideration  of  the  increases  during  the 
past  two  years  in  freight  rates  on  coal  from  Welsh  ports. 
Yours,  very  tmly, 

E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  Bureau, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washingtony  D.  C. 

lEttiport  prepared  by  the  New  York  district  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commeroe.) 
Increase  in  Ocean  Freight  Rates  from  January  1,  1914,  to  January  1,  1916. 

The  steady  increase  in  ocean  freight  rates  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  caigo  tonnage 
and  other  conditions  arising  from  the  European  war  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figures  covering  the  principal  commodities  exported  from  the  jwrt  of  New  York. 

The  following  report  presents  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  (I)  berth  rates 
and  (2  >  charter  rates. 

1.    INCREASE   IN   STEAMSHIP   BERTH   RATES. 

The  increase  in  the  steamship  berth  rates  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  various  Euro- 
pean ports  is  shown  in  the  accorppanying  tables,  which  show  the  rates  on  sack  flour, 
compressed  cotton,  grain,  provisions,  and  measurement  goods.  These  tables  afford, 
therefore,  an  excellent  ba*«i8  for  the  study  of  the  general  increase  in  freight  rates 
resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  cargo  tonnage  and  from  other  conditions. 

The  table  showing  rates  for  measurement  goods  covers  the  rates  for  practically  all 
articles  of  general  merchandise  as  well  as  for  a  large  group  of  miscellaneous  proaucts 
including  steel  products,  machinery,  and  other  manufactured  articles. 

The  rates  for  cotton,  grain,  provisions,  and  sack  flour,  furnish  a  sufficient  basis  also 
for  deductions  regarding  the  increase  in  freight  rates  on  bulk  commodities  carried 
by  regular  line  steamships. 

The  increases  between  January  1,  1914,  and  December  31,  1916,  in  the  steamship 
berth  rates  vary  considerably  for  the  specified  commodities.  The  general  increase 
during  the  period  has  been  between  500  and  1,000  per  cent.  The  increase  in  rates 
for  grain  has  been  particularly  marked. 

On  January  31,  1914,  the  berth  rate  for  grain  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was 
$0.0607  per  100  pounds  and  on  December  31, 1915, 10.67,  an  increase  of  1,000  per  cent. 
Moreover,  on  the  latter  date,  with  the  exception  of  movement  by  Government  arrange- 
ments, it  was  practically  impossible  to  transport  grain  in  regular-line  steamships,  tne 
bulk  of  the  gram  movement  naving  been  turned  over  to  independent  vessels  chartered 
for  the  purpose. 

A  similar  increase  is  seen  in  the  berth  rates  on  cotton  from  New  York.  Ou  January 
3,  1914,  the  rate  per  100  pounds  on  cotton  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  28  cents, 
and  on  December  31,  1915,  $2.25. 

The  same  general  ratio  of  increase  is  also  noticeable  in  the  berth  rates  for  provisions, 
sack  flour,  and  measurement  goods. 

Berth  rates  for  measurement  goods  during  the  period  studied  have  also  shown  a 
marked  increase.  On  January  3,  1914,  the  rate  per  100  pounds  for  the  carrying  of 
manufactured  articles  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  21  cents^  and  on  December 
31,  1915,  63  cents. 

While  the  most  noticeable  increases  in  steamship  berth  rates  have  been  in  the 
rates  from  the  United  States  to  European  ports,  still  the  great  demand  for  cargo  space 
for  transatlantic  tonnage  has  caused  similar  increases  in  tne  rates  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  One  very  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  rate  on  cement  from  New  York 
to  the  River  Plate.  Previous  to  the  war,  rates  on  cement  from  New  York  to  the  River 
Plate  were  very  low,  about  $5  per  ton,  but  to-day  an  export  manager  of  a  large  cement 
manufacturing  house  in  New  York  reports  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  quote  a  selling 
price  for  cement  in  New  York  of  68  cents  per  barrel  or  about  $3.40  per  ton,  while  the 
freight  rate  on  cement  from  New  York  to  River  Plate  ports  is  $16  per  ton.  The  great 
discrepancy  between  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  and  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion rate  is  evident.  Moreover,  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
rates  on  cement  from  England  to  SouthAmerican  ports  have  not  shown  so  great  a  rela- 
tive increase  as  the  rates  from  New  York  to  South  American  ports.  At  the  time  the 
quoted  rate  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plate  was  $14  per  ton,  the  rate  from  Liverpool 
to  the  River  Plate  was  approximately  $9  per  ton. 
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'.'.    INTKEASE   IN    CHARTER   RATES. 

The  ereat  increa^(»  in  the  steamship-berth  rates  is  paralleled  by  the  increases  in 
the  stoamship  rhartcr  rates  for  full  cargoes  from  New  York  to  European  ports.  The 
bulk  of  the  freight  tonnaore  in  foreifm  trade  is  move<l  bv  tramp  steamers  which  are 
owned  by  independent  steamship  companies  and  are  caartered  tiirougfa  steamship 
accents  and  brokers  to  indixiduals  and  firm.i  desiring  steamers  for  the  movement  of 
full  r-arq:oos. 

No  industry  is  more  directly  affected  by  conditions  of  the  demand  and  supplv  than 
the  steanisliij)  industry  and  the  creation  of  a  preat  demand  for  car^o  space  in  anv 
sect  ion  of  the  world 's  markets  has  a  direct  eiTect  upon  steamship  charter  rates  and  berth 
rates  in  all  partes  of  the  world.  (  barter  rates  lluotuate  »lirectly  in  relation  to  the 
available  cariro  tonno.ce  and  the  demand  for  cargo  space.  The  ^at  increase  in  char- 
ter rates,  therefore,  pn^sents  the  best  evidence  of  the  scan-ity  of  tonna^  at  the 
present  time  and  the  need  of  additional  tonnaore  if  any  relief  is'to  be  expected. 

Grni7L  charters. — Charters  for  j^din  are  usually  based  on  a  charter  of  a  steamship  for 
the  transjjortation  of  a  <*ertain  number  of  (juarters,  each  quarter  consistini^  of  approxi- 
mately -ISO  pounds,  or  8  bushels.  On  January  3,  1914,  when  the  movement  of  stutn 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  the  charter  rate  from  New  York  to  English  ports  was  2  shillings 
li  pence  ($0.52^  per  (juarter.  On  De<'ember  31,  1915,  the  charter  rate  was  about 
13  shillings  6  pence  ^$3.29)  per  (|uarter.  The  charter  rate  on  De<*ember  31,  1915,  on 
grain  from  New  York  to  Mediterranean  ports  was  18  shillings  ($4.38),  while  the  average 
rate  for  grain  between  the  Tnited  States  and  other  European  ports  was  between  12 
and  14  shillings  (.52.^)2  to  §:J.41)  per  quarter. 

One  inten^ting  f(>alure  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  charter  rates  for  grain 
is  the  fact  that  it  occured  largely  during  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1915.  In  the  fall 
of  1914,  although  there  was  a  very  lar^e  demand  for  cargo  space  for  grain  movement, 
the  charter  rates  ranged  between  5  and  S  shillings  (§1 .22  to  ;?1.95)  per  quarter.  Even 
as  late  as  April  3,  1915,  the  charter  rates  on  grain  from  New  York  to  European  ports 
were  about  9  shillings  (§2.19),  but  during  September,  October,  November,  and 
December,  1915,  there  wa^^  a  very  great  increase  in  the  rates,  showing  not  only  a 
greater  demand  for  cargo  tonnage,  but  also  a  decrea.««e  in  the  available  supply. 

<wil  churtcrs. — The  movemc^nt  of  coal  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries Ls  (*arried  on  ])rimarily  on  a  charter  basL«.  as  f>.dl  t^rgo  shipments  are  made.  The 
increa.se  in  the  charter  rates  on  coal  therefore  furnishes  another  criterion  of  the  sihip- 
ping  situati(m.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  there  was  very  little 
movement  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  European  or  other  ports.  On  July  3. 
19J4,  however,  a  schooner  was  chartered  for  the  movement  of  coal  from  Philadelphia 
to  (  alais  at  $  1 . 1 0  per  ton.  As  a  result  of  the  conditions  resultingin  a  scarcity  of  ateam- 
shi])  tonnage  a  steamer  was  chartered  on  December  31,  1915,  for  the  movement  of 
coal  from  Norf(>lk  to  Hoston  at  $3.25  per  ton  dead-weight. 

Petroleum  rhnrkrs. — In  the  foreign  tra<le  pctn>leum  is  carried  largely  in  tank 
steamers.  There  is  therefore  a  dolinite  limit  to  the  amount  of  steamship  tonnage 
available  for  the  handling  of  petroleum  in  bulk.  Nevertheless  the  increase  in  the 
charter  rates  for  petroleum  has  been  marked,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  secure  charters  for  tank  steamers  at  any  rate  on  account  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  tonnage. 

On  April  4,  1914.  the  charter  rates  for  the  movement  of  case  oil  from  New  York  to 
the  Far  East  was  17^  cent^  j>er  ca.Me.  On  December  31 .  1915.  a  steamer  was  chartered 
from  New  York  to  XiLMralia  at  a  charter  rate  of  $1.50  per  case,  and  a  sailing  vessel 
wa-^  chartered  for  the  movement  of  petroleum  in  barrels  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
United  Kingdom  at  13  shillings  G  pence  ($1^.29)  per  ton. 

Miscellaneous  cliarters. — A  grcuit  i>art  of  the  movement  of  freight  by  chartered  vessels 
is  carried  on  under  <li If erent  forms  of  charter.  There  has  been  a  marked  tendencv  in 
shipping  circles  to  adoijt  the  time  charter,  and  the  increase  in  the  rates  for  time  chir- 
ters  tor  steamships  an(l  stalling  ve.-v'iels  lias  been  remarkable.  Time  charters  for  indi- 
vidual steamships  are  usually  based  on  (1)  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  covering  the 
period  of  the  voyage.  (2  >  payment  on  a  monthly  basis,  or  (3)  a  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  |>erton  of  deail-weight  nipacity  of  vessel. 

A  typical  time  charter  in  January,  1914,  for  a  steamer  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade, 
for  one  round  trip,  wa.o  made  at  the  rate  of  3  shillings  7)  pence  ($0.88)  per  ton  dead- 
weight. In  December,  1915,  a  steamer  of  about  the  same  tonnage  was  chartered  for 
one  round  trip  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  on  a  basis  of  30  shillings  ($7.30)  per  ton 
dead-weight . 

This  illustration  is  typical  of  a  numl>er  of  others  of  similar  character.  Thus,  a 
steamer  of  about  2,500  tons  was  chartered  for  12  months  in  April,  1914,  on  the  basis 
of  2  shillings  lOJ  ponce  ($0.70  ■  per  ton  dead-weight.     In  October,  1915,  not  only 
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iteitremely  difficult  to  Bccurc,  a  chartercoveiing BO  longa  period  of  time,  btilaeleamer 
of  approximalely  the  eamp  tonnaee  was  chartered  For  ooe  round  trip  Croni  the  United 
States  to  the  Far  Eoat  on  the  hasis  of  15  ahillinfta  (S3.li5)  per  tou  deadwoi^ht.  '  Time 
ctutrters  for  larf>er  vesseb,  especially  for  particular  trades,  have  gone  as  hi^h  as  S54,000 
per  month,  aa  in  the  case  of  Araerioaii  vesselp  used  in  the  CMDtton  trade  wiUi  Germany 
fast  fail  when  it  ttaa  possible  to  ship  raw  cotton  to  Bremen  direct. 

Another  striking  illustratjon  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  charl«r  rat^s  la  shown 
by  the  charter  of  a  small  steamship  of  9S0  tons  for  the  West  Indian  and  coastwUe 
trade,  on  December  31, 1015,  for  12  months  at  the  rate  of  57,000  per  month. 

Charter!  to  Sottlh  America. — -The  increase  in  chartjir  rales  for  the  movement  of  goods 
between  the  Unil«d  States  and  South  America  is  of  particular  interest.  On  January 
3,  1914,  asteamerof  about  3,200  tons  was  chartered  for  the  movement  of  coal  from  the 
CnitedStBt«H  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  ISshiHinga  (JS.Coiper  ton.  On  December  31, 1915, 
R  Norwepan  steamer  of  only  2,400  Ions  was  chartered  fur  the  movement  of  coal  from 
Atlantic  ports  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  a  boaia  of  52shillinE:a  li  pence  ($12.70),  and  aschoona 
of  only  1,000  tons  waa  chartered  for  the  movement  of  coal  from  Norfolk  to  Para  on  the 
basis  of  S7.50  per  ton.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  coet  of  the  Coal  at  Norfolk  was 
ftppronmately^  $2.85,  the  relation  o(  the  Hteamsiiip  rate  to  the  coat  of  material  was 
extremely  noticeable. 

OneoftheoomrnoditieBthat  has  been  severely  affected  by  the  increase  in  tlie  freight 
taXcf  IB  lumber.  On  January  3.  1914,  a  Riiaaian  steamer  of  about  1,500  tons  vras  ciar- 
tensd  [or  the  mijvement  of  lumber  from  one  oi  the  Gulf  ports  to  the  River  Plate  at  105 
tfaillinge  ($25.55)  per  standard  (2,000  hoard  feet).  On  December  31.  1015,  a  sailing 
baik  of  1,500  tons  re^stry  was  chartered  fox  the  movement  of  limber  from  the  Gulf  to 
British  port«,  a  shorter  voyage,  at  320  shillings  (¥77. SG)  per  slandard. 

Another  striking  illustrotion  of  the  great  increaEe  in  the  froight  rates  during  the  last 
12  months  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  January  3,  1914,  a  steamer  of  2,200  tons  register 
vas  chartered  for  the  New  York  and  South  American  trade  at  the  ra1«  of  4  shillings  7} 
pence  (fl.l3)  per  ton  dead-weight,  and  in  December  31.  1015,  a  Norwegian  bark  of 
1,500  tons  register  was  rharlered  for  the  movement  of  nitrate  from  South  America  to 
the  United  States  on  n  !"■-!-  "f  7'i  -i'i|iHn:=  ((17.03)  per  ton  dead-weight. 

General  twrimttrti-     Tii'     '■■v.      ii.'-.md  factB  bring  out  (our  salient  points; 

1.  A  very  steady  uir  i  ■  r.'.ise  in  steamsnip  rates  from  New  York  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  n  l,.i«  been  particularly  true  of  steumship  berth 
lates  and  even  been  r "  !■.■  li  i  ■  ri'''  matter  of  charter  rates. 

2.  A  scarcity  in  steaTii.ihip  lunniisc,  which  was  noticeable  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  and  Austrian  merchant  shipping,  and  the 
lequimtion  of  a  large  part  of  the  British  marine  under  Admiralty  orders,  has  been 
instrumental  in  causinE'  a  decrease  in  the  sujiply  of  stfainship  tonnage.  The  decrease 
of  steamship  tonnage  liafl  been  nccon:]MiiiieiLby  a  steadv  growth  in  the  demand  for 
cargo  space  tor  tlie  movcnicnt  ol  gnoda  fron!  New  York  to  Europe.  As  a  result,  steam- 
■hip  rates  have  continued  and  will  Cfmlinue  to  mount  unlea.*  some  changes  can  be 
brou^t  about  in  the  present  situation. 

3.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States  is  the  fact  that  the  tremendous  demand  for  cargo  space  coupled  with  tlie  scarcity 
of  steamahtp  tonnage  in  the  transatlantic  trade  has  seriously  alfected  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  neutral  and  outlying  countries,  such  as  South  America,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Far  East.  It,  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  any  tonnage 
either  sailing  or  steam  except  at  exorbitant  rates  for  the  transportation  of  goods 
tram  the  United  States  to  those  countries.  Thisisdueto  the  length  of  the  voyage  and 
to  the  fact  that  greater  proflts  can  bo  secured  in  the  shorter  voyage  at  traneatlantic 

4.  There  is  a  general  feelingaraongshippersofgoodsfrom  the  port  of  New  York  that 
the  Government  might  be  able  to  materially  assist  the  situation  by  securing  and  opera- 
atin?  vessels  which  would  be  entered  into  Ber\'ice  for  the  purpose  ol  movine  American 
goods  to  such  markets  as  Australia,  the  Far  East,  and  South  Africa,  for  which  at  the 
present  time  it  is  practirallv  impossible  to  secure  cargo  space  at  a  rate  which  will 
enable  the  customer  to  piirchase  the  goods. 
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Ocean  freight  rates  from  New  York  to  European  porti. 

GRAIN,  PER  BUSHEL. 


British  ports. 

Danish 
port, 
Copen- 
hagen. 

Dutch 
port, 
Rotter- 
dam. 

French  ports. 

ItaUn  ports. 

Date. 

London. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Hull. 
CetUt. 

Havre. 

Mar- 
seille. 

Genoa. 

Naples. 

1914. 

CeiUi. 

Ctnti. 

Ce7U9. 

Cents. 

CenU. 

CenU. 

Omit. 

Onto. 

i   Gntft. 

Jan.     3 

4.6 

4.1 

4.1 

5.1 

6.7 

6.3 

8.4 

0.1 

0.1 

1          10.7 

10 

4.6 

4.1 

4.1 

5.1 

6.1 

4.5 

8.4 

0.1 

0.1 

ia7 

17 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

5.6 

6.1 

8.8 

8.0 

8.4 

8.4 

0.9 

24 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

5.6 

6.1 

3.8 

8.0 

8.4 

8.4 

0.9 

31 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

5.1 

6.7 

3.8 

7.6 

8.4 

0.0 

1           9.1 

Feb.    7 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.6 

5.7 

4.0 

7.6 

7.6 

7.2 

'           9.1 

14 

4.1 

3.5 

4.1 

4.6 

6.7 

4.3 

7.6 

7.6 

7.2 

0.1 

21 

4.1 

3.5 

4.1 

4.6 

5.7 

4.3  1         7.6 

7.6 

7.3 

0.1 

28 

4.1 

3.0 

4.1 

4.1 

5.7 

4.3 

7.6 

8.0 

0.1 

9.1 

Mar.    7 

•      4.1 

3.0 

1          4.1 

4.1 

5.7 

4.0 

7.2 

S.0 

0.1 

0.1 

14 

3.5 

2.5 

i          3.5 

;      4.1 

5.7 

4.0 

7.2 

7.6 

5.3 

0.1 

21 

3.5 

2.5 

1          3.0 

!          4.1 

5.7 

4.0 

6.5 

7.6 

5.3 

0.1 

28 

3.5 

2.5 

i          3.0 

j          4.1 

5.7 

3.6 

6.5 

7.6 

4.6 

0.1 

Apr.   11 

3.5 

2.5 

1          3.0 

■*-l 

5.7 

3.6 

6.5 

6.1 

4.3 

0.1 

18 

3.5 

2.5 

3.0 

'          4.1 

5.7 

3.5 

6.5 

6.5 

4.3 

0.1 

25 

3.5 

2.5 

4.1 

4.1 

5.7 

3.6 

7.2 

6.0 

4.2 

0.1 

May     2 

3.5 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

5.7 

3.6 

6.6 

6.5 

0.1 

0.1 

9 

3.5 

2.5 

3.0 

1          3.5 

6.7 

3.8 

6.5 

6.5 

6.1 

0.1 

16 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

5.7 

3.8 

6.5 

7.6 

5.3 

6.1 

23 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

5.7 

3.5 

6.1 

7.6 

5.3 

6.1 

29 

3.0 
3.0 

3.0 
3.0 

3.5 
3.5 

6.7 
5.7 

3.3 
3.3 

6.1 
6.1 

7.6 
7.6 

5.3 
5.3 

6.1 

June    6 

i      4-1 

1           ''•  * 
6.1 

13 

3.0 

3.0 

4.1 

3.5 

5.3 

3.0 

6.1 

7.6 

6.1 

0.1 

20 

3.0 

4.1 

4.1 

3.5 

5.3 

3.0 

6.1 

7.6 

0.1 

0.1 

27 

3.0 

5.1 

4.1 

3.5 

5.3 

3.0 

6.1 

8.4 

0.1 

1           0.1 

July     3 

3.5 

5.1 

4.1 

3.5 

6.1 

3.5 

6.1 

8.7 

0.0 

8.4 

11 

4.1 

5.1 

1          4.1 

5.1 

6.1 

6.3 

7.2 

8.7 

0.0 

8.4 

18 

5.1 

5.1 

3.0 

5.6 

6.1 

6.4 

7.2 

8.7 

0.0 

8.4 

Aug.    1 
81 
151 

5.1 

5.1 

3.0 

5.6 

6.1 

6.0 

7.6 

0.6 

8.4 

8.4 

221 
291 
Sept.   5 
12 

6.6' 

6.6 

6.6 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.6 

8.6 

13.2 

14.2 

14.2 

15.2 

15.2 

16.2 

17.2 

18.3 

5."i' 

5.1 

5.1 

7.1 

7.1 

8.1 

7.6 

7.1 

8.1 

12.2 

13.2 

13.2 

13.2 

14.2 

16.2 

16.2 

17.2 

6.'i* 

6.1 
6.1 

7."i" 

5.1 

6.6 

7.1 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

13.2 

14.2 

14.2 

14.2 

15.2 

10.2 

17.2 

18.3 

*"'i,3.*7* 
12.2 
12.9 
12.9 
16.2 
15.2 
15.2 
16.7 
15.3 
18.3 
18.3 
18.3 
18.3 
25.9 

7.*«" 

7.6 
8.4 
8.4 
8.4 
8.7 

19 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
ILO 
1Z2 
13.7 
13.7 
16.7 
10.0 
10.8 
10.8 
24.3 
25.0 

la? 

12.3 
12.2 
12.2 

15.2 
17.5 
17.5 
17.5 
10.8 
27.4 
27.4 
30.4 

1          12.3 

26 

1          *•■  * 
1          13.7 

Oct.     3 

n.o 
n.o 

1J.7 

10 

'          16.7 

17 

16l7 

24 

12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 

16.7 

31 

10.7 

Nov.    7 

'          17.  S 

14 

1         10.0 

21 



19  0 

28 

30.5 

Dec.    5 

27.4 

27  4 

12 

27  4 

19 

30.4 

24 

30.4 

1915. 

Jan.     2 

18.3 
19.3 

18.3 

18.3 

20.3 

22.3 

21.3 

21.3 

22.3 

24.3 

24.3 

21.3  ! 

24.3  1 

24.3  > 

24.3 

24.3 

24.3 

24.3 

22.3 

22.3 

22.3 

24.3 

22.3 

18.3 
18.3 
19.3 
10.3 
20.3 
20.3 
20.3 
18.3 
24.3 
24.3 
24.3 
24.3 

S0.4 
30.4 
38.0 
SS.5 
SS.ft 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
SS.5 
3S.5 

9 

30.5 

10 

1 

23 

24.3 

22.3  1 

22.3 

22.3 

24.3 

24.3 

24.3 

36.0 

30 

Feb.    6 

13 

20 

27 

Mar.    6 

13 

20 

::::::::::  ::::::i 

27 

24.3  : 

24.3  . 

24.3 

24.3 

21.3 

21.3 

22.3 

21.3 

22.3 

42.6 
42.6 
42.6 
36.5 
30.5 
33.5 
33.5 
33.5 
27.4 

Apr.    3 
10 

24.3 
24.3 
22.3 
21.3 
22.3 
22.3 
24.3 
22.3 

36.ft 

yi.5 

30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 

39.5 
39.5 

3K.S 

17 

24.3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 

36lS 

24 

May     1 

8 

27.4 

'"'ioLi' 

3S.S 

15 

39LS 

22 

SL5 

29 

24.3 

24.3 

24.3 

27.4 

t 

30.4 

SLf 

SLO 
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Ocean  freight  rates  from  New  York  ta  European  ports — Continued. 

GRAIN,  PER  BUSHEL— Continued. 


British  ports. 

Danish 
port, 
Copen- 
hagen. 

Cents. 
28.1 
28.1 
28.1 
27.4 
28.9 
28.9 
31.9 
31.9 
31.9 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 

Dutch 
port, 

Rotter- 
dam. 

French  x>orts. 

Italian  ports. 

Date. 

London. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Hull. 

Havre. 

Mar- 
seille. 

Genoa. 

Naples. 

1915. 

Cents. 
24.3 
24.3 
22.3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 
20.3 
20.3 
20.3 
22.3 
24.3 
28.4 
28.4 
30  4 
36.5 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
38.5 
38.5 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 

40.6 
42.6 
44.6 
44.6 
44.6 
48.7 
60.7 
50.7 
50.7 
50.7 

Cents. 
24.3 
24.3 
24.3 
21.3 
21.3 
18.3 
20.3 
21.3 
21.3 
20.3 
20.3 
20.3 
21.3 
24.3 
26.4 
28.4 
30.4 
36.5 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
38.6 
38.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 

40.6 
42.6 
44  6 
44.6 
44.6 
48.7 
50.7 
60.7 
50.7 
50.7 

Cents. 

Cents. 
24.3 
22.3 
21.3 
21.3 
16.2 
16.2 
18.2 
21.3 
22.3 
24.3 
24.3 
24.3 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
32.4 
36.5 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 

48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
50.7 
60.8 
60.8 
60.8 

CenU. 

Cents. 

Cents. 
30  4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
33.5 

'33.5 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
36.5 
36.5 
38.0 
38.0 
39.5 
39.5 

Cents. 
31.9 
31.9 

Cents. 
31.9 

12 

31.9 

19 

22.3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 
22.3 
22.3 
22.3 
22.3 
24.3 
24.3 
24.3 
24.3 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
36.5 
40.6 
38.5 
36.5 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
38.5 
38.5 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 

40.6 
40.6 
42.6 
44.6 
44.6 
44.6 
48.7 
46.6 
46.6 
46.6 

26 

July     2 
10 

17 

25.9 
27.4 
27.4 
33.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
38.0 
35.0 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 

24 

36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
45.6 
45.6 
45.6 
45.6 
45.6 
45.6 
51.7 
54.8 
67.8 
60.8 

36.5 

31 

36.5 

Aug.     7 
14 

36.5 

36.5 

21 

36.5 

28 

36.5 

Sept.    4 
11 

36.5 

36.5 

18 

36.5 

25 

36.5 

Oct.     2 

36.5 

9 

45.0 

45.6 

16 

45.6 

23 

48.7 

45.6 

30 

45.6 

Nov.    5 

45.0 

13 

54.*8 
54.8 
60.8 
60.8 
60.8 

45.0 

20 

51.7 

27 

54.8 

Dec.     4 

37.0 

57.8 

11 

60.8 

18 

"•*"""••" 

79.1 

24 

79.1 

31 

1916. 
Jan.     8 

15 

22 

78.0 
78.0 

29 

Feb.     5 

11 

19 

2G 

Mar.    4 

11 

SACK  FLOUR,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


1914. 

Jan. 

3 

15.0 

14.0 

17.0 

18.0 

18.0 

13.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

10 

15.0 

14.0 

17.0 

18.0 

17.0 

13.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

17 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

13.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

24 

1.3.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

13.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

31 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

13.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

Feb. 

7 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

14 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

21 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

28 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

■  22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

Mar. 

7 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

14 

12.0 

11.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

21 

12.0 

11.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

28 

12.0 

11.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

Apr. 

11 

12.0 

11.0 

14.0 

17.0 

17.0 

11.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

18 

12.0 

11.0 

14.0 

17.0 

17.0 

11.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

25 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

Mav 

2 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

9 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

10 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

23 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

29 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

June 

6 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

13 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

20 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

27 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 
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British 

ports. 

DuiUl 

Dutch 

iffiSv. 

French  ports. 

Itkllanpoi 

London, 

^'■ 

Obs- 

Itow. 

H,.„. 

£ 

USIVM. 

Si. 

Genoa.    S. 

i. 

«Ml 

arM. 

Ctaw, 

CinU. 

Cau. 

c.. 

CaU. 

Cau. 

CtMt.    ,     0 

10.0 

11 

20.0 

3.0 

IS 

via 

\i.Q 

\i.n 

\io 

mo 

11.0 

13.0 

R.0 

111.0' 

IS 

12.0 

14.0 

17.0 

20.0 

11.0 

m.0 

'i» 

:::::.::.; 

30.0 

::::;;;:: 

■  ■■iiT 

::::^:.: 



""36.0' 

::::^:-: 

::::^::{::: 

:M.0 

25!  0 

32.0 

30.0 

sao 

«3.sl 

aKO 

■a.0 

25.0 

W.0 

i\.<S 

25.0 

34.0 

SiLS 

20.0 

23.0 

25.0 

3iO 

31.0 

25.0 

X.9 

3 

■iio 

250 

26.0 

asio 

2-i.O 

■ko 

26,0 

250 

350 

34^0 

alio 

■H.tl 

■2«.0 

35.0 

250 

20.3 

35.0 

24.0 

25.0 

3,1,0 

25,0 

35.0 

31 

350 

20.0 

3.V0 

34^0  ' 

•itt, 

24!  0 

2S.0 

27!  0 

37.5 

33.0 

25,0 

27.0 

28.0 

40:0 

S0,0 

400 

29.0 

32.0 

4ao 

IS 

■."J.0 

45.0 

29,0 

30!  0 

w!o 

40^0 

410 

60.0 

55,0 

30,0 

2«.0 

20,0 

30,0 

60,0 

550 

(7.0 

55.0 

2t 

35,0 

M,0 

3o!o 

35,0 

RSio 

65,0 

47,0 

55.0  1 

E. 
3 

«.o 

40.0 

15.0 

50.0 

610 

47  0 

10.0 

«&,0 

B 

«,0 

400 

10.0 

4ao 

65,0 

flO-O 

sis 

550 

70.0 

IS 

«xo 

400 

•J.0 

4ao 

70.0 

i».a 

S50 

Tao 

31 

«.a 

40.0 

70.0 

00.0 

10\0 

70.0  1 

W 

40,0 

40,0 

4ao 

70,0 

oao 

7S.0 

SS.0 

75.0 

400 

40.0 

40.0 

70.0 

odo 

7fl.O 

S1.0 

400 

40.0 

X 

40.0 

1S.0 

-6.0: 

V 

40.0 

4ao 

10,0 

M.0 

750 

70,0 

750 

51.0 

750 

40.0 

40,0 

750 

B3.0 

00.0 

13 

«s.o 

710 

20 

io,o' 

4o!o 

40,0 

10.0 

75,0 

Boio 

So 

75.0 

75.0 

W.0 

40,0 

40.0 

40.0 

750 

MkO 

S3.0 

«ao 

75.0 

3 

53.0 

75.0 

10 

4S,0 

45,0 

750 

80,0 

03,0 

OOlO 

75,0 

4S,0 

15,0 

40,0 

45.0 

750 

80.0 

sao 

S5.0 

75.0 

15.0 

40,0 

60.0 

1 

43,0 

10.0 

58.0 

60.0 

75.0 

8 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

750 

eo,o 

68,0 

60,0 

750 

IS 

M,0 

sao 

45.0 

450 

00.0 

sao 

40.0 

«0.0 

60.0 

750 

3> 

M,0 

45,0 

«a.o 

550 

69.0 

4,V0 

B 

M,0 

iJlO 

50.0 

45,0 

flO.0 

60,0 

60,0 

60,0 

42!  0 

750 

M.0 

sao 

410 

-.1,0 

M 

4S.0 

45  0 

sao 

450 

SO.0 

50,0 

450 

75.0 

50,0 

450 

750 

10 

4o!a 

aao 

M.0 

810 

450 

76.0 

17 

15.0 

40.0 

60,0 

450 

50.0 

500 

sao 

450 

75.0 

45.0 

450 

W.0 

450 

650 

450 

MO' 

50.0 

650 

450 

«A.a. 

45,0 

50.0 

450 

toio 

.■iO.0 

H,0 

4,50 

45.0 

450 

50.0 

4,1,0 

550 

4.V0 

SCO 

t&.a 

55.0 

55  0 

4.-LD 

70,0 

00. 0 

550 

oao 

u.al 

BO.0 

«,0 

55:0 

55:0 

70,0 

00.0 

55.0 

UO] 

50,0 

45,0 

(n!o 

5V0 

60.0 

00:0 

TOO 

M.0 

70-0 

SJ.0 

7(L0 

«50 

ft5,0 

m.0 

70.0 

70.0 

TD.0 

»s,o 

70,0 

7n:o 

75  0 

7ao 

ao.0 

7S.0 

70.0 

70.0 

Tao 

750 

KLO 

300 

70.0 

70.0 

gao 

no. 

80,0 

70.0 

10a  0 

no 

IS 

75.0 

750 

750 

75  0 

R0,0 

70,0 

no. 

ao 

750 

750 

sao 

100,0 

(&t: 

sao 

750 

75,0 

35.0 

»,0 

uuo 

WLO 

no. 

<  Owing  to  eoDdltlons  abroad,  n 
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Ocean  freight  rates  from  New  Yiorh  to  European  ports — Continued. 
SACK  FLOUR,  PER  100  POUNDS— Continued- 


British  ports. 

Danish 
port, 
Copen- 
hagen. 

Dutch 
port, 
Rotter- 
dam. 

French  ports. 

Italian  x>orts. 

>ate. 

London. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Hull. 

Havre. 

Mar- 
seille. 

Genoa. 

Naples. 

1915. 

Ctnts. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents, 

C      4 

80.0 

75.0 

75.0 

75.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

11 

80.0 

75.0 

75.0 

75.0 

100.0 

100.0 

iiao 

120.0 

iiao 

iiao 

IS 

80.0 

80.0 

75.0 

75.0 

100.0 

loao 

iiao 

120.0 

iiao 

iiao 

24 

90.0 

sao 

75.0 

75.0 

110.0 

100.0 

iiao 

120.0 

iiao 

uao 

31 

90.0 

85.0 

80.0 

sao 

110.0 

100.0 

120.0 

12a  0 

120.0 

120.0 

1916. 

Q.      8 

90.0 

85.0 

81.0 

80.0 

110.0 

100.0 

12a  0 

120.0 

120.0 

120.0 

15 

90.0 

85.0 

8L0 

80.0 

110.0 

100.0 

125.0 

125.0 

125.0 

125.0 

22 

90.0 

90.0 

85.0 

90.0 

115.0 

iiao 

135.0 

135.0 

135.0 

135.0 

29 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

115.0 

iiao 

135.0 

135.0 

150.0 

150.0 

b.     6 

90.0 

9ao 

90.0 

100.0 

115.0 

iiao 

135.0 

135.0 

150.0 

15a  0 

11 

9ao 

90.0 

90.0 

100.0 

115.0 

iiao 

135.0 

135.0 

150.0 

150.0 

19 

100.0 

90.0 

90.0 

100.0 

125.0 

14a  0 

150.0 

150.0 

200.0 

200.0 

26 

100.0 

90.0 

95.0 

100.0 

125.0 

140.0 

150.0 

150.0 

175.0 

175.0 

ar.    4 

100.0 

100.0 

95.0 

100.0 

125.0 

140.0 

150.0 

150.0 

175.0 

175.0 

11 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

14a  0 

140.0 

150.0 

150.0 

175.0 

175.0 

PROVISIONS,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


1914. 

1 
I 

Ji.      3 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32. 6 

32.6 

10 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

sao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

17 

24.4 

21.7 

21.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

24 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

sao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

31 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

eb.    7 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

14 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

21 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32. 6 

32.6 

28 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

lar.     7 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

14 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

21 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

28 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

pr.    4 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

11 

21.4 

21.7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

■       32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

18 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

25 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

ay     2 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

9 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

16 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

23 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

29 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

ine    6 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

13 

24.4 

21.7 

2J.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

20 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

27 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

Lly     3 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

sao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

11 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

18 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

25 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

ig.     1 

J  8 

»  15 

1    /^n 

24.4 


21.7 

.... 
.  .      ■      •      ■  .  ■ 



24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 


32.6 

1  22 

'29 

pt.    5 



24.4' 

2i.'7' 

*'24."4" 

""ii.i' 

""■33.'9" 

""'28.0' 

'36.0' 

"*'32.'6' 

*"'"32."6* 

32.'6 

12 

32.6 
32.6 

32.6 
32.6 

35.3 
35.3 

32.6 
32.6 

50.2 
50.2 

38.0 
38.0 

4a  0 
4a  0 

43.5 
43.5 

43.5 

19 

38.0 

43.5 

26 

32.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.5 

;t.     3 

32.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.5 

10 

32.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

6a2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38. 0 

43.5 

43.5 

17 

32.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.5 

24 

32.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.5 

31 

32.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

60.2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.5 

)v.     7 

32.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.5 

14 

32.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38. 0 

43.6 

43.5 

21 

32.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

4a  0 

43.6 

54.3 

54.3 

28 

32.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

4a  0 

43.5 

54.3 

54.3 

M?.     5 

32.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

4a  0 

43.5 

54.3 

54.3 

12 

32.6 

32.6 

38.0 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

60.0 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

19 

32.6 

32.6 

38.0 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

6ao 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

24 

38.0 

38.0 

4a  7 

38.0 

108.6 

50.0 

6ao 

7a  6 

86.9 

80.^ 

Owing  to  conditions  abroad,  no  rates  are  quoted  on  freight  of  any  kind  to  any  European  ports. 
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782      SHIPPING  BOARD,  NAVAL  AUXILIARY,  AND  MERCHANT  MARIN K 


Ocfxin  freight  rates  from  New  York  to  European  porta — C^ontinued. 
PROVISIONS,  PET{  100  POUNDS— Continued. 


British  ports. 

Danish 

port, 

Copen- 

hii^n. 

Dutch 
_port. 
Rotter- , 
dam. 

French  ports. 

Italian  ports. 

Date. 

1 

London.  ' 

1 

Liver- 
pool. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Hull. 

Havre. 

Mar- 
seille. 

1 

Genoa.  ' 

1 

Naples. 

1915. 

C^nU. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

.  _ 

Cents. 

dnts. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

CenU. 

CenU. 

CenU. 

Jan. 

o 

3S.0 

38.0 

40.7 

38. 0 

108.6 

60.0 

60.0 

70. 6 

108.6 

108.6 

9 

3M.0 

38.0 

40.7 

38.0 

108.6 

60.0  , 

60.0 

70.6 

108.6 

108.6 

16 

as.o  : 

:«.o 

10.7 

3.8.0 

108.6 

60.0 

60.0 

70.6 

108.6 

1CK.6 

23 

38.0 ; 

:«.0 

43.5 

4.3.5 

162.9 

7.5.0 

85.0 

70.6 

108.6 

108.6 

30 

38.0  ' 

:W.O 

43.5 

4.3.5 

162.9 

7.5.0 

8.5.0 

SI.  5 

108.6 

108.6 

Fel:. 

6 

48.9  : 

48.9 

48.9 

43.5 

162.9 

125.0 

8.5.0 

81.5 

.08.6 

108.6 

13 

48.9  , 

48.9 

48.9 

4,3.5 

162.9 

125.0 

125.0 

81.5 

108.6 

108.6 

20 

48.9 

M.3 

48.9 

43.5 

162.9 

125.0 

125.0 

HI.  5 

108.6 

108.5 

27 

65  2 

65.2 

48. 9 

43.5 

162.9 

12.5.0 

125.0 

81.5 

108.6 

108.6 

Mar. 

6 

65.2 

65.2 

48.9 

43.5 

162.9 

125.0 

125.0 

SI.  5 

108.6 

108.6 

13 

65.2 

65.2 

«5.2 

.54.3 

162.9 

150.0 

125.0 

81.5 

108.6  : 

108.6 

20 

65.2  ; 

65.2 

6.5.2 

65.2 

19,5.5 

17.5.0 

125.0 

86.9 

108.6 

106.6 

27 

65.2  ■ 

65.2 

6,5.2 

6.5.2 

19.5.5 

175.0  ; 

125.0 

106.6 

108.6 

106.6 

Apr. 

3 

65.2  ' 

6-5.2 

65.2 

65.2 

19,5.5 

17.5.0  1 

125.0 

10H.6 

108.6  ' 

10fi.6 

10 

65.2 

(>5.2 

65.2 

65.2 

195.5 

175.0 

125.0 

108.6 

1(«.6 

108.1 

17 

65.2  1 

65.2 

6.5.2 

6.5.2 

195.5 

17,5.0 

12.V0 

108.6 

108.6  i 

iw.e 

24 

0.5.2 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

19.5.5 

175.0 

125.0 

10K.6 

108,6 

108.6 

May 

1 

65.2 

65.2 

6.5.2 

65.2 

19.5.  .5 

175.0 

12.5.0 

108.6 

108.6 

108.1 

8 

65.2 

65.2 

6.5.2 

6.5.2 

ia5.5 

17.5.0  j 

12.5.0 

108.6 

108.6 

108LI 

15 

65.2 

6.5.2 

6.5.2 

(i.5.2 

195.5 

17.5.0  ! 

12.5.0 

106.6 

108.6 

1QS.I 

22 

65.2 

65.2 

6.5.2 

C.5.2 

135.8 

100.0  ' 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

106.1 

29 

65.2 

6.5.2 

6.5.2 

65.2 

1,35.8 

100.0 

125.0 

10S.6 

10S.6 

1W.I 

Jnne 

5 

65.2 

6,5.2 

6,5.2 

65.2 

1.15.8 

100.0 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

iQiie 

12 

65.2 

6.5.2 

6.5.2 

65.2 

135.8 

100.0 

12.5.0 

108.6 

108.6 

108.1 

19 

fi5. 2 

6.5.2 

65.2 

65.2 

135.8 

100.0 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

iQ!ie 

26 

65.2 

6.5.2 

6.5.2 

65.2 

'      1.35.8 

100.0 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

1Q8.(( 

July 

2 

65.2 

6.5.2 

65.2 

65.2 

13.5.8 

100.0 

123.0 

106.6 

10K.6 

108.6        r 

10 

65,2 

6.5.2 

6.5.2 

65.2 

135.8 

100.0 

125.0 

10K.6 

108.6 

108.6      i 

17 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

6.5.2 

13.5.8 

100.0  . 

125.0 

106.6 

106.6 

108.6 

1 

24 

M.2 

6,5.2 

65.2 

6.5.2 

135.8 

100.0  ; 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

108.6 

.■■ 

31 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

6.5.2 

135.8 

SO.O  I 

12.'i.0 

108.6 

108.6 

108.6 

1 

Aug. 

7 

65.2 

6.5  2 

6.5.2 

65.2 

124.9 

80.0  1 

125.0 

106.6 

108.6 

UMLI 

14 

6'5.2 

65.2 

6.5.2 

6.5.2 

124.9 

90.0 

125.0 

106.6 

108.6 

108.6 

21 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

124.9 

00.0 

125.0 

106.6 

108.6 

10R.6 

2« 

65.2 

65.2 

6.5.2 

6.5.2 

124.9 

90.0    ; 

125.0 

106.6 

108.6 

10R.6 

Sept. 

4 

65.2 

a5.2 

6.5.2 

65.2 

1.50.0 

110.0  ' 

12.5.0 

89.3 

108.6 

lOfLI 

11 

68.0 

68.0 

68.0 

68.0 

1.58.0 

125.0 

125.0 

80.3 

108.6 

1&6 
lOHI      J 

1W.4      .? 

18 

6S.0 

68.0 

68.0 

68.0 

1.58.0 

125.0  . 

17.5.0 

89.3 

108.9 

25 

sn.o 

so.o 

SO.O 

80.0 

150.0 

12.5.0 

125.0 

89.3 

112.5 

Oct. 

•> 

80.0 

80.0 

sO.O 

SO.O 

1.50.0 

125.0 

125.0 

.89.3 

112.5 

9 

90.0 

100.0 

80.0 

.SO.O 

150.0 

125.0 

125  0 

89.3 

113,5 

IU,S      i 
lllJ      * 

16 

90.0 

90.0 

80.0 

SO.O 

17.5.0 

125.0 

125.0 

111.6 

112  5 

23 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

.SO.O 

175.0 

rj.5.0 

125.0 

111.6 

112.  .5 

I12.S      „ 

30 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

SO.O 

17.5.0 

125.0 

125.0 

111.6 

112.5 

Ills       i 

Nov. 

5 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

.SO  0 

17,5.0 

12.5.0 

125.0 

III. 6 

112.5 

1111      .' 

13 

W.O 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

190.0 

125.0 

i:5.o 

133.9 

112.5 

uii  i 

20 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

190.0 

1.50.0  1 

125.0 

1.33.9 

112.5 

IIll      I 

27 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

190.0 

.1.50.0 

125.0 

133.9 

112.  J 

las    1 

Dec. 

4 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

190.0 

1.50.0 

125.0 

133.9 

112.5 

1115      f 

11 

W.O 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

190.0 

1.50.0 

125.0 

133.9 

112.5 

II2.5      1 

IS 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

190.0 

150.0 

125.0 

13.3.9 

112.5 

lUi      { 

24 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

190.0 

1,50.0 

125.0 

133  9 

J 12. 5 

1121      ? 

31 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90.0 

200.0 

17.5.0 

125.0 

1.56.3 

12.5.0 

13S.6      t 

1 

Win. 

( 

Jan. 

H 

125.0  ■ 

12.5.0 

12.5.0 

12,5.0 

225.0 

175.0  . 

200.0 

coo.o 

150.0 

150.6 

15 

125.0 

12.5.0 

12.5.0 

12.5.0 

22.5.0 

175.0 

200.0 

200.0 

150,0 

US.I 

22 

125.0  ' 

12,5.0 

12,5.0 

125.0 

12.5.0 

175.0 

200.0 

2O0.O 

150.0 

UO.I 

29 

l'.'5.0  , 

125.0 

12.5.0 

12,5.0 

225.0 

175  0  . 

200.0 

200.0 

150.0 

l»l 

Feb. 

5 

125.0  ' 

12.5.0 

125.0 

12.5.0 

22,5.0 

17.5.0 

200.0 

200.0 

150.0 

I50il 

■ 

11 

125.0  '• 

125.0 

125.0 

125  0 

225. 0 

175.0  ' 

200.0 

250.0 

175.0 

ITSlI 

: 

19 

125.0 

12.5.0 

12,5.0 

125.0 

225.0 

175.0  • 

200.0 

250.0 

17.5.0 

lAI 

26 

125.0 

12,5.0 

125.0 

12.5.0 

•22r.o 

17.5.0  1 

200.0 

250.0 

175.0 

1711 

1 

Mar. 

4 

125.0 

125.  G 

125.0 

125.0 

22.5.0 

175.0  ! 

:oo.o 

250.0 

175.0 

17&6 

■ 

1 

11 

125.0 

125.0 

12,5.0 

125.0 

• 

•225.0 

17.5.0  1 

i 

200.0 

250.0 

175.0 

ITLI 

■ 

1 
J 

1 

1 
i 

?I1TG  BOABO,  ITATAL  AUXILIABY,  AND  HEROHANT  HABINB.     78S 
OttimfitiglUTttUifrom  Ntie  Ybrh  to  European  porta — Contmued. 

COTTON,  COUPBSSBED,   FEB  100  E 


IM» 

peoL 

Duilib 

s 

dun 

"^      Frendb 

ItaUupora. 

OUHXk. 

NiplM. 

int. 

CMUI. 

18.0 

via 

1 

30.0 
30.0 

X.0 
30.  D 

Is 
Is 

30.0 

1 

Com. 

■W-O 
40.0 
40.0 

10.0 

40.0 

i 

40.0 

« 

40.0 

Is 

40-0 
40.0 

40.0 

.S! 

Cmli 

CMK. 

«      1 

D           3S-0 

!   r, 

0           1S.0 
0           28.0 

0         ii.o 
0         u.o 

8      li 
i      1! 

0           3S.0 

!      S! 

i  ii 

i    Is 

0           3L0 

CnU. 

10.0 
40.0 

S0.0 

loio 

S8 

ta.0 

li 
li 

i 

ni 
it-b 

33.6 
M.» 

ZXB 

23!s 
W-6 
13.S 
12.t 

CcKU. 

T^ 

30.0 

Silo 
31.0 

li 

ioio 

li 

7s:o 

40.0 

» 

n'.o 

75^0 
T6.0 

li 

mo 

00.0 

|i 

liO 

100 
10( 

13t 

1 
1 

Ml 
331 

1 

i   ili 

0       looio 

1013. 

in 

101 
101 
12! 

1 

0           100 

0        SOI 

0        vx 

a        tm 
a       joo 
0        nx 

0          £00 
0          300 

0          JOO 

0        son 

0           MO 
0          3UC 

!   a 

0          3U 

0       sa 

jsoio 

mo 
!6o:o 
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COTTON,  COMPRESSED,  PER  100  POUNDS— CODtbiDed. 


MEASUREMENT  0OOP8,  FEB  TON  OR  «  CUBIC  FEET. 


British 

port*. 

Danish 

Fmdi 

pMt>. 

It.lb»  porli. 

£ 

S- 

Bin*. 

SSi 

DUk 

LontOD. 

Llv». 
pool. 

aitt. 

HdU. 

Qmat. 

KM* 

1SI4 

DMu: 

DMit: 

DMcn 

DMm. 

*% 

«.« 

SHIPPING  BOARD,  NAVAL  AUXILIABY,  AND  MEBCHANT  MABINB.     785 


Ocean  freight  rfUesfrom  New  York  to  European  portt — Continued. 

MEASUREMENT  GOODS,  PER  TON  OR  40  CUBIC  FEET-Oontinned. 


British  ports. 

Danish 
port, 
Copen- 
hagen. 

Dutch 
port, 
Rotter- 
dam. 

French  ports. 

Italian  po/ts. 

Date. 

London. 

Liver- 
pool. 

1 

Glas- 
gow. 

Hull. 

Havre. 

Mar- 
seiUe. 

Genoa. 

Naples. 

1914. 

DoUars. 

Dottar*. 

DdOars. 

DoUarn. 

DoUars. 

DoOarn. 

DoOan. 

DoOaTB. 

Daman. 

DoOen, 

17     2 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.08 

e.QS 

9 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

i       4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.06 

16 

4.25 

i.25 

4.25 

3.65 

6.17 

i       4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.08 

e.06 

23 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

6.17 

4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

e.08 

6.06 

20 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.66 

5.17 

4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.08 

e.06 

ne    6 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.66 

5.17 

4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.08 

e.06 

13 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.08 

e.08 

20 

4.25 

4,25 

4.25 

3.65 

6.17 

4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.08 

27 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.08 

ao8 

ly    3 

4.25 

4.25 

4,25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

e.08 

e.06 

11 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

6.17 

'        4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

0.08 

e.08 

18 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

,        4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.08 

e.06 

>&    1 

18 

»15 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 


3.65 

5.17 
......... 

4.00 
......... 

5.00 

4.86 

e.08 

e.06 

122 

120 

pt.    5 

i'26* 

i*25* 



"■4.' 25' 

■■.i'te' 

'  "6.'i7* 

'"4.66" 

'  "'6.66" 

*'4."86" 

'     '6.68* 

i'oi 

12 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.06 

ao6 

19 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

&51 

a73 

a73 

26 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

&51 

0.73 

a73 

St.     3 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

&51 

a73 

a73 

10 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

n.25 

6.00 

6.00 

&51 

a73 

a73 

17 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

&51 

0.73 

a73 

24 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

&51 

0.73 

a73 

31 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

8.51 

a73 

a73 

OV.    7 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

8.51 

a73 

a78 

14 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

&51 

0.73 

a73 

21 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

10.00 

8.51 

0.73 

fllTS 

28 

4.86 

4.96 

6.08 

4.86 

n.25 

6.00 

10.00 

&51 

0.73 

a73 

BC.     5 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

10.00 

&61 

0.78 

a73 

12 

7.30 

7.30 

8.51 

6.08 

14.60 

6.00 

10.00 

12.17 

12.17 

12.17 

10 

7.30 

7.30 

8.51 

6.08 

14.60 

6.00 

laoo 

12.17 

12.17 

12.17 

24 

7.30 

7.30 

&51 

6.08 

14.60 

8.00 

12.00 

a  17 

17.08 

17.06 

1015. 
a.     2 

7.30 

7.30 

8.57 

6.08 

14.60 

8.00 

12.00 

12.17 

24.83 

31 SS 

0 

7.30 

7.30 

8.51 

6.08 

14.60 

8.00 

12.00 

12.17 

24.33 

24.38 

16 

7.30 

7.30 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

8.00 

12.00 

12.17 

24.33 

24.33 

23 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

12.00 

20.00 

15.81 

24.33 

34.33 

30 

0.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

12.00 

20.no 

18.24 

24.33 

24.31 

)b.     6 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

12.00 

20.00 

18.24 

24.33 

34.88 

13 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

12.00 

20.00 

18.24 

24.33 

24.38 

20 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

12.00 

20.00 

18.24 

24.33 

24.83 

27 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.0s 

17.03 

12.00  1 

20.00 

18.24 

24.33 

2t33 

ar.    6 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

12.00  ; 

20.00 

18.24 

24.33 

24.33 

13 

9.73 

9.73 

9.73 

6.08 

19.47 

12.00 

20.00 

t8.24 

24.  .33 

24.33 

20 

24.33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00 

25.00 

10.47 

24.33 

24.38 

27 

24.  .33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 

10.47 

12.00  j 

25.00 

10.47 

24.33 

24.38 

pr.    3 

24.33 

24.  33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00 

25.00 

ia47 

24.33 

24.83 

10 

24. 33 

24. 33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00 

25.00 

10.47 

24.33 

24.33 

17 

24.33 

24. 33 

9.73 

9.73  1 

19.47 

12.00  1 

25.00 

10.47 

24.33 

24.38 

24 

24.33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 ; 

19.47 

12.00 ; 

25.00 

10.47 

24.33 

3183 

ay     1 

24. 33 

24. 33 

9.73 

9.73  : 

19.47 

12.00  1 

25.00 

10.47 

24.33 

2138 

8 

24.33  ; 

24. 33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00  , 

25.00 

10.47 

10.47 

24.33 

15 

24.33 

24. 33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00  1 

25.00 

10.47 

10.47 

10. 4T 

22 

14.60 

24.  X\ 



12. 17  , 

19.47 

16.00  1 

20.00 

18.24 

10.47 

1ft  47 

29 

14.60 

14.60 

■•••••■■• 

12.17 

19.47 

16.00  1 

20.00 

18.24 

10.47 

10.47 

tne    5 

14.60 

14.60 



12. 17 

19.47 

16.00  1 

20.00 

18.24 

10.47 

10.47 

12" 

14.60 

14.60 

•>■•>•••• 

12.17 ; 

19.47 

16.00  1 

2a  00 

18.24 

10.47 

1ft  47 

19 

14.60 

14.60 

.•••••••• 

12.17 

19.47 

16.00  ! 

20.00 

18.24 

10.47 

10.47 

26 

14  60 

14.60 

• 

12.17 

19.47 

16.00  1 

2a  00 

18.24 

10.47 

1ft  47 

ay     2 
10 

14  60 

14.60 

12.  17 

19.47 

16.00  1 

2a  no 

18.24 

10.47 

10.47 

14.60 
14.  (K) 

14.60 
14.60 

.•...••• 

12.17 
12.17 

19.47 
19.47 

16.00  ' 
16.00 

2a  00 
2a  00 

18.24 
18.24 

10.47 
ia47 

1ft  47 

17 

......... 

......... 

1ft  47 

24 

14.  iiO 

I4.r)0 

12.17 

19.47 

16.00 

2a  00 

18.24 

ia47 

1ft  47 

31 

14.60 

14.60 

•  •  .                 .  • 

12.17 

19.47 

16.00 

2a  00 

18.24 

10.47 

1ft  47 

ag.    7 

14 

14  60 

14  GO 

..••.*•• 

12.17 

19.47 

16.00  ' 

2a  00 

18.24 

ia47 

10.47 

14.60 

14.60 

■  ••■      .... 

..  : 

12.17  ' 

19.47 

16.00 

3a  00 

18.24 

10.47 

lft47 

21 

14.60 

14.60 ; 

....••.•. 

12. 17 

19.47 

16.00 

3a  00 

18.24 

10.47 

1ft  47 

28 

li.m 

11.60  , 

1 

12. 17 

19.47 

16.00  ; 

aaoo 

18.24 

10.47 

«a  ** 

pt.    4 
11 

14  60 

It  CO  i 

1 

1-'.  17 

19  47 

16  00  ' 

2a  00 

18.24 

10.47 

1  ~.   *  »^/ 

14  tifl  1 

1 }  60  1 

•  •  .  . ' 

12.17 

19  47 

16.00 

30.00 

saoo 

18l24 

X  1 

18 

11,  mj 

I4.ro  1 

1 1.  60  ' 

_  .] 

12.17  1 

a  va    •  t 

19.47 

16.00 

t8u24 

25 

12.  80  1 

12.  HO  ' 

0  8n 

'^O.OO 

18.00 

ML  00 

SQL  00 

.... 

»  Owing  to  conditions  *^^' 


'«i  fMght  Of  nj  kind  to  any  Xuropettt  ] 
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Date. 


1915. 

Oct.  2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

Nov.  5 
13 
20 
27 

Dec.  4 
11 
18 
24 
31 


1016 
Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


8 
15 
22 
29 

5 
11 
19 
26 

4 
11 


Ocean  freight  rates  from  New  York  to  European  ports — Continued. 

MEASUREMENT  GOODS,  PER  TON  OR  40  CUBIC  FE ET-^lkmtiniied. 


HritLsh  ports. 


London. 


Dcllarn. 
12.80 
15.20 
15.20 
15.20 
15.20 
15. 20 
15.20 
15,20 
15.20 
15. 20 
15.20 
15.20 
15. 20 
25. 20 


25. 20 
25.20 
25, 20 
25.20 
25.20 
25.  '20 
25. 20 
25. 20 
25.20 
25.20 


Livw- 
pool. 


Dollars. 
12. 80 
15. 20 
15.20 
18.80 
18.80 
18.80 
18.80 
18.80 
18.  SO 
18.80 
18.80 
18.  SO 
18.80 
25.20 


Glas- 
gow. 

Dollars. 


Hull. 


Dollars. 
12.80 
15.20 
15.-20 
15.20 
15.20 
15.20 
15. 20 
15.  20 
15.20 
15.20 
15.  JO 
15.20 
15. 20 
18.80 


I 


25.20    ;  18.  KO 

25.20' 18.80 

25.20    ■  18.80 

25.20    ■  18.80 

25.20    ;  18.  XO 


I 


25.20 
25.20 
25. 20 
25.20 


I 


18.80 
18.80 
18.80 
18.80 


Danish 


Dutch  , 
port,    !■ 
Rotter- ; 
haii^ffii.  :    dam.    i 


-    port, 
I  Copen- 


25.20    18.80 


DMarf. 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
'20.00 
'20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
•20.00 
'20.00 
•20.00 


20.00 
'20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
25. -JO 
'25. -20 
•25.20 
30.00 
3a  00 


I'reach  ports.    >    Italian  ports. 


Havre. 


I 

DollttTS,  , 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00: 

18.00  ' 

18.00  I 

i 

18.00  ! 

18.00' 

18.00' 

18.00' 

18.00  ! 

2a  00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 


Dotlars. 
2a  00 
2a  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
•25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


•25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
35.00 
35.00 


Mar- 
seille. 


Dollars. 
2a  00 
2a  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
35.00 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
4a  00 

4a  00 
saoo 
5a  00 
saoo 
fiaoo 
5a  00 


Genoa.  ;  Naples. 


DMars, 
2a  00 

2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 


2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
saoo 
saoo 
aaoo 
aaoo 
saoo 


DcUan. 

2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 
saoo 
2a  00 
2a  00 
'jaoo 
:xiiOD 
saoo 
2a  00 
2a  00 


saoo 
2a  00 
saoo 
2a  00 
aaoo 
saoi 
saoo 
saoo 
saoo 
saoo 


CHARTER  RATES. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  course  of  charter  rates  from  American  to  Euroneao 
ports  during  the  past  two  years  is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  isew 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  March  4,1916: 

Charter  Rates  Still  Advancing — Full  Cargo  Quotations  Have  Made  Hiob 

Records. 

GRAIN  fixtures  ON  PRINCIPAL  ROUTES  HAVE  INCREASED  FROM  EIGHT  TO  TWELTI 
TIMES  OVER  THE  NORMAL — OTHER  MARKETS  HAVE  HAD  SIMILAR  EXPERIBKCE—UV 
OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  WORKING  RIGIDLY — NEUTRAL  OWNERS  ENJOYING  FULL 
ADVANTAGE   WITH  THEIR  AVAILABLE    '*FREE  "  TONNAGE. 

Steamer  chartering  activities  in  the  American  markets  being  restricted  solely 
because  of  the  acute  scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage,  sail  tonnage  likewise  limited,  rttei 
strong  and  continuing  on  an  upward  basis  with  freight  oti'ering  freely,  exporters  hs^'O 
been  keenly  interested  in  the  progress  of  charter  rates  during  the  pist  18  months. 

An  investigation  into  the  course  of  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  local  steamer  rhtf* 
tering  market  for  the  ]»ast  year  and  a  half,  taking  re])re.sentative  grain  charters  betvMO 
the  ])riiiri{)al  ports  of  traffic  as  the  index  shows  that  charter  rotes  on  steamers  are  now 
at  levels  ranging  all  the  way  from  eight  to  twelve  tunes  what  they  were  in  June,  19U, 
two  months  before  the  war  broke  out. 


RATES   DEPENDING   ON    WHAT   IS  ASKED. 

Quotations  on  grain  fixtures  for  the  past  six  mouths  or  more  have  been  so  change- 
able, new  rotes  being  stated  on  pmctically  each  steamer  that  has  been  fixed,  as  to 
make  it  prortirally  impossible  to  say  just  what  the  current  market  rate  is.  Charten 
have  been  fixed  recentlv  at  rotes  which  de])Gnded  mainly  on  what  the  agent*  or 
ownera  dsked  for  their  individual  steamers. 

Few  *'free"  steamers  have  been  available  for  CT-ain  canroes  out  of  this  and  other 
North  Atlantic  ports  in  recent  months.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  80  pec 
cent  of  the  tonnai;e  engaged  iu  groin-carry in^:  trins  out  of  North  Atlantic  ports  are 
working  under  requisition  orders  of  the  Britinh,  French,  or  other  European  Govern- 
ments. 
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Portland  (Me.)  and  Boston  during  the  past  three  months  have  seldom  had  less  than 
six  or  eight  requisitioned  steamers  loading  grain  at  docks  within  their  harbors.  Most 
of  these  vessels  have  been  taking  out  the  Canadian  ^rain  which  was  requisitioned 
some  time  ago,  the  Montreal  season  having  closed,  shipments  being  forwarded  from 
Canada  by  rail  to  the  American  ports. 

RATES  QUADRUPLED  IN  TEN  MONTHS  OP  WAR. 

Two  months  before  the  war  in  Europe  becan  (June,  1914),  steamers  were  being  fixed 
in  the  local  market  for  full  cargoes  of  grain  between  the  so-called  northern  range  porta 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Unit^  Kingdom  ports  at  rates  generally  in  the  neigh bornood 
of  2  sLillings  3  pence  per  quarter  of  8  bushels.  To  the  French  Atlantic  ports  the 
rate  was  then  about  2  shilling  9  pence;  to  French  Mediterranean  ports,  about  2  shil- 
lings 10  pence;  to  west  Italy  ports,  the  same.  From  Gulf  ports  to  the  United  King- 
dom grain  cargoes  were  being  sent  forward  freely  for  2  snillings  3  pence,  while  to 
Mediterranean  ports  from  the  Gulf,  rates  ranged  anywhere  from  2  shillings  10}  pence 
to  3  sLillings  3  pence. 

One  year  after  June,  1914,  or  10  months  after  the  war  started^  the  fvll  cargo  grain- 
charter  rates  on  steamers  from  North  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  had  prac- 
tically quadrupled,  reaching  the  level  of  8  shillingr^  IJ  pence  (in  June,  1915),  and 
all  the  other  ports  realized  similar  advances.  The  greatest  proportionate  advance, 
however,  ensued  with  the  months  following  the  summer  of  1915,  continuing  as  Ihe 
shortage  of  steamers  became  more   pronounced. 

In  January  this  year  full  cargo  grain-steamer  charter  rates  were  at  the  level  of  about 
15  shillings  3  pence  per  quarter  of  8  bushels,  between  North  Atlantic  ports  and  the 
United  Kingaom;  to  French  Atlantic  ports  they  had  advanced  from  9  shillings  6 
pence  in  June,  1915,  to  the  level  of  16  shillings,  and  from  Gulf  ports  to  Marseilles 
they  had  climbed  from  10  shillings  to  24  shillings. 

LAW   OP  SUPPLY  AND   DEMAND   WORKING  RIGIDLY. 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  grain-charter  rates  had  doubled  within  the  space  of  seven 
months  from  the  summer  to  the  close  of  1915,  there  has  been  no  indication  as  yet  that 
they  have  reached  the  top  mark.  With  the  British  Government  enforcing  a  license 
system  for  each  voyage  of  all  British  ships  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  shortage  in 
the  freight  space  for  the  carriage  of  foodstuffs,  and  practically  every  other  one  of  the 
allied  Governments  in  Europe  enforcing  similar  restrictions  on  their  merchant  steam- 
ers, the  shortage  of  tonnage  lor  private  charters  has  lately  become  a  matter  of  serioua 
consideration  by  shippers  generally. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  working  rigidly  in  the  charter  market  these  dajrs, 

both  agents  ana  owners  of  available  "free "  tonnage  for  grain  and  other  cargoes  asking 

^tes  in  full  realization  of  the  fact.    From  the  beginning  of  this  year  down  to  the  last 

few  days,  full  cargo  grain-charter  rates  on  steamers  for  voyages  between  North  At- 

Untic  ports  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  further  advanced  from  15  shillings  3  pence 

to  17  snillings  9  pence;  from  northern  range  ports  to  the  French  Atlantic  they  have 

increased  from  16  shillings  to  19  shillings  3  pence;  northern  range  to  Marseilles  from 

23  to  24  shillings,  with  relative  advances  in  the  rates  out  of  Gulf  ports  to  the  United 

Kingdom  and  the  Mediterranean. 

How  full  cargo  grain-charter  rates  for  steamers  have  steadily  advanced  as  the  short- 
^e  of  tonnage  caused  by  the  war  has  grown  more  and  more  acute  and  the  comparative 
^^tes  which  prevailed  two  months  before  hostilities  commenced  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table: 

How  grain  charter  rates  hare  increased  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
[Full  cargo,  steamers,  per  quarter  of  8  bushels.] 


June, 
1914. 


June,     ]  January, 
1915.  1916. 


North  Atlantic  to  United  Kingdom 
North  Atlantic  to  French  Atlantic. 

North  Atlantic  to  Marseille 

North  Atlantic  to  we-^t  Italy 

(inlf  port^to  United  Kingdom 

>fontreal  to  Mediterranean 

Gulf  ports  to  Marseille 

Gulf  ports  to  Mediterranean 


8.  d. 
2  3 
2  9 
2  10 
2  10 
2    3 

2  9 

3  3 
2  10^ 


S 
9 
8 
8 
9  0 
8  2 
10  0 
8    4 


d.  I 
n  ; 

6" 

1    I 
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\\liile  the  tabic  ^ven  above  reflects  only  the  adA^ancea  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  steamer  charter  rates  for  full  carp^uetii  of  ^rain,  shipping  men  repird  the  pprain  char- 
ters as  the  bast  index  of  the  process  of  charier  rates.  An  examination  of  the  petro- 
leum, deals,  and  timber,  as  well  as  the  miscellaneous  full-cargo  freight  charters  in  the 
same  periods  of  lime,  also  shows  that  conditions  in  the  other  chartering  activitiisf 
were  not  far  different, 

NEUTRALS    ENJOYING    HIGHEST   KATES    EVER   KNOWN. 

A  fact  of  Striking  interest  at  the  present  time  is  the  strong  advantage  which  neutral 
shipAvners  have  been  enjoying  to  the  fidlost  de^n'ce  for  the  past  ten  months  or  so. 
Thij'  has  been  esperially  tn:e  in  the  full-cargo  rharter  markets.  \\'hile  their  British, 
French,  Italian,  and  Russian  competitors  have  been  compelled  to  operate  under 
Government  orders  at  rates  strictly  fixe<l  bv  those  Governments,  the  neutral  owners 

ot  with  their  ''free''  tonnage  and  a^k  and  receive 
the  highest  chart  crnites  ever  known. 

Neutral  ships  having  the  froe<lom  of  the  seas,  exempt  from  the  disability  under 
which  the  Hritish  tonnage  L'^  operating  with  a  tax  of  oO  per  cent  of  their  e^imings, 
their  owners  have  l>cen  and  are  reaping  a  golden  harvest  fr(«m  the  present  exceptional 
values  which  their  sieaniers  c<  niuiand  in  tcoan  trafiic.  A  fair  example  of  the  ad\*an- 
ta^ct*  whi(  h  neutrals  are  enj(»ying  is  given  in  the  fact  that  while  Briiieli  Government 
ehipbrtikers  have  l)eon  olToiing  137  .^hillings  G  pence  fir  charters  between  the  Uiver 
Plate  and  the  United  Kingdi  m.  neutral  owners  have  fixed  their  vessels  for  such 
vovages  with  wheat  carg<.e.s  at  rates  (,i  \?v2  shillings  G  pence. 

(>(.  m  the  northern  range  })orts  of  the  riuteil  Stafes  the  same  conditions  pre>*ail  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  neutral  owners.  The  British  Government's  shipbroKers  have 
refu.''ed  to  conce<le  over  L'>  shillings  C  pence  for  wheat  cargo  charters  to  Ikitish  tonnage 
on  the  Bristol  (  hannel  vovage.  neutrals  have  been  able  to  get  as  high  as  19  shillings  6 
pence.  On  time-charter  i)asis  for  12  months  rates  of  32  shillings  6  pence  have  been 
Did  for  neutrals,  while  the  British  tonnage  rate  has  been  restricted  to  about  25  shillings. 


Increase  in  Ocean  Freight  Rates  from  January  1,  1914,  to  January  1,  1916. 

[Report  prepared  by  the  Boston  district  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Fcrelgn  and  Domestic  Commeroa.! 

Department  of  Commerce, 
BuREAi;  OK  Foreign  and  Domestic  (^ommerce, 

Boston,  Ftbruary  9,  1916. 

We  received  yesterday  afternoon  the  statement  of  articles  and  pjrts,  referred  to  in 
your  letter  of  February  2,  for  which  you  desire  freight  rates  for  a  p:;riod  of  time. 

We  note  that  you  desire  the  freight  rates  the  lirr«i  of  each  quarter  on  a  number  of 
articles  from  Boston  to  I^ondon,  I^iverpixjl,  CepL^nhagi'U,  Havre,  Marseillesi,  Genoa. 
Naples,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Callao:  also  import  rates  to  Ik)ston  from  Livorp^^l. 
Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Valpiraiso,  and  (.'allao:  also  data  as  to  charier  rates  and 
other  available  pertinent  facts  connectcil  wiih  the  {^hipping  situation. 

In  eonduclinu'  tliis  i n vest ijrat ion  I  exp.-ct  to  a.^^k  the  a^^nts  of  the  steant^hip  lines 
for  ilic»  rates  deriired,  also  to  enlist  the  aid  of  commercial  organizations  (like  the  X.  E. 
Shoe  &  Leather  Assr)ciation):  also  to  write  direct  to  a  lar^'  number  of  individual 
finns  win)  exp  )rt  and  imp  »rt  the  articles  stated.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  procedure 
that  is  not  in  order,  kindly  let  mo  know  promptly. 

1  have  to-diiy  called  on  a  good  many  men  in  cimnection  with  thL>« matter,  and  toshov 
the  tren<l  of  this  work  I  list  the  main  ones  as  follows: 

Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Pallerson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  a^ent-  for  the  Barber  Line.  Thii*  line 
op'.Tates  chartered  ships  rmly  and  runs  from  lJuen«is  .\in»s  and  Montevide..»  mot  totifh- 
ing  at  Rio)  to  B<)ston,  whence  the  ship-  c:o  to  Xew  York  for  ret\irn  t-arp).  No  canr»ie 
accepted  at  Boston  and  no  rates  available  f«)r  slipping  to  South  America.     Mr.  i^niith 

Sromised  to  conipile  the  rates  to  Boston  fn)ni  Huenos  Aires,  but  states  tliat  he  bu 
ve  ship^  here  now  unloading  and  can  not  promise  This  material  within  a  week  at  the 
earliest. 

^fr.  F.  n.  Ryan,  of  A.  C.  Lombard's  Sons,  110  State  Street,  a^nt  for  the  Houston 
Line.  This  company  owns  its  shi|>s  and  runs  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo 
(not  touching  at  Rio)  to  Boston  and  thence  to  New  York  for  return  cargo.  As  a  rule 
they  do  not  accept  any  freight  at  Boston,  the  only  exceptions  being  at  rare  inten'ali 
when  they  have  much  unoccupied  space.  Tins  procedure  is  so  rare  that  they  can  not 
quote  any  rates  at  all  to  Soutn  America.    Their  rates  from  the  Rio  Plata  to  BoBCon 
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are  the  same  as  to  New  York  and  will  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  latter.    However, 
Mr.  Ryan  promised  to  write  for  these. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ryan,  of  A.  C.  Lombard's  Sors,  agents  for  the  Scandinavian-American 
Line.  He  promised  to  furnish  the  freight  rates  from  Boston  to  Copenhagen  for  the 
articles  stated  so  far  as  they  have  been  handled  by  his  line. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Stewart,  agent  of  the  Cunard  Line.  Mr.  Stewart  promises  to  fur- 
nish as  early  as  possible,  though  this  may  be  a  week,  the  freight  rates  from  Boston  to 
Liverpool  and  to  London.  As  to  the  import  rates  from  Liverpool,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  tney  do  not  have  all  of  this  on  record  and  is  not  sure  if  his  company  will  let  him 
furnish  what  he  has.  However,  he  will  take  the  matter  under  consideration  £uid 
furnish  same  if  found  advisable. 

Mr.  George  E.  Dudley,  general  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  furnished 
their  print^  cards  for  the  periods  stated,  showing  export  freight  rates  on  a  number 
of  articles  to  various  European  ports.  These  rates  are  not  firm  quotations,  but  show 
the  ruling  market  prices  at  the  various  dates.  The  cards  are  furnished  for  our  use 
and  may  he  kept. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Peters,  foreign  freight  agert  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
and  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroads,  furnished  similar  post  cards  showing  freight 
rates  on  various  articles  at  various  times  to  European  countries.  Cards  are  from  his 
files  and  have  to  be  returned,  so  they  are  being  copied  here. 

The  only  two  lines  to  Boston  from  South  America  are  the  Barber  Line  and  the  Hud- 
son Line,  the  Norton  Line  being  discontinued  to  this  port.  There  are  therefore  no 
rates  to  be  obtained  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  or  Callao  to  Boston.  There  is 
no  line  from  Boston  to  South  America  accepting  freight  at  this  port,  so  no  freight 
rates  obtainable  here  to  South  America.  Kindly  let  us  know  if  you  wish  us  to  obtain 
railroad  rates  from  Boston  to  New  York,  as  such  rates  have  to  be  added  to  the  South 
American  ocean  rates  from  New  York  on  goods  shipped  from  here. 

There  is  no  line  running  from  Boston  to  any  part  of  France,  and  no  rates  obtainable. 
The  French  Govemriient  gives  a  preferential  treatment  to  goods  imported  in  French 
bottoms,  so  there  are  no  rates  quoted  for  goods  nor  any  goods  for  transhipment  in 
England.  All  goods  from  this  section  for  France  go  to  New  York  to  be  loaded  on 
French  boats. 

W.  A.  Graham  Clark, 

Commercial  AgenU 

Department  op  Commerce, 
Bureau  op  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Boston,  March  10,  1916, 

In  resrard  to  the  ocean  freight  rate  investigation  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  some 
material  as  follows: 

(1)  Data  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  M.  McLachland  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Co.,  84  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  WTiite  Star  and  Leland  Lines,  as  follows: 

Freijrht  rates  from  Boston  to  London. 
Freight  rates  from  Boston  to  Genoa. 
Freiirht  rates  from  Boston  to  Naples. 
Freight  rates  from  Boston  to  Liverpool. 
Freight  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Boston. 

(2)  Data  furnished  by  Mr.  Porter,  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  4  Liberty  Square,  Boston, 
Mass.,  agents  for  the  Warren  Line,  Furness  Line,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Freitrht  rates  from  Boston  to  Liverpool. 

(3)  Data  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  11.  Ryan,  of  A.  C.  Lombard's  Sons,  110  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  agents  for  the  Scandinavian-American  Line  and  for  the  Houston  Line, 
as  follows: 

Freight  rates  from  Boston  to  Copenhagen. 
Freight  rates  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Boston. 
(4  ^  Data  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  11.  Peters,  foreign  freight  agent  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Boston  &  Albany  Railroads,  as  per  postcard  circulars  they  issue  regularly,  as 
to  freiirht  rates  from  Boston  to  various  points. 

Letters  sent  out  to  a  hundred  or  more  private  firms  produced  no  results,  probably 
because  these  firms  did  not  wish  to  divulge  their  rates  or  else  had  not  kept  a  record  of 
same  for  the  dates  wanted. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  A.  Graham  Clark, 

Commercial  Agent, 
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Ocean  freight  rates  from  Boston  to  BrUiih  ports. 

GRAIN,    FLOUR,    PROVISIONS,    AND    APPLES. 
[Published  by  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  Co.,  Foreign  Freight  Department.) 
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s  No  quotations  on  aoooimt  of 
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Ocean  freight  rates  from  Boston  to  British  ports — C!oiitiiiued. 

GRAIN,    FLOUR,    PROVISIONS,    AND    APPLES-Contlnued. 
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.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

1.217 

L217 

18 

.223 

.223 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

1.217 

L217 

'*'."97i 

25 

.223 

.223 

.223 

.45 

.5a 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

1.217 

L217 

.973 

My    2 

.203 

.203 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

1.217 

L217 

.973 

9 

.203 

.203 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

1.25 

L25 

1.25 

16 

.183 

.203 

.223 

.40 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

1.25 

1.25 

L26 

23 

.203 

.203 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

30 

.203 

.203 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L25 

L25 

1.25 

Aug.    6 

.203 

.203 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L25 

L25 

1.25 

13 

.203 

.203 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L25 

L25 

L26 

20 

.203 

.203 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L25 

L25 

1.25 

27 

.203 

.203 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L25 

1.25 

1.26 

Sept    3 

.203 

.203 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L25 

L25 

L25 

10 

.264 

.264 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.68 

.68 

.80 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

17 

.264 

.264 

.243 

.48 

.50 

.55 

.68 

.50 

.80 

1.25 

L25 

1.25 

24 

.304 

.304 

.284 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.68 

.80 

.80 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

Oct.      1 

.365 

.365 

.365 

.60 

.65 

.60 

.80 

.80 

.80 

1.25 

L25 

L50 

8 

.406 

.406 

.365 

.65 

.75 

.65 

.80 

.90 

.80 

1.25 

L25 

1.50 

15 

.406 

.406 

.365 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

L25 

1.50 

22 

.365 

.365 

.365 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

29 

.385 

.385 

.406 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

1.25 

L50 

Nov.    5 

.406 

.406 

.406 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

12 

.406 

.406 

.406 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.90 

.90 

L25 

1.25 

1.50 

19 

.385 

.385 

.406 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.90 

.90 

.90 

L25 

1.25 

1.75 

26 

.385 

.365 

.385 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.90 

.90 

.90 

L25 

1.25 

1.76 

Dec.     3 

.385 

.365 

.365 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

L25 

L75 

10 

.385 

.385 

.385 

.70 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

L25 

1.76 

17 

.385 

.406 

.385 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.25 

1.25 

1.75 

24 

.385 

.406 

.406 

.80 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

1.25 

1.25 

1.75 

31 

.385 

.406 

.406 

.80 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.75 

1916. 

Jan.      7 

.406 

.406 

.406 

.80 

.85 

.85 

1.25 

1.25 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

1.76 

14 

.406 

.406 

.406 

.80 

.80 

.85 

1.25 

1.25 

1.10 

1.25 

L25 

1.75 

21 

.406 

.406 

.406 

.80 

.80 

1.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.75 

LUMBER  (HARD  AND  SOFT),  TOBACCO,  AND  COTTON. 
[Published  by  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  Co.,  Foreign  Freight  Department.] 


Lumber  (per  100  poimds). 

Tobacco  (pel 
poimds). 

•100 

Cotton  (per  100 

1 
1 

pounds). 

Date. 

Hard. 

1 

1 

Soft. 

Liver- 

Lon- 

;   Glas- 

1 
Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

I 
Liver-     Lon- 

Glas- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

pool. 

don. 

j    gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

pool.      don. 

1 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

1914. 

! 

1 

Jan.      9 

$0. 18 

$0.21 

1  $0. 17 

,  $0.24 

$0.27 

$0.24 

$0.37     $0.35 

$0.35 

$0.20 

$0.25 

$0.30 

16 

.18 

.21 

'      .17 

1       .24 

.27 

.24 

.37  ■      .35 

.35 

.18 

.25 

.30 

23 

•  IS. 

.21 

.17 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.37  1       .35 

.35 

.18 

.25 

.80 

30 

.18 

.21 

.17 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.37  '       .36 

.35 

.18 

.25 

.30 

Feb.     6 

.18; 

.21 

.17 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.37  ,       .35 

.35 

.16 

.25 

.30 

13 

.18 

.21 

.17 

;       .24 

.27 

.24 

.31         .35 

.35 

.16 

.25  ;        .30 

20 

.18i 

.21 

.17 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.31         .35 

.35 

.16 

.25 

.30 

27 

.18< 

.21 

.17 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.31         .35 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 

Mar.     6 

.18. 

.21 

.17 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.31  1       .35 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 

13 

.18: 

.21 

'       .17 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.31  !      .35 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 

20 

.18- 

.21 

.17 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.31  ,      .35 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 

27 

.ISi 

.21 

.17 

i       .24 

.27 

.24 

.31  '      .35 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 
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Ocean  freight  rates  from  Boston  to  Brilish  ports — Continued. 

LUMBER  (HARD  AND  SOFT),  TOBACCO,  AND  COTTON-Contlnued. 


Lumber  (per  100  pounds). 

! 

t 

Tobacco  (per  100 
1           pounds). 

Cotton  (pel 
pounds) 

100 

! 

• 

Dsla. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

• 

Glas- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

1915. 

Aog.    6 

10.598 

$0,652 

SO.  60 

SO.  706 

SO.  679 

SO.  66 

SL16 

SI.  40 

SI.  25 

si.oo 

SI.OO 

13 

.598 

.652 

.575 

.706 

.679 

.64 

1.15 

1.40 

1.25 

LOO 

LOO 

20 

.598 

.652 

.575 

.706 

.679 

.64 

1.15 

1.40 

1.25 

LOO 

LOO 

27 

.598 

.652 

.575 

.706 

.679 

.64 

1.15 

1.40 

1.25 

LOO 

LOO 

Sepft.   3 

.598 

.652 

.60 

.706 

.679 

.04 

1.15 

1.40 

1.25 

1  00 

LOO 

10 

.65 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.66 

1.15 

1.17 

1.25 

LOO 

LOO 

17 

.65 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.66 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.16 

1.00 

24 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.70 

L15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.25 

LOO 

Oct.      1 

.70 

.75 

.68 

.75 

.80 

.73 

1.25 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

1.00 

8 

..70 

.80 

.75 

.75 

.85 

.83 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.26 

LOO 

15 

.70 

.85 

.70 

.76 

.90 

.75 

1.25 

L50 

1.25 

1.26 

L25 

22 

.70 

.90 

.70  H 

.75 

.95 

.75 

1.25 

1.50 

L25 

1.00 

L25 

29 

.70 

.95 

.70 

.80 

LOO 

.75 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

L25 

1.25 

Nov.    5 

.70 

.95 

.70 

.80 

1.00 

.75 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

L25 

l.2g^ 

12 

.70 

.95 

.70 

.80 

LOO 

.75 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.25 

si.  25 

1.25 

19 

.70 

.95 

.725 

.80 

1.00 

.78 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

26 

.75 

.95 

.725 

.85 

1.00 

.79 

1.25. 

1.50 

1.25 

L25 

1.25 

Dec.    3 

.85 

.95 

.775 

1.00 

1.00 

.84 

1.35 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

10 

.85 

.95 

.775 

1.00 

1.00 

.84 

L35 

L50 

L50 

1.76 

1.60 

17 

.95 

.95 

.78 

1.20 

LOO 

.84 

1.50 

2.00 

1.60 

2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

24 

.95 

.95 

.80 

1.20 

LOO 

.84 

1.75 

2.00 

L60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

SI 

.95 

.96 

.78 

L20 

LOO 

.84 

2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

2.26 

2.25 

1.60 

mo. 

Jan.     7 

1.10 

1.10 

.80 

L20 

L20 

.84 

3.00 

2.00 

2.75 

3.00 

2.00 

14 

1.10 

LIO 

.83 

1.20 

L20 

.89 

3.00 

2.25 

2.75 

3.00 

21 

LIO 

1.10 

.83 

1.20 

L20 

.89 

3.00 

2.25 

2.76 

3.00 

Import  freight  rates. 

FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  BOSTON. 


Commodity. 


Cotton  goods 

Cotton,  raw 

Earthenware  and  china. 

Hides  and  skins 

India  rubber 

Iron,  lerromanganese... 

Tin,  in  bars 

Vegetable  oils 

Wool,  raw 

Measurement  goods 


Unit. 


40  cubic  feet. 
2,240  pounds. 
40  cubic  feet. 
2,240  pounds. 
40  cubic  feet. 
2,240  pounds. 

do 

do , 

...do 

40  cubic  feet, 
.do , 


{ 


1914 


Jan.  1. 


{ 


9 


S9.13 

4.26 

43-  4. 26 

21-21.29 

9.13 

3.04 

9.13 

10.34 

4.26 

6.08 

18.25 

13-18.26 


Apr.  1. 


S9.13 

4.26 

2.43-4.26 

8.21-21.29 

9.13 

3.04 

9.13 

10.34 

4.26 

6.08 

18.25 

9. 13-18. 26 


Julyl. 


S9.13 

4.26 

2. 43-  4. 26 

8.21-21.29 

9.13 

3.04 

9.13 

10.84 

4.26 

6.08 

18.25 

9.13-18.25 


Oct.  1. 


S9.1S 

4.26 

2.43-4.26 

8.21-21.29 

13.38 

3.04 

9.13 

10.84 

4.26 

6.08 

18.26 

9.13-18.25 


Commodity. 


Unit. 


Cotton  goods 

Cotton,  raw 

Earthenware  and  china. 

Hides  and  skins 

India  rubber 

Iron,  ferromanganese . . 

Tin,  in  bars , 

Vegetable  oils do. 

Wool,  raw {46  cubrc'feet*. 

Measurement  goods do 


40  cubic  feet. 
2,240  pounds. 
40  cubic  feet. 
2,240  pounds. 
40cubinfeet. 
2,240  pounds. 


.do. 


1915 


Jan.  1. 


S13.38 

6.47 

3. 04-  4. 26 

8.21-21.29 

13.88 

3.04 

/  9.13 

\         10.34 

6.47 

9.13 

18.25 

13.38-21.90 


Apr.  1. 


S13.38 

5.47 

3.04-4.26 

8.21-2L29 

13.38 

3.04 

9.13 

10.34 

6.47 

9.13 

18.25 

13.38-21.90 


Julyl. 


S13.38 

6.08 

3.65-6.08 

8.21-2L29 

13.38 

3.04 

9.13 

10.34 

6.47 

9.13 

18.25 

13.38-21.90 


Oct.  1. 


S13.38 
6.08 
;  3.65-6.08 
I  8.21-2L20 
I  13.38 

I  3.65 

!  9.13 

;  10.34 

I  6.47 

9.13 
'  18.25 

!13. 38  21.90 


Jan.  1, 
1916. 


S13.38 

6.08 

3.65-  6.08 

8.21-21.29 

13.38 

3.66 

9.13 

10.84 

5.47 

9.13 

I  18.26 

13.38-2L90 
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FROM  BUENOS  AIRES  TO  BOSTON. 


1014 


Commodity. 


Hides,  salt 
Hides,  dry 
Wool,  raw. 


rnlt. 


Perton 

100  pounds. . 
40  cubic  feet. 


;     Jan.  1. 

1 

Apr.  1. 

Jnlyl. 

Oet.1. 

1          $6.50 

.70 

4.50 

1 
f 

$6.50 

.70 

4.50 

$6.10 

.70 

4.60 

$6.50 

.70 
4.50 

Commodity. 


Unit. 


1015 
Jan.  1.     I     Apr.  1.     '    July  1. 


Hides,  salt Per  ton 

Hides,  dry 100  pounds. . 

Wool,  raw 40  cubic  feet. 


$14.00 

1.50 

12.00 


$14.00 

1.50 

12.00 


$14.00 

1.60 

12.00 


Oet.l. 


$14.00 

1.60 

ULOO 


Jhi.1, 


$14.00 

L50 

12.00 


Increase  in  Ocean  Freight  Rates  to  the  Far  East  from  January  1,  1914,  to 

January  1,  1916. 

[Report  prepared  by  the  Seattle  district  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestio  CMnnHraa.] 

The  following  statoinont  regarding  the  ocean  freight  ntuation  at  Seattle  on  ICarcb 
2,  1916,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Henderson,  commercial  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Seattle  district  ofBco  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce: 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Monk  f ,  191S. 

Referring  again  to  your  communication  of  February  2,  in  which  you  requested  a 
detailed  report  on  ocean  freight  rates  for  specified  commodities  and  periods  between 
Seattle  an(l  foreign  ports,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation on  the  sheets  that  were  furnished  hy  the  bureau. 

In  connection  with  this  report  I  am  submitting  herewith,  I  have  to  state  my  utter 
inability  to  cover  all  commodities,  all  periods,  and  all  destinations.  However,  Uie 
report  is  as  complete  as  it  could  possibly  be,  owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  in 
shipping  facilities  and  the  entire  absence  of  published  tariff  schedules  nnce  the 
broEKing  out  of  the  European  war. 

My  investigation  necesaitatod  about  35  calls  for  inteiA'iews  with  managers  of  ocean 
steamship  companies,  commercial  organizations,  and  transportation  companies.  In 
most  every  case  on  first  presenting  the  matter  to  a  steamship  line  or  the  manager  of 
a  transportation  bureau  I  was  met  with  the  blunt  announcement  "there  is  no  such  thing 
now  as  an  ocean  freight  tariff."  They  also  said  that  old  schedules' had  been  de- 
stroyed. Nevertheless,  by  persistence  I  secured  copies  of  the  1914  tariff  schedules 
for  most  lines  oi)erating  in  and  out  of  this  port.  As  to  rate  quotations  for  the  latter 
part  of  1015  ana  for  Januar>',  191 G,  there  are  none,  or  practically  none.  Most  of  the 
ships  are  working  for  all  they  can  get  or  wliat  they  think  they  can  get.  There  are. 
however,  exceptions  to  this  state  of  affairs.  These  exceptions  are  in  the  case  of  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  the  two  regular  Japanese  linei. 
The  rates  published  by  these  companies  in  the  tariff  schedules  for  1914  are  more  neariy 
in  confonnity  with  the  charges  they  made  for  freight  during  the  whole  of  1915.  For 
1916  (January),  their  rates  were  peVceptiblv  higher,  but  in  no  wise  to  be  likened  to 
the  enormous  increases  asked  and  obtained  bv  others— notably  the  chartered  lines. 

This  investigation  brought  out  some  anomalous  conditions  l>ordering  onto  a  para- 
doxical aspect,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a  greater  number  of  lines  in  the  tnule,  a  uige 
increase  in  the  number  of  vesesls  entering  and  clearing  from  this  port  and  Tacooaa, 
while  at  the  same  time  freight  in  these  ports  was  never  so  congestea  and  exporteia  so 
hard  put  to  secure  tonnage  space.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  also,  this  section  is  manu- 
facturing and  producing  but  a  small  proportion  more  than  it  was  at  this  time  two 
years  ago. 

This  condition,  with  its  peculiar  aspects,  is  accounted  for  by  the  arraQfemeulB  that 
the  transcontinental  railroads  have  with  the  regular  steanmhip  commmes  pl^fiBg  to 
orient  ports.    The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Northem  ncific  Miboads 
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hove  an  understanding  or  a  contract,  as  it  were,  with  the  two  r^lar  Japanese  steam- 
ship companies  for  practically^  their  entire  space.  They  apportion  this  space  so  much 
to  r^ew  York,  so  much  to  Cmcago,  to  St.  Louis,  or  Kansas  City,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  get  the  benefit  of  the  rail  charges  on  the  long  haul.  This  practically  leaves  the 
local  exp(Mrter  out  of  the  deal,  and  as  a  consequence  he  must  stay  out  of  uie  business 
or  else  rail  back  on  the  chartered  lines  and  tramp  vessels  with  their  advance  in  ocean 
freight  rates  of  from  100  to  1,000  x)er  cent. 

Thia  situation  applies  to  a  large  extent  to  the  native  products  of  this  section,  such 
as  lumber,  box  shooKs,  wheat  and  flour,  and  canned  salmon.  Then,  too,  there  i^pean 
to  be  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  lines  on  certain  commodities,  as  for 
instance,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  flour 
told  me  that  tne  Japanese  lines  had  allotted  so  much  space  for  flour  from  Puget  Sound 
ports  to  China.  The  amount  of  space  which  he  mentioned  is  about  two-fifths  of  the 
product  for  export  by  the  mills  of  tnis  section.  This,  he  inferred,  was  to  the  advantase 
of  Japan,  which  country  is  supplying  the  other  three-fifths  to  China  from  her  own  miJlB. 

Another  large  export  firm  here  daims  that  it  can  not  get  space  promised  at  any 
rates  for  the  next  five  months.  He  stated  a  specific  case  where  he  nad  for  export  a 
product  which  is  now  being  booked  by  the  steamship  companies  at  the  rate  of  tSb 
per  ton.  He  tried  for  space  some  months  ago  and  finally  secured  space  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  condition,  however,  that  the  shipment  be  transported  from  Seattle 
over  the  lines  of  a  certain  railnnd  named.  It  so  nappens  that  in  order  to  transport 
the  goods  over  the  particular  line  named  that  he  must  ship  from  Seattle  to  Denver 
and  thence  to  San  Francisco,  thus  making  the  freight  rates  prohibitive.  He  is  now 
in  the  market  for  the  same  commodity  on  the  lines  of  the  specified  railroads  at  a  point 
nearer  San  Francisco,  while  his  consignment  is  luring  in  the  Seattle  warehouse. 

No  living  man  could  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  ocean  frei^t  rates  here  as 
they  present  themselves  now^«  and  only  a  very  poor  comparison  can  oe  had.  So  far 
as  securing  space  is  concerned  for  ships  booked  to  sail  in  the  near  future,  it  is  out  of 
tlie  question.  A  few  orders  are  being  booked  for  four  or  five  months  ahead  and  it 
would  appear  that  unless  the  exporter  received  anormous  profits  on  commoditieB 
exported  a  year  ago  when  ocean  freight  rates  were  comparatively  normal,  it  is  hard 
to  see  where  he  can  get  any  profit  now  (even  if  he  secures  space)  at  the  abnormally 
high  rates.  Yet  they  are  all  in  the  market  for  tonnage  space,  and  as  a  consequence 
new  shipping  agencies  are  daily  springing  up;  old  lines  are  adding  extra  vessels;  said 
contracts  are  being  let  for  building  new  ships.  Besides  the  Frank  Waterhouse  Co. 
and  the  H.  F.  Ostrander  Co.,  who  are  both  chartering  a  large  number  of  vessels,  Grif- 
fiths &  Sons,  old-time  shippers,  have  chartered  several  tramp  vessels  and  impressed 
them  into  the  trade,  and  recently  a  local  concern  has  received  a  contract  to  build 
iirmiediately  a  million-dollar  ship. 

I  am  herewith  inclosing  the  sheets  filled  out  as  fully  as  the  figures  can  be  obtained. 
I  have  also  supplemented  it  by  a  statement  showing  the  present  rates  that  have  been 
secured  on  ^nnage  from  Seattle  to  Vladivostock,  and  I  am  also  submitting  a  partial 
list  of  the  parties  interviewed  in  obtaining  these  rates. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  B.  Henderson,  Commercial  Agent, 

I  interviewed  the  following  concerns  here  re  the  ocean  freight  rates: 

Mr.  B.  J.  Orvinsck,  of  W.  ft.  Grace  &  Co.,  as  to  the  import  rates  from  Chilean  points 
(Valparaiso,  as  specified  in  the  report).    He  could  only  give  me  rates  on  copper. 

Mr.  Fawkner,  of  Fawkner-Currie  &  Co.,  who  operate  a  steamship  line  between  here 
and  South  America,  as  to  import  rates  on  nitrates  from  Valparaiso. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Mears,  of  the  transportation  bureau  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
on  rates  generally.     No  particular  information. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Benson,  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast-Oriental  Tariff  Bureau,  who  is  also 
connected  with  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  as  to  rates  generallv.  He  supplied  me  with 
the  greater  portion  of  the  rates  for  1914  and  part  of  1915,  and  furnished  me  with  a  num- 
ber of  schedules. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Studley,  manager  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  on  rates  generally  to 
the  Orient.  He  supplied  me  with  rates  on  several  commodities  to  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai. 

Mr.  Manion,  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  supplied  me  with  rates  to  London. 

Mr.  D.  \V.  Burchard,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  No  information.  His  line 
is  interned  and  out  of  business,  and  the  documents  were  burned  at  a  recent  fire. 

Mr.  T.  Stuart,  recently  connected  with  Robinson  &  Morrison,  furnished  some  infor- 
mation regarding  import  rates  to  Sydney. 
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Mr.  Pettibone,  formerly  of  the  Canadian  Trading  Co.,  now  of  the  American  Tradins 
Co.,  furnished  me  with  rates  on  lumber  to  Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  ICr.  Hodge,  of 
the  Northwest  Trading  Co. ,  furnished  rates  on  flour,  bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  wire,  and  aome 
commodity  rates  to  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. 

Mr.  Parfott,  of  the  firm  of  Parrott  &  Ck).,  brokers,  furnished  general  information. 

Mr.  Erickson,  of  the  American  Express  Co. ,  gave  me  considenLble  infonnatum  regard- 
ing rates,  especially  on  the  old  schedules  of  1914. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Allen,  assistant  manager  of  the  Fisher  Flouring  Mills,  fumiahed  me  valua- 
ble information  regarding  export  rates  to  the  Orient  on  flour. 

Mr.  Robert  Hill,  manager  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  gave  me  valuable  aanatance 
regarding  rates  on  flour  and  wheat  to  London. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Ostrander  furnished  valuable  information  as  to  rates  on  a  number  of  com- 
modities to  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. 

The  following  shipping  agencies  and  exporters  were  visited  in  Tocoma,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  investigation  of  ocean  freight  rates: 

Mr.  McKune,  chairman  transportation  bureau,  Tocoma  Commercial  Club  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Giles  Smith,  acting  secretary,  Tacoma  Commercial  Club  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Hans  Heidner,  importer  and  exporter. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Van  Fossen,  agent  for  Osal^  Shosen  Kaisha. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Steeb,  customhouse  broker. 

Others  interviewed  in  Seattle  are  as  follows: 

A  representative  of  M.  Funiya  &  Co. 

Nortnwest  Trading  Co. 

Mr.  Pettibone.  of  the  American  Trading  Co. 

The  agent  of  the  Norwegian-American  Line,  for  information  re  freight  rates  lo 
Scandinavian  ports. 

A  representative  of  \V.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  who  are  agents  for  the  Johnson  Line,  regard- 
ing rates  to  Copenhagen. 

The  vice  consul  for  Norway. 

A  representative  of  Fawkner-Currie  Co.,  shipping  agents. 
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iKCBBAaa  IN  Ocean  Frbioht  Rates  from  January  1,  1914,  to  Janoary  1,  1918, 
[  BeiKirt  prtpand  b  j  tb«  Hev  OrlMuu  dlstriot  ofllce  of  tbe  Bunaa  nr  Foreign  and  Damestlc  OommtnM  J 

New  Orlbans,  March  10, 1916. 

Id  compliaace  with  Che  iuatnictiouB  givc'n  in  your  letter  of  February  2,  dictated 
by  Commercial  Agent  Jonea,  there  are  inclosed  herewith  ocean  freight  rate  achedule» 
covering  the  trailic  between  New  OrlnAna  and  European  ports.  Theae  adiedulea 
are  as  complete  as  it  has  been  posaible  to  m.ake  them  from  the  data  available.  New 
Orleana  aliips  very  little  outside  o[  the  first  two  clasflifl CO tiona  on  the  prepared  Bcbedule, 
and  it  boa  been  impoaaible  to  obtain  rates  that  would  be  of  any  value  tor  comparative 
purposea  on  ateel  products,  machinery,  mineral  and  petroleum  j^ruducts,  and  mis- 
celianeouH  manufactured  goods.  A  larce  amount  of  oil  is  credited  to  the  export 
figuree  of  this  port,  but  tlua  mDA'ea  in  full  ca,i^  lots  chiefly  from  Baton  Rouge. 

The  figurea  supplied  in  the  inclosed  etatements  ore  taken  from  the  booka  of  {he 
New  Orleana  Cotton  Exchange,  the  files  of  tha  Lumber  Trado  Journal,  files  of  tbe 
rate  sheets  issued  by  the  Texas  Transport  &.  Terminal  Co.,  A.  H.  Clement  &  Co., 
Ross  4  Heyn,  and  George  Gerdea  &  Co.,  aupplemented  by  figures  taken  from  the 
actual  manifests  of  the  Leyland,  Vogetnanii.  Head,  Pinillos,  Cans,  Norway-Mexico 
Gulf,  Swe<iiali- American-Mexico,  Maclay -Prentice  Co.,  and  Pierce  Ooloniera  lines. 

I  am  giiing  on  thcae  abeetatbe  ratea.aa  quoted  in  the  variouaaoureeaof  information, 
with  footnotes  indicating  any  variation  in  the  unit  of  quantity.  It  would  be  mis- 
leading to  the  compiler  of  any  report  from  this  data  for  me  to  make  any  attempt  aX 
reducing  these  rates  to  a  common  basis.  The  fluctuation  in  sterling  exchange  baa 
forced  agood  many  changes  in  the  methoda  of  quoting  during  tbe  last  six  months.  For 
example,  tbe  cottonseed  oil  rate,  has  ordinaruy  been  quoted  in  abillinga  per  barrel, 
but  since  the  lat  of  October  a  number  of  Unc3s  have  clmnged  their  quotations  to 
centa  per  hundred  pounds  to  avoid  the  uncertainty  of  exchange  lluctuBtions.  To 
bring  the  abillin^  rates  down  to  a  dollar  and  cents  basis  due  consideration  muat  be 
-^ven  to  the  vanoua  exchange  ratea  ruling  nt  the  time  these  quotations  were  made. 
:n  other  cases  tbe  unit  of  quantity  on  which  quotation  ia  made  baa  been  cbanzed. 
Pot  instance,  pine  quotations  are  in  some  cases  in  shillings  per  standard  and  in  others 
in  doUara  per  thousand  feet.  Thia  can  readily  be  brought  down  to  a  common  unit 
of  quantity^  but  I  believe  such  converaon  should  be  done  by  the  pcraon  making' 
use  of  the  figures  rather  than  by  the  compiler  of  these  charts,  as  be  will  then  know 
SXKtly  what  has  been  done. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

£.  £.  JUDD, 

Commtraal  Agent  in  Charge. 

Another  communication  from  the  commercial  agent  in  charge  of 
the  New  Orleans  district  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  may  also  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  shipping 
situation  at  the  Gulf  ports,  Thia  letter  was  in  answer  to  a  request 
from  the  bureau  that  the  agent  look  into  the  possibihties  of  securing 
a  vessel  for  the  raovomont  of  mahogany  from  Central  America  to 
New  Orleans  for  a  large  plant  in  Cincinnati: 

New  Orlbaks,  March  8, 1916. 

1  have  your  letter  of  March  6,  dictated  by  Commercial  Agent  Jonea,  incloaing  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Freiberg  Lumber  Co.  to  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,. 
asking  for  advice  as  to  the  conditions  in  shipping  between  Central  America  and  the 
Gulf  ports.  1  can  sav,  in  general,  that  charters  tor  Central  American  buainees  have 
been  practically  unobtainable  for  the  pa^t  several  months,  charter  rates  being  way 
above  what  this  trallic  can  bear.  Steamers  are  absolutely  out  of  tbe  question,  as  thev 
have  all  gone  into  the  European  trade  with  the  exception  o(  the  regular  line  veeseu 
carrying  general  <^argo  down  and  bringing  bananas  and  other  Fruit  back.  There  have 
been  a  few  small  sailing  vessels  on  the  market  From  time  to  time  at  high  rates.  The 
r<^ukr  liners  are  not  available  for  mahogany  business  as  they  will  accept  such  cargo 
only  in  small  quantities  and  at  their  regular  shipping  points.  Moet  of  the  mahogany  ■ 
is  loa'ied  at  small  ports  not  regularly  touched  by  these  sliipe. 

The  abnormal  prices  asked  for  tonnage  in  the  Central  American  trade  are  only  a 
logical  result  oF  the  European  situation.  With  cotton  rates  at  12.90  per  hundred 
pounds  to  Liverpool,  $3.15  to  Havre,  $3  to  Barcelona,  and  $3.60  to  Gothonberg,  and 
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pig  iron  brining  |25  a  ton,  it  is  only  natural  that  shipownen  have  thrown  their  veo- 
sels  into  the  European  trade.  Shippers  to  Europe  are  literally  begging  for  space  at 
these  prices.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculating  in  tonnage,  out  the  rates 
are  traceable  directly  to  the  enormous  outbound  traffic.  I  just  heSrd  to-day  of  one 
speculator  who  paid  170  shillings  per  dead-weight  ton  for  a  vessel  with  a  capacity  of 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred  tons.  The  market  has  dropped  a  little  since  then,  so 
that  the  ship  is  only  worth  about  140  shillings  now.  This  man  stands  to  looe  several 
thousand  dollars  on  the  venture  in  spite  of  tne  high  rates  prevailin^^. 

I  am  going  further  into  this  subject  in  the  next  day  or  so  and  will  report  if  I  find 
anything  further  of  interest.  I  uiall  also  do  a  little  scouting  around  in  shipping 
circles  here  and  see  if  I  can't  pick  up  something  for  the  Freiberg  Co.  I  think  I  Know 
where  there  \b  an  l,SOO-ton  sailing  vessel  which  might  be  glad  to  make  a  contiBct  for 
mahogany  business. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  E.  JUDD, 

Commercial  Affent  in  Charge. 

P.  S. — In  talking  over  the  shipping  situation  with  Mr.  De  Witt  to-day  I  mentioned 
that  a  mahogany  company  wanted  a  2,000-ton  steamer.  He  said  if  he  could  find  any 
Buch  craft  he  would  like  to  buy  three  of  them  at  a  good,  fat  figure,  and  pay  a  fine 
commission  to  the  wizard  who  produced  theni.  He  said,  "I  don't  care  about  age, 
beauty,  or  flag  if  they  will  float  and  can  sail  without  danger  of  being  shot  to  pieces. 
And  I  can  load  them  with  something  more  profitable  than  mahogany." 

E.  E.  J. 

Ocean  freight  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  European  parte. 
COTTON  (COMPRESSED),  PER  100  POUNDS. 


Port  of  destination. 

1014 

1015 

1910. 
Jaii.1. 

Jan.  1. 

Apr.  1. 

July  1. 

Oct.  1. 

Jan.  1. 

n.15 

LOO 

LOO 

.06 

Apr.  1. 

JulyL 

Oct.1. 

British  ports: 

London 

SO.  48 
.31 
.38 
.34 
.48 
.48 

.53 
.53 

.40 
.86 

.38 

.GO 

.45 
.471 

1^1  veroool 

ia30 
.33 
.38 
.38 
.38 

.43 
.43 

.32 
.34 

.34 

.40 

.40 
.42J 

.31 
.35 
.35 
.35 

.40 
.40 

.27 
.28 

.35 

.40 

.38 
.40  J 

SO.  50 
.50 
.45 

SL40 
LOO 
L15 

SLOO 
LIO 
L26 

SLM 
LU 

SLOO 

ICancncster 

Glasgow 

2.25 

Dublin 

B<>Ifast 

.45 

.06 

Scandinavian  ports: 

Gothenburs 

2.25 
}    2.25 

2.17 
2.16 

}    L55 

L40 

L75 
L76 

L7& 
L75 

L62 
L50 

L20 

L40 

L25 
LSS 

L7S 
L7B 

101 
2.00 

L60 
LIO 

L75 
L75 

ITS 

Christ  iania 

.85 

.72 
.35 

.50 

.86 

.GO 
.72J 

/  i.26 
\  2.00 

2.52 

2.50 

/  L20 

1  L35 

L40 

LSS 
L62i 

1.76 

Dutch  ports: 

Anist<  rdam 

in 

Rotterdam 

2.7S 

Havre.  France 

150 

Barcelona.  Spain . . . .  r  .  - . , .  - 

100 

Italian  ports: 

Genoa 

125 

Maples 

130 

COTTONSEED  OIL,  PER  BARREL  OF  450  POUNDS. 


British  ports: 

Li  vrroool ......... 

tL22 
L35 
L53 
L35 

LTO 
LTO 

tL22 
L26 
L30 
L26 

LTO 
LTO 

SLIO 
LIT 
1  22 
LIT 

i 

LTO 
LTO 

LIO 

.97 

L40 

L&l 

S4.8T 
L40 

S14S 

3.00 
3.09 
109 

&51 
4.96 

*"4.*ii* 

189 
4.87 

8191 

160 
109 
100 

140 

104 
186 

4.79 
140 

GlasKOW 

tios 

I193 
302 
193 

6.33 
8.52 

4.99 
4.R7 
4.87 
6.84 

I8l40 

Dublin 

161 

Belfast 

L62 

103 

14> 

Scandinavian  ports: 

Gothrnbiirg 

Christ  iania 

Dutch  ports* 

Amstt^rdam 

8» 

........ 

L58 

LOS 
L83 
L46 
110 

........ 

T.30 

4.38 
4.2n 
2.92 
3.65 

161 

7.n 

Rott*  rdam 

L46 
L4n 
LTO 

L4C 
L46 
L64 

7.1) 

Ha\Te,  France 

Genoa.  Italv 

aeo 

IS 
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Octan/reitjht  rates  from.  New  Orleam  to  European  ports — Continued. 
COTTONSEED  CAKE,  PER  LONG  TON. 


1911 

ISIS 

,s.\ 

Jan.  L 

Apr.  1. 

3.89 
sill 

sisfi 

July  1. 

3.R9 

S.99 
3. 89 

S.19 

11 

Oct.  1. 

Jan.  L 

Apt.  1. 

Jnly  1. 

tlO.31 

10.31 
13.30 

13.87 

11.80 
11.80 

11.  P3 
11.80 

11.80 

Oct.  1. 

Britlth  ports: 

ta,K 

3.63 
t.W 
&I1 

t.es 
ill 

l| 

no.  31 

1 

IS.  63 

«.08 

«.(a 

(12.17 

8.08 

s.'a3 

Sc&adiiiaiian  poitB: 

Ifi.ffl 

Ihitch  porta: 

II 

USB 

ll.»>.    19.70 

WHEAT,  PER  BUSHEL  OF  00  POUNDB. 


BritUhpom: 

I0.O7 

KLOei 
.OBO 
.101 

:S! 

I0.1S!! 
.233 

•^gj 

10.313 

:1S 

^^<fXZ^  . 

nsas 

..._. 

British  porta: 
Llverpoal... 


Havre,  France... 


PLOtTB,  PER  IDO^OUNDS. 


BrltUli  porat 

"1 

.28 

1 

,23 

.18 
^22 

,33 

.a 

:K 
is 

■nW 

".S 

n.10 

:« 

.SB 

:8!i 

.81 

IO.iS 

.80 

ieo 

.TO 
.70 

.JO 

.fa 
'.& 

.28 

•  as 

'""sxr" 

.30 

I 

Dutch  ports: 

' 

TOBACCO,  FEB  100  POUNDS, 


MEAT  PRODUCTS,  PER  100  POUNDS, 
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Ocean  freight  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  European  porte— Continued. 

LUMBER  (SOFT),  PER  2,000  FEET. 


1914 


1915 


Port  of  destination.         j 

I  Jan.  1. 

British  Twrts: 

l.iverpool $19.47 

Manchester 19.47 

Glasgow '  24.00 

Belfast 24.00 

Christ  lania,  Norway 27. 00 

Dutch  ports: 

Amsterdam ;  18.80 

Rotterdam /  \l'^ 

Ifavre,  France 23.00 

Barcelona,  Spain 24.00 

Genoa,  Italy 21.90 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina ,  32. 00 


Apr.  1. 


July  1. 


$15.82 
15.82 
20.00 
20.00 
24.33 

15.82 
:|  14.00  i 

,  17.03  ! 
20.00  j 
18.25  1 

j    32.00 

I 


1016. 
Jan.  1. 


$14.60 
14.60 
13.00 
16.00 
19.47 

13.19 

12.78  I 

14.60 
14.00 
17.64 
32.00 


$41.37     SM.76   

41.37   

11.56      4a.67  $24.33 

.    00.00   

40.00   

53.32     US.00  188.00 

48.07     150.00  180.00 

66.01     140.00  230.00 

34.00      4a00  50.00 

73.00     160.00  200.00 

66.00      66.00   


LUMBER  (HARD),  PER  100  POUNDS. 


British  ports: 

livorpool $0.28  $0.25  $0.23 

Manchester 30  .25  .23 

Glaseow 30  .28  .»> 

Dublin 34  .29  .29 

Belfast 30  .28  .28 

Scandinavian  ports: 

GothonlmrR 40  .40  .35 

Christiania 40  .40  .35 

Dutch  ports: 

AnLsterdain 32  .26  '•      .22 

Rotterdam .28  .24  .20 

Havre,  France .33  .26  .26 

Genoa,Italy .36  .34  .26 


$0.30   $1.50 

.45      $0.50   

.30  .45          .65 

.37 67 

.34  .45          .66 

.50   '      1.50 

.50   1.80 

.40  .07        L02 

.38  .05        1.00 

.33  .70        1.10 

.40  .83        1.30 


$0.70 
.70  I 
.80; 

.82  I 
.80  I 

.«! 

.95, 
.83 

.80 ; 

.85! 
1.00  j 


$0.80 


.76 

$n.80 

.80 

1.30 

.81 

1.25 

.80 

1.20 

.90 

1.25 

.90 

1.35 

1.22 

1.32 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

1.50 

1.20 

1.40 

PIG  IRON,  PER  LONG  TON. 


British  ports: 

Glasgow 

14.87 

$3.04 
3.04 

2.92 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 

$3.04 
3.04 

2.43 
1.05 
2.43 
3.43 

$5.47 
5.47 

""3.'i6* 
8.65 

$6.08 
6.08 

7.79 

7.30 

.      4.87 

1      6.08 

i 

$8.53 

Belfast - -- 

8.53 

Dutch  ports: 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

2.92 

2.43 

7.79 
7.30 

Havre.  France 

2.43 

7.30 

Genoa.  Italy 

:      2.68 

8.03 

• 

87.80 
9.7S 


9.71 


ROSIN,  PER  LONG  TON. 


British  ports: 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 

Belfast 

Christiania,  Norway 
Dutch  ports: 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

Havre,  France 

Genoa,  Italy 


1$4.62 

$3.80 

5.11 

4.62 

5.11 

4.63 

5.85 

5.47 

5.11 

3.77 

6.37 

5.38 

5.11 

3.89 

16.60 

15.93 

$3.41 
4.14 
4.62 
5.47 

3.77 

4.48 

3.65 

15.50 


$5.84 
6.33 
9.13 

5.60 

8.51 

4.87 

17.91 


I 


$8.76 

8.76 

13.17 

17.53 

21.28 

10.05 

113.19 


$13.39 
13.30 
13.  to 
30.43 

10.96 

23.40 

17. 0» 

133.85 


$13.90  j  SI4.0D 

i 


19.47      2I.M  .     99.«> 


16.30  I  21.42 

17.93  ;  20.82 

15.82  I  10.80 

30.23  !  22.40 


24.06 
99.U 
40.38 
8a24 


1  Ploi  f  per  cent  primage. 
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OcBAN  Freiqht  Rates  t 


eUni 


D  Kingdom. 


The  fluctjialions  in  British  ocean  freight  rates  U>  and  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
ire  ot  particular  interest  w  the  whole  world,  not  only  bccauEe  of  the  dominant  posi- 
tion (•!  Great  Britain  in  the  world's  carrying  trade  but  also  because  Great  Bnlain 
draws  ite  supplies  from  practically  every  comer  ot  the  globe,  $^ 

""     '  "      "  n  from  Appendi^t  XVI  of  Kirkaldy's  Dritiah 


The  following  comment  and  charts,  t 


Shipping;  Its  Uietory^  Uiganizati 


kI  lin 


,  throw  I'onBiderable  light  o 


the  past  30  years  have  been  enormous,  as  has  been  evidenced  by  the  tables  compiled 
each  ye-.ir  by  Sfoasrs.  Ancier  Bros.,  and  i)ubli'ihed  in  these  columna.  We  have  en- 
deavored, by  the  nid  of  tAcso  tables  and  the  returns  published  by  the  board  of  trade 


from  titiic  to  time,  to  give  a  diagram  showing  the  extent  of  these  risee.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  averages  are  deceptive,  and  that  it  is  impossible  with  the 
data  obliiinahlc  to  serure  nbaoliilely  reliable  figures,  but  with  the  information  at  o"" 
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diiipi'H'iLl  «-<'  hnvo  (.-ndrRvured  to  niake  the  ronipari»)D  aa  complete  ax  posBiblc.  As 
the  yiiir  J!>00  is  iwkoned  aa  the  bwt  year  ("hiiwwnora  have  had  for  many  vean.  we 
have  tuki'ii  thin  yciir  us  a  bards,  an<l  show  by  porcontagea  the  risea  and  falls  in  the 
j-e-ara sinip  IKtt-l. 

From  [his  lUagram  it  will  bo  ween  that,  us  rn^rda  both  outward  and  homeward 
freightK.  IXN!)  u-as  tho  rei-onl  year,  but  [n>in  1SS4  to  138!)  freights  were  good  and  diil 
not  Khow  any  very  serioui  fluituation.  I'roin  ISA9  to  1S!)5  freights  fell  to  the  extent 
of  40  p«r  font.  Tho  enpineew'  strike  in  1897.  by  stopping  the  production  of  new 
shipniiij;.  tiigi'iher  with  the  Spanish- A inerii'siii  war  in  18!)8.  sent  outward  and  home- 
warn  freighia  up  to  91.115  |)er  cent  of  the  1900  standard,  (uid  it  was  solely  due  to  the 


demand  of  the  British  Government  for  transports  for  South  Africa  that  fiM^ti  went 
up  still  higher  in  1900,  when  as  much  as  35  t<nilling^  per  ton  gron  per  month  was  pnid 
for  the  hiring  of  some  of  the  large  mail  an<i  pa.'vt'ngnr  steameni  for  the  tnosport  of 
troops.  These  high  figures  for  paescngtr  stramens  are.  howevn,  not  taken  into  account 
in  the  table  for  oD^'ious  reasons.  It  should  be  Ixirne  in  mind  that  aince  18iB5  the  tiu 
of  steamers  engaged  in  the  cargo-carrying  trade  has  ini-reased  i-onaiderably,  and  that 
vessels,  owing  to  their  inrreasctl  size  and  iK-ttcr  liispatch.  can  now  cany  nigo  at  a 
much  lower  mte  to  leave  a  profit  than  ^'ettwls  could  <lo  :)0  years  ago. 

The  high  freights  for  carrying  cargo  ihai  were  paid  in  fOOO.  however,  were  Dot  the 
reault  of  an  increase  in  tiado  geni'rally,  but  were  ol  a  Rclitious  character,  with  the 
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result  when  the  transports,  etc.,  were  released  by  the  Government,  and  had  to  seek 
freights  in  their  regular  trades,  the  result  was  disastrous,  freights  falling  26  per  cent 
in  the  following  year,  and  remaining  at  an  unremunerative  level  until  September, 
1911,  when,  shipowners  having  for  some  years  refrained  from  building  to  any  large 
extent  ow^ng  to  the  impossibility  of  profitably  employing  tonnage,  the  increased 
trade  caused  the  demand  for  steamers  to  more  than  equal  the  supply,  with  the  natural 
consequence  that  freights  were  forced  up  to  a  paying  basis.  At  that  time  it  was  fully 
anticipated  by  shipowners  generally  tnat  they  were  in  for  a  year  or  two  of  good 
freights,  although  nothing  of  an  extra  abnormal  character  was  anticipated.  The 
strike  in  the  Plate  caused  a  large  number  of  vessels  to  be  tied  up  there  which  were 
consequently  taken  off  the  market.  The  coal  strike  in  this  county  also  caused  a 
further  large  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  laid  idle,  while  the  transport  workers'  strike  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  further  delayed  vessels.  When  the  disputes  were  over  there 
was  a  glut  of  goods  to  be  shifted  at  different  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  result  that 
in  order  to  secure  vessels  the  different  markets  had  to  increase  the  rates,  and  freights 
reached  a  point  which  no  owner  in  his  wildest  moment  had  anticipated.  For  in- 
stance, in  order  to  induce  vessels  to  go  to  the  Plate  in  ballast,  as  much  as  31  shillings 
had  to  be  paid,  which  was  directly  attributable  to  the  strike  on  this  side  tying  tonnage 
up.  The  threatened  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  was  the  final  spurt,  as  much  as  27 
shillings  being  paid  to  induce  owners  to  take  the  risk  of  loading  in  the  Black  Sea. 
It  was  generally  recognized  that  the  spurt  in  the  autumn  was  more  or  less  fictitious 
and  would  not  last,  and  therefore  the  fall  in  freights  which  took  place  a  month  or  so 
ago  was  not  altogether  unexpected.  The  sudden  drop  in  Black  Sea  rates  from  27  to 
12  shillings  caused  other  markets  to  fall  in  sympathy,  but  rates  are  still  of  a  remuner- 
ative character,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  shipowners  will  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  rates  of  freight  they  will  be  able  to  obtain. 
As  showing  the  freight  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  during  the  period  from 
1892  to  1912,  we  give,  in  the  appended  folding  sheets,  further  diagrams  snowing  the 
highest  and  lowest  rates  in  the  nomeward  trade  from  Odessa  and  the  highest  and  low- 
est rates  from  Wales  to  Genoa. 

Freight  Rates  on  Coal  prom  British  Ports  in  the  Years  1909  to  1916,  Inclusive. 
[Cardiff  and  South  Wales  Journal  of  Commerce  Industrial  Ho  view,  1916.] 

HOMEWARD  FREIGHTS  IN  1916 — KEEN  COMPETITION  FOR  TONNAGE — ABNORMALLY   HIGH 

RATES   SECURED. 

The  year  1915  has  without  doubt  proved  absolutelv  phenomenal  so  far  as  homeward 
freight  rate's  are  concerned.  Generally,  right  through  the  whole  of  the  period,  ratos  of 
frfds:ht  have  been  vrry  forcibly  and  continually  advanced,  with  the  excrption  of  one 
or  two  slight  setbacks  of  a  t'^mporary  nature.  The  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
world's  morcantilo  marine,  such  as  that  owned  by  Germany  and  Austria,  having  been 
of  necessity  withdrawn  from  trading  on  the  high  s^^as  is,  of  course,  in  a  considerable 
measure  rosj^onsible  for  the  enormous  freights  paid,  but  the  main  caus"  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  building  of  morcantile  tonnage  had  practically  ceaseS 
for  the  time  being,  in  consf^quence  of  the  requirements  of  more  urgont  national  impor-* 
tance.  A  further,  and  certainly  not  an  unimportant  cause,  was  the  withdrawal  of  a 
largp  proportion  of  tonnage  from  the  world 's  market  by  requisition  (stated  by  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  Ilouso  of  Commons  to  be  equal  to  three  times  the  Gorman 
mercantile^  marine)  to  cope  with  the  government  demands,  with  the  rosult  that  the 
amount  of  available  tonnage  left  free  for  the  world 's  trade  was  so  utU^rly  incomparative 
to  the  demand  that  charterers  were  by  dire  necessity  compelled  to  compote  most 
strongly  in  order  to  S'^cure  tonnage  to  carry  out  their  contracts.  Another  important 
factor  on  the  question  of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  is  that  in  normal  times  a  large  pro- 
portion of  grain  importrd  into  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italv,  etc.,  came 
from  the  Kussian  Black  Sea  ports,  which  only  entailed  comparatively  short  vovages, 
whoreas  steamers  have  been  compelled  to  make  throughout  1915  considfTably  longer 
voyagos,  principally  from  North  America,  Argentina,  and  India,  to  bring  the  requisite 
grain  to  Great  Britain  and  allied  countries. 

THE    PIVOT   OF  THE    MARKET. 

An  interesting  point  to  note  is  that  whereas  the  Black  Sea  market  usually  in  normal 
times  acts  as  a  barometer  to  the  various  other  homeward  markets,  the  River  Plate  has 
been  the  pivot,  governirg  to  a  large  extent  the  whole  of  the  markets  during  the  period 
in  question,  and  therefore  the  greatest  attention  of  operators  has  been  attracted  to  this 
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particular  market.  In  Bummin^  up  the  trend  of  the  markets  generally  it  is  only  really 
possible  to  take  into  consideration  the  lowest  rates  of  freight,  viz,  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  year,  and  compare  them  ydth  the  liigliest  rates.  An  important  point,  Vhich  in 
justice  to  t^lapowiierH,  must  not  be  overlooked,  is  the  predominatii-g  fact  tliat  a  large 
discount  from  the  high  rates  of  freight  must  be  ma<ie — workiig  expesses  liaviug 
incroiisod  excoodirgly,  such  as  insurance,  wages,  and,  most  important  of  all,  unpre- 
cedented delays  in  discharging  at  various  United  Kingdom  and  allied  ports,  steamers 
frequently  l>irg  i<lle  for  a  month  or  more,  particularly  in  the  Unite<l  Kiigdom. 
LiveriKKif  beiiig  a  striking  instance  about  April  last,  also' west  Italian  yoTis  recently. 
and  cases  are  not  by  any  means  infrequent  where  owners  were  without  any  re* Ires? 
whatever  in  the  way  of  6b tail j in g  demurrage. 

THE   RIVER   PLATE   MARKET. 


oi)erated  ahead  were  compclle<l  to  accept  an  apprecial 
viz,  50  shillirgs  lor  February  loa<lii  g  isteamers,  45  sliillii.gs  to  46  diillirgs  3  jjence  iur 
March,  and  as  low  as  41  i^hillirgs  S  i)ence  was  taken  for  a  steamer  to  loat!  aa  late  as 
April.  Rates,  however,  i(^r  early  i>art  of  the  year  continue<l  to  steadily  creep  up  to 
the  neighborhood  of  75  Fhillirgs  in  April  an dM ay  for  steamers  then  prompt,  but  a 
setback  followed,  briigii  g  the  rates  do^^^l  to  the  neighborhood  of  42  slullirga  6  |>eTire 
to  45  sliillii.gs  by  the  eiui  of  June.  This  s(»tback  proved  purely  a  temporarj'  lull  in 
consequer.ce  of  a  dimiiiished  deman<l  for  maize,  and  another  great  advance 'quickly 
set  in  until  the  rapid  increase,  which  has^  since  been  of  almost  daily  wcurrexice,  has 
A\-ith  the  close  of  the  year  crept  up  U)  the  unprecedente<l  rate  of  122  "shillirgs  6  peni-e. 
Notwithstaiidirg  tliis  figure,  however,  merchants  now  remain  face<l  with  the  im|>ortAnt 
fact  that  available  tonnage  is  so  extremely  scarce  as  to  almost  prevent  them  takirg  the 
risk  of  conclu<lii  g  the  sale  of  cargoes  without  first  having  tonnage  in  hand  by  which  to 
cover  their  probable  requiroineDts,  which  naturally  jtlaces  an  inevitable  Vestrictiini 
on  operations,  resulting  in  practically  a  hand  to  moiith  tnule. 

1915 
HifdMSt.  '  Lowest. 

«.    d.  I         ».   d. 

Buenos  Aires  or  Ia  Plata  to  Northern  States 61 

Uosario  to  United  Kingdom 123 

Pan  Lorenzo  to — 

Ppankh  Me<literranean  ports 122 

Unitetl  Kingdom 122 

West  Italy 125 

Nitrate  ports  to- 
Mediterranean  90 

United  Kingdom  and  Continent 120 


0 
0 

35  0 
50    6 

6 
6 

0| 

43  0 

44  3 
55    0 

0 
0 

82    6 

eo  0 

I  NITEl)   STATES   SECTION. 

The  United  States  market  has  doulitless  seen  the  largest  amouut  of  actual  trading 
compared  with  any  other  ]>articiilar  section,  and  a  huge  burinem  has  1>een  tranflacted. 
mostly  for  oats,  wheat,  barley,  coals,  cotton,  etc.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  rates 
current  were  northern  range,  0  shillings  6  i)en(e  per  quarter  for  oat«  to  the  1  ren<h 
Atlantic  ports,  while  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  ^-alue  was  13  shillinga  ti  pence,  an 
increase  of  over  1(K)  per  cent.  To  west  Italy  10  shillings  H  pence  per  quarter.  hea\->' 
grain,  and  8  .<«hillings  3  pence  for  oats  were  the  rates  accepted  in  January,  against 
20  shillings  0  ])ence  to  21  shillings,  hi^vy  grain,  and  ir>  shillings  the  respective  \-alues 
in  L'eiember,  1  or  rotton  on  form  *()"  from  the  (iulf  to  ^  iverpoo!  100  shillings  per 
net  register  ton  for  about  140  feet  measurement  was  ])aid  during  Januar>'.  against 
185  shillings  for  similar  measurement  in  December,  and  to  the  Mediterranean  V2i^ 
shillings  was  paid  for  Januar>'  and  I'>bruary  loading,  against  260  to  270  shillings  in 
the  last  month  of  the  year. 
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Northern  ran^e  ports  to— 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Rivw  Plate  (lower  ports) 

United  Kingdom 

Golf  of  Mexico  to— 

Havre 

Liverpool 

Spanish  Mediterranean 

United  Kingdom 

San  Francisco  to  United  Kingdom  and  Continent . 


1915 


Bluest. 


8.  d. 

40  9 

52  6 

13  3 

190  0 

170  0 

24  0 

15  0 

105  0 


Lowest. 


«.  d, 

37  0 

31  0 

11  9 


120 

95 

9 


0 
0 
3 


8    6 
45    0 


EASTERN   BUSINESS. 


The  advance  in  rates  in  the  eastern  market  was,  if  anything,  even  more  marked 
than  other  directions,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  at  the  openii  g  of  the  year  the 
demand  in  this  market  was  incomparative  with  that  of  other  directions,  and  it  became 
a  common  occurrence  for  steamers  at  the  close  of  last  year  to  proceed  from  Indian 
ports  to  the  River  Plate  in  ballast,  owijers  findirg  that  notwithstandirg  the  long 
Dal  last  passage  the  rate  from  the  latter  quarter  showed  remunerative  advantages. 
Therefore,  during  January  and  February  business  from  the  East  was  confined  wiudn 
a  very  narrow  margin.  Bombay  dealt  in  tonnage  for  February  and  March  loading  on 
the  basis  of  37  shilurgs  6  pence  dead- weight,  to  United  Kingdom  in  December,  how- 
ever, 111  shillings  3  pence  was  paid  for  a  similar  voyage,  a  fact  which  displays  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  as  to  the  comparative  advance  in  rates.  From  Karacni,  however, 
operations  were  practically  confined  to  those  of  the  Indian  wheat  committee,  which 
cnartered  tonnage  for  the  surplus  amount  of  wheat  exported  from  this  country,  at  rates 
var>'irg  from  about  45  to  55  shillings  according  to  the  rise  in  rates  which  took  place 
from  tliis  quarter  towairii  the  middle  of  the  year.  From  the  rice  ports  Rangoon  char- 
tered tonnage  ^^Jtj/K/^lfp  6  pence  to  Liverpool,  compared  with  127  shillings  6  pence 
from  Burmah  to^9mP^a  Kirgdom  in  December;  while  Saigon  secured  tonnage  for 
February  and  March  at  36  shillings  3  pence  to  French  ports,  whereas  130  shillings  was 
paid  in  the  closing  month  of  1915.  Vladivostok  obtained  tonnage  for  February  loading 
at  42  shillings  6  pence  Hull,  but  merchants  ih  December  were  confronted  with  the 
important  factor  of  an  almost  entire  scarcity  of  available  tonnage,  notwithstanding 
that  110  shillirgs  was  obtainable.  Therefore  the  percentage  of  the  increased  rates 
from  this  quarter  to  the  close  of  the  year  compared  with  the  state  of  the  market  at  the 
opening  of  the  period  is  probably  the  most  marked  in  any  direction. 


Aden  to  Calcutta 

Calcutta  to  Colombo 

Madras  coast  to — 

Marseille  (net) 

Marseille  f  less  commission) 

Mauritius  to  United  Kingdom 

Saigon  to — 

France 

Liverpool 

Vladivostok  to  Unite<l  Kingdom  and  Continent 


1915 


Highest. 


Rupees. 

20 

15 

8.  d. 

145    0 

120    0 

105    0 

130  0 
76  3 
87    6 


Lowest. 


Rupees. 

13 

7 

8.  d, 

57    6 

55    0 

70    0 

70  0 
65  0 
42    f 


MEDITERRANEAN    OPERATIONS. 

The  Mediterranean  market  has  not  shown  a  proportionate  advance  compared  with 
othor  flirections.  As  an  instance,  Alexandria  was  paying  25  shillings,  London  or  Hull, 
during  January  and  Fe])niary,  whereas  the  rate  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year 
only  advanced  to  47  shillings  6  pence.  From  the  mineral  ports,  particularly  South 
Spain.  ()  shillings  6  pence  to  7  shillings  was  freely  paid  to  Cardiff  for  January,  whereas 
13  nhillings  was  frequently  done  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  to  the  same  destina- 
tion; and  to  Glasgow  tonnage  was  obtained  at  7  shillings  9  pence  for  January,  whereas 
17  shillings  to  17  shillings  3  pence  was  the  rate  freely  procured  in  December.    The 
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Bay  porta  varied  coasiderably  at  the  opening  of  Uie  year,  the  rate  then  obtainable 
being  12  shillinga  G  pence  to  Middlesborough.  The  rate,  however,  steadily  advanced 
to  18  shilUnp[3,  but  a  setl)ack  from  this  quarter  was  noticeable  toward  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruar>'  to  early  March,  when  15  shillings  3  pence  to  15  shillinga  4)  pence  was  the  ut- 
most obtaina1)le,  and  by  April  the  rato  had  dropped  to  13  shiliinga;  oy  June  and  July 
10  shillings  G  pence  to  10  snillings  9  pence  was  all  that  could  be  obtained.  This  waa 
undou})tcdly  accounted  for  by  t£e  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  on  requidition 
was  released  with  the  proviso'  that  the  owners  should  brin^  a  cargo  of  ore  home,  but 
shortly  aftorwards  tonnage  a^ain  gradually  grew  scarcer,  and  by  the  middle  of  October 
17  shillings  was  reached;  while  by  the  middle  of  December  21  shillinss  to  21  shillings 
6  pence  was  freely  bidding  and  paid  to  the  few  steamers  then  available.  Rates  to 
other  destinations  from  Bilbao  varied  proportionately  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  7  shil- 
lings, Newport,  being  the  value  at  that  time,  whereas,  for  tnc  middle  of  December, 
17  shillings  3  pence  was  freely  paid  to  Newport  River. 


1915 


Marbella  to  West  Hartlepool 

Oporto  to  Cardill,  Barry,  or  Newport. 

Porman  to  Tees 

Sagunto  to— 

Glasgow 

Newport 


Sfox  to  Nantes  or  La  ralllce. 


Hl^wt. 

Irfywwt. 

«.    d 
19    0 
»    6 
17    0 

«.    4. 

13   f 

9   • 

U   0 

17    0 

14    0 

Fnna. 

30 

7  9 

8  f 
JTrmc*. 

31 

BALTIC  AND  WHITE  8£A  MARKBT8. 

In  the  Baltic  and  \\liite  Sea  section,  althou^  bucdnen  rqxxrted  during  the  past 
12  months  was  by  no  means  laigo  compared  wim  other  BHHl|^Mphich  ia  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  good  number  of  timber  freights  from^UHBvion  were  covered 
by  steamers  taken  up  on  time-charter  basis,  in  addition  to  whlcntbere  were,  of  coutM, 
a  number  of  restrictions  in  force  operating  against  steamen  entertaininff  ttiis  clan  of 
business,  the  principal  being  war  risKs,iand  rates  consequently  have  ruledfinn  throueh- 
out  the  season.  The  greatest  rise  apparent  was  from  Skutskar  to  London,  ntes having 
advanced  from  70  shillings  to  143  shillings  6  pence,  paid  late  in  the  aeaaon. 


191S. 


HIgtMRt. 


Skolleftcato  Hull 

SkiiUskar  to  Ix^ndon 

Soderhamn  to  Ix)ndon. . 

Siindswall  to— 

Ayr  or  Aberdeen — 
East  Coast  coal  port. 
Ix>ndon 


hawvt. 


9.    d. 

100    0 

143    6 

95    0 

9.    4. 

a$  0 

70  0 
TO   0 

80  0  - 

81  6 
128    0  ■ 

e?  6 
n  f 

70   0 

TIME-CHARTER   RATES. 


Rates  on  time-charter  basis  have  varied  considerably  throughout  the 
shillings  6  pence  to  10  shillings  on  the  dead-weight  for  a  period  o!l2  months^  trafu- 
Atlantic  trading  bcinc:  the  value  during  Jauuar>'  and  February,  but  the  advance 
which  took  place  on  the  ordinary  freight  basis  had  the  eflfeot  of  bringing  an  almoat 
daily  rise  into  steamers'  values  on  time  charter,  and  by  April  12  shillings  6  pence  wu 
freely  paid,  particularly  for  Italian  charterers  for  a  similar  period,  and  by  Octi^er 
17  shillings  6  pence  vrnia  reached,  and  by  the  close  of  the  vear  tonnage  had  become 
so  scarce  as  to  force  the  rate  to  2.')  shillings  for  British  vessels,  whereas  tonnage  under 
neutral  flags  were  much  more  valuable  during  the  closing  months  of  the  >ear,  in 
consequence  of  restrictions  in  the  trading  limits  of  Briti^  steamen— an  order  in 
council  having  been  issued  in  November  prohibiting  British  vessels  from  tzadins 
between  one  foreign  port  and  another  foreign  port  as  from  December  1,  1915--and 
consequently  large  Nur^'egian  tonnage  commande<l  as  much  as  30  riiiilings  for  12 
months  trans- Atlantic  trading. 
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Time  charter. 


Aostralian  trade 

OoDtliMPtal  trade 

Tnuia-Atlantio  (delivery  Northern  States) 

Trana-Atlantio  (deUvery  United  Kingdom  and  Continent) . . 
Wblte  Sea  trade  (deUvery  and  redelivery.  United  Kingdom) 


19 

15 
U 

Highest. 

)west. 

8.    d. 

8.     d. 

21  0 

10  0 

33  4 

14  6 

3d  0 

15  0 

30  0 

9  8 

26  0 

14  6 

■ 

TYNE  COAL  FREIGHTS  IN   1915 — EXTRAORDINARY  RATES  PAID. 

Rates  of  freight  paid  to  shipping  from  the  Tyne  during  1915  reached  un{>recedented 
levels.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  rates  from  this  distnct  were  comparatively  much 
more  remunerative  than  those  obtainable  in  other  markets,  owing  to  the  extra  risks 
which  ships  had  to  run  as  a  consequence  of  this  part  of  the  coast  having  been  thickly 
strewn  with  mines  by  the  Germans.  The  risk  of  encountering  enemy  warcraft  also 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  tonnage  away  from  the  district,  with  the  result  tiiat  mer-  ' 
chants  requiring  boats  had  to  pay  extraordinarv  high  rates,  Algiers  during  January 
averaging  28  shillings  5  pence,  Bordeaux  26  shillings  1  pence,  Calais  19  shillings  lOi^ 
pence,  Genoa  35  shillings,  Havre  17  shillings  3^  pence,  P(Mrt  Said  28  shillings  8  pence, 
and  St.  Nazaire  26  shillings  7i  pence.  In  February  the  demand  was  very  brisk  ana 
rates  materially  hard'^ncd,  Algiers  averaging  29  filings  9  pence,  Genoa  ^39  shillinfls 
7  pence,  Havre  19  shillings  2  pence,  London  12  shillings  5  pence,  and  Port  Said  32  shill- 
ings 6  pence.  In  fact,  so  firm  was  the  market  that  the  Government  requisitioned  a 
laige  number  of  detained  and  captured  enemy  vessels  and  placed  them  under  the 
management  of  two  Newcastle  owners  in  the  coasting  trade  with  instructions  that 
rates  were  not  to  be  forced  in  an  upward  direction. .  These  vessels  were,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  fixed  at  rates  much  below  those  current,  and  in  April  the  average  to  London  had 
dropped  to  7  shillings  5}  pence,  while  for  Alters  it  worked  out  at  23  shillings  8  p«^nce, 
Grenoa  35  shillings  8  pence.  Port  Said  27  shillings  6  pence,  and  St.  Nazaire  18  shulings^ 
The  tonnage  placed  on  tjie  market  by  the  government  only  caused  a  temporary  setback, 
and  after  a  couple  Cif  months  rates  again  moved  in  an  upward  direction.  In  June  Al- 
p:iers  averaged  l9  shillings  9  pence,  Uenoa  27  shillings  llj^  pence,  Las  Palmas  22  ^ill* 
ings  11  pence,  London  7  shillings  3}  pence,  and  St.  Nazaire  19  shillings.  At  the  close 
of  September  the  action  of  the  Greek  Government  in  ordering  Greek  vessels  to  proceed 
to  Piraeus  further  depleted  the  carrying  capacity  of  available  vessels,  and  rates  ad- 
vanced by  leaps  and!^  bounds,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  eclipsed  all  previous 
records.  In  September  Algiers  averaged  27  shillings,  which  was  increased  to  32  shill- 
ings 9i  pence  in  October,  38  shillings  9  pence  in  November,  and  41  shillings  8  pence  in 
December.  Bordeaux  averaged  22  shillings  11  pence  in  September,  26  shillings  IJ 
pence  in  October,  35  shillings  9}  pence  in  Novemoer,  and  36  shillings  3}  pence  in  De- 
cember, while  Genoa  jumped  from  32  shillings  2f  ^ence  in  September  to  44  shillinjB[S 
7  pence  in  October,  53  shillings  lOJ  pence  in^ovember,  and  64  shillings  10  pence  in 
December.  London  averaged  8  shillings  7^  pence  iiuSeptember,  which  was  increased 
to  9  shillings  4i  pence  in  October,  13  shillings  7^  pence  in  November,  and  16  shillings 
4i  pence  In  December,  while  St.  Nazaire  advancea  from  21  shilling;s  6  pence  in  Septem- 
ber to  24  shillings  6  pence  in  October,  and  33  shillings  6  pence  in  November.  The 
monthly  averages  to  represenative  ports  during  the  past  year  are  appended: 

Monthly  averages,  1915. 


Month. 


January... 
February. 

Marcli 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Au?ust — 
SeptemTjer 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 


Tyne  to— 


Algiers. 


8.  d, 

28  5 

29  9 
25  7 
23  8 
21  7 
19  9 
18  3 


23 
27 


0 
0 


32    H 
38    9 
41    8 


Bor- 
deaux. 

Calais. 

Genoa. 

Havre. 

8,    d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8.    d. 

26  1 

19 

m 

35 

0 

17  3i 

27  OJ 

18 

6 

39 

7 

19  2 

25  3 

22 

10 

36 

2 

14  9 

17  61 

19 

3 

35 

8 

18  7 

18  9 

15 

10* 

83 

0 

15   7 

19  94 
1  18  *1 

15 

11 

27 

lU 

15   6 

13 

9 

24 

lOi 

13   0 

19  11 

16 

6 

26 

11| 
2f 

13  ^ 

22  11 

18 

If 

32 

17   3 

26   li 

18 

1 

44 

7 

16   9 

35  9f 

36  si 

23 

6 

53 

m 

21   8i 
25  lOl 

23 

6 

64 

10 

Las 
Palmas. 


8.  d. 

23  7 

24  9 
24  10 
24  7 
23  3} 

22  11 
20  3 
18  7 

23  11 
31  1 
26  6 
35  :5 


« 
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Monthly  averagu,  1915 — Continued. 


Tyneto— 


MoDtb. 


Lisbon.    London. 


January 25    1^ 

February 25    4 

March 22    8 

April 

May 22   0 

June 19   5 

July 18    41 

Aujnist 10   0 

September 23    4 

October 27    0 

November 29    8J 

December 


7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
8 
9 
13 
16 


3 
3 
5 
2 

I 

7 
4 


Port 
Said. 


». 

d. 

9. 

d. 

11 

8 

28 

8 

12 

5 

32 

6 

10 

2 

27  6 

25  0 

26  • 
24  5 
23  8 
36  10| 
45  5 
51  lU 


Roche- 
fort. 


«.  4. 

16  3 
30  0 

17  0 
10  6 
10  7| 


18  5 

18  8 

a  '\ 

25  0 

20  0 

37  8 


St.  Kft. 


•. 


1' 

0 
0 
0 


25 
24 
18 
16 
19 
17  7 
19  Ot 
21  6 
24  6 
S3  6 
33    8 


LOWEST,    HIGHEST,    AND   AVERAGE    RATES   IN    1015. 

The  extmordinary  levels  which  freights  reached  in  19L5  will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  table,  showing  the  lowest,  highest,  and  average  rates  paia  to  representdtive 
ports  during  1914  and  1915: 


1014 


1915 


Tyne  to- 


Lowest. 


I  «. 

Algiers ■  5 

Bordeaux 4 

Calais :  3 

Genoa. ,  6 

Harre i  3 

Lai*  Palmas 

Lisbon '  5 

London 2 

Port  Said ,  6 

Rochefort 4 

St.  Nazaire 4 


Average.    Lowest. 


«.  d. 

7  11 

7  0 
4  Oi 

8  M 


HlglMft.   Averack 


8 
4 

10 
5 


1 

6 
61 


*.  d, 

17  6 

15  0 

13  0 

23  0 

12  0  j 

15  9 

15  3  I 

6  0 


23 
16 
16 


0 
0 
0 


[Cardiff  and  South  Wales  Journal  of  Commerce  Industrial  Reriew,  1916.] 

Welsh  Coal  Freights  in  1915. 

all  pre\10us  records  eclipsed — government  measures  to  remedy  toxnaob 
scarcity — ^lowest,  highest,  and  average  rates — exclusive  dktaxlbo  sta- 
TISTICS. 

[On  the  pages  immediately  following  this  article  exclusive  statistics  showine  the 
lowest,  highest,  and  average  rates  of  freights  to  all  porta  from  Carditf  (includingXew- 
port  K^ding )  and  to  representative  port^  from  S^^an^ea  are  given.] 

Ship«^wners  during  tne  past  12  months  enji>yed  a  period  of  prosperity  never  before 
realized  in  the  annals  <>f  steamship  owning.  *  Hates  rose  to  levels  which  even  ahip-' 
owners  themselves  stated  were  "unreasonable. "  Thmigh  1014  was  a  year  of  extnorui- 
nar>'  di?loratiun  to  the  shipping  industry',  on  account  of  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  groat  war.  dilficulties  of  an  unparalleled  character  anise  in  lftl5,  and  the 
situation  was  interudfied.  In  fart,  shijxtwnors  have  never  been  faiced  with  such 
serious  and  grave  problems  as  th<»so  encountered  during  the  I4i8t  12  months,  and  it  is 
to  the  credit  oT  shijK>wners  generally  that  the  countr>*  was  able  to  eucceasfully  mpple 
i^dth  the  crises  which  arose  at  different  periods.  Tliough  freight  rates  reached  levels 
pre\'iously  iinthonght  of.  shipownere  in  many  cases  were  prevented  frum  enjoying  the 
enormous  freights  obtainable  oy,  in  many  casSps,  having  their  vessels-nor  a  proportion^ 
reauisitioned  by  the  admiralty  on  time  charter  rates  which  were  very  mbstantiaUy 
below  those  offering  on  the  market.  Then  acain,  the  fact  that  Government  moMniroi 
were  taken  to  regulate  the  export  trade  of  the  United  Eindgom,  on  account  ol  the 
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diortage  of  labor,  and  also  to  preyent  certain  commoditiee  getting  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  created  at  different  tunes  situations  of  much  complexity.  While  owners  dur- 
ing the  past  year  were  in  receipt  of  unprecedented  freights,  it  must  not  be  taken  for 
gianted  that  their  prc^ts  were  anything  like  what  mifi^t  have  been  expected  having 
regud  to  the  extraordinary  figures  which  were  paid.  The  profits  were  u>  some  exteni 
curtailed  by  lengthy  detentions  at  the  dischaning  ports,  by  substantial  advances  in 
wages,  incroasea  costs  of  insurance,  stores,  ana  bunker  coal,  and  also  by  the  excess 
prrats  tax,  which  clumed  50  per  cent  of  the  surplus  over  the  average  profits  of  any  two 
of  the  three  veais  1911, 1912, 1913,  chosen  by  tne  taxpayer. 

£arly  in  tne  year,  in  order  to  reduce  the  mgh  leveloi  freight  rates  from  the  United 
Ktngdom,  the  British  Admiralty  requisitioned  interned  auen  vessels,  which  num« 
i>erod  73,  of  92,345  gross  tons,  and  36  captured  vessels  of  56,766  gross  tons,  for  the 
coasting  coal  trade.  These  vessels  were  placed  under  the  management  of  two  New- 
castle owners,  who  were  instructed  not  to  force  rates  of  freight  up  and  also  to  fix  l^eir 
boats  at  below  current  rates  in  order  to  reduce  rates,  particularly  to  London.  This 
scheme  certainlv  for  a  time  did  cause  the  coasting  market  to  displav  weakness,  but  the 
easiness  was  only  of  a  temporarv  charactor,  and  rates  again  quickly  returned  to  their 
normal  course.  Toward  tne  close  of  January  the  freight  market  was  appreciably 
stiffened  by  the  Italian  Government  requisitioning  about  200  Italian  steamers  for  the 
carriage  of  foodstufb  and  coal  to  Italy.  In  February  the  Grerman  submarine  '' block- 
ade" of  England  was  initiated,  but  curiouslv  enough,  the  enemy's  futile  attempt  to 
isolate  the  Britu^  Isles  did  not  cause  rates  oi  freight  to  advance,  as  would  have.Deen 
only  natural  on  account  of  the  increased  risks  which  shipowners  running  to  {he 
Umted  Kingdom  had  to  undertake.  Early  in  May  an  order  in  council  was  issued  pro- 
hilnting  the  export  of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  neutral  countries  except 
by  lic:ense.  This  order  had  a  material  effect  on  outward  coal  frei^ts.  for  at  the  b^g^ 
mng  licenses  to  ship  were  granted  only  on  a  very  limited  scale,  with  the  result  that  not 
nearly  so  much  tonnage  was  rec[uired  to  transport  the  coal  available  for  export.  Con- 
sequently, tonnage  for  once  being  in  excess  ol  the  demand .  rates  fell  to  levels  which 
were  the  lowest  recorded  during  the  year.  However,  on  May  23,  Italy  declared  war 
on  Austria  and  joined  the  allies,  and  on  May  26  it  was  officially  announced  that  coal 
could  be  shipped  to  Italy,  whidi  was  no  lonser  a  neutral  coimtry,  without  a  license. 
As  the  Italian  market  was  one  of  South  Wales's  largest  customers,  the  effect  of  this 
announcement  was  to  immediately  increase  the  demand  for  vessels,  whidi,  by  the 
way,  had  been  diverted  to  other  destinations  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaudDg 
licenses  to  ^p  coal,  and  rates  again  advanced. 

WELSH  miners'   STRIKE. 

In  July  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs  was  created  by  the  action  of  the  Welsh  coal 
miners,  who  struck  work  for  a  week  in  order  to  force  their  demands  for  a  revision  of 
their  coal-field  agreement,  which  terminated  on  June  30.  That  the  miners  should 
have  taken  such  drastic  steps  during  a  time  when  the  country  was  engaged  in  a  war 
of  such  magnitude  will  forever  be  a  stain  on  the  patriotism  of  a  section  of  the  com- 
munity wMch  has  so  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of  men  for  His  Majesty's  forces. 
The  owners  had  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  revision  of  the  coal-field  agree- 
ment on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  miners  were  already  receiving  a  17^  per  cent 
war  bonus.  Mutual  arrangements  having  failed,  the  Government  intervened,  and 
proposals  were  put  before  the  miners,  which  were  rejected,  and  the  miners  on  July 
15  ceased  work  throughout  South  Wales,  and  did  not  recommence  until  July  22,  after 
practically  all  their  demands  had  been  granted.  This  stoppage  lost  a  large  amount  of 
business  to  the  district  and  caused  vessels  to  be  diverted  to  other  ports,  while  rates, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  demand,  descended  to  very  low  levels.  Early  in  August 
it  was  announced  that  coal  exports  were  prohibited  to  all  countries  except  British 
possessions  and  protectorates  without  license.  This  order  had  practically  no  effect 
on  the  freight  market,  as  by  this  time  the  coal  licensing  committee  had  got  into  thor- 
ough working  order,  and  the  new  restriction  created  little  fresh  difficulty.  Toward 
the  end  of  September  the  shipping  industry  received  a  bombshell  in  the  news  that 
the  Greek  Government  had  issued  instructions  that  all  Greek  vessels  were  to  proceed 
to  Piraeus  at  once.  The  effect  of  this  announcement  was  to  send  up  rates  to  unprece- 
dented levels,  for  the  tonnage  shortage  was  very  acute,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Greek  mercantile  marine — estimated  at  474  vessels  of  about  549,983  tons — from  the 
market  further  materially  accentuated  the  scarcity  of  vessels  which  previously  were 
much  below  those  required  to  transport  the  world's  commerce.  But  this  was  not  the 
end  of  the  new  difficulty  created,  for  a  few  days  after  news  was  received  that  an 
enormous  landslide  had  taken  place  in  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  the  waterway 
would  not  be  navigable  until  early  in  1916.    Thus  the  world's  supply  of  tonnage 
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wan  further  doploted,  as  a  large  numbor  of  voHsels  wore  held  up  by  the  landslide, 
wliile  those  wliioh  had  been  about  to  go  through  the  canal  hacl  to  proceed  by  the 
old  rout(t,  which  apprecia]>ly  prolonged  the  voyage  and  further  diminished  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  tlH>  worlds  tonnage.  At  this  time  affairs  in  the  Balkans  had  reached 
a  crisis,  and  the  whole  world  was  waiting  to  see  on  which  side  the  Balkan  States 
would  parti('i})ate  in  the  war.  On  ()cto})(>r  12  England  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Bulgaria,  and  it  was  fully  anticijyatcd  that  Gre(»ce  w^ould  soon  join  in  the  war 
on  the  side  uf  tli<»  (luadrnple  entente,  but  this  expoi'tation  was  nnfortunatelv  not 
realized.  So  acute  had  the  tonnage  scarcity  position  become  that  on  November  11 
two  ii«»w  orders  in  council  were  issued  which  dealt  for  the  first  time  directly  with  the 
shipping  inchistry.  It  was  oflicially  announced  that  from  I)ei*eml)er  1,  1915,  all 
Britiifh  vesj-els  would  he  prohi}>ited  from  trading  l>etween  one  foreign  port  and  another 
foreign  port,  except  by  license,  and  also  that  power  had  been  given  to  requisition 
vessels  for  the  carnage  of  nec<\<«sitie8.  The  effect  of  this  order  was  that  vessel?,  except 
those  granted  a  license,  woidd  upon  discharging  at  a  foreign  port  have  to  proceed 
back  to  the  I'nited  Kingdom. 

STRIKING   FREIGHT  COMP.XBISONS. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1015  rates  were  at  the  highest  levels  touched  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  y<*ar,  up  to  72  sliillings  6  pence  being  paid  for  Alexatidria  from  Car- 
diff, 70  francs  Algiers,  41  shillings  Barcelona,  00  shillings  Genoa,  33  sliillings  Gibraltar, 
76  francs  Mars  411e,  55  shillings  Malta,  GO  shillings  Naples,  and  70  shillings  Port  Said. 
The  extraordinar>'  height  which  freight  ratt»s  rcachcHt  in  1915  will  be  realized  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  top  rates  for  the  same  ports  during  1914  were:  Alexandria. 
20  shillings  7i  pence;  Algiers,  20  francs;  Barcelona,  17  shillings  6  pence;  Genoa,  18 
shillings;  (lil^raltar,  14  shillings;  Marseille,  23  francs;  Malta,  18  sliillinj^;  and  Port 
Said,  21  shillings  6  pence.  For  the  bay  and  coast  rates  also  broke  all  previous  records, 
Cardiff  to  Bordeaux  reaching  the  phenomenal  figure  of  45  francs  in  1915.  as  compared 
with  a  top  rate  of  13.87}  francs  in  1914,  while  (.'aen  was  done  at  23  shillings  ajrainst 
12  slullings;  Dieppe,  22  shillings  0  pence  against  12  8hillinfi;js  6  pence;  Ha\Te.  ^shil- 
lings against  13  shillings;  Lisbon,  32  shillings  G  pence  aj^mst  12  shillings:  London, 
16  shillings  against  3  shillings  10}  pence;  Rouen,  23  shillings  against  14  ahillLn^  6 
pence;  St.  Nazaire,  41  francs  a^inst  14|  francs;  St.  Malo,  18  shilung8  6  pence  against 
11  shillings  6  pence;  and  Trouville,  23  shillings  aj^inst  4  shillings  9  pence.  The  aver- 
age rates  also  showeil  a  verv  marked  appreciation,  Algiers,  for  instance,  averaging 
34.39i^  francs  for  the  whole  ot  1915,  as  compared  with  9.21  francs  in  1914, 10.06  francs 
in  10f3,  12.09  francs  in  1912,  8.53  francs  in  1911,  7.12i  francs  in  1910,  and  6.62}  francs 
in  1909.  Alexandria  averaged  30  shillings  in  1915,  against  10  shillings  3  pence,  9  shil- 
lings 10 J  pence,  11  shillings  4  J  pence,  7  shillings  5}  pence,  6  sldllii^  2\  pence,  and 
5  sliillings  1 1  pence,  while  the  average  for  Barcelona  in  1915  was  28  shillings  10}  pence, 
compared  with  9  shillings  If  pence,  9  shillings  9}  pence,  11  shillings  6}  pence,  8  shil- 
lings f>\  pence,  7  shillings  i  pence,  and  6  shillings  104  pence.  Genoa  in  1915  averaged 
31  shillings  8^  pence,  compared  with  8  shillings  10}  pence,  9  shilling  1  pence,  11 
shillings  7  pence,  8  sliillings  1  pence,  6  shillings  S}  pence,  and  6  shillings  7J  pence, 
while  Marseille  averaged  40.091  francs  against  10.69  francs,  10.87i  francs.  13  francs. 
9.53  francs,  7.87i  francs,  and  7.25  francs,  while  the  average  for  Port  Said  in  1915  worked 
out  at  35  shillings  9f  pence,  against  9  shillings  7}  pence,  9  shilling's  7  pence,  11  shil- 
lings U  pence,  7  shilhngs  6  pence,  6  shillings  J  pence,  and  5  shilhngs  §  pence  in  the 
preceding  six  years,  respectively.  The  bay  and  coasting  section  also  advanced  in 
proportion,  Bordeaux  averaging  24.94 1  francs  compared  with  7.17  francs,  6.90J  franca, 
8.03  francs,  6.53  francs  5.47  j  francs,  and  5  francs,  wldle  l>ieppe  averaged  13  niillings 
2  pence,  4  shillings  4  pence,  4  shillings  1 1  pence,  5  shillings  11)  pence,  4  ahilUngs  8 
pence,  4  shillings  4}  ])cncc,  and  4  shillings  3  pence.  Havre  averaged  14  shillings, 
against  5  shillings  1^  pence,  4  shillings  lOA  pence,  5  shillings  9)  pence,  4  shillings  8} 
pence,  4  shillings  \  pence,  and  4  shillings  1  pence,  and  Lisbon  avera^^  20  shilling? 
10  pence  in  1915,  against  9  shillings  1^  pence,  5  shillings  8A  pence,  6  riullings  7)  pence. 
4  snillings  11  pence,  5  shillings  i  pence,  and  4  shillings  11  pence,  while  the  average 
for  St.  Nazaire  worked  out  at  20.11  francs,  constrastixl  with  7.62J  francs,  6.57i  francs. 
7.01  francs,  0.06  francs,  4.78  francs,  and  4.65  francs.  For  South  America  and  Brasil 
average  rates  did  not  show  such  a  marked  advance  owing  to  the  fact  that  coal  exports 
in  tliis  direction  were  considerably  retardeil  by  the  stringency*  exercised  by  the  war 
trades  department  in  the  matter  of  granting  licenses.  Tonsequently  the  demand  for 
this  direction  was  not  so  great  as  in  other  trades,  with  the  result  that  freights  did  not 
advance  in  the  same  proportion,  though  they  certainly  reached  figures  unparalleled 
in  the  histor>'  of  steamship  owning,  fardiff  to  Monte\'ideo  averaged  30  shilling!  6} 
pence  in  1915,  compared  with  13  sliillings  6^  pence,  16  slullings  9}  pence,  19  ahiUings 
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3i  pence,  16  ^?H'"gw  ^ peace,  14'  shillines  6  pence,  and  10  ahillings  6  pence,  reepec* 
nvay,  in  tiie  proviouB  aix  yean,  while  tne  average  for  River  Plate  wonced  out  al  80 
AiHwigM  5  pence,  14  ridllings  1)  pence,  17  shillinffB  8  pence,  20  shillings  S}  pence,  18 
Ailltngw  If  pence,  15  ahillings  3}  pence,  and  10  snilliiigB  ^  pence,  while  the  Rio  de 
Utoem  aveme  was  29  shillings  7  pence,  against  13  shilling  3}  pence,  16  shillings  10 
20  ■JiyKwgi;  1)  pence.  16  shillings  6}  pence,  14  shillings  o^  pence,  and  10  shil' 
ence.    Rates  for  tne  Far  Eastern  aestinations.  as  was  only  to  be  expected, 
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out  at  40  ahilnngs  5  pence, 


pence,  10  grilling*  6(  pence,  9  shilUngjs  2|  pence,  and  7  shillings  11^  pence.  Canary 
Uands  businesB  was  also  confined  within  comparatively  nanow  lunits  during  the 
year,  but  the  Average  lor  the  past  12  months  for  Las  Palmas  worked  out  at  21  shillings 
11  pence,  against  7  flhUlings  ^  pence,  8  shillings  7^  pence,  10  shillings  8i  pence,  8 
Ailliitgii  1^  pence,  7  whiUingB  1^  pence,  and  6  shilhnffs  U  pcoice.  From  the  above 
%uiee  it  wiU  be  noted  that  the  average  rates  for  the  Mediterranean  during  1915 
were  about  lour  times  as  much  as  the  average  to  the  same  ports  in  1914,  while  for  the 
bay,  coast,  Canary  Islands,  and  east^n  ports  they  were  about  trebled,  and  for  the 
South  American  and  Brazdlian  destinations  doubled. 

AVBRAOSS  AT  THE  END  OP  EACH  MONTH. 

A  srtziking  illustration  of  the  enormous  advance  which  took  place  in  freisht  rates  in 
Ibe  but  quarter  of  the  year  is  given  in  the  table  published  on  another  page  snowing  the 
srerage  rales  o]^  freight  to  remesentative  ports  from  Cardiff  and  Swansea  at  the  end 
ol  eatfli  succeeding  month.  For  the  Mediterranean  ports  the  average  during  the  first 
fluee  months  of  the  year  steadily  advanced,  but  in  April,  May,  June,  and  Ji^  showed 
steady  declension,  iad  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  jumped  rapidly,  Algiers,  for 
instance,  advancing  from  a  total  average  of  25.33  francs  at  the  end  id  August  to  25.50i 
franca  in  SepteiAber,  and  28.97  francs  in  October,  31.80  francs  in  November,  and  34.394 
fnncs  in  December.  Genoa  averaged  26  shillings  9)  pence  at  the  end  ol  August,  ana 
lamped  to  28  sidllings  in  September,  29  shillings  2|  pence  in  October,  30  ahillittgi* 
8  pence  in  November,  and  31  shillings  8)  pence  in  December,  while  Marseille  in* 
creaeed  from  an  average  of  28.96}  francs  at  the  end  of  August  to  29.90)  francs  in  Sep* 
tember,  32  francs  in  (^tober,  36.93  francs  in  November,  and  40.09|  francs  in  Decem* 
ber,  while  Port  Said  advanced  from  26  shillings  11|  pence  at  the  end  of  Aug^  to 
28  shillings  i  pence  in  September,  30  shillings  11^  pence  in  October,  33  smllings 
10}  pence  in  November,  and  35  shillings  9}  pence  m  December.  During  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year  average  freights  for  the  bay  and  coast  steadily  incr^tf^,  but 
during  the  next  tliree  months  dechned,  and  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  rap* 
idly  appreciated,  Cardiff  to  Bordeaux  jumping  from  a  total  average  of  19.36)  francs  at 
the  end  of  August  to  20.13}  francs  in  September,  21.11  francs  in  October,  22.20  francs  in 
November,  and  24.94}  francs  in  December,  while  Havre  increased  from  12  shillings  11) 
pence  at  the  end  of  August  to  13  shillings  1}  pence  in  September,  13  shillings  3}  pence 
m  October,  13  shillings  9}  pence  in  November,  and  14  shillings  in  December.  Nantes 
jumped  from  18.16  francs  at  the  close  of  August  to  18.74  francs  in  September,  19.95 
cranes  in  October,  21.53  francs  in  November,  and  23.07}  francs  in  December,  while 
Rouen  appreciated  from  14  shillings  at  the  end  of  August  to  14  shillings  3  pence  in 
September,  14  shillings  7}  pence  in  October,  15  ^lillings  5}  pence  in  November,  and 
16  callings  2)  pence  in  December.  Until  the  close  of  September  there  was  little 
change  in  the  average  of  freights  to  the  South  American  ana  Brazilian  ports,  Monte- 
video  from  Januarv  to  September  ranging  between  25  shillings  5  pence  to  26  shillings 
5}  pence,  but  by  the  close  of  October  the  total  average  had  jumped  to  27  shillings  11) 
pence,  in  November  to  29  shillings  8  pence,  and  in  December  to  30  shillings  6}  pence. 
River  Plate  averaged  between  23  shillings  }  pence  and  25  shillings  10  pence  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  and  then  appreciated  to  27  shillings  2}  pence  in 
October,  27  ahillings  11}  pence  in  November,  and  30  shillings  5  pence  in  December. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  averaged  between  27  ahillings  }  pence  and  28  shillings  2)  pence  in  the 
first  10  months  of  the  year,  and  advanced  to  28  (killings  9}  pence  by  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber, and  29  shillings  7  pence  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Eastern  freights  also  showed 
little  variation  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  by  the  close  of  October 
Colombo  had  advanced  from  an  average  of  30  shillings  10  pence  in  September  to 
38  shillings  3  pence  and  40  shillings  5  pence  in  November,  while  for  the  Canary  Islands, 
Las  Palmas  ranged  between  19  shillings  10  pence  and  22  shillings  5)  pence  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  the  average  during  the  last  three  months  increased 
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from  20  .shillings  4^  ponce  at  tlu*  closo  of  October  to  21  shil]iiig8  H  pewe  Jii  Xuveinljer 
and  21  shillings  1 1  poiu'o  iu  I>ei'cmbi*r.  Jiay  aud  coast  frcif^its  from  Swansea  during 
the  first  sovon  iiiontlH  of  the  year  were  somewhat  irregular.  Havre  raii^rin^  between 
12  .shillings  4 J  pence  and  14  shillings  7  pence  during  the  12  monthfi.  while  Kouen 
averag(Kl  betweon  14  shillings  4  J  pcn^e  and  Ki  shillings  j  pence  in  the  first  nine  months 


of  December. 

FUfclKillT    RATK    FH'CTUATIONS. 

The  year  1015  opened  with  rates  ruling  at  levels  in  excess  of  the  highest  figures  paid 
during*  1914,  the  (leniand  for  tonnage  being  of  a  brisk  character,  ^i-ith  available  veflsels 
insuflicient  to  meet  inquiries.  CarditT  to  (lenoa,  for  instance,  was  fixed  at  the  then 
high  level  of  30  shillings,  the  lowest  rate  accepted  during  the  month  being  18  shilltnga. 


report  toward  the*  <lo.se  of  Januarj'  thai  the  Italian  Government  had  rcnuiaitionc<l  200 
of  that  count r\'*s  steamers  to  transport  coal  and  grain  to  Italy  created  a  shortage  of 
tonnage,  and  rates  consccpK^ntly  stiffened,  the  top  rate  from  Cardiff  to  Genoa  at  SS 
shillings  (5  j)ence  in  l'ebruar\'  showing  a  rise  of  3  shillings  V,  pence  when  compared  ^"ith 
the  maximum  for  January-,  and  the  lowest  rate  of  81  shillings  marked  an  mcr^ise  of 
13  shillings  when  comjnin»<l  with  the  bottom  tigure  accepted  iu  Januar}-.  The  averaj:e 
of  32  shilling's  3 J  ponce  realized  in  Febniar>*  sho.veu  an  advance* of  K  shillings  ^ 
pepce.  The  loA'est  rate  ac(epted  to  Kouen  in  Kel)ruarj*  was  15  shillingB  lOJ  pence. 
as  comnarcd  with  12  shillings  (i  pence  in  January-,  an  advance  of  3shillingf(4J  pence, 
while  tJie  maximum  rate  of  l(i  sliillingsfi  pence  marked  an  appreciation  of  1  snillini: 
f)  pence,  aud  the  average  at  Hi  shilliugs  1  pence  a  rise  of  2  shdlii:^  7}  pence.  l»iver 
Plate  averaiied  2o  shillings  4  pene  in  l''ebruar\',  or  an  advan«'e  of  2  shillins^  3} 
pen.'e.  In  March  rates  receded  somewhat  sharply  owing  tp  stemming  dilfiCiiTties. 
caused  by  the  fiut  that  collieries  were  unable  to  produce  coals  sutlicieut  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  the  Adr  irally  and  the  romi.iercial  community.  Genoa,  for  instance, 
averaged  2J»  shillings  It)  pence  agaiijst  32  shillirgs  34  pence  in  Kebruarj*,  Houen  IS 
shillings  3  pence  cor'pared  \hh  Hi  shillii\gp  1  pence,'and  Las  Palmar  l!)  shillings  4} 
pence  agaiiu^'t  21  shillings  <>  pence. 

At  thi:5  lime  the  (Jenuan  submarine  "blockade"  was  in  full  force,  but  this  dastardly 
method  of  attemi)ting  to  wreck  England's  sea  supremacy  proved  an  utter  failure,  the 
percentage  of  tonnage  sunk  being  trulv  insignitlcant.  and  later  on  (jermanv's  schem*.' 
to  isolate  Kngland  was  further  diminished  by  the  methods  taken  by  the  Bntifih  Xavj* 
to  deal  ^nth  the  submarine  menace.  Despite  the  extra  risk  taken  by  shi^^s  runnini! 
to  the  United  Kinjidom  ports,  rates  further  depreciated,  and  bv  July  had  reached 
comparatively  low  levels.  Genoa  fixing  down  to  as  low  as  16  shillings  in  July,  while 
I/isbon  was  done  at  10  shillings  and  Rouen  8  shillings.  These  figures  constituted  the 
lowest  levcds  touche<l  during  the  year,  and  the  average  for  Genoa  for  the  month  worked 
out  at  20  shillings  H  pence.  Lisbon  12  shillings  7  pence,  and  Rouen  14  shillings  11  pence. 
This  substantial  decline  in  rates  was  caused  mainly  by  the  Government  in  Slay  having 
prohibited  the  export  of  coals,  except  by  license,  to  all  neutral  countries,  which  con- 
sequent Iv  caused  a  slackening  in  the  demand  for  vessels,  and  foreign  shipments  were 
appreciat)lv  diminished.  Just  when  the  freight  nuirket  was  recovering  from  the 
enecta  of  tfie  activities  of  the  coal  licensing  committee,  the  market  received  another 
rude  shock  by  the  action  of  the  minors,  who  were  persisting  in  their  demands  for  a 
revision  of  the  coal-tield  agreement,  which  terminated  on  June 30.    The  coalowner? 


mittee  requested  the  colliers  to  remain  at  work  while  negotiations  were  in  progrms. 
but  they  refused,  and  ceased  work,  with  the  re.-^ulr  that  all  the  Welsh  collienes  were 
idle  for  a  full  week.  v.  '\  were  not  restarted  until  practically  the  whole  of  the  men> 
demands  had  been  ^  T^t«d.  This  un])atriotic  action  caused  trade  in  South  Wales 
to  come  to  almast  a  standstill,  and  tonnage  accumulated  in  the  various  porta.  noC with- 
standing that  many  vtaatld  were  diverted  from  the  district.  A  hufne  number  of  coil 
contracts  were  placed  i;.  America,  and  thus  South  Wales  lost  a  good  number  of  cu5- 
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tomers.  The  inquiry  iu  the  circumstances  was  materially  reduced,  and  rates  con- 
tinued to  rule  at  comparatively  low  levels.  In  August,  however,  there  was  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  demand,  and  freights  gradually  advanced,  notwithstanding  that  a  new 
order  in  council  was  issued  prohibiting  shipments  of  coal  to  all  countries  but  British 
possessions  and  protectorates  without  a  license. 

EXTRAORDINARY  R18B   IN    RATES. 

Freight  rates  from  this  time  onward  for  the  remainder  of  th^  year  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  they  reached  levels  which  easily  ecliped  all  previous  rec- 
ords in  the  annals  of  steamslup  owning.  At  the  close  of  Septemoer  news  was  received 
that  the  Greek  Government  had  ordered  all  that ,  country ^s  vessels  to  proceed  to 
Piraeus.  At  this  time  the  withdrawal  of  tins  tonnage  from  the  market  was  a  very 
serious  matter,  for  the  carrying  capacity  of  available  vessels  was  already  decidedly 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  charterers.  The  action  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment particularly  affected  South  Wales,  for  a  large  number  of  these  vessels  were 
engaged  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the  Welsh  coal  field  abroad.  Then,  on  top  of  this, 
came  the  news  that  a  serious  landslide  had  occurred  in  the  Panama  Canal  and  that 
the  waterway  would  not  be  navigable  until  early  in  1916.  Thus  the  carrying  capac-. 
ity  of  the  world's  tonnange  was  further  diminished,  a  number  of  vessels  being  held 
up,  while  those  which  were  about  to  proceed  through  the  canal  were  forced  to  take 
the  old  routes,  which  seriously  prolonged  the  voyage.  The  effect  of  the  action  of 
the  Greek  Government  will  be  realized  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  average  rate 
to  Genoa  jumped  from  31  shillings  4  pence  in  September  to  48  shillii^  6}  pence  in 
November;  Port  Said,  33  shillings  4  pence  to  51  shillings  8  pence;  Lisbon,  from  19 
shillings  1  pence  to  27  shillings  5}  pence;  Havre,  14  shilnngs  4}  pence  to  17  shillings 
9 J  pence;  Kouen,  16  shillings  to  16  shillings  9}  pence;  River  Plate,  29  shillings  4i 
pence  to  40  shillings  bi  pence;  and  Las  Palmas,  from  18  shillings  6  pence  to  28 'shil- 
nngs 4  pence.  The  top  rate  paid  to  Genoa  in  September  was  40  shillings,  which  was 
increased  to  45  shillings  in  October,  while  Port  Said  reached  the  maximum  of  45 
shillings  in  September,  which  advanced  to  48  shillings  in  October,  and  Rouen,  with 
a  maximum  figure  of  18  shillings  in  October  showed  an  advance  of  1  shilling,  while 
the  River  Plate  jumped  from  30  shilling  in  September  to  45^  shilling  in  October.  In 
November  the  tonnage  scarcity  was  more  acute  than  ever  and  rates  substantially 
appreciated,  Genoa  reaching  a  maximum  of  54  shillings,  Port  Said  55  shillings,  Lis- 
bon 29  shillings,  Havre  20  shillings,  and  Rouen  23  shillings,  while  the  averages  also 
displayed  a  marked  improvement,  Genoa  averaging  48  shilhngs  61  pence  in  November 
compared  with  40  shillings  4^  pence  in  October;  Port  Said,  51  shillings  8  pence  against 
44  snillings  4 J  pence;  Lisbon,  27  shillings  5i  pence  against  23  shillings  6  pence, 
Havre,  ly  shillings  9^  pence  against  14  shillings  9i  pence;  Rouen,  19  snillings  lOi 
pence  against  16  shillings  9}  pence;  and  Las  Palmas,  29  shillings  4}  pence  against  28 
shillings  4  pence. 

About  the  middle  of  November  two  new  orders  in  council  were  issued,  which 
directly  affected  the  shipping  industry  and  were  designed  to  remedy  the  shipping 
shortage,  which  was  more  pronounced  than  ever.  These  orders  prohibited  Bntish 
vessels  as  from  December  1,  1915,  trading  from  one  foreign  port  to  another  foreign 
port  without  a  license,  and  gave  powers  for  requisitioning  vessels  to  carry  necessities. 
The  effect  of  this  order  was  that  vessels,  after  discluurging  their  cargo  at  a  foreign  port, 
were  compelled  to  make  their  way  back  to  the  United  Kingdom  unless  they  were 
granted  a  license  to  proceed  to  anotner  foreign  port.  This  order  was  issued  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  British  boats  were  known  to  be  trading  exclusively 
between  foreign  :ountries.  During  the  last  month  of  the  year  rates  touched  the 
highest  levels  reached  during  the  wnole  12  months,  Alexandria  reaching  a  maximum 
of  72  shillings  6  pence;  Algiers,  70  francs;  Barcelona,  41  shillings;  Bahia  Blanca,  39 
shillings  6  j)ence;  Bordeaux,  45  francs;  Dieppe,  22  shillings  6  pence;  Genoa,  66 
shillings;  Gibraltar,  33  shillings;  Havre,  22  snillings;  Lisbon,  32  shillings  6  pence; 
Las  Palmas,  33  shillings;  Marseilles,  76  francs;  Naples,  66  shillings;  Nantes,  41 
francs;  Port  Said,  70  shillings;  River  Plate,  40  shillings;  Rouen,  23  shillings;  and 
St.  Nazaire,  41  francs.  Even  the  lowest  rates  touched  in  December  were  very  sub-* 
stantially  below  the  highest  figure  ruling  in  normal  times,  the  lowest  rate  accepted 
for  Genoa  during  the  month  being  56  sMllings;  Port  Said,  60  shillings j  Lisbon,  29 
shillings;  Ha\Te,  20  shillings;  Rouen,  20  shillings;  River  Plate,  38  shillings  6  pence; 
and  Las  Palmas,  30  shillings,  while  the  averages  marked  a  material  advance  oyer  the 
average  to  the  same  ports  in  November,  Genoa  averaging  no  less  than  61  shillings; 
Port  Said,  65  shillings  3i  pence;  Lisbon,  31  shilUngs  one-half  pence;  Havre,  21  shil- 
lings; Rouen,  21  shillings  7f  pence;  River  Plat€,  39  shilUngs  3i  ])ence;  and  Las 
Palmas.  32  shillings. 
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keport  by  the  san  franxl^co  office  of  the  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  relative  to  ocean  freight  rates  from  the  port  of  san  francisco. 

March  11,  1910. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domeatic  Commerce: 

Referring  to  bureau  letter  of  February  2,  calliiig  for  data  uu  ocean  frciKbt  raiea. 
and  telegram  of  the  10th  instant,  stating  that  such  data  should  bo  mailed  to-aay,  there 
is  inclosed  such  meager  material  as  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  to  date. 

Partial  information  is  given  as  to  rates  to  Honekong,  Manila,  and  Shanghai,  furnished 
by  the  Toyo  Kison  Kaisna;  to  Sydnev,  Australia,  furnished  by  the  Union  Steamship 
Go.  of  New  Zealand  (Ltd.);  to  (.openhagen,  Denmark,  furnished  by  the  East  Asiatic 
Co.  (Ltd.). 

There  has  been  no  particular  disposition  to  withhold  information,  except  in  one  case, 
where  Uie  company  did  not  care  to  go  on  record  at  all,  but  there  has  been  a  disposition 
to  promise  ana  not  fulfill;  parties  on  whom  I  had  particularly  depended  niled  to 
supply  the  desired  information,  though  personal  calls  were  made  in  aadition  to  written 
requests.  Calls  made  yesterday,  after  receipt  of  telegram  from  the  bureau,  brought 
forth  renewed  promises  of  data  within  a  day  or  so  from  some  of  the  concerns,  but  in 
oUier  cases  I  was  informed  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  get  out  the  information, 
the  general  excuse  being  that  it  require<l  too  much  work  for  an  overburdened  staff 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  novoral  steamship  companies  are  worldns  eveninss. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Moore,  trafRc  manager  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  advised  me  yesterday  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  neglect  tliu  ordinary  correspondence  for  the  ])ast  two  weeks  because 
of  the  great  number  of  telegrams',  cables,  and  conferences  claiming  his  attention 

I  had  boon  particularly  doponding  on  W.  R.  (Irace  &  Co.  for  information  a.<  to 
rates  to  the  west  coast  of  South  .Vniorica.  Mr.  Moore  stated  tliat  rates  in  that  direction 
had  not  advance<!  to  the  c^xtcut  that  they  had  in  other  trade  routes-  that.  f<»r  example, 
the  old  ratt>  of  $12  on  general  nien^haiidiHe  ha<l  ri8€*n  to  Imt  $14  per  ton. 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  i.?  unable  to  raisc»  its  rates  on  boats  i(ubsidize<l  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government,  though  s(H»king  authority  to  do  so:  on  its  chartered  boats,  how- 
ever, the  rates  are  considerably  higher  and  an*  quoted  only  from  boat  to  boat.  Tliii 
applies  to  the  Java-Parific  Line  ;ui<l  casual  .sailings,  rates  running  anvwheiv  from 
$30  to  $00  per  ton. 

The  closing  of  the  Punainu  Canal  is  to  some  extent  respoiisibkf  for  the  present  high 
ratios,  as  prior  to  its  dosing  there  were  more  ships  available  ifor  the  Onental  trade; 
the  early  opening  of  the  canal  will  undoubttnlly  supply  mor^  carriers  and  place  rates 
on  a  more  stable  basis,  though  they  will  probably  remain  high  for  some  time  to 
come.  Mr.  Otto  Jelstrup.  general  agent  of  the  East  Asiatic  Co.  «Lt<l.),  advises  that 
with  the  reopening  of  the  canal  a  fleet  of  Danish  motor  shi|>s  will  touch  at  San  Fran- 
cisco every  three  w<m  ks  westbound. 

Mr.  Back,  of  the  I'nion  Steam  Ship  Co.  of  New  Zealand  \  Ltd.  k  in  speaking  of  ih** 
difficulty  of  supphing  data  for  this  report,  stat^^d  that  they  had  offered  $115,000  per 
month  for  the  charter  of  one  steamer  and  it  had  been  refused.  $140,000  being  asked 
Even  at  the  lower  rate  it  would  be  n«'C(»ssary  for  them  to  get  $35  to  $40  per  ton  for 
freight  in  order  to  make  any  profit. 

If  the  data  on  chart<»rs  ana  rates  i)roinistKl  "as  soon  as  we  can  get  at  it"  and  "in 
a  day  or  so"  is  rweiveil  shortly  it  will  be  forwardetl.  though  it  may  be  too  late  for 
any  particular  use  of  th<'  bun^au. 

The  various  concerns  from  wh<>ni  information  is  sought  will,  however,  bf  vu«ited 
again  with  hope  of  results. 

K.  G.  ILiBBiTT,  f'ommfrcial  Atjenf 

(Theroupon,  at  12  o'clock,  tlu*  li(»arinj;  was  adjoimuMl  until  t<>-ini»r- 
row,  Thursday,  Nfarcli  0.  1916,  at  10.80  oVlork  a.  m.) 
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COMMITTBK    ON    MERCHANT    MaKINE    AMI    FiSHEltlES, 

House  ok  Repbesentatives, 

Thursday,  March  9,  1916. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a,  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
aoder  (chairman)  prositling. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  submit  for  the  record  the  following 
tele^am,  received  by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Duff  from  Mr.  Wm.  Liviogstone, 
president  of  the  Lake  Carriers  Association,  Detroit,  Mich. : 

Dethoit,  Mich.,  Mimii  S,  I916. 
EnwiN  H.  \}vry. 

1306  FStreel.  ft'tV".,  IVaehingUm,  D.  C; 
Welland  Canal  ia  2ijj  miles  long,  bas  25  locks,  each  J70  feel  bug  and  4^  r'eet  wide, 
with  14  toet  of  water  on  siilfl.     Total  rise  or  loc':ag8  ia  .'Jifij  feel.     The<e  are  rlimen- 
stons  o[  preaent  old  nana).    New  Wellaiirl  Canal  not  exTieoied  Ui  be  completed  until 
latter  part  year  IHIS. 

W'm.   LlVINOSTONE, 

freniilciii  hake  C'lrriers  AuonnliDn, 
(No  one  else  having  appeared  to  be  heard  on  the  bill,  on  motion 
the  hearings  were  dosed.) 
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